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PREFACE. 


Thb  volume  dow  submitted  to  the  public  is  intended  to  supply  the 
traveller  with  a  Guide  Book  to  the  Papsl  States,  including  Kom^ 
with  its  Contomi,  and  those  cities  of  Etruria  which  lie  between  Uie 
Arno  and  the  Northern  Campagna.    It  includes  also  the  two  great 
roads  from  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Perugia  and  Siena.     It  was  ori- 
ginally  intended  to  comprise  the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  in  a  single  volume ;  but  as  the  work  proceeded  it 
\va8  found  impossible  to  do  so  without  making  it  too  bulky  to  be 
convenient  to  the  traveller,  and  destroying  its  uniformity  with  the 
rest  of  the  series  which  has  been  honoured  with  so  large  a  share  of 
approbation.    The  Central  and  Southern  States  of  Italy  are  per- 
haps of  greater  interest  than  any  other  part  of  Europe :   it  has 
therefore  been  considered  more  desirable  to  describe  them  in  sepa- 
rate volumes  than  to  pass  lightly  over  their  historical  scenes,  or 
curtail  the  accounts  of  a  large  number  of  provincial  cities,  whose 
names  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  Guide  Book.    The 
present  volume  is  on  the  exact  plan  of  the  Hand- Books  for  Ger- 
g^many,  Switzerland,  and  Northern  Italy,  but  is  tlie  work  of  a  dif- 
co  ferent  author.    It  is  the  result  of  two  journeys  into  Italy,  and  of 
^an  anxious  desire  to  do  just  ice  to  the  country  and  the  people  by 
^  studying  their  characters  on  the  spot,  and  by  acquiring  a  personal 
[N)  knowledge  not  only  of  the  great  capitals,  but  of  those  remoter  dis- 
j  tricts  which  are  rich  in  historical  and  artistic  associations  beyond 
O  any  other  portions  of  the  peninsula.    The  account  of  Rome  mil  be 
^  found  arranged  on  a  more  systematic  plan  than  has  hitherto  been 
1  adopted.    Instead  of  describing  it  in  districts,  the  objects  have 
^heen  classified  under  separate  heads,  in  order  that  the  traveller 
i  may  be  enabled  at  a  single  glance  to  ascertain  how  much  or  how 
^.little  it  contains  of  any  particular  class.    The  materials  for  this 
portion  of  the  work  were  collected,  in  the  first  instance,  during  a 
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iv  PREFACE. 

residence  in  the  capital  for  a  considerable  period  in  1837  and  1838, 
and  have  been  verified  and  enlarged  by  two  subsequent  visits. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind»  embracing  so  great  a  variety  of  subjects, 
there  must  necessarOy  be  deficiencies.  Any  corrections  or  addi- 
tions, the  result  of  persona]  observation,  authenticated  by  the 
names  of  the  parties  who  are  so  obliging  as  to  communicate  them 
to  the  "  Editor  of  the  Haud-Books  for  Travellers,"  under  cover  to 
the  Publisher,  will  be  thankfully  employed  for  future  editions. 

The  volume  which  will  follow  this  will  include  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Naples,  the  roads  leading  into  them  from 
the  Papal  States,  and  the  island  of  Sicily. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1.  General  Topography. — 2,  Gwernment. — 3.  Jysiiee, — 4.  Revenue, ^■^6,  Ecck^ 
siattical  EstabUskment, — 6.  j4rmy  and  Navy, — 1,  Education, — 8.  Commerce 
and  Manufacturee* — 9.  Agriculture. — 10,  Characterietice  ff  the  Country, — 
11.  Pelaegic  Architecture,^l2.  Cyclopean  Architeeture,^l3,  The  Etruecane, 
—14.  neRomam, — 15.  ChriMtianArddtecture.^l^,  Sculpture,— -11.  Pamt- 
inyy—lS,  Booie.— 19,  Ckronobgkai  TliMet.— 20.  Addenda. 

1.  GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Thb  Papal  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  south-east 
by  Naples,  on  the  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
west  by  Tuscany  and  M odena.  The  superficial  area,  according  to 
Boscowich,  is  18,117  Roman  square  miles:  other  authorities 
compute  it  as  13,000  or  14,000  Italian  square  miles,  of  60  to  a 
degree,  and  it  has  recently  been  estimated  by  government  surveys 
at  ia,017  Italian  square  miles.  The  Raccolu  of  1833  shows  that 
the  total  population  of  that  year  was  2,732,436,  giving  to  the  super- 
ficial area  of  13,000  mUes  a  ratio  of  rather  more  than  210  souls  for 
every  square  mile.  It  is  calculated,  however,  that  only  a  third  part 
of  the  surface  is  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Of  its  numerous  rivers,  the  Tiber 
only  is  navigable:  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  the  Tronto  and  the 
Metauro  are  the  most  important,  and  the  mouths  of  a  few  others 
serve  as  harbours  for  the  li^ht  fishing  craft  of  the  gulf.  The  two 
great  ports  are  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Ancona ;  the  ancient  harbours  of 
Terracina  and  Porto  d'Anzo  have  been  rendered  useless  to  vessels 
of  large  burden,  by  immense  deposits  of  sand.  The  principal  lakes 
are  those  of  Trasimeno  or  Perugia,  Bolsena,  and  Bracciano. 

The  territories  comprised  in  the  Papal  States  have  been  ac^ 
quired  at  various  periods,  by  inheritance,  by  cession,  and  by 
conquest.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  Duchy  of^  Rome,  which  con- 
stituted the  first  temporal  possession  of  the  Holy  See,  was  conferred 
by  Pepin  on  Stephen  II.,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  exarchate 
which  had  been  conquered  by  that  monarch  from  the  Lombards. 
The  duchy  extends  along  the  sea-coast,  from  Terracina  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  and  includes  the  southern  Campagna,  the  Pontine 
marshes,  and  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  hills.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  allodial  possessions  of  the  Countess  Matilda  passed  by 
inheritance  to  the  church ;  that  portion  of  them,  which  is  well 
known  as  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extends  from  Rome  to 
Bolsena,  including  the  coast  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  Tuscan  frontier.  The  March  of  Ancona  and  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto  were  also  included  in  this  famous  donation.  On  the  return 
01  the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  on  the  subsequent  subjection  of 
the  petty  princes  of  Ro^nagnattnd  Umbria,  other  important  districts 
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gradually  fell  under  the  power  of  the  church.  Perugia,  Orvieto, 
Citt^  di  Castello  and  numerous  dependent  towns  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  popes ;  and  the  conquests  of  Julius  II.  added  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See  the  important  districts  of  Bologna 
and  Ravenna.  Ancona  was  occupied  hy  the  Papal  troops  in  1^2, 
Ferrara  was  seized  in  1597,  the  Duke  of  Urhino  abdicatea  in  favour 
f  the  church  in  1626,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Papal  States 
received  their  last  additions  in  the  fiefs  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione, 
which  were  wrested  from  the  Famese  by  Innocent  X.  The  isolated 
Duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the  district  of  Pontecorvo,  belong  also  to 
the  church,  although  they  are  situated  far  within  the  Neapolitan 
frontier.  * 

The  States  are  divided  into  twenty  provinces.  The  first  is  the 
Comarca  of  Rome,  including  within  its  jurisdiction  the  three 
districts  of  Rome,  Tivoli,.  and  Subiaco.  The  other  nineteen  are 
divided  into  two  classes.  Legations  and  Dele^tions.  The  Legations 
are  governed  by  Cardinals,  and  the  Delegations  by  Monsignori  or 
Prelates.  There  are  six  Legations,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Ravenna, 
Urbino  (with  Pesaro),  and  v  elletri.  There  are  thirteen  Delegations, 
Ancona,  Macerata,  Camerino,  Fermo,  Ascoli,  Perugia,  Spoleto, 
Rieti,  Viterbo,  Orvieto,  CivitaVecchia,  Frosinone  (with  Pontecorvo), 
and  Benevento.  Each  province  is  divided  into,  communes,  and 
eleven  of  them  are  divided  into  districts  (distretti),  with  pecu- 
liarities of  local  government  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 

2.  GOVERNMENT. 

An  unlimited  elective  hierarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Pope, 
who  is  chosen  by  the  College  of  (Jardinals  out  of  their  own  body. 
The  number  of  the  Cardinals  was  limited  to  seventy  by  Sixtus  V., 
in  allusion  to  the  number  of  disciples, whom  the  Saviour  commis- 
sioned to  spread  the  gospel  throughout  the  world';  but  the  college 
is  seldom  full.  All  vacancies  in  their  body  are  filled  up  by  the  Pope, 
whose  power  in  this  respect  is  absolute.  The  Cardinals  constitute 
what  is  called  the  Sacred  College,  and  are  the  Princes  of  the 
Church.  They  rank  in  three  classes — 1.  The  six  Cardinal  Bishops 
(Ostia,  Porto,  Sabina,  Palestrina,  Albano,  Frascati) ;  2.  Fifty  Car- 
dinal Priests ;  3.  Fourteen  Cardinal  Deacons.  They  all  receive 
salaries,  independently  of  any  revenues  which  they  may  derive  from 
benefices,  and  from  the  emoluments  of  public  offices.  On  the  death 
of  the  Pope,  the  supreme  power  is  exercised  by  the  Cardinal 
Chamberlain  for  nine  days,  and  during  that  time  he  has  the  privilege 
of  coining  money  in  his  own  name  and  impressed  with  his  own 
arms.  On  the  ninth  day,  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Pope  takes 
place,  and  on  the  day  following  the  Cardinals  are  summoned  to  the 
secret  conclave  to  elect  his  successor.  They  are  shut  up  till  they 
agree :  the  voting  is  secret,  and  the  election  is  determined  by  a 
majority  of  two- thirds,  subject  to  the  privilege  of  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain,  to  put  each  a  veto  on  one  candidate.  The  conditions  of 
^he  election  require  tliat  tl^2Pope  be  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a  Car- 
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dina],  and  an  Italian  by  birth.  The  g^ovemment  is  administered  by 
a  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  as  chief  minister,  and  by  different 
Boards  or  Congregazioni.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Camera 
Apostolica,  the  Treasury  or  Financial  aepartment,  presided  over  by 
the  Cardinal  Chamberlain,  assisted  by  twelve  Prelates,  an  Auditor, 
the  Treasurer-General  or  Finance  Minister,  and  Assessors ;  the 
Chancery,  or  Cancelleria,  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Chano 
cellor ;  the  Dataria,  for  ecclesiastical  benefices,  presided  over  by  a 
Cardinal ;  the  Buon  Govemo,  for  municipal  police,  presided  over 
by  a  Cardinal  Prefect,  assisted  by  twelve  other  Cardinals  and 
Prelates ;  the  Congregazione  de*  Monti,  for  the  public  debts ;  the 
Sacra  ConsuM,  a  college  of  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Physicians,  and 
Assessors,  for  the  j^litical  and  civil  administration  of  the  provinces, 
over  which  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  presides ;  the  Court  of 
the  Segnatura ;  and  the  Sacra  Kuota,  the  great  Court  of  Appeal 
for  the  whole  of  the  States.  The  Cardinal  Chamberlain  is  the  only 
minister  who  holds  office  for  life.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
is  generally  a  personal  friend  of  the  reigning  pontiff,  and  is  always 
the  confidential  minister.  Subordinate  to  him  is  the  Governor  of 
Rome,  who  is  always  a  prelate  or  monsignore  of  high  rank.  The 
power  of  the  Governor  is  very  great :  he  includes  within  his  juris- 
diction the  whole  province  of  the  Comarca ;  he  has  the  entire  control 
of  the  police  of  Rome,  and  possesses  the  power  of  inflicting  capital 
punishment.  The  Auditor  of  the  Camera,  the  Auditor  of  the  Pope 
(Uditore  Santissimo),  and  the  Major-Do  mo  or  Steward  of  the 
Household,  are  also  prelates,  and  have  the  envied  privilege  of 
keeping  carriages  similar  to  the  cardinals.  The  Pope's  Auditor 
examines  the  titles  of  candidates  for  bishoprics,  and  decides  all 
cases  of  appeal  to  the  Pope :  the  Major-Domo  is  an  officer  of  great 
influence,  and  is  entitled  to  a  cardinal's  hat  on  quitting  office. 

In  the  provinces,  the  Legates  and  the  Delegates  have  a  Council 
(Congregazione  di  Govemo),  consisting  of  the  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
chief  town,  and  from  two  to  four  Councillors,  named  by  the  Pope, 
and  holding  office  for  five  years.  In  the  larger  provinces  there  are 
four  Councillors,  two  of  whom  belong  to  the  town,  and  two  to  other 
parts  of  the  province,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Legation  of  Bologna, 
where  all  four  Councillors  are  elected  from  the  city.  In  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  second  class  there  are  three  Councillors,  two  of  whom 
belong  to  the  chief  town,  and  the  other  to  the  country.  In  the 
provinces  of  the  third  class  there  are  only  two  Councillors,  one 
taken  from  the  town  and  one  from  the  country.  These  Councillors 
have  no  vote,  but  when  they  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Delegate 
their  reasons  are  recorded  and  transmitt^H  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  two  Assessors  of  the  Delegate  are  lawyers,  and  act  as 
judges  in  civil  matters  in  the  chief  town,  but  they  must  not  be 
natives  of  the  province.  Eleven  of  the  Delegations  are  divided 
into  governments  or  districts  (distretti),  under  the  direction  of  a 
Governor,  who  is  always  subject  to  the  Delegate,  and  must  be  a 
stnmger  to  the  district    These  Governors  exercise  a  civil  and 
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criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  districts,  similar  to  that  of  the  Assessors 
in  the  towns.  Each  government,  or  distretto,  is  again  subdivided 
into  Communes,  which  still  retain  their  ancient  magistracy  and 
councils.  The  Councils  answer  to  our  corporations,  and  consist 
of  from  eighteen  to  forty-eight  unpaid  members,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  Commune :  they  are  self-elected,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  veto  of  the  Delegate,  and  retain  their  seats  for  life. 
They  are  presided  over  by  the  Gonfaloniere,  elected  out  of  their 
own  body  for  two  years,  and  corresponding  to  our  mayor.  He  is 
supported  by  a  body  of  from  two  to  six  Anziani,  or  aldermen,  half 
of  whom  retire  with  the  Gonfaloniere  every  two  years.  These 
officers  are  chosen  by  the  Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Delegate.  The  Council  have  also  the  power  of  appointing  all  the 
other  functionaries  of  the  Commune,  who  must  submit  to  a  fresh 
election  by  ballot  every  two  years.  They  also  assess  the  rates  and 
other  imposts,  and  have  an  annual  budget  {tabella  di  prevenzione) 
presented  to  them  by  the  Gonfaloniere.  After  it  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Council,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Delegate  for  ap- 
proval, and  at  last  is  sent  to  the  Buon  Governo,  and  becomes  law 
when  it  has  been  approved  and  returned  to  the  Commune.  No 
money  for  local  purposes  can  be  raised  without  these  formalities, 
and  no  accounts  can  be  discharged  by  the  municipal  authorities 
until  they  have  been  audited  by  the  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Buon  Governo.  There  are  no  less  than  834  Communes  in  the 
Papal  States  which  enjoy  the  advantage  of  this  system  of  adminis- 
tration. 

3.  JUSTICE. 

Justice  is  administered  throughout  the  States  on  the  laws  of  the 
"  Corpus  Juris,'*  and  the  Canon  Law.  The  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  Pope.  They  must  be  above  thirty  years  of  age,  of  un- 
blemished character,  of  legitimate  birth,  doctors  of  law,  and  have 
practised  at  the  bar  as  advocates  for  at  least  five  years.  Every 
Governor  of  a  country  district  has  jurisdiction,  without  appeal,  in 
civil  cases  to  the  amount  of  300  scudi ;  and  in  criminal  cases  of  a 
minor  character,  subject  to  appeal.  In  the  chief  towns  the 
Assessors  of  the  Delegate  have  jurisdiction  in  lesser  offences ;  and 
the  Collegiate  Court,  composed  of  the  Delegate,  his  two  Assessors, 
an  ordinary  Judge,  and  a  Member  of  the  Communal  Council,  has 
both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
whole  province,  with  the  power  of  appeal  to  one  of  the  three 
higher  cotirts.  This  Collegiate  Court  is  also  the  Court  of  Appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  local  Governors  and  Assessors.  In  every 
criminal  court  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with  closed  doors, 
and  the  depositions  are  taken  down  in  writing.  The  accused  has 
a  right  to  the  assistance  of  an  advocate,  called  the  Awocato  de" 
Poveri,  who  is  always  a  person  of  high  acquirements,  appointed  by 
the  Pope  and  paid  by  government.  All  matters  in  which  church- 
men are  concerned,  and  such  cases  as  are  referred  to  the  eccle- 
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siastica]  authority  by  the  Canon  Law,  are  tried  before  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  which  exist  in  each  diocese  under  the  direction  of 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  The  more  important  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  Penitenzieria,  or  Secret  Inquisition^ 
over  which  a  Cardinal  presides,  assisted  by  twelve  other  Cardinals^ 
and  a  Prelate  as  Assessor.  The  Judges  of  the  ordinary  courts  are 
required,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  to  state  the  grounds  of  their 
decision.  There  are  three  Courts  of  Appeal  for  the  provinces  in 
the  Second  Instance,  one  at  Bologna,  one  at  Macerata,  and  the 
Segnatura  at  Rome.  If  the  first  judgment  be  confirmed  on  appeal, 
the  suit  can  be  carried  no  further ;  but  when  the  first  judgment  is 
reversed,  the  cause  is  carried  to  the  Segnatura,  where  it  is  decided 
whether  it  may  be  further  prosecuted  or  not  If  the  decision  be 
in  the  affirmative,  the  suit  is  carried  into  the  celebrated  Court  of 
the  Sacra  Ruota,  once  the  supreme  court  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  still  possessing  extensive  jurisdiction.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
Prelates,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  by  Spain,  one  by  Tuscany  alter- 
nately with  Perugia,  one  by  France,  one  by  Germany,  one  by  Milan, 
and  the  remaining  six  by  the  Pope.  Toe  Ruota  gives  judgment 
with  the  reasons,  which  may  either  be  reviewed  or  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Camera  Apostolica.  As  a  cause  is  not  finally 
decided  until  two  similar  judgments  have  been  pronounced,  an 
appeal  to  the  Ruota,  and  a  review  of  its  judgment,  frequently 
protracts  the  cause  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  contending  parties. 
The  addresses  of  the  advocates  in  the  Segnatura  and  the  Ruota  are 
delivered  in  Latin.  In  criminal  proceedings  there  are  no  limits  to 
imprisonment  on  suspicion,  and  tne  trial  is  often  indefinitely  delayed, 
without  the  power  of  the  accused  to  bring  his  case  before  the  judges. 
This  dilatory  system,  the  rare  infliction  of  fines,  the  absence  of 
liberation  on  h^il,  and  the  universal  practice  of  imprisonment  for 
all  kinds  of  ofiences,  tend  to  keep  the  prisons  constantly  full,  and 
constitute  the  great  reproach  of  the  Papal  administration.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  average  number  of  persons  actually  in  confine- 
ment is  about  6000 :  there  are  nine  prisons  for  convicted  criminals 
— Civita  Vecchia,  Ancona,  Porto  d'  Anzo,  Spoleto,  Narni,  St.  Leo, 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Fermo,  and  Civita  Castellana. 

4.  REVENUE. 

The  total  average  income  of  the  Papal  States  is  under  two  millions 
sterling.  The  expenses  of  collection  are  not  less  than  460,000/., 
leaving  a  net  revenue  in  round  numbers  of  1,540,000/.  Out  of  this 
limited  revenue,  the  sum  of  560,000/.  goes  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
public  debt,  110,000/.  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, 105,000/.  for  the  allowances  to  the  Cardinals,  the  expenses  of 
Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  and  Ministers  to  Foreign  Courts. 
The  expenses  of  the  Court  are  under  60,000/.,  of  which  a  very 
small  portion  is  paid  to  the  Pope  himself.  The  details  of  the 
Papal  revenues  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  Abstract 
from   the  Official  Returns  of  the  Camera,  for  leSo  i—Beceipt*, 
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I.  Prndial  ImpoBt,  Taxes,  and  Landed  Property,  2,658,358  scndi. 

II.  Customs,  Excise,  and  Monopolies,  4,354,038.  III.  Stamps, 
Registry,  and  Mortgages,  577,910.  IV.  Post-Office,  288,065.  V.  Lot- 
teries, 896,266.  Total,  8,769,638.— i?irpw*<?# :  I.  Sacred  Palaces, 
Sacred  Colleges,  Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  and  Ministers  to 
Foreign  Courts,  485,020.    II.  Interest  of  Public  Debt,  2,547,555. 

III.  Government  and  State  Expenses,  490,829.  IV.  Justice,  Police, 
and  Prisons,  853,735.  V.  Public  Instruction,  Scientific  Establish- 
ments, Fine  Arts  in  Rome  and  in  the  Provinces,  Encouragement 
to  National  Marine,  &c.,  108,86L  VI.  Charities,  Commission  of 
Loans,  Poor  employed  in  clearing  out  Antiquities,  and  acts  of 
Public  Beneficence,  267,769.  VII.  Public  Works,  restoring  roads, 
cleaning  and  lighting  Rome,  improving  navigation  of  the  Tiber, 
repairing  Churches,  and  preserving  the  Antiquities  and  public 
Monuments,  540,722.  VI 11.  Troops  of  the  Line  and  Carabineers, 
1,823,146.  IX.  Other  Military  Expenses,  Hospitals,  Arsenals,  and 
Boards  of  Health,  284,069.  X.  Public  Festivals,  and  Extra  Ex- 
penses, 42,578.  XI.  Reserve  Fund,  100,000.  Total,  7,544,289.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  costs  of  collection,  amounting  to  1,694,089, 
giving  a  total  Expenditure  of  9,238,378 ;  and  showing,  as  compared 
with  the  Receipts,  a  deficit  of  468,740  scudi.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  the  Budget  for  the  preceding  year  gave  a  surplus  of 
497,612 ;  and  that  these  returns  appear  to  give  only  the  ordinary 
sources  of  revenue,  those  which  are  purely  Ecclesiastical  not  enter- 
ing into  the  State  accounts.  In  regard  to  the  items  under  the  costs 
of  collection,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  without  enumerating  the 
details,  that  they  amount  altogether  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
gross  revenue.  The  cost  of  collecting  the  prsedial  imposts  is  on 
an  average  23  per  cent.,  that  of  collecting  the  customs  11  per  cent., 
of  the  stamps  16  per  cent,  post-office  60  per  cent.,  lotteries  69  per 
cent.  The  public  debt  amounted  in  1834  to  6,300,000/. ;  which 
includes  the  old  debt  of  4,500,000/.,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  at 
Milan,  and  three  French  loans  of  600,000/.  each,  negotiated  in  1831, 
1832,  and  1833,  the  interest  of  which  is  payable  in  Paris.  The 
total  interest  of  the  public  debt  is  nearly  38  per  cent,  of  the  net 
revenue. 

5.  ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Exclusive  of  Rome,  the  Papal  States  comprise  9  archbishoprics, 
59  bishoprics,  and  13  abbacies:  the  Archbishoprics  are  those  of 
Bologna,  Benevento,  Camerino  (with  Treja),  Ferrara,  Fermo,  Ra- 
venna, Spoleto,  Bevagna  (with  Trevi),  and  Urbino,  The  secular 
clergy  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  35,000,  the  monks  to 
upwards  of  10,0(X),  and  the  nuns  to  more  than  8(NX).  The  number 
of  monasteries  is  calculated  at  1824,  and  the  convents  at  612.  The 
office  of  Prelate  is  peculiar  to  the  Papal  States :  this  dignitary  is 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  bishop,  but  an  official  servant  of  the 
Government,  a  kind  of  under  Secretary  of  State,  either  temporal 
Mtual,  with  the  title  of  Monsignore.    He  is  not  necessarily  in 
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holy  orders,  and  unless  he  has  been  ordained  be  becomes  a  lavman 
on  retiring  from  office.  It  is  however  essential  that  the  candidate 
for  the  prelatureship  be  of  noble  birth,  that  he  possess  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  enjoy^  a  private  income  of  500  scudi  per 
annum.  From  200  to  250  of  uese  officers  are  employed  in  various 
departments  of  the  State ;  some  are  attached  to  the  court  of  the 
Pope,  and  others  act  as  secretaries  or  members  of  congregations  or 
government  boards.  It  is  the  great  stepping-stone  to  preferment 
to  all  the  hi«:her  offices  of  state :  the  Prelate  generally  becomes  a 
Nuncio,  a  Delegate,  a  Judge,  Governor  of  Rome,  Treasurer  or 
Auditor-General ;  and  since  the  dignity  of  Cardinal  has  been  thrown 
open  to  laymen,  he  frequently  obtains  a  seat  in  the  Sacred  College 
by  promotion  from  one  or  other  of  these  offices.  He  wears  a  dis- 
tinguishing costume,  and  is  recognised  in  Rome  by  his  violet 
stockings  and  his  short  black  silk  cloak. 

The  Jews  in  the  Papal  States  amount  to  about  9000,  and  have 
8  synagogues.  Of  this  number  there  are  4000  in  Rome,  1800  in 
Ferrara,  and  1600  in  Ancona. 

6.  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  Army  is  governed  by  a  Board  called  the  Presidenza  delle 
Armi,  under  the  control  of  a  Prelate  with  the  title  of  Commission- 
ario.  Its  force  is  estimated  at  14,000  men,  including  12,000  infantry, 
1000  cavalry,  and  1000  artillery.  In  this  number  is  calculated  two 
regiments  of  Swiss,  comprising  4400  men.  The  Swiss  Body  Guard 
of  the  Pope,  commanded  by  a  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  comprises 
126  foot  soldiers,  who  carry  the  ancient  halberd  and  wear  the  sin- 
gular  costume  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Pope  has  another  guard,  called  the  Guardia  Nobile,  a  mounted 
volunteer  corps  of  80  noblemen,  commanded  by  one  of  the  Roman 
princes.  It  is  their  province  to  attend  the  Pope  on  all  public  and 
church  ceremonies ;  and  they  constitute,  both  by  their  equipments 
and  as  the  61ite  of  the  nobility,  the  most  distinguished  military  body 
in  Rome.  The  Carabineers,  or  Police  force,  amount  to  4000 ;  the 
Custom-house  officers  to  1500.  There  is  also  a  Corps  of  Volunteers 
(Toluntarj),  in  which  15,000  men  are  enrolled,  but  it  is  not  in  active 
service.  The  Papal  Navy  contains  a  few  gun  brigs  and  smaller 
craft,  and  two  steamers.  The  Mercantile  Marine  includes  91  vessels 
of  the  gross  tonnage  of  7069  tons,  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  and  a 
large  number  of  coasters  and  fishing  craft,  of  which  no  account 
can  be  obtained. 

7.  EDUCATION. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Papal  Government  provides  education  for 
about  1  in  50  of  the  population.  The  whole  system  was  very  imper- 
fect prior  to  the  time  of  Leo  XII.,  whose  well-known  Bull  "Quod 
Divina  Sapientia  omnes  docet,"  gave  a  great  impulse  to  popular 
education  m  Italy.  There  are  three  classes  of  educational  institutions : 
the  UniverBities,  the  Bishops'  Schools,  and  the  Communal  or  Parish 
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Schools.  I.  There  are  6  Universities,  divided  into  two  classes, 
primary  and  secondary.  The  two  primary  Universities  are  that  of 
Rome,  founded  a.d.  1244 ;  and  that  of  Bologna,  founded  1119.  The 
six  secondary,  are  those  of  Ferrara  ( 1264),  Perugia  (1307-20 ),  Macerata 
1548),  Fermo  (1589),Camerino  (I727)i  and  the  College  of  the  Scolopij 
at  Urbino,  founded  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  About 
2650  young  men  receive  an  academical  education  at  these  eight 
universities.  II.  The  Bishops'  Schools  are  established  in  all  the 
communes  which  are  rich  enough  to  support  them.  The  masters 
are  appointed  by  the  communal  councils,  alter  an  open  competition 
before  the  Gonfaloniere,  and  must  then  be  approved  by  the  Bishop. 
III.  The  Communal  Schools  answer  in  some  measure  to  the  parish 
schools  of  England,  but  the  state  of  education  is  generally  very  low, 
and  chiefly  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

In  Rome,  it  is  calculated  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  poor 
children  are  gratuitously  educated.  The  372  elementary  schools, 
instituted  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  still  exist,  and  include 
three  classes : — 1.  Those  in  which  a  small  sum  is  paid ;  2.  The  gra- 
tuitous schools;  3.  The  infant  schools.  The  average  number  of 
scholars  is  14,000,  who  are  distributed  among  the  different  schools 
in  the  following  proportion: — 1.  Paid  Schools,  3600;  Boys  2000, 
Girls  1600.  2.  Gratuitous  Schools,  5600 ;  Boys  2700,  Girls  2900 
3.  Infant  Schools,  4800.  The  gratuitous  schools  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  parish  priests.  The  masters  are  publicly 
examined  before  election ;  the  schools  are  periodically  visited  by 
ecclesiastical  inspectors,  and  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden.  In 
regard  to  female  education,  there  are  no  private  schools  either  for 
the  aristocracy  or  the  middle  classes :  the  instruction  of  females  of 
this  rank  is  entirely  confined  to  the  convents,  and  those  of  the  class 
below  them  are  boarded  and  taught  in  the  different  charitable 
conservatori. 

8.  COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  enjoy  more  natural 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  than  the  States  of  the  Church ; 
and  yet  their  great  resources  are  very  imperfectly  applied,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  understood.  The  enormous  forests  which 
cover  the  uncultivated  tracts  for  miles  together  are  almost  entirely 
neglected ;  the  excellent  wines  which  are  produced,  almost  without 
effort,  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns,  are  little  known  beyond 
the  frontier ;  and  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country  have  never 
been  thoroughly  explored.  The  provincial  population  are  rather 
agricultural  than  manufacturing,  and,  many  articles  of  natural  pro- 
duce are  exported  to  a  small  extent.  The  manufactures  on  the 
other  hand,  though  making  creditable  progress,  are  chiefly  for 
home  consumption,  and  are  insufficient  for  the  demands  of  the 
population,  who  derive  their  main  supplies  from  foreign  countries. 
The  principal  agricultural  exports  are  the  following : — corn  from 
Roroagna;  oil  from  the  southern  provinces;  hemp  and  aniseed 
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from  Romagna,  from  the  Bologneae,  and  the  Poletina  of  Ferrara; 
woad,  to  the  annual  amount  of  14,000  lbs.,  from  Rieti,  CitU  di  Caa- 
tello,  Spoleto,  Matelica,  and  Camerino ;  tobacco,  to  the  amount  of 
900,000  lbs.,  from  all  parts  of  the  States ;  pine-kernels  from  Ravenna 
to  Austria;  cork-bark,  to  the  amount  of  550,000 Ibs^  from  Civita 
Vecchia  to  England ;  wool  and  wrought  silk  in  large  quantities  to 
France,  England,  and  Piedmont ;  potash  from  Rome,  Corneto,  and 
Porto  d'Anzo ;  oxen  from  Perugia,  Foligno,  and  Romagna  to  Tus- 
cany ;  and  rags  for  manure,  to  the  large  amount  of  3  millions  of  lbs., 
from  all  the  great  towns.  The  best  alum  known  is  found  at  Tolfa 
near  Civita  Vecchia :  it  was  once  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, but  the  trade  has  declined  since  the  introduction  of  artificial 
alum,  and  the  present -produce  is  luknown.  The  works  at  Tolfa 
are  a  monopoly  of  the  Camera,  and  are  the  only  mines  worked  by 
the  government.  In  the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Rimini  are  valu- 
able sulphur  mines,  yielding  an  annual  produce  of  4  millions  of  lbs. 
The  vitriol  works  of  Viterbo  produce  upwards  of  100,000  lbs.,  of 
which  about  one-half  is  exported.  The  salt  works  of  Cervia,  the 
Comacchio,  and  Corneto,  give  an  annual  produce  of  76,000,000  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  very  generally  diffused  over  aU  parts 
of  the  States :  woollen  cloths,  to  the  annual  value  of  900,000  scudi, 
are  produced  at  Rome,  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Terni,  Matelica,  Perugia, 
Gubbio,  Fossombrone,  S.  Angelo  in  Vado,  Narni,  Alatri,  and  other 
places  of  less  importance.  Silks,  damasks,  and  velvets  ^re  manu- 
factured at  Rome,  Bolosna,  Perugia,  Camerino,  and  Fossombrone 
where  the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  has  given  to  the  works  the  impulse 
of  the  steam-engine.  Ribbons  of  good  quality  are  manufactured  at 
Bologna,  Forli,  Fano,  and  Pesaro ;  and  silk  stockings  are  made  at 
the  same  places,  and  at  Ancona  and  Ascoli.  The  silk  veils  and 
crape  of  Bologna  were  formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe ; 
and  though  the  trade  has  declined,  they  are  still  esteemed  in  France 
and  other  countries.  The  carpets  of  Pergola  were  once  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  where  they 
had  a  ready  sale  as  a  good  imitation  of  the  English  patterns :  the 
hats  of  Rome,  which  are  manufactured  to  the  value  of  200,000  scudi 
annuallv,  are  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  States^  and  even 
in  Naples  and  Tuscany.  Wax  candles,  to  the  amount  of  250,000 
scudi,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  class  for  domestic  use,  are 
made  at  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia,  Ancona,  and  Foligno :  at  the 
latter  place,  the  trade  is  particularly  flourishing.  The  cotton  fabrics 
at  Rome,  in  the  semicircular  Theatridium  of  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, have  made  little  progress,  compared  to  the  manufacture  of 
hemp  and  flax.  The  ropes  and  cordage  produced  in  the  asylums, 
public  schools,  and  private  rope-yards  are  of  superior  quality, 
and  are  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and  to  Greece.  The  Paper 
manufactories  of  Fabriano,  established  as  early  as  1564^  still  keep 
up  their  reputation :  the  quantity  manufactured  annually  in  the 
States  is  3,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  derived  from 
Falnriano,    The  paper  rivals  in  its  quality  -the  great  Neapolit^*^ 
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establishment  on  the  Fibreno,  and  is  exported  to  the  Levant,  and 
even  to  the  Brazils. 

9.  AGKICULTURE. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Papal  States,  with  the  exception  of  the 
system  which  prevails  in  the  Roman  Campagna»  differs  very  little 
from  that  of  Tuscany ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  active  industry 
which  has  rendered  the  territory  of  the  Grand-Duke  the  garden  of 
Italy.  The  leading  peculiarity  of  the  Papal  system  is  the  prevalence 
of  immense  farms  in  the  least  cultivated  districts.  The  Campagna 
immediately  around  Rome,  called  by  the  Italian  agriculturists  the 
"  Agro  Romano  ;*'  the  vast  tract  of  Maremma»  which  spreads  along 
the  coast  from  the  Tuscan  frontier  to  that  of  Naples;  and  the 
marshy  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  are  all 
cultivated  upon  the  system  of  large  farms,  and  are  consequently  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  agriculturists.  In  other  parts  of  Italy 
the  farms  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  have  })oor  landlords  and 
still  poorer  tenants.  The  large  estates  are  held  in  mortmain  ;  the 
longest  leases  are  for  life,  and  the  shortest  for  twelve  years.  The 
Maremma  district  is  divided  among  150  farmers.  The  Agro  Ro- 
mano, containing  about  550,000  English  acres,  is  divided  into  farms 
varying  from  IsSo  to  3000  acres :  some,  however,  are  much  larger, 
as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  farm  of  Campomorto,  which  con- 
tains not  less  than  20,000  acres.  This  immense  tract  is  in  the 
hands  of  about  forty  farmers,  who  are  called  '*  Mercanti  di  Cam- 
pagna,'* and  form  a  corporation  protected  by  the  Government,  and 
possessed  of  peculiar  privileges.  Each  Mercante  rents  several 
farms,  paying  a  fixed  rent  only  for  the  cultivable  ground :  many  of 
them  are  extremely  rich,  and  live  in  palaces  at  Rome,  where  they 
have  counting-houses  and  clerks  to  transact  the  business  of  their 
farms.  The  smallest  farms  of  the  Agro  Romano  require  a  capital 
of  2000/.,  while  the  largest  require  one  of  20,000/. ;  the  rent  alone 
of  the  farm  of  Campomorto,  mentioned  above,  is  5000/.  a-year. 
Leases  at  fixed  rents  are  rare  in  the  Papal  States,  except  in  some 
of  the  great  farms  and  in  the  Maremma,  where  estates  are  occasion- 
ally subdivided  and  underlet  to  small  farmers.  The  mezzeria 
system,  or  the  plan  of  colonizing,  everywhere  prevails.  This 
system,  which  dates  from  the  earliest  times  of  Italian  history,  is 
founded  on  a  division  of  profits  between  the  landlord  and  tenant : 
it  necessarily  implies  a  mutual  good  faith  between  the  parties^ 
and  an  entire  reliance  on  the  integrity  of  the  cultivator.  In  Tus- 
cany, where  the  system  flourishes  in  great  perfection,  its  advantages 
are  considered  by  some  to  counterbalance  its  practical  evils;  but 
in  the  Papal  States  it  has  produced  great  wretchedness  among  both 
tenants  and  labourers.  The  mezzeria  may  be  defined  as  a  land  of 
unwritten  contract  or  partnership  between  the  landlord  and  tenant : 
the  landlord  supplies  capital,  the  tenant  finds  labour  and  the  imple- 
ments required  in  ordinary  cultivation.  The  seed  for  sowing  is 
TMud  for  jointly,  and  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  equaUy  divided. 
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All  extra  work,  sach  as  embaaking,  plantine,  redaiming  waate 
lands,  &c.,  falls  upon  the  landlord,  who  pays  the  tenant  wages  for 
this  additional  work.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  system  at 
first  sight,  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  an  equal  division 
of  the  produce  is  impracticable  in  the  Papal  States,  where  the 
people  are  deficient  in  the  industry  and  thrift  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  Tuscan  countryman.  The  tenant  is  therefore  unable  to 
live  on  the  half  produce,  and  is  consequentlv  in  perpetual  debt  to 
his  landlord.  This  result  is  again  practically  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  farm  on  the  mezzeria  system  does  not  return  more  than  2^ 
per  cent,  on  the  capital,  while  one  held  on  lease  generally  returns  3 
per  cent.  The  land  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  is 
farmed  out  at  fixed  rents,  sells  readily  for  forty  years'  purchase ; 
while  no  one  will  purchase  a  mezzena  farm  who  does  not  obtain 
5  per  cent,  net  for  his  capital.  The  most  profitable  kind  of  agri- 
col  tural  occupation  is  grazing :  in  recent  years  mulberries  have 
been  a  more  satisfactory  investment  even  than  the  olive.  The  vine- 
yards require  great  care,  and  with  few  exceptions  make  inadequate 
returns.  The  system  of  farming  in  the  Roman  plain  is  in  many 
respects  peculiar.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  seldom  lives  on  his 
estate,  the  solitary  casale  being  tenanted  by  the  fattore,  or  steward, 
and  by  the  herdsmen.  In  the  winter  the  farm  is  covered  with 
cattle:  the  number  of  sheep  collected  on  the  Campagna  at  that 
season  is  said  to  amount  to  600,000 ;  and  the  large  grey  oxen,  whidi 
are  bred  for  the  Roman  market,  cannot  be  much  less  than  half  that 
namb^-.  The  herdsmen  are  seen  riding  over  the  plain  wrapped 
in  a  sheep-skin  cloak,  and  carrying  a  long  pike  :  the  horses  tney 
ride  are  almost  wild,  and  are  turned  loose  in  summer  among  the 
woods  and  morasses  of  the  coast,  where  they  mingle  with  the  buf- 
faloes and  herds  of  swine  which  people  that  desolate  tract  As  the 
summer  draws  on,  the  climate  becomes  too  unhealthy  for  the 
cattle :  the  sheep  and  oxen  are  then  driven  from  the  plain  to  the 
cool  pastures  on  the  Sabine  hills,  to'the  high  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rieti,  and  even  to  die  mountains  of  the  AbruzzL  At 
harvest  time  the  heats  are  of  course  terrific,  and  the  malaria 
assumes  its  most  deadly  character.  The  peasants  from  the  Vol- 
scian  hills  and  from  beyond  the  frontier  come  down  into  the  plain 
to  earn  a  few  crowns  for  the  ensuing  winter :  they  work  in  the 
harvest-field  all  day  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  at  night  sleep  on 
the  damp  earth,  from  which  the  low  heavy  vapour  of  the  pestilent 
malaria  begins  to  rise  at  sunset  Even  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
are  often  struck  down  in  a  single  week;  before  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in,  hundreds  of  hardy  mountaineers  have  perished  on  the 
plain,  and  those  who  survive  either  die  on  their  return  home  or 
bear  the  mark  of  the  pestilence  for  life.  As  socto  as  the  harvest  is 
over  the  immense  Campagna  is  utterly  deserted :  the  herdsmen  are 
absent  with  their  cattle,  the  fattore  takes  refuge  in  Rome,  and  the 
labourers  retire  to  the  few  scattered  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
plain,  where  they  imagine  that  tiiey  enjoy  an  immunity  from  th'" 
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malaria,  which  even  there  fdlows  them  with  its  fi&tal  influence. 
After  each  harvest  the  land,  in  some  parts  of  the  Maremma  more 
especially,  is  generally  left  to  pasture  for  an  indefinite  time,  the 
farmer  seldom  allowing  more  than  one  wheat  crop  in  four  years. 
In  the  more  peopled  districts  there  is  an  annual  rotation  from  corn 
to  spring  grasses.  In  all  parts  of  the  States  the  agricultural 
implements  are  of  the  rudest  kind  ;  the  native  manufacture  never 
deviates  from  the  primitive  style  which  has  prevailed  for  ages*  and 
the  heavY  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  the  improvements  of  other  countries. 

10.  CHARACTEklSTICS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  Italy  without  observing  the 
striking  difference  between  its  northern  and  southern  provinces. 
The  traveller  whose  object  is  to  combine  instruction  with  the  other 
purposes  of  his  journey,  will  discover  on  crossing  the  frontier  of 
the  Papal  States  that  he  has  entered  on  a  country  of  new  associa- 
tions and  ideas.  A  class  of  objects,  differing  altogether  from  those 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  Northern  Italy,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  his  notice ;  and  unless  he  be  prepared  to  appreciate  them, 
he  will  not  only  lose  a  great  portion  or  enjoyment,  but  will  be  in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  sole  interest  of  the  country  is  centred  in 
its  great  capitals.  That  portion  of  Italy  which  it  is  our  province 
to  describe  in  the  present  volume  includes  within  its  limits  a  field 
of  study  and  observation  almost  inexhaustible.  Though  rifled  for 
centuries  by  all  classes  of  writers,  there  is  still  no  part  of  Europe 
which  the  traveller  will  find  so  richly  stored  with  intellectual 
treasure.  From  the  North  it  differs  mainly  in  this,  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  Italy  of  classical  times.  It  carries  the  mind  back 
through  the  history  of  twenty  centuries  to  the  events  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  Roman  greatness.  It  presents  us  with  the  inonu- 
ments  of  nations  which  either  ceased  to  exist  before  the  origin  of 
Rome,  or  gradually  sunk  under  her  power.  Every  province  is  full 
of  associations ;  everv  step  we  take  is  on  ground  hallowed  by  the 
spirits  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Home. 
These  however  are  not  the  only  objects  which  command  attention. 
In  the  darkness  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  Rome,  Italy  was  the 
first  country  which  burst  the  trammels  in  which  the  world  had  so 
long  been  bound ;  constitutional  freedom  first  arose  amidst  the 
contests  of  the  popes  with  the  German  emperors ;  and  in  the  repub- 
lics of  Middle  Italy  the  human  mind  was  developed  with  a  rapidity 
and  grandeur  which  Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had 
never  equalled.  The  light  of  modern  civilization  was  first  kindled 
on  the  soil  which  had  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Italy  of  the  middle  ages  for 
its  first  lessons,  not  only  in  political  wisdom,  but  in  law,  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  art.  The  history  of  the  Italian  republics  is  not  a  mere 
record  of  political  party,  or  of  the  struggles  of  petty  princes  and 
v-ival  factions :  it  is  the  record  of  an  era  in  which  modern  civiliza- 
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tion  received  its  earliest  impulses.  Amidst  the  extraordinary 
energy  of  their  citizens,  conquest  was  not  the  exchisive  object,  as 
in  the  dark  ages  which  had  preceded  them :  before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  universities  of  the  free  cities  opened  a 
new  path  for  literature  and  science,  and  sent  forth  their  philo- 
sophers and  jurists  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  advancement 
The  constitutional  liberties  of  Europe  derived  inestimable  lessons 
from  the  free  institutions  of  Italy,  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian 
princes  afforded  as^^lums  to  that  genius  which  has  survived  the 
liberties  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  The  middle- ag^e  history  of 
Italy,  and  particularly  of  its  central  provinces,  has  hitherto  been 
scarcely  regarded  by  the  traveller,  although  in  many  respects  it  is 
not  less  interesting  than  the  records  of  classical  times.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  her  early  institutions  with  those  of  England, 
and  the  part  which  many  of  our  countrymen  played  in  the  great 
drama  oi  Italian  history,  associate  us  more  immediately  with  this 
period  than  with  any  other  in  her  annals.  We  may  perhaps  recog- 
nise, in  the  energy  and  originality  of  the  Italian  character  during 
the  middle  ages,  a  prototype  of  that  prodigious  activity  which  our 
own  country  has  acquired  under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which 
they  taught  her.  We  must  at  least  regard  with  respect  a  people 
who  have  done  so  much  in  the  great  cause  of  human  amelioration, 
and  admit  that  the  period  in  which  Italy  started  from  her  slumber, 
and  led  the  way  in  toe  march  of  European  improvement,  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  eras  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  physical  characters  of  Central  Italy  are  not  less  interesting 
than  its  historical  associations.  To  apply  our  remarks  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  Papal  States,  we  may  say  without  hesitation  that 
their  resources  have  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  appreciated. 
We  are  convinced  that  no  people  in  Europe  have  been  so  little 
understood,  or  so  much  misrepresented.  The  traveller  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  from  Bologna  to  Florence,  and  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  neither  stopping  to  explore  the  objects  which 
present  themselves  on  the  road,  nor  turning  aside  into  less  beaten 
tracts,  can  have  formed  no  idea  of  the  treasures  of  art  abundantly 
placed  within  his  reach.  He  can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  people,  or  of 
knowing  the  charms  of  the  provincial  cities.  In  regard  to  art,  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  studied  exclusively  in 
the  galleries  of  the  great  capitals.  The  filiations  of  the  different 
schools,  the  links  of  the  chain  which  connect  together  the  leading 
epochs,  not  merely  in  painting,  but  in  architecture  and  sculpture, 
are  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  halls  of  the  museums  and  palaces  of 
Rome,  but  in  the  smaller  cities,  where  every  branch  of  art,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  local  sovereigns  or  the  republics,  has  left 
some  of  its  most  important  works.  No  one  who  has  not  deviated 
from  the  hi^h  roads  can  know  how  richly  the  Papal  States  abound 
in  provincial  cities,  in  which  we  find  all  the  elegancies  of  life  com- 
bined with  museums,  and  palaces,  and  institutions,  far  beyond  m^ 
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other  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  only  by  seeking  them  in  their 
own  homes  that  we  can  appreciate  the  educated  and  courteous 
character  of  the  provincial  nobility,  the  intelligence  of  the  middle 
ranks,  and  the  merits  of  a  very  noble  peasantry.  We  know 
nothing  more  delightful  than  the  unaffected  hospitality  which  the 
stranger  meets  with  in  the  smaller  towns,  or  the  security  felt 
among  the  open-hearted  people,  who  have  not  lost  their  national 
character  among  the  crowds  of  the  great  capitals.  The  stranger 
who  possesses  the  main  secret  to  the  confidence  of  the  people — the 
power  of  conversing  with  them  in  their  own  language — may  travel 
over  all  parts  of  the  States  and  be  sure  of  finding  friends.  We 
have  explored  the  least  known  and  least  frequented  districts,  have 
traversed  the  mountains  unprotected,  and  have  dwelt  among  their 
remotest  villages  for  days  together,  with  a  sense  of  security  which 
we  had  never  occasion  to  regret. 

The  scenery  of  central  Italy  is  another  charm  which  will  appeal 
}>robably  to  a  larger  class.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauties  of  par- 
ticular districts  traversed  by  the  high  road,  the  finest  characters  of 
Italian  scenery  must  be  sought^  like  the  people,  beyond  the  beaten 
track.  The  fertility  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  the  rich  cultivation  of 
Romagna,  the  beautiful  country  intersected  by  the  Velino,  the  Me- 
tauro,  the  Anio,  and  the  Sacco,  have  each  an  interest  of  a  different 
character,  which  the  traveller  will  not  be  long  in  appreciating  as 
they  deserve.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  forms  of 
the  Umbrian  mountains,  or  more  rich  than  the  delicious  valleys 
which  burst  upon  the  traveller  at  different  stages  of  his  journey. 
Nature  there  appears  in  a  richness  of  colouring  to  which  the  eye 
has  never  been  before  accustomed.  In  the  southern  provinces 
the  purity  of  atmosphere  is  combined  with  an  harmonious  repose 
of  nature,  the  costumes  of  the  people  are  in  the  highest  degree  pic- 
turesque, and  the  buildings  have  the  rare  merit  of  being  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  scenery. 

Among  the  first  objects  which  will  be  presented  to  the  traveller, 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  are  the  most  important.  We  shall 
therefore  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  such  general  facts  in  re- 
ference to  their  archeeological  cnaracters,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prepare  the  traveller  for  their  study. 

13.  PELASGIC  ABCHITECTURE. 

No  circumstance  is  so  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  stranger 
who  travels  into  Italy  for  the  purposes  of  study,  as  the  frequent 
misapplication  of  the  terms  Pelasgic,  Cyclopean,  and  Etruscan. 
Every  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  in  middle  Italy  has  been 
called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names,  merely  because  the  style  is 
colossal  compared  to  the  later  works  of  Roman  construction.  Even 
the  best-known  cities  of  Etruria,  where  we  h&ve  the  monuments 
of  a  people  confessedly  distinct  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  have  been  described  as  Cyclopean  and  Pe- 
lasgic.   The  three  terms  have  sometimes  been  appliea  to  the  same 
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objects,  and  by  the  same  writers.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how 
any  travellers  who  have  personally  examined  the  country,  or  studied 
the  early  history  of  Italy  on  the  spot,  can  have  fallen  into  such  an 
error.  To  apply  the  term  Cyclopean  to  the  Etruscan  style  is  not 
less  absurd  tnan  to  identify  the  DruidicaJ  temples  of  Stonehenge 
and  Abury  with  the  massive  style  of  our  early  Saxon  architectitre. 
This  misapplication  of  terms  is  of  serious  importance  to  the  Italian 
traveller.  It  perplexes  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  inquiries,  and 
history  is  comounded  by  the  very  monuments  which  are  its  best 
expositors. 

The  Pelasgic  remains,  of  which  the  Papal  States  contain  so  lar^e 
a  share,  may  be  classed  among  those  remarkable  confirmations  of  his- 
tory which  have  been  derived  in  recent  years  from  a  more  accurate 
study  of  archaeology.  Whether  the  Pelasgi  were  originally  a  people 
from  Thrace,  or  irom  a  country  still  more  northward,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  great  colonists  of  Southern  Europe. 
They  may  be  followed  from  Thessaly  to  Asia  Minor,  through  the 
greater  part  of  Greece,  and  through  many  islands  of  the  ^gean. 
We  know  that  they  imited  with  the  Hellenes  to  form  the  Greek 
nation,  that  they  built  Ai^os  and  Lycosura  (b.c.  1820),  which 
Pausanias  calls  *'  the  most  ancient,  and  the  model  from  which  all 
other  cities  were  built."  According  to  the  historians,  two  distinct 
colonies  emigrated  to  central  Italy.  The  first  came  direct  from 
Lycosura  and  settled  in  Umbria,  where  they  united  with  the  abo- 
rigines, a  race  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The  Oscans  and  the 
Siculi  are  supposed  to  have  been  branches  either  of  this  united 
stock,  or  of  the  Umbrians  alone.  The  second  Pelasgic  colony  invaded 
Italy  from  Dodona,  and  brought  with  them  many  arts  unknown  to 
their  predecessors.  They  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vehnus, 
about  the  modern  frontier  of  Rome  and  Naples,  near  Rieti.  The 
first,  or  Umbrian  colony,  seems  to  have  lost  its  Greek  language  at 
an  early  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Eugubian  tables^  which 
confirm  tnese  historical  statements  in  their  roost  important  facts. 
It  is  not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  arising  out  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  colony,  that  the  Latin  language  is  considered  to  derive 
its  Greek  element  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  all  its  Latin  from  the 
Umbrians.  The  Pelasgi  were  subdued  by  the  Etruscans  about  fifty 
years  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
the  whole  race  appears  to  have  disappeared  as  one  of  the  leading 
nations  of  Italy. 

This  historical  sketch  is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  they  have  left 
behind  them.  The  first  colony  built  no  cities ;  the  second  settled 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  thence  spread  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  country  to  the  south.  Accordingly,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rieti,  we  find  a  large  cluster  of  ancient  cities, 
many  of  which  are  still  to  be  identified  by  the  descriptions  and  dis- 
tances handed  down  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 
The  whole  district  is  covered  with  their  ruins.  We  find,  in  the 
precise  locality  indicated  by  Dionysius,  the  walls  of  Palatium,  frorn 
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which  Evander  and  his  Arcadian  colonists  emigrated  to  Rome  forty  I 
years  before  the  Trojan  war.  We  recognise  the  sites  of  other  cities  of 
equal  interest,  and  in  some  instances  discover  that  their  names  have 
undergone  but  little  change.  We  trace  the  Pelasgi  from  this  spot 
in  their  course  southwards,  alon^  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sabine 
hills,  and  mark  their  progress  in  civilization  by  the  more  massive 
and  artificial  style  of  construction  which  they  adopted.  Their  cities 
were  now  generally  placed  upon  hills»  and  fortified  by  walls  of  such 
colossal  structure  that  they  still  astonish  us  by  their  solidiW.  The 
progressive  improvement  of  their  military  architecture  oeconies 
more  apparent  as  we  approach  their  southern  limits.  Hence  the 
very  finest  specimens  oi  Pelaspc  construction  in  Europe  are  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Sabine  chain  at  Alatri,  Arpino,  and  other  towns 
on  the  frontier,  which  will  be  described  in  the  Hand-Book  for 
Southern  Italy. 

The  style  of  their  construction  was  almost  invariably  polygonal, 
consisting  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  the  angles  of  one  exactly 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  adjoining  masses.  They  were  put 
together  without  cement,  and  so  accurately  as  to  leave  no  interstices 
whatever.  This  style  may  be  traced  throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  all  the  countries  which  history  describes  as  colonised  by  the 
Pelasgic  tribes.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  style  are 
where  the  formation  of  the  country  presented  a  csdcareous  stone, 
occurring  naturally  in  parallel  strata,  and  obviously  suggest- 
ing the  horizontal  mode  of  construction.  Another  variety  was 
produced  by  local  circumstances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
where  tufa  is  the  prevailing  stone.  At  Tusculum,  for  example,  the 
softness  and  quality  of  the  tufa  pointed  out  the  horizontal  style ; 
and  thus,  in  the  rare  instances  m  which  the  Pelasgi  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  tufa  as  their  material,  the  blocks  incline  to  parallelo- 
grams. Even  here,  however,  where  the  style  was  evidently  con- 
trolled by  circumstances,  the  taste  for  the  national  custom  may  still 
be  recognised ;  and  we  often  find  that  the  blocks  have  been  shaped 
so  as  to  deviate  in  many  places  from  regular  squares,  and  that  they 
are  sometimes  cut  into  curves.  At  the  ruins  of  Ampiglione,  near 
Tivoli,  the  supposed  site  of  Empulum,  we  have  probably  the  most 
ancient  example  of  the  Pelasgic  style  in  tufa.  It  is  entirely  polygimal, 
hut  the  blocks  were  apparently  found  broken  into  irregular  masses 
by  their  fall  from  the  mountains,  and  therefore  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  this  construction.  Instances  of  this  are  not  wanting 
farther  south.  In  the  wild  mountain-pass,  leading  from  the  valley 
of  Sulmona  to  the  Piano  di  Cinquemiglia,  in  the  second  province  of 
Abruzzo  Ultra,  we  have  observed  in  the  precipitous  ravines  frequent 
examples  of  limestone  so  broken  that  they  might  almost  have  been 
called^  Pelasgic  as  they  stood.  We  may  therefore  assume  as  a 
general  rule,  that  whenever  the  materials  which  the  Pelasgi  em- 
ployed were  of  hard  stone,  the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted 
m  Its  utmost  purity,  and  whenever  the  geological  formation  of^  the 
country  presented  tufa  or  soft  calcareous  stone  occurring  in  natural 
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horizontal  strata,  their  style  was  modified  accordingly,  but  always 
retained  more  or  less  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their  national 
architecture.  The  Roman  kings  imitated  the  polygonal  style  in 
all  cases  where  the  hard  stone  was  unfavourable  to  the  parallelo- 
grams of  Etruria,  and  hence  we  find  polygonal  walls  in  many  towns 
of  Latium  which  are  known  to  date  from  this  period.  Even  during 
the  republic  the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted  in  some  of 
the  most  important  works.  We  see  it  in  the  substructions  of  the 
Appian  and  other  ^reat  military  roads,  and  recognise  it  still  more 
frequently  in  the  villas  around  Tivoli. 

12.  CYCLOPEAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  difference  of  style  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Etruscan  is  not 
more  strongly  marked  than  that  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Cy- 
clopean. We  have  already  seen  that  the  Pelasgi  built  the  walls  of 
Lycosura  eighteen  centuries  before  Christ,  and  that  Pausanias 
describes  it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  such  cities.  The  walls  of 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae  were  built  about  four  centuries  later,  and 
according  to  the  same  authority  by  a  different  people,  the  Cyclopes. 
As  these  two  cities,  though  upwards  of  3000  years  old,  are  still  as 
perfect  as  when  Pausanias  visited  them  sixteen  centuries  a^o,  we 
may  regard  them  as  the  type  of  all  similar  structures  which  we 
shall  meet  with  either  in  Greece  or  Italy.  That  the  Cyclopean 
style  is  really  the  work  of  a  people  different  from  the  Pelasgi  is 
proved  by  numerous  circumstances.  Euripides  describes  the  walls 
of  Mycenae  as  built  in  the  Phoenician  method ;  and  Pausanias  found 
the  style  so  peculiar  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  describe  it. 
His  description,  written  from  personal  observation,  applies  at  this 
day,  not  only  to  the  Greek  cities,  but  to  every  other  example  of  the 
style  which  we  shall  meet  with  elsewhere.  •'  The  walls,"  he  says, 
"  the  only  portion  which  remains,  are  built  of  rough  stones  i>^lB(^y 
afiyCJy),  so  large  that  the  smallest  of  them  could  not  be  moved  from 
their  position  by  a  pair  of  mules.  Smaller  stones  have  been  in- 
serted between  them,  in  order  that  the  larger  blocks  might  be  more 
firmly  held  together."*  Homer,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad, 
characterises  Tiryns  as  the  walled  city  (Tl^vvia  ts  rsix^oBo-cav)^ 
and  mentions  Mycene  as  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its 
buildings  (Mux/^va;  evKrif^svoy  'ffroXlB^ov).  To  these  facts  we 
shall  only  add,  that  the  Cyclo]>ean  st^^le,  wherever  it  is  found,  is 
composed,  as  stated  by  Pausanias,  of  irregular  polygonal  masses^ 
with  small  stones  filling  up  the  interstices.  It  occurs  very  rarely 
ia  Italy,  and  is  best  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Corniculum  near  Monte 
Rotondo  (p.  164).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  extraordinary 
Cyclopean  work  in  existence,  the  great  eallery  of  Tiryns,  formed 
by  cutting  away  the  superincumbent  blocks  in  the  form  of  an 
arched  roof,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  triangular  gateway  of  the 
Pelasgic  fortress  of  Arpino,  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments 
which  we  have  ever  seen  either  in  Greece  or  Italy. 
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13.   THE  ETRUSCANS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  a  people  altogether  distinct  from 
tlie  Pelas^ic  colonists,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same 
great  family.  The  Greek  historians  invariably  call  them  Tyrrheni, 
while  the  Romans  call  them  Etrusci.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  say  that  they  were  of  Lydian  origin,  that  they  sailed 
from  Smyrna  and  settled  in  Umbria.  Many  of  their  national 
customs,  religious  rites,  and  domestic  manners  correspond  with 
those  of  Asia  Minor,  and  give  consistency  to  this  account.  They 
subdued  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgi,  who  finally  disappeared  as 
distinct  people  by  incorporation  with  their  conquerors.  The 
Etruscans  spread  in  time  over  the  whole  of  central  Italy,  and  as  far 
south  as  Campania,  where  they  founded  Capua.  They  had  no  doubt 
acquired  mucJi  knowledge  from  the  Pelasgi,  but  by  encouraging 
Greek  artists  to  settle  among  them  they  derived  nearly  all  their  I 
more  important  arts  directly  from  Greece.  We  know  that  Dema-  I 
ratus  of  Corinth  brought  with  him  to  Tarquinii  the  plastic  art  and 
the  manufacture  of  brass  or  bronze,  which  afterwards  obtained 
such  celebrity  in  all  the  cities  of  Etruria.  The  names  of  artists 
which  occur  on  the  vases  of  Magna  Graecia,  are  seen  on  many  of 
those  found  among  the  cities  of  Etruria :  all  these  vases  of  Greek 
origin  are  far  superior  in  workmanship  to  those  found  at  Clusium 
and  other  places,  where  Etruscan  characters  are  combined  with  a 
coarser  material  and  a  ruder  art.  The  connection  of  Etruria  with 
Egypt,  either  directly  by  commerce,  or  indirectly  through  Greece, 
is  shown  by  vases  of  Egyptian  form,  if  not  of  Egyptian  manu- 
facture ;  by  scarabsei  imitating  the  forms  of  Egypt,  and  frequently 
inscribed  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mythology.  It 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the 
inquiry,  and  indeed  it  is  impossible,  without  entering  into  ample 
details,  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  It  may  however  be  said,  that 
by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Etruria 
came  from  Greece.  In  architecture  the  Etruscan  walls  are  in- 
variably built  of  parallelograms  of  soft  calcareous  stone  or  of 
tufa,  laid  together  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  horizontal 
courses  without  cement.  The  only  exception  is  Cosa,  where 
a  Pelasgic  origin  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanation. 
The  architecture  of  their  tombs  has  a  subterranean  character,  being 
sometimes  excavated  in  rocks  above  ground,  as  at  Castel  d'Asso ; 
and  at  others  sunk  beneath  the  surface  and  covered  with  tumuli 
or  cones  of  masonry.  When  excavated  in  the  form  of  cavern 
sepulchres  they  are  decorated  with  architectural  ornaments,  which 
again  show  the  influence  of  Grecian  art.  The  mouldings  of  their 
fa9ades,  and  the  rude  imitations  of  triglyphs,  are  but  a  corruption 
of  Doric.  The  doors,  contracting  towards  the  top,  in  some  in- 
stances resemble  the  Egyptian,  but  in  others  they  differ  little  from 
the  style  still  visible  in  Greece,  and  of  which  the  great  door  of  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenee  is  the  finest  example.    The  arcLi- 
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tecture  of  their  temples,  as  pretenred  in  tlie  style  adopted  as  Toacan 
by  the  Romans,  also  shows  an  identity  of  principles  with  the  oldest 
fonn  of  Doric.  Their  paintings  are  Urecian  in  style,  in  mythology, 
in  costames,  and  in  the  ceremonies  thev  represent  Their  bronses  are 
a]8o  in  the  Greek  style,  and  the  excellence  of  the  manuftcture  may 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  Corinthian  cdonists  already  mentioned. 
Their  sculpture  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  has  neither  the  bold- 
ness of  the  ^ginetan  marbles,  nor  the  repose  of  the  Egyptian. 
With  just  fM'oportions,  the  forms  of  the  human  figure  are  undefined, 
the  position  of  the  limbs  is  constrained  and  studied,  the  drapery  is 
arranged  with  a  minute  attention  to  regularity  approaching  to 
stiffness,  and  the  countenances  are  often  wanting  in  character  and 
expression.  Of  their  language,  as  preserved  to  us  in  inscriptions, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing ;  and  of  the  words  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Romans  as  examples  of  the  £truscan 
tongue,  only  two  have  been  met  with  in  inscriptions,  viz.  Lioi, 
king,  and  Lasnb,  the  name  of  Etruria  itself.  The  only  expression 
satisfactorily  made  out  is  the  very  common  one  of  Ril  avil,  vixit 
mno8  ;  beyond  this  all  is  mere^coi^ecture.  In  foct,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  this  wonderful 
people,  that  their  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  deciphered,  and  yet 
their  language  remains  unintelligible.  It  is  unexplained  by  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Celtic.  Nearly  every  letter  is  proved  to  be  Greek, 
or  rather  that  oldest  form  of  it  which  is  termed  Pelasgic.  It  was 
written  generally  from  right  to  left,  like  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Eugubian  tables,  in  which  the  Pelasgic  letter  is  also  recognised. 
The  Etruscan  words,  however,  have  no  affinit^r  with  the  Umbrian 
of  those  celebrated  monuments.  The  bilingual  inscriptions  hitherto 
dlBcovered  have  been  very  few,  and  have  not  been  of  a  character  to 
throw  li^ht  on  this  difficult  subject  Is  it  likely  that  some  Rosetta 
stone  will  yet  be  discovered,  in  which  we  may  find  the  long-lost 
key  to  the  literature  of  this  mysterious  people  ? 

14.    THE  ROICANS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  derived  her  earliest  ideas  of  art  and 
civilization  from  Etruria.  The  Tuscan  style  was  adopted  by  the 
Romans  for  their  earliest  temples,  and  the  massive  forms  of  Etrus- 
can architecture  were  employed  in  their  greatest  public  works. 
They  derived  their  religious  ceremonies  from  the  priestly  aristocracy 
of  Etruria,  and  adopted  the  Etruscan  arts  of  manufacture  without 
improving  them.  We  roust  not  therefore  look  for  much  originality 
in  Roman  wQrks.  From  the  period  of  the  Kings  to  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  art,  so  far  from  improving  under  the  Romans,  gradually 
declined.  Even  after  that  event  had  opened  a  new  field  of  obser- 
vation, and  created  a  desire  for  works  of  art,  the  artists  of  the  con- 
quered nations  were  the  onlj  persons  who  were  capable  of  supplying 
them.  So  long  as  the  architecture  of  Etruria  maintained  its  influ- 
ence at  Rome,  the  public  works  were  characterised  by  great  dura- 
bility and  grandeur.  The  bridges,  the  public  roads,  and  the  colossal 
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aqueducts,  were  all  probably  suggested  by  the  Etruscans,  and  Rom 
excelled  more  in  these  works  of  public  utility  than  in  any  othe 
branch  of  art.  As  the  Tuscan  style  was  imported  for  the  earliea 
works  of  Rome,  so  the  new  conquests  led  to  the  introduction  c 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  from  Greece.  But  the  beauty  of  Greel 
art,  founded  upon  undeviating  principles  subservient  to  one  aiaii 
idea,  was  speedily  corrupted :  tne  Romans  retained  nothing  but  it 
forms,  they  rejected  its  principles,  and  at  length  corrupted  wha 
remained  with  devices  ot  their  own.  Of  all  the  works  which  th( 
Romans  have  left  to  us,  the  most  faultless  in  its  proportions  and  thi 
most  beautiful  in  its  general  effect  is  the  Pantheon.  The  circulai 
tombs,  and  possibly  the  circular  temples,  were  adopted  from  th< 
Etruscans,  but  with  such  modifications  and  improvements  as  have 
made  them  rank  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Rome 
About  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Composite,  or  Roman  order 
seems  to  have  been  invented.  The  earliest  example  of  this  style  if 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  There,  as  in  the  later  works  of  the  empire,  in  the 
Coliseum,  the  baths,  the  theatres,  &c.,  we  have,  as  the  leading  cha* 
racteristics,  a  combination  of  the -arch  with  the  Grecian  orders,  in 
which  for  the  first  time  columns  are  employed,  not  as  essentials  tc 
the  stability  of  the  structure,  but  as  mere  ornaments.  This  innova- 
tion naturally  led  to  the  employment  of  the  column  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  hence  we  find  an  isolated  pillar  used  either  as  a  funeral 
or  triumphal  monument.  The  allegiance  of  the  Romans  to  Greek 
art  became  gradually  weaker,  and  was  at  last  completely  thrown 
off  in  the  Basilicas.  The  Roman  domestic  architecture  is  only  to 
be  studied  with  advantage  at  Pompeii:  it  would  be  out  of  place 
therefore  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  volume,  more  parti- 
cularly as  the  subject  will  be  examined  in  detail  in  the  Hand-Book 
for  Southern  Italy.  In  painting,  the  only  remains  we  have  of 
Roman  art  are  the  fragments  discovered  in  tombs,  in  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  &c.  These  are  mostly  arabesques,  but  whenever  composi- 
tions are  attempted,  they  are  mostly  simple  groups,  or  an  episode 
complete  in  itself.  The  Nozze  Aldobrandini  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  kind.  In  the  greater  number  of  examples  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  the  subjects  are  either  illustrative  of 
some  tale  of  classical  mythology,  or  represent  some  single  figure  as 
a  dancer,  thrown  out  in  fine  relief  on  a  dark  ground.  All  these 
however  are  mere  house  decorations,  and  we  have  no  work  which 
the  ancients  themselves  described  with  praise.  In  sculpture,  the 
Romans  showed  as  little  originality  and  as  little  native  talent  as 
in  other  branches  of  art.  Most  of  the  works  which  have  survived  to 
our  time,  if  not  imported  from  Greece  as  the  spoils  of  conquest, 
were  executed  in  Italy  by  Greek  artists,  down  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  empire.  Of  the  leading  works  of  this  class  we  may  mention 
that  the  Laocoon  is  referred  by  the  best  authorities  to  the  time  of 
Titus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  that  of  Nero,  the  Antinous  to  that 
of  Hadrian,  and  the  Torso  Belvedere  is  probably  still  later.  Even 
the  imperial  statues  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Greek  sculptors, 
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resident  at  Rome ;  and  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  divinities  perhaps 
owe  their  excellence  to  the  devotional  feeling  with  which  a  Greek 
would  have  entered  on  his  task.  Under  Hadrian,  we  have  a  striking 
proof  of  the  imitation  of  foreign  examples,  in  the  numerous  copies 
of  Egyptian  architecture  and  art.  The  chamber  of  Canopus  in  the 
Capitol  is  filled  with  statues  of  this  class,  all  highly  finished,  but 
bearing  ample  evidence  of  Greek  art  applied  to  Egyptian  subjects. 
The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Sarcophagi  form  aa  important  class  of  sculjp- 
tures»  which  might  well  be  treated  at  greater  length  than  our  limits 
will  allow.  In  them  we  read  the  metaphysical  religion  of  the  time 
expressed  by  such  fables  of  mythology  as  have  reference  to  death. 
The  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  story  of  Endymion,  the  battle-scenes 
from  the  poets,  are  all  sufficiently  explicit,  but  in  the  later  examples 
the  symbolical  meaning  becomes  more  obscure,  until  we  have  the 
last  example  of  foreign  imitation  in  the  introduction  of  the  Mithratic 
mysteries.  Many  of  these  works  are  of  the  highest  class  of  sculp- 
ture, and  are  full  of  materials  of  study  both  to  the  artist  and 
mythologist 

15.    CHRISTIAN  ABCHITECTURE. 

The  early  Christian  architecture,  avoiding  the  forms  of  the  pagan 
temples,  chose  for  its  models  the  ancient  Basilicas,  which  had  served 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  empire  as  the  seats  of  the  public 
tribunals.  If  the  buildings  themselves  were  not  actually  used  for 
Christian  worship,  their  form  and  general  arran^ment  were  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  that  they  were  imitated  with  little 
change.  The  form  of  the  central  avenue  allowed  it  to  be  easily 
converted  into  the  nave  or  ship  of  St.  Peter,  the  great  character- 
istic of  a  Christian  church.  Even  the  raised  tribune,  which  was 
peculiarly  the  seat  of  justice,  was  so  well  fitted  for  the  seat  of  the 
bishop,  who  might  thence,  like  a  true  Episcopus,  look  down  on 
the  congre^tion,  that  the  form  and  title  are  still  preserved  in 
churches  which  have  none  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  basi- 
lica. The  most  important  trace  of  the  heathen  temple  which  re- 
mained in  the  Roman  basilica,  was  the  continuous  architrave. 
This  was  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  columns  were  tied  together 
by  a  series  of  arches.  The  basilica,  thus  modified  and  adapted  for 
Christian  worship,  was  perhaps  deficient  in  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion, but  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  style  contained  the  germ  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  all  Christendom.  The  form  was  oblong, 
consisting  of  the  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  lines  of 
columns.  From  these  columns  sprung  a  series  of  arches  supporting 
a  high  wall  pierced  with  windows,  and  sustaining  the  bare  wooden 
roof.  At  the  extremity  was  the  semicircular  tribune,  or  absis, 
elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  interior  for  the  bishop's  seat.  In 
front,  between  the  tribune  and  the  body  of  the  nave,  was  the  choir 
with  its  two  ambones  or  stone  pulpits,  from  which  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  were  read.  The  nave  beyond  it  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  atUa  or  open  space  where  the  congregation  was  as- 
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«embled,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  and 
the  narthex  for  the  catechumens  and  the  lesser  penitents.     One 
of  the  lateral  aisles,  as  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  also  set  apart 
for  the  males,  and  the  other  for  the  females  ;  and  after  this  ancient 
division  of  the  aula  and  narthex  was  abandoned,  an  upper  row  of 
columns  was  introduced  into  the  nave,  where  galleries  were  con- 
structed for  the  women.     In  front  of  the  building  was  the  quadri« 
portions  or  fore- court,  for  the  lowest  class  of  penitents,  surrounded 
on  the  inner  side  by  a  covered  cloister,  and  having  a  fountain  in 
the  middle  at  which  the  people  might  wash  their  hands  before  they 
entered  the  building.    The  traveller  will  doubtless  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  an  example  of  this  earliest  form  of  Christian 
churches.    He  must,  therefore,  at  the  commencement  of  his  tour, 
adopt  the  principle  we  have  already  laid  down,  and  diverge  from 
the  beaten  track.    He  must  proceed  in  the  first  place  to  Ravenna, 
where,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  three  kingdoms,  he  will 
be  enabled  to  study  a  collection  of  Christian  antiquities  which  have 
undergone  no  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian.    In  the  church  of 
S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  he  will  find  a  purer  specimen  of  the  Christian 
basilica  than  any  which  now  exists  put  of  Rome,  and  in  the  mosaics 
profusely  scattered  over  the  various  churches  of  the  city  he  will 
see  the  first  attempts  of  Christian  art  to  embody  the  inspirations  of 
religion.   At  Rome,  the  finest  example  of  a  basilica  is  the  venerable 
church  of  San  Clemente,  in  which  we  still  recognise  the  choir  with 
its  ambones,  the  tribune,  and  the  quadriporticus.    In  S.  Agnese, 
and  S.  Lorenzo,  we  see  the  upper  row  ot  columns  for  the  female 
gallery ;  in  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Paolo,  and  other  churches  we  recognise 
the  ancient  portico,  though  the  rest  of  the  atrium  has  disappeared. 
At  Ravenna,  the  traveller  will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
the  Byzantine  period  of  art.     Under  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the 
city  was  enriched  with  the  finest  examples  of  religious  architecture 
which  the  world  had  then  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
The  church  of  S.  Vitale,  built  on  the  plan  of  S.  Sophia,  was  the  first 
edifice  in  Italy  constructed  with  a  dome,  which  was  previously  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  eastern  church.   We  may  therefore  examine 
in  the  Byzantine  dome  of  San  Vitale,  and  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Apol- 
linare,  the  two  objects  which  still  continue,  after  innumerable  vicis- 
situdes, the  elements  of  Christian  architecture  throughout  Europe. 
We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Lombard  architecture  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  shall  touch  very  lightly  on  the  examples  of 
Italian  Gothic,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the 
work.    If  the  introduction  of  the  dome,  and  the  religious  antiqui- 
ties of  Ravenna  generally,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Eastern  Emperors,  the  introduction  of  the  Gothic  style  into  Italy 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  connection  of  the  leading  towns  with  the 
emperors  of  Germany.     In   some   of  the  very  few  examples   in 
which  (as  at  Assisi,  and  perhaps  at  Subiaco)  the  origin  of  the  style 
can  be  traced  directly  to  the  German  artists,  we  have  the  Godiic 
rivalling  the  purity  of  transalpine  churches;  but  in  others  of  a 
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later  date,  desig^ned  probably  by  native  artists  who  had  seen  only 
the  works  of  the  foreign  architects  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  classical 
examples  was  never  wholly  thrown  off.  We  see  it  forming  the 
well-known  stjfle  now  called  Italian  Gothic,  in  the  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  Siena,  Orvieto,  Bologna,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  and  other 
places  in  all  parts  of  central  Italy.  The  Italian  Gothic  has  been 
proved  by  Professor  Willis  to  be  capable  of  a  much  more  extended 
generalization  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  and  the  traveller  will 
look  in  vain  for  finer  examples  than  those  presented  by  the  cathedrals 
of  Orvieto  and  Siena.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italian  architecture 
in  its  modern  sense  was  developed  by  the  revival  of  the  classical 
styles.  In  the  previous  century,  the  public  buildings  and  churches 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  return  to  the  ancient  models,  and  in 
buildings  of  that  period  at  Perugia,  at  Ancona,  and  at  numerous 
small  towns  in  other  provinces,  the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the 
Roman  orders  is  distinctly  traceable.  The  new  style  was  thoroughly 
developed  by  Brunelleschi  after  the  completion  of  the  Pitti  Paiaec 
in  14SjO,  Without  doing  more  than  refer  to  his  cupola  of  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  we  may  mention  the  triumphs  of  his  new  prin- 
ciples in  the  magnificent  churches  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  Santo 
Spirito  in  that  city.  His  ^eat  follower  Leon  Battista  Alberti  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  the  revival,  by  his  noble  churches  of  S.  Andrea 
and  S.  Sebastiano  at  Mantua,  and  by  his  extraordinary  works  for 
the  concealment  of  the  pointed  Gothic  of  S.  Francesco  at  Rimini. 
Baccio  Pintelli  introduced  it  at  Rome  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  established  as  the  model  of  Italian 
ecclesiastical  architecture  by  Bramante. 

16.  SCULPTURE. 

Whoever  would  study  the  condition  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  will  find  many  monuments  at  Ravenna  of 
peculiar  interest.  The  marble  urn  of  St.  Barbatian,  the  ivory  pas- 
toral chair  of  St.  Maximian,  the  tomb  of  the  exarch  Isaac,  the 
pulpit  of  the  Arian  bishops  in  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  the 
sculptured  crucifixes,  and  other  objects  described  in  detail  in  our 
account  of  that  imperial  city,  are  precious  specimens  of  art  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  At  Rome  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  sarcophagi  of  Junius  Bassus  and  of  Anicius  Probus,  in  St. 
Peter's.  They  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  the  highest  interest  as  examples  of  art  of  the  fourth 
century.  Though  stiff  in  attitude  and  drapery,  these  sculptures  are 
far  superior  to  any  heathen  works  of  the  two  preceding  centuries : 
that  of  Junius  Bassus  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  instructive  Christian 
monuments  in  existence.  The  traveller  who  may  desire  to  trace 
the  progress  of  sculpture,  from  the  period  of  its  revival  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  that  of  its  decline  in  the  school  of  Bernini,  will 
find  abundant  materials  in  the  Papal  States.  At  Bologna,  he  will 
see  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  executed  in  1225,  the  first  work  of 
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Niccol6  di  Pisa,  who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
department  of  sculpture.    The  pulpit  at  Pisa  was  not  executed  till 
thirty  years  later,  but  that  of  Siena,  which  dates  only  one  year  after 
the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  is  not  inferior  as  a  work  of  art,  and  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  this  ^eat  master. 
The  tomb  of  Benedict  XI.  at  Perugia,  the  fountain  in  the  great 
square  of  the  same  city,  the  matchless  sculptures  on  the  fa9ade  of 
the  Duomo  of  Orvieto,  the  marble  screen  of  S.  Donato  in  the  cathe-| 
dral  of  Arezzo,  all  by  his  son  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  may  be  classed  as 
the  next  steps  of  the  revival.    The  great  work  of  his  scholar  Gio- 
vanni di  Balducci,  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  church  of 
St.  Eustorgius  at  Milan,  is  another  important  monument  which 
the  traveller  should  study  with  attention.     At  Arezzo  he  will  meet 
with  an  example  of  equal  interest  in  the  tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  the 
warrior-bishop,  executed  between  1328  and  1330  by  Agostmo  and 
Angelo  da  Siena.    Another  work  of  the  same  period  is  the  tomb  of 
Gregory  X.,  by  Margheritone,  which  he  will  also  find  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Arezzo.    Of  another  class,  intermediate  between  the  first 
masters  of  the  revival  and  the  period  of  the  decline,  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  bronze  doors,  of  which  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and 
other  cities  offer  such  interesting  examples.    We  might  dwell 
longer  on  the  details,  and  enter  more  fully  into  the  characteristics 
of  the  several  schools,  but  anything  like  a  complete  catalogue  would 
be  out  of  place  in  our  brief  summary,  and  would  prolong  it  beyond 
our  object  in  merely  directing  attention  to  the  leading  monuments 
of  the  art.     It  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularise  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  his  contemporaries,  all  of  which  are  of  course 
considered  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  but  we  may  simply  remark, 
that  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  sculpture  immediately 
after  it  assumed  that  colossal  character  and  exs^ggeration  of  style 
which  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  its  decline,  must  do  so  at 
Orvieto.  There  they  will  find  the  finest  collection  of  statues  by  John 
of  Bologna,  Scalza,  San  Micheli,  Mochi,  and  other  artists  of  the 
period,  which  has  ever  been  brought  together.    At  Loreto  also 
they  will  meet  with  another  series  of  sculptures  by  Andrea  San  so- 
vino,  (iirolamo  Lombardi,  John  of  Bologna,  Bandinelli,  Guglielmo 
della  Porta,  Niccolo  Tribolo,  Ad  other  eminent  masters  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  are  quite  unrivalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
style  and  their  marvellous  power  of  expression. 

17.  PAINTING. 

The  Mosaics  of  the  early  Christian  Church  are  the  true  repre- 
sentatives  of  painting  before  its  revival  in  the  schools  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto.  Nowhere  are  they  so  remarkable  as  at  Ravenna,  where 
they  are  still  as  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian.  These  early 
mosaics,  though  often  rude  in  execution,  are  astonishing  specimens 
of  expression :  many  of  them  breathe  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion,  and 
are  invaluable  to  the  Christian  antiquary  as  giving  him  a  perfect 
epitome  of  the  religious  ideas  and  symbols  of  the  time.    We  shall 
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not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Art.  ta  those 
which  come  within  our  province  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of 
their  different  localities ;  and  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  present  any 
genera]  arrangement  of  them  without  including  details  which  wotdd 
carry  us  into  other  schools,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  volume. 
H'e  shall  'merely  mention,  in  illustration  of  the  remark  already 
made  respecting  the  true  mode  of  seeing  Italy,  that  it  is  only  by 
deviating  from  the  high  roads  that  the  traveller  can  appreciate  the 
works  of  the  early  masters.    At  Orvieto,  for  example,  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  beautiful  works  of   Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  of 
Luca  Signorelli,  from  whose  wonderful  frescoes  Michael  Angelo 
did  not  disdain  to  borrow  for  his  i^eat  work  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
At  Asaisi  he  will  find  himself  amidst  those  triumphs  of  Giotto  to 
which  Dante  has  given  immortality.    He  will  there  be  able  to  con- 
trast them  with  the  works  of  his  great  master  Cimabue,  with  those 
of  his  pupils  Puccio  Capanna,  Pace  da  Faenza,  and  of  Pietro  Cavalhno, 
whose  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  was  so  much  admired  by  Michael 
Aogelo.    At  Bologna  he  will  be  surrounded  by  the  greatest  works 
of  the  Eclectic  school,  founded  by  the  Caracci  and  their  pupils— a 
school  which  German  critics  are  disposed  to  estimate  more  harshly 
than  it  deserves.    Whatever  may  be  its  demerits  on  the  score  of 
originality,  the  English  traveller  will  not  forget  that  it  was  treated 
with  more  respect  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  recommended  the 
student  to  devote  more  time  to  Bologna  than  it  had  hitherto  been 
the  custom  to  bestow.    The  works  of  Frances(*o  Francia,  the  roost 
illustrious  name  in  the  history  of  the  Bolognese  school,  are  not 
liable  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  school  of  the  Caracci. 
This  great  master  has  only  lately  been  known  and  appreciated  in 
England  ;  and  the  traveller  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  his  works 
will  not  fail  to  recollect  that  there  is  no  place  where  he  can  be  stu* 
died  to  so  much  advantage  as  at  Bologna.   Among  the  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  contain 
some  work  which  is  an  episode  in  the  general  history  of  painting — 
a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  school  with  another,  and 
showg  the  means  by  which  their  filiation  was  accomplished.    The 
little  towns  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citti  di  Castello  may  claim 
the  titles  of  cities  of  painters.    Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  the  birth- 
place of  Pietro  del  la  Franceses,  the  illustrious  master  of  Melozzo 
(la  Forli,  Luca  Signorelli,  Santi  di  Tito,  and  other  eminent  painters. 
From  the  works  of  Pietro  della  Franceses  at  Arezzo  Raphael  de- 
rived his  idea  for  the  design  of  Constantino's  Vision  and  Victory, 
in  the  Vatican,;  and  was  probably  indebted  to  him  for  those  effects 
of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus,  is  remarkable.     Citt4  di  Castello  is  still 
rich  in  superb  and  almost  unknown  works  of  Luca  Signorelli,  Beato 
Angelico,  and  other  masters,  whose  style  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  genius  of  Raphael.     It  was  the  town  in  which 
Hapluiel  found  his  earliest  patrons,  and  no  less  than  four  of  bis 
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most  celebrated  works  were  painted  for  ita  churches.  Though  these 
have  passed,  since  the  French  invasion,  into  the  great  galleries  of 
Italy,  Citt^  di  Castello  still  contains  two  at  least  of  his  works,  which 
are  justly  cherished  as  memorials  of  his  long  residence  in  the  town. 
Siena  and  Perugia  are  also  remarkable  as  the  centre  of  two  schools 
of  painting,  whose  influence  on  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  confirmed  generally  by  their  works.  The  School  of 
Siena  is  nearly  equal  in  antiquity  to  that  of  Florence,  and  presents 
us  with  the  names  of  Guido  da  Siena,  Simone  and  Lippo  Mem  mi, 
Taddeo  Bartolo,  Sodoma,  Beccafumi,  and  Baldassare  Penizzi.  The 
School  of  Umbria,  of  which  Perugia  was  the  centre,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  transition  from  the  classical  style  prevalent  at  Florence 
to  that  deep  religious  feeling  and  spiritual  tendency  of  the  art 
which  attained  its  maturity  under  Raphael.  Its  early  masters  were 
Niccolo  Alunno,  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  the  immediate-predecessors 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  under  whose  instructions  in  that  city  the  genius 
of  Raphael  was  first  developed.  Giovanni  Santi  of  Urbino,  the 
father  of  Raphael,  is  generally  referred  to  this  school ;  and  Perugia 
still  contains  some  interesting  works  by  Raphael  himself,  in  which 
the  traveller  may  trace  the  influence  exercised  upon  his  style  by 
the  early  Umbrian  masters. 

To  those  travellers  who  may  be  interested  in  the  arabesque  frescoes 
which  we  have  described  in  detail  in  our  account  of  Rome,  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  beautiful  class  of  art  has  at  length 
found  an  able  illustrator  in  Mr.  Ludwig  Gruner,  the  Saxon  artist, 
whose  burin  has  been  so  successfully  employed  in  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  Raphael.  Mr.  Gruner's  *  Architectural  Deco- 
rations of  Rome  during  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries' 
contain  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Raphael,  Glulio  Romano, 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Giovanni  da  Udine,  and  other 

Painters,  existing  in  the  Cortile  of  S  Damaso  in  the  Vatican,  the 
alazzo  Farnesina,  the  Villa  Madama,  and  other  villas  in  and  near 
Rome.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  these  arabesques 
and  medallions,  and  travellers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have  the 
power  of  recurring  to  them  and  of  studying  their  beautiful  details, 
after  the  completion  of  their  journey. 

18.  BOOKS. 

A  catalogue  of  the  Books  which  might  be  recommended  to  the 
traveller  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  a  much  larger 
number  than  can  be  conveniently  disposed  of  on  his  journej. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  incumbrance  as  a  multitude  of  books  in 
travelling,  and  the  objects  which  command  attention  at  the  different 
stages  of  the  tour  occur  in  too  rapid  succession  to  allow  much  time 
for  study  on  the  road  :  we  shall  tnerefore  mention  only  such  works 
as  may  be  useful  for  reference,  or  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
those  scenes  which  frequently  survive  all  other  recollections  of  the 
journey. 

For  genera]  information  on  Italy,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  we 
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know  no  work  entitled  to  such  high  praise  as  Mr.  Spalding^s  Italy 
and  the  Italian  IslamUy  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.  It 
contains  in  a  condensed  and  systematic  form  the  leading  facts  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  the  peninsula,  with  an  excellent 
epitome  of  its  arts  and  literature  from  the  earliest  times,  conveyed 
in  the  most  agreeable  style,  and  with  a  true  feeling  for  the  country 
and  its  people. 

In  art,  Kugler's  Handbook  of  Painting,  edited  by  Mr.  Eastlalce, 
whose  notes  give  great  value  to  the  work,  is  the  most  convenient 
manual  to  which  the  traveller  can  be  referred.  The  author's  criti- 
cisms are  sometimes  severe,  but  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
ation  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  student. 

In  general  criticism,  Forsyth's  Italy  still  leaves  all  others  in  the 
shade.  For  acuteness  of  judgment  and  clearness  of  argument  we 
know  no  work  which  has  greater  value,  or  to  which  the  traveller 
will  recur  with  so  much  pleasure.  John  Bell's  Italy,  filled  with 
judicious  criticism  on  sculpture  and  painting,  is  interesting  as  the 
work  of  one  of  the  first  anatomists  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing  can 
be  more  instructive  than  his  exposition  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
antique  statues :  the  scientific  details,  on  which  he  is  so  high  an 
authority,  are  controlled  by  the  finest  taste. 

In  architecture,  Mr.  Gally's  Knight's  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
of  Italy,  whose  speedy  appearance  has  been  recently  announced, 
will  supply  the  traveller  with  a  series  of  lithographic  views  by 
English  and  Italian  artists,  which  will  be  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  Hand-Books  in  which  their  subjects  are  described. 

Mr.  Brockedon's  Italy  appeals  to  all  travellers  who  are  desirous 
of  enjoying  on  their  return  home  the  scenes  of  historical  or  pic- 
turesque interest  which  have  charmed  them  in  their  journey.  Its 
plates  have  the  peculiar  merit  of  carrying  us  into  those  districts  of 
Italy  which  are  at  once  the  least  explored  and  the  most  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 


19.  CHBONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


Roman  Kings,  b.c.  753-510. 

B.C. 

753-714  Romalas. 
715-673  Numa  Pompiliiu. 
673-641  Tullus  Hostiliu8. 
641-616  Ancus  Martius. 
618-578  Tarquiniug  Priscus. 
578-534  Servius  Tullius. 
534-510  Tarquiniufl  Superbus. 

Rohan  Republic,  b.c.  510-30. 
lit  Period — From  the  Expulsion  of  Tar- 

quin    to  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla, 

B.C.  510-82. 
2iid  Period — Sylla  to  Augustus,  B.C. 

81-30. 


Roman  Empire,  b.c.  30-a.d.  476. 
1.  Heathen  Emperors, 

B.C.  A.D. 

30-  14  Augustus. 

A.D. 

14-  37  Tiberius. 
38-  41  Caligula. 
41-  54  Claudius. 
54-  68  Nero. 

68-  69  Galba. 
69       Otho. 

69-  70  Vitellius. 

70-  79  Vespasian. 
79-  81  Titus. 
81-  96  Domitian. 
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96-  98  Nerva, 
98-117  Trajan. 
117-138  Hadrian. 
138-161  Antoninus  Piut. 
161-lRO  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
180-192  Commodus. 
193      Pertinax. 
193       Julianus. 
193-21 1  Septimius  Severus. 
211-217  Caracalla. 
217       Macrinus. 
218-222  Heliogabalus. 
222-235  Alexander  Severus. 
235       Maxim  inus. 
238      Gordiao  I.  &  II.,  Pupieuus. 
238       Maximus  Balbinus. 
238       Gordian  III. 
244       Philippus  the  Arab. 
249      Decius. 
251       Treboiiianus  Gallus,  Hostilia- 

anus,  and  Volusianus. 
253       ^milian. 
253-260  Valerian  and  Gallienus. 
261-268  Gallienus  (Macrianus,Valens, 
Calpumius  Piso,  Aureolus, 
Odenathus). 
268-270  Claudius  II.,  sumamed  Gotb- 

icus. 
270-275  Aurelian, 
275-276  Tacitus. 
276       Florian. 
276-282  Probus. 
282-284  Cams  (Carinus  and  Nume- 

rian). 
284-286  Diocletian. 
286-305  Maximian. 
305-306  Galerius     and     Constantius 
Chlorus. 

2.  Chrittian  Emperors, 

306-337  Constantine  the  Great  (Maxi- 
xninus  II.,  Maxentius, 
Maximianus,  &c.),  trans- 
fers the  seat  of  government 
to  Constantinople,  A. D  330. 

337-361  Constantine  II.,  Constantius, 
Constaus,  co-emperors. 

361-363  Julian  the  Apostate. 

363-364  Jovian. 

364-367  Vttlentiuian  I.,  Valens,  co- 
emperors.  (Formal  Divi- 
sion of  the  Empire  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western.) 


3.  JVettem  Empire,  to  if  FaU, 

A.D. 

367-375  Valentinian  I.  and  Gratian. 
375-383  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. 
383-395  Valentinian  II 
395-423  Honorius. 
424-425  Johannes. 
425-455  Valentinian  III. 

455       Maximus. 
455-456  Avitus. 
457-461  Majorianus. 
461-465  Libius  Severus. 
467-472  Procopius  Anthemius. 

472  Olybrius. 
473-474  Glycerius. 
474-475  Julius  Nepos. 

475  Romulus  Augustulus. 

476  Italy  seized  by  Odoacer. 

4.  Eastern  Empire  to  Nicephorus, 
A.D.  367-800. 
367-378  Valens. 

378-395  Theodosius    the    Great    and 
Arcadius,  from  a.d.   383, 
as  co-emperors. 
395-408  Arcadius. 
408-450  Theodosius  II. 
450-457  Pulcheria  and  Marcian. 
457-474  Flavins  Leo  I. 

474       Flavins  Leo  II. 
474-491  Zeno. 
491-518  Anastasius  I. 
518-527  Justinus  I, 
527-565  Justinian. 

[Belisarius,  Narses,  and  Lon- 
ginus.  Exarch  of  Ravenna.] 
565-578  Justinus  II. 
578-582  Tiberius  II. 
582-602  Maurice  the  Cappadocian. 
602-610  Phocas. 
610-641  Heraclius. 

641       Constantine  III. 
641-668  Constans  II. 
668-685  Constantine  IV. 
685-711  Justinian  II. 
711-713  Bardanes  Philippicus. 
713-716  Anastasius  II. 
716-718  Theodosius  III. 
718-741  Leo  III.  the  Isaurian. 
741-775  Constantine  V.  Coproninius. 
775-780  Leo  IV. 
7R0-792  Constantine  VI. 
792-802  Irene. 

802       Nicephorus. 
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802  The  PopM  teurate  themtelref 
from  the  SMteni  Bmpcron 
about  this  time. 

East  Gothic  Kings  of  Italy, 
A.D.489-dd4. 
489-526  Theodoric 
526-534  AtkaUric. 

534-536  ^imalasuntha  aiul  Theodahu. 
536-540  Vitigef . 
540-541  HQdebald. 
541-552  Totila. 
552-554  Teja. 

Lombard  Kings  of  Italy, 
A.D.  568-769. 
568  Alboin. 
573  Clevis. 
582  Authar. 
591  AgUalf. 
615  Adelwald. 
636  Kotfaar. 

652  Rodwald. 

653  Aribert  I. 

661  Pertharitand  Godibert. 

662  Grimoald. 
671  Pertfaarit. 
686  Cunibert. 

700  Leutbert 

701  Ragimbert  and  Aribert  II. 
712  Laitprand. 

736  Ilpiand. 

744  Ratcbis. 

749  Astolphus. 

757  De«ideriu8  Diilce  of  Istria. 

769.Adelehi8. 

Frankuh  Empekobs  of  Italy, 
A.D.  774-887. 
774  Charlemague  (conquers  Italy). 
814  Lonis  die  D^bonnaire. 
840  Lothaire. 
855  Louis  II. 
876  Charles  the  Bald. 
881  Charles  tbe  Fat 

Interrt^mtm,  A.i>.  887-962.    " 

^91  Guy  Duke  of  Spoleto,  crowned. 
895  Amulfus,  crowned. 
S98  Lambert  of  Spoleto. 
900  Louis  of  Provence. 
dl6  Berengarius    Duke     of     Friuli, 
crowned. 


GBtN AN  BmPBBOM  OF  ItALT. 

1.  SumiZ4JW,  A.D.96)-1003. 

A.D. 

963  Otho  the  Great. 

973  Otbo  II. 

983  Otbo  III.  (TbeopbaiiiA  Rmiiress 

Regent). 
lOOa  (Henry  II.  oi  IkTtfU). 

3.  FrumsomoM  iJm^  a.d.  102I-U25. 

1034  Conrad  II.  (the  Salic.) 

1039  Henry  II  r. 

1036  Henry  IV. 

1106  Henry  V. 

1135  (LothariusofSasoay.) 

3.  SuabUiH  Lim^t  \J>.  1138-13)0. 
1138  Conrad  III. 
1153  Frederic  I.  (BarbarosM.) 
1190  Henry  VI. 
1197  Otho  IV.  of  Saxony. 
1313  Fraderic  II. 
1330  (Manfred.) 

ImUrrwgmmn^  1350-1373. 

Kmpbiobs  of  Germ  ant, 
A.D.  1373-1793. 

1373  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

1393  Adolph  of  Nassau. 

1398  Albert  I.  of  Austria. 

1309  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg. 

1313  Louis  of  BftTaria,  and  Frederic  of 
Austria. 

1346  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg. 

1378  Wenceslaus. 

1400  Robert  of  Bavaria. 
!  1410  Sigismund. 

1437  Albert  II. 
I  1440  Frederic  IIL 

1493  Maximilian  I. 

1530  Charles  V. 

1558  Ferdinand  I. 

1564  Maximilian  II. 

1576  Rudolph  II. 

1612  Matthias. 

1619  Ferdinand  II. 

1637  Ferdinand  IIL 

1658  Leopold  I. 

1711  Charles  VL 

1741  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria. 

1745  Francis  I.  (Grand  Duke  at  Tui- 
cany.) 
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A.D. 

1765  JoMph  IL 

1790  Leopold  11.  (Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.) 

1792  FrancisII.  (Francis  I.  of  Austria.) 

1835  Ferdinand  J.  (Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria.) 

Popes  and  Bishops  of  Rome. 

1.   Under  the  Heathen  Emperort, 
A.D.  54-308. 

54  St.  Peter. 

65  St.  Linus  of  Volterra. 

67  St.  Clement,  Rome. 

77  St.  Cletus,  Rome. 

84  St.  Auacletus,  Athens. 

96  St.  Evaristus,  Bethlehem. 
108  St.  Alexander  I.,  Rome. 
117  St.  Sixtus  I.,  Rome. 
128  St.  Telesphorus,  Greece. 
138  St.  Higinus,  Athens. 
142  St.  Pius,  Aquileja. 
153  St.  Anicetus,  Syria. 
162  St.  Soter,  Fondi. 
171  St.  Eleutherius,  Nicopolis. 
186  St.  Victor  I.,  Africa. 
198  St.  Zephyrinus,  Rome. 
218  St.  Calixtus  I.,  Rome. 
223  St.  Urban  I.,  Rome. 
230  St.  Pontianus,  Rome. 

235  St.  Anterus,  Greece. 

236  St.  Fabian,  Rome. 
250  St.  Cornelius,  Rome. 

252  Novatian  {Antipope\  Rome. 

252  St.  Lucius,  Lucca. 

253  St.  Stephen  I.,  Rome. 
257  St.  Sixtus  IL,  Athens. 
259  St.  Dionysius,  Greece. 
269  St  Felix  I.,  Rome. 

275  St.  Eutychianus,  Tuscany. 

283  St  Caius,  Salona. 

296  St.  Marcellinus;  Rome. 

2.    Under  the  Christian  Emperors^  to  the 
Division  of  the  Empire,  A.D.  308-366. 

308  St.  Marcellus  L,  Rome. 
310  St  Eusebius,  Greece. 
310  St.  Melchiades,  Africa. 
314  St  Sylvester,  Rome. 

336  St.  Mark  I.,  Rome. 

337  St.  Julius  I.,  Rome. 
352  St.  Liberius,  Rome. 

355  Felix  II,  (Antipope),  Rome. 


3.    Under    the    Eastern    and    JVesiern 
Eaqnre,  a.d.  366-480. 

A.D. 

366  St.  Daniasus  I.,  Spain. 
385  St  Siricius,  Rome. 
398  St.  Anastasius  I.,  Rome. 
401  St  Innocent  I.,  Albauo. 

417  St  Zosimus,  Gi«eoe. 

418  St.  Boniface  I.,  Rome. 
420  Etdalius  (Antipope),  Rome. 
422  St.  Celestm  I.,  Rome. 
432  St.  Sixtus  IIL,  Rome. 
440  St.  Leo  I.  (the  Great), ' 
461  St  Hilary,  Sardinia. 
468  St  Simplicius,  Tibur. 

4.   Under  the  EaU  Gothic  Kings, 
A.D.  489-554. 

483  St.  Felix  II.  (called  III.),  Rome. 

492  St.  Gelasius,  Africa. 

496  St.  Anastasius  II.,  Rome. 

498  St.  Symmachus,  Sardinia. 

514  Laurentitts  {Antipope)^  Rome. 

514  St.  Hormisdas,  Frosinone. 

523  John  I.,  Tuscany. 

526  St.  Felix  IV.,  Samniunou 

530  Boniface  II.,  Rome. 

530  Dioscurus  (^Aniipope),  Rome. 

532  John  II.,  Rome. 

535  St.  Agapetus  L,  Rome. 

536  St.  Sylverius,  Frosinone. 
538  VigiLius,  Rome. 

555  Pelagius  I.,  Rome.   . 

6.   Under  the  Lombard  Kings, 
A.D.  568-769. 
560  St.  John  III.,  Rome. 
574  St  Benedict  I.,  Rome. 
578  St  Pelagius  IL,  Rome. 
590  St  Gregory  I.  (the  Great),  Rome. 
604  Sabinian,  Bieda. 

607  Boniface  IIL,  Rome. 

608  Boniface  IV.,  Abruzii. 
615  Deusdedit,  Rome. 
619  Boniface  V.,  Naj^. 
625  Honorius  L,  Frosinone. 
640  Severinus,  Rome. 

640  John  IV.,  Dalmatia. 

641  Theodore  I.,  JerusaloD. 
649  St  Martin  I^  Todi. 
655  Eugenius  L,  Rome. 
657  Vitalian,  Segai. 

672  Adeodatus,  Rome. 
676  Domnus  L,  Rome» 
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A.D. 

678  Agatho,  Stetlj. 
682  St.  Leo  U.,  SicUy. 

684  BeMdietll.,  Rome. 

685  Jokn  V.,  Antioeh. 

686  Peter  (A>ttipope)t  Rome, 
686  T^Mdve  (AmHpope),  Rome. 
686  Conon,  Sicily. 

686  Pm»ckml(At9iipope,) 

687  SergiiM  I.,  Antioeh. 
701  John  VI.,  Greece. 
705  John  VII.,  Greece. 
708  Sinnios,  Syria. 

708  Constairtine,  Syria. 

715  Gregarj  II.,  Rome. 

731  Gregory  IH.,  Syria. 

741  Zachanai,  Greece. 

752  Stephen  II.  or  III.,  Rome. 

757  Paul  I.,  Rome. 

768  TheophilactuM  (^Aniipope). 

768  Conttawtine  IL  (Antipope),  Nepi. 

769  PkiUp  (Antipope),  Rome. 
769  Siapben  III.,  Sicily. 

7.   Under  the  FraniUk  Emperort^ 
A.IK  774-887. 
772  Adrian  I.,  Rome. 
795  Leo  III.,  Rome. 

816  Stephen  IV.,  Rome. 

817  Paacbal  I.,  Rome. 
824  Eugniius  II.,  Rone. 

826  Zmzimua  (Aniipope)^  Rome. 

827  Valentine,  Rome. 
827  Gregory  IV.,  Rome. 
844  Sergius  II.,  Rome. 
847  Leo  IV.,  Rome. 

{Fable  of  Pope  Joan,) 
855  Benedict  III.,  Rome. 
S58  AaoMiauuM  (Ant^^ope),  Rome. 
858  Nicb(da«I.,Rome. 
867  Adrian  II.,  Rome. 
872  John  VIII.,  Rome. 
882  Martin  II.,  Galleee. 

884  Adrian  III.,  Rome. 

8.  Under  the  InUrregnum^ 
A.D.  887-962. 

885  Stephen  V.,  Rome. 
891  FarmoRia,  Porto. 

891  Sergita  III,  (Antipope.^ 
896  Bimi&ce  VI.,  Rome. 

896  Stephen  VI.  or  VU.,  Rome. 

897  Romanns  I.,  Gallese. 

898  Theodore  II.,  Rome. 


A.D. 

898  John  IX.,  Tibur. 
900  Benedict  IV.,  Rome. 
9V3  Leo  v.,  Ardea. 

903  Christopher,  Rome. 

904  Sergiof  III.,  Rome. 

91 1  Anastasius  IlL,  Rome. 

913  Landoniat,  Tibur. 

914  John  X.,  Ravenna. 

928  Leo  VI.,  Rome. 

929  Stephen  VIL,  Rome. 
931  John  XI.,  Ronae. 
936  Leo  VIL,  Rome. 
939  Stephen  VIII.,  Rome. 
942  Martin  III.,  Rome. 
946  Agapetnt  IL,  Rome. 

956  John  XIL  (Prince  Alberic),  Rome. 

9.  Under  the  Genman  Emperor*  {Saron 

line),  A.D.  962-1002. 
964  Leo  VIIL,  Rome. 

964  Benedict  F.  (Antipope). 

965  John  XIIL,  Nami. 
972  Benedict  VI.,  Rome. 

974  Domnus  IL,  Rome. 

975  Benedict  VIL,  Rome. 

980  Boniface  FIIL  (Franconi),  Anti- 
pope, 
983  John  XIV.,  Rome. 
985  John  XV.,  Rome. 
985  John  XVI.,  Rome. 
996  Gregory  V.  (Bruno),  Saxony. 

998  John  XFIL  {Antipope,) 

999  Sylvester  II.  (Gerbert),  Auvergnc. 

10.  Under  the  Franeonian  Hne  of  Ger- 
man Emperort,  a.d.  1024-1125. 

1003  John  X^T[L,  Rome. 
1003  John  XVIII.,  Rome. 
1009  Sergius  IV.,  Rome. 
1012  Benedict  VIIL,  Tusculum. 
1024  John  XIX.,  Tusculum. 
1033  Benedict  IX.,  Tusculum. 
1043  Sylvester  III,  (Antipope.) 

1046  Gregory  VI.,  Rome. 

1047  Clement  II.  (Suidger),  Saxony 

1048  Damasus  II.,  Bavaria. 

1049  Leo  IX.,  Lorraine. 
1055  Victor  IL,  Bavaria. 

1057  Stephen  IX.,  Lorraine. 

1058  Benedict  X.  (Antipope)t  Rome. 
1058  Nicholas  II.  (Gherardus),  Bur- 
gundy. 

1061  Alexander  II.  (Anselm),  Milan. 
d2 
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106 1  HonwivM  II.  (  Cadalout  ^  Parma), 

Antipopt, 
1073  St  Gregory  YII.  (Hildebraud), 

Tuscany. 
1080  Clement  IL  (^Guibert  of  Ravenna), 

Antipope, 
I0S6  Victor  III.,  Beneventum. 
1088  Urban  II.,  Lagery. 

1099  Paschal  II.,  Bieda. 

1100  Albert  (Antipope),Atet\\&, 
1102  Theodoric  (^Antipope),  B.ome 
1102  Sylvester  IIL  (Antipope),  Rome. 
1118  Gelasius    II.   (Giov.   Gaetano), 

Rome. 

1118  Gregory  Fill.  (Antipope),  Spain. 

1119  Calixtus  II.,  Burgundy. 

1 1 24  Honoriiu  II.  (Lambert),  Bologna. 
1124  Ueobald    Q'Bocca    di  Pecora,'') 

Antipope. 
1130  lunoceut  II.  (Gregory),  Rome. 
1130  Anacletue  //.  ^Antipope.) 

1 1,   Under  the  Suabian  line  of  Emperors. 

A.D.  1138-1250. 
1138  Hctor  IF.  (Antipope.) 

1143  Celestlu  II.,  Tuscany. 

1144  Lucius  II.,  Bologna. 

1145  Eugenius  III.  (Bernard),  Pisa. 
1150  Anastasius  IV.,  Rome. 

1154  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Break- 
speare),  St.  Albau's,  England. 

1159  Alexander  III.,  Siena. 

1159  Fictor  IF,  {Cardinal  Octavian), 
Antipope,  Rome 

1164  Paschal  III.  (Antipope),  Cre- 
mona. 

1169  Calixtus  IF.  (Antipope),  Hun- 
gary. 

1178  Innocent  III.  (Antipope),  Rome. 

1181  Lucius  III.,  Lucca. 

1185  Urban  in.  (Crivelli),  Milan. 

1187  Gregory  VlJl.,  Beneveutum. 

1 187  Clement  III.,  Rome. 

1191  Celestin  III.,  Rome. 

1198  Innocent  III.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

1216  Honorius  III.  (Savelli),  Rome. 

1227  Gregory  IX.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

1241  Celestin  IV.,  Milan. 

1243  Innocent  IV.  (Fietchi),  Genoa. 

1254  Alexander  IV.  (Conti),  Anagni. 

1261  Urban  IV.,  Troyes. 

1261  Clement  IV.  (Foucauld),  Nar- 
bonne. 


1271  Gregory  X.,  Piaecnza. 

1276  Innocent  V.,  Savoy. 

1276  Adrian  V.  (Fieschi),  Genoa. 

1276  John  XX.  or  XXL,  Lisbon. 

12.  Rome  under  the  Popes, 

let   Period.    The  Popes  at  Rome, 
A.D.  1277-1305. 

1277  Nicholas  IIL  (Orsini),  Rome. 
1281  Martin  IV.,  Tours. 

1285  Honorius  IV.  (Savelli),  Rome. 

1287  Nicholas  IV.,  Ascoli. 

1292  Celestin  V.  (Pietro  da  Morrone), 

Sulmona. 
1294  Boniface VIIL  (Gaetaiii),Anagiii. 
1303  Benedict  XL  (Bocca8ini),Trevi80. 

2nd  Period.   Hie  Papal  See  at  Avignon, 
A.D.  1305-1378. 

1305  Clement  V.(Bertrand),  Bordeaux 

1316  John  XXII.  (Jacques  d'Euse), 
Quercy. 

1334  Nicholas  F.  (Antipope  at  Rotne), 
Rieti. 

1334  Benedict  XIL  (Jacques  Four- 
nier),  Toulouse. 

1342  Clement  VI.  (Pierre  Roger),  Li- 
moges. 

1352  Innocent  VI.  (Etienne  d' Albert), 
Limoges. 

1362  Urban  V.  (Guillaume  de  GrisacJ, 
G^Taudan. 

1370  Gregory  XL  (Pierre  Roger),  Li- 
moges. 

3rd  Period.  Rome,  after  the  retvm  from 
Avignon,  A.D.  1878,  to  the  present  time. 

1378  Urban  VI.  (Bartolommeo  Prig- 

nani),  Naples. 
1387  Clement  FII.  (Robert  of  Geneva), 

Antipope  at  Avignon. 
1389  Boniface  IX.  (Pietro  Tomacelli), 

Naples. 
1394  Benedict  XIII.  (Pedro  de  Lima,  a 

Spaniard),  Antipope  ai  Avig, 

non. 
1404  Innocent  Vll.  (Cosmato  de'  Me- 

liorati),  Sulmona. 
1406  Gregory  XII.  (Angelo  Conario), 

Venice. 
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A.D. 

1409  Alexander  V.  (Ptetnis  Phylargy- 

riiis),  Candia. 
UIO  John  XXII J.  (BaMatsareCossa), 

Naples. 
H17  Martin  V.   (Oddone    Culonna), 

Rome. 
1424  ClenufitrilL  (a  Spaniard),  Jnti. 

pope  at  Avignon. 
1431  Eagenius  IV.  (Gabriele  Condol- 

mer\)f  Venice* 
1439  Felix  F,  (Aniipope)  :  [End  of  the 

Western  SchiBm.] 
1447  Nicholas  V.  (Tommaao  di  Sar- 

zana.) 
1455  CalixtuB  III.  (Alfonso  Borgia), 

Valencia. 
1458  Pius  II.  (^neas  Silvius  Piccolo- 
mini),  Pienza. 
1464  Paul  II.  (Pietro  Barbo),  Venice. 
1471  Sixtus  rV.  (Francesco  della  Ro- 

vere),  Savona. 
1484  Innocent  VIIL  (Gio-battista  Ci- 

bo),  Genoa. 
1492  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  Borgia), 

Spain. 
1503  Pius    III.   (Francesco  Piccolo- 
mini),  Pieuza. 
1503  Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Ro- 

vere),  Savona. 
1513  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici), 

Florence. 

1522  Adrian  VI.    (Adrian    Florent), 

Utrecht. 

1523  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de'  Me- 

dici), Florence. 
1534  Paul  III.  (Alessandro  Famese), 

Rome. 
1550  Julius    III.    (Gio.    Maria    del 

Monte),  Arezzo. 
1555  MarcellusII.(Marcello  Cerviui), 

Fano. 
1555  Paul  IV.  (Gio.  Pietro  Caraffa), 

Naples. 
1559  Pius  IV.  (Giovan-angelo  Medi- 

chini),  Milan. 
1566  Pius    V.    (Micbelc    Ghialieri), 

Alexandria. 
1572  Gregory  XIII.  (Ugo  Buoncom- 

pagni),  Bologna. 
1585  Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti),  Mon- 

talto. 
1590  Urban  VII.  (Gio-Battista  Cas- 

tagna),  Gknoa. 


A.D. 

1590  Gregory  XiV.  (Niccoln  Sfron- 

dati),  Cremona. 

1591  Innocent  I X .  (Giov.  Antonio  Fac- 

chinetti),  Bologna. 

1592  Clement  VIII.  (Ippoltto  Aldo- 

braudini),  Fano. 
1605  Leo  XI.  (Alessandro  Ottaviano 

de'  Medici),  Florence. 
1605  Paul    V.    (Camillo    Borghese), 

Rome. 
1621  Gregoij  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludo* 

visi),  Bologna. 
1623  Urban  VIII.  (Matteo  Barberini), 

Rome. 
1644  Innocent  X.  (Gio-Battista  Pam- 

iili),  Rome. 
1655  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi), 

Siena. 
1667  Clement  IX.  (Giulio  Rospigliosi), 

Florence. 
1670  Clement  X.  (Gio-Battista  Alti- 

eri),  Rome. 
1676  Innocent  XI.  (Benedetto  Odescal- 

cbi),Como. 
1689  Alexander  VIII.  (Pietro   Otto- 

boni),  Venice, 
1691  Innocent  XII.  (Antonio  Pigna- 

telli),  Naples. 
1700  Clement    XI.   (Gio.   Francesco 

Albani),  Urbino. 
1721  Innocent    XIII.    (Michelangelo 

Conti),  Rome. 
1724  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro  Francesco 

Orsini),  Rome. 
1730  Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsini}, 

Florence. 
1740  Benedict  XIV.  (Pro8i)ero  Um- 

bertini),  Bologna. 
1758  Clement    XIII.  (Carlo    Reizo* 

uico),  Venice. 
1769  Clement  XIV.  (Antonio  Ganga- 

nelli),  St.  Angelo  in  Vado. 
1775  Pius  VI.  (Giov.  Angelo  Braschi), 

Cesena. 
1800  Pius    VII.    (Gregorio    Barnaba 

Cbiaramonti),  Cesena. 
1823  Leo XlI.(Annibale della Genga), 

Spoleto. 
1829  Pius  VIII.    (Francesco  Xaviere 

Castiglione),  Cingoli. 
1831  Gregory  XVI.  (Mauro  Cappel- 

lari),  Belluno. 
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Sovereigns  of  Ferraba. 

1240  Azzo  d'Este,  &c. 

1293  Anso  VIII.,  Marquis  d'Este. 

1308  Folco  d'Este. 

1317  Obiiolll. 

1352  Aldrovandino  III. 

1361  Niccold  II. 

1383  Alberto. 

1393  Niccolo  III. 

1441  Lionello. 

1450  Borso,  first  Duke. 

1471  Ercolel. 

1505  Alfonso  I. 

1534  Ercole  II. 

1559  Alfonso  U. 

1597  Attached  to  the  Charch. 

Dukes  of  Urbino. 
1474  Federigo  di  Montefeltro. 
1482  Guid'  Ubaldo  I. 


A.D. 

1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere. 
1538  Guid'  Ubaldo  II.  delU  Rome. 
1574  Francesco  Maria  II.  della  Ro- 
yere,  abdicated  in  1626. 

Grand-Dukes  of  Tuscany. 

1.  Hmuetf  Medku 
1537  Cosmo  I.  (1569.) 
1574  Francesco  I. 
1587  Ferdinando  I. 
1609  Cosmo  II. 
1621  FerdioandoII. 
1670  Cosmo  III. 
1723  Giov.  Gastone. 

2.  House  qf  Lorraine, 
1737  Francis  (emperor,  1745). 
1765  Leopold  II.  (idem,  1790.) 
1790  FerdinaiHl  III. 
1824  Leopold  JI. 


20.  ADDENDA. 
RoMB. — Lateran  Mtteeum  (p.  351). 

While  the  last  sheets  of  our  work  were  passing  through  the  press, 
we  learnt,  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place,  that  a  Museum 
has  been  formed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Lateran.  It  is  intended  to 
deposit  in  it  all  those  works  for  which  room  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Vatican  and  Capitol :  it  already  contains  some  very  valuable  sculp- 
tures, brought  to  light  in  the  recent  discoveries  at  Cerveteri  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  plaster  casts 
from  tne  Elgin  and  JEgiuetan  marbles,  formerly  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Tor  de'  Venti  (p.  410),  have  been  removed  to  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  portrait  of  George  IV.  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  pre- 
sented by  that  sovereign  to  Pius  VII.  It  contains  also  some  paint- 
ings by  M.  A.  Caravaggio,  Giulio  Romano's  Cartoon  of  St.  Stephen, 
landscapes  by  Paul  Brill,  and  some  mosaics  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla. 


ERRATA. 

P.  85,  ool.  1.  line  24  from  top,  totfama  read/bme. 
P.  274,  col.  2.  line  9, 13. 22,  for  cUois  read  rJivus. 
P.  360.  ool.  2.  line  81,  for  Ctement  XII.  read  Qement  VI. 
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CENTRAL  ITALY. 


THE   PAPAL    STATES. 


PRVLimif  ART  INPORHATION. 


{ 1.  Passports.— §  2.  L.18Cia-passarb.—{  3.  Frontier  and  Cuitom-Hoi*sbs. 
}  4.  MoNsr* — {  5.  Roam.— {  «.  Postino. — {  7.  VErn'RiNi.^  8.  Inns. 


ROUTES. 


To  bdUtale  refSeienoe.  the  i 


BOOTS 

1.  Mantna  to  Ferraia 

2.  Modena  to  Ferrara        •         .     9 

3.  Padua  to  Krrwra        •         •     9 

4.  Femura  to  Bologna,  by  Makl- 

hergo     •  •  •  •  33 

5.  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by  Cento 


unM  an  nrintod  In  ilaUe$  in  thoM  RoatM  oader  which 
thrywaftillydMcribed. 

pads'  MMTTK  MAS 

.     9    15.  Ancona  to  Folignoy  by  Lorr/o, 


119 


ISO 
133 


12 
24 

70 


and  Pkve  di  Cento 

6.  Modom  to  Bologma      . 

7.  Bologoa  to  Flonnoe    • 

8.  FloiaicetoForlI,byUieAp6u- 

nines  •         • 

9.  Forll  to  Rarenna 

10.  Faenza  to  RaToma 

11.  Venice   to  Ravenna,  by  tkg 

Canals  and  Comaechio       .  73 

12.  Bologna  to  Ravenna,  by  Imola 

-and  lAtgo     .         .  .77 

13.  Rarenna  to  Rimini       .         .  97 

14.  Bologna  to  Ancona^  by  FoW?, 

Hhnmi,  San  Marino,  Pe- 
MTB,  and  FoMo        •         .  97 


Macerata^  and  ThUniino 
Fano  to  Foligno,  by  the  Stra^ 

daJeiFiirh 
Fano  to  UHnno 
Urbtno  to  San  GutMiino  and 

Cttta  di   Casteth,    by   tlie 

new  Moontain  Road         .  139 
San  Ginstino    to  Borgo  San 
I  Sepoicro  and  Aiotao        .  UO 

72  ;20.  Citti  di  Castello    to   Gtdibio  ld2 


19. 


73    21.  CittI  di  Castello  to  Perugia  .   154 
73    22.  Perugia  to  Nami,  by  roA'      .151 
1 23.  MontefiasconetoQrvM^o,a//a 
j  ciitti /'MM,  and  Perugia    •  155 

'24.  R'letitoRome     •         •  .162 

'  25.  Civita  recchia  to  Rome  .    165 

26.  Florenee  to  Rome,  by  Siena  .   109 
1 27.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Arexto 

and  Perugia  •         «  205 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  ROME. 


PAOS 

AlbaLoaga 496 

Albano 602 

Aidea 581 

Artani 534 

Caatel  Foaano. 529 

Cavi 513 

Ccneloi laS 

Gvita  Lavioia 506 

Golonaa 506 

Comelo 538 

Flamidno  and  Pbrto  . . .  627 


Genaxxano. 
Goizano.. 
GrottaFi 


..  513, 
..  006 


PAOS 

HotaM's   Sabine  Farm 
and  Monte  Genaro  . . .  487 

L'Arieda S04 

Lake  of  Albano  and  Caa- 

t«10aadolfo 600 

Lake  of  Braeciano 521 

LafceofOabU 516 

Lake  of  Nemi 506 

Mariuo  and  ttie  Parco  di 

Coloraa 495 

MonteCavi 498 

Moate6ioTe(Oyrioli)..  505 

Mttrigvano •...•••  541 

Kettiino 534 

, 514 


PAOS 

OatU £fi3 

Palazsola 497 

Paleitffaia 509 

Plaliano 614 

Pbnte  deir  Abadia 541 

PoHod'Anso £32 

Pratiea 530 

RoecadiP^pa 407 

Subiaco 485 

TivoU 477 

TorPbteruo 529 

Tooeanella 542 

Tuseulom 492 

VeU 617 

Zagaiolo 615 
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2      1 .  PASSPORTS — 2.  LASCIA-PASSARE 3.  FRONTIER,  &C.    [Scct.  I. 

$  I.  PA88POBTS. 

Before  the  traveller  enters  the  Papal  States,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
his  passport  bear  the  vita  either  of  the  Nuncio  residing  in  the  last  capital  he  has 
visited,  or  of  a  Papal  Consul.  It  will  save  trouble,  in  the  event  of  his  passing 
through  France  at  the  outset  of  his  tour,  to  obtain  the  visa  of  the  Nuncio  at 
Paris;  but  if  circumstances  deprive  him  of  the  opportunity  of  applying  to  a 
Minister,  the  signature  of  the  Consul  in  some  important  town  will  be  sufficient. 
The  Austrian  vita  is  also  desirable,  not  merely  for  the  Papal  States,  but  for  all 
parts  of  Italy.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier,  the  passport  is  examined  and  coun- 
tersigned, as  usual ;  and  in  sea-ports,  as  Ancona  and  Civita  Vecchia,  where  a 
British  Consul  resides,  his  signature  is  likewise  necessary. 

On  entering  the  principal  towns  of  the  Papal  States,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
passport  is  demanded  at  the  gates,  in  order  to  be  signed ;  but,  to  save  delay,  the 
traveller  is  allowed  to  name  the  inn  at  which  he  purposes  to  stop,  so  that  the 
passport  may  be  sent  after  him.  A  fee  of  one  or  two  pauls  is  required  for  each 
vita  ;  and  in  garrison  towns  this  process  is  repeated  on  leaving  them.' 

Before  the  traveller  quits  Rome  on  his  return  to  England,  it  is  desirable  that 
his  passport  be  signed  by  the  Ministers  of  all  the  Sovereigns  through  whose 
dominions  it  is  intended  to  pass :  those  of  Austria  (and  Tuscany),  Sardinia, 
and  France,  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  On  leaving  Italy,  it  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  the  traveller  intend  to  proceed  from  Milan  through 
Geneva  into  France,  his  passport  must  be  signed  by  the  EDglish,  Sardinian,  and 
French  Consuls-General  at  Milan;  the  latter  expressly  stating  that  it  is  "ion 
pour  entrer  dant  U  Royaume."  Instances  have  occurred  where  travellers  who 
have  neglected  this  formality  have  been  sent  back  from  Morez,  the  French 
frontier-station  of  the  Jura,  in  order  to  procure  signatures  at  Berne. .  The  diffi- 
culty, in  recent  cases,  has  been  got  over  by  purchasing  a  paste  provitoire  at 
Morez ;  but  the  annoyance  of  any  detention,  particularly  to  persons  travelling 
by  diligence,  is  indescribable,  and  no  arrangements  should  be  omitted  by  which 
its  possible  consequences  may  be  avoided. 

§  2.  Lascia-passare. 
Persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriage  should  write  beforehand  to  their 
correspondent,  or  banker,  at  Rome,  or  to  the  British  Consul*  requesting  that 
a  lasciappassare  may  be  forwarded  to  the  frontier,  and  another  left  at  the  gates 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formalities  of  the  custom-house.  The  lascia- 
passare  is  never  granted  to  persons  travelling  in  public  carriages. 

5  3.  Frontier  and  Custom-Houses. 

The  Papal  frontier-stations  and  custom-houses  (Dogana)  are  marked  by  the 
arms  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  surmounted  by  the  triple  crown  and  crossed  keys. 

The  custom-house  visitation  is  less  severe  than  in  many  other  States  of  Italy, 
and  a  timely  fee  will  save  the  traveller  much  inconvenience,  and  make  the 
searcher  anxious  to  facilitate  the  process.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  pro- 
pitiate the  officer  by  administering  this  fee  at  once;  for  the  saving  of  time 
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Papal  States.}  4.  money.  S 

and  trouble  is  amplf  mflScient  to  compensate  the  outlaf  of  two  or  three  pauls. 
Books  are  the  especial  object  of  inquiry ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  lest 
rigidly  examined  in  these  States,  than  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom. 

}  4. — Money. 

Letters  of  Credit,  or  the  notes  of  Henries,  or  Coutts,  are  usually  carried  by 
travellers;  the  latter  are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  desirable.  Some  travellers 
bave  taken  napoleons  from  Paris,  and  have  gained  by  the  exchange  in  Italy ; 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  English  sovereigns,  as  the  Italians  particularly  in  the 
smaller  towns  have  not  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  English  and  French 
coinage.  Letters  of  credit  are  useful  in  the  large  capitals  in  securing  the  good 
oflSces  of  the  banker. 

The  Roman  coinage  was  arranged  by  the  present  Pope,  Gregory  XVI.  in 
1835,  entirely  on  the  decimal  system.  Accounts  are  kept  in  bajocchi  of 
5  quattrini  each ;  in  pauls,  of  10  bajocchi ;  and  in  scudi,  of  10  pauls.  The 
principal  coins  in  use  are — the  new  gold  piece,  of  5  scudi ;  the  silver  scudo,  of 
10  pauls ;  the  paul ;  and  the  bajoccho.  Some  of  the  old  gold  coins,  however, 
are  still  current,  and  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  following  Tabular  State- 
ment of  the  coinage,  giving  the  intrinsic  value  in  English  according  to  the 
weight  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  legal  value  in  the  other  Italian  moneys. 
The  minute  fxaction%  which  would  only  affect  the  calculation  of  considerable 
sums,  are  not  given.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  Roman  money,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Tuscany,  suffers  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent.,  called  the 
tara;  hence  the  Tuscan  francescone,  which  is  also  a  piece  of  10  pauls,  is  equal 
to  10^  Roman  pauls,  or  4f .  6^,  English ;  the  Tuscan  paul  is  corisequently 
5J^.  English.  For  the  same  reason,  95  Tuscan  lire  are  equal  to  15  Roman 
scudi. 


GOLD. 

Doppia  nao  va  of  Pins 

VII .  (pistole)       .  rJJtt  pauls  1  baj. 

Zeechino  (sequin)    .=s20      „  5  „ 
The  new  piece   of  5 

scttdi      .     .     .     .=50     „  .      . 

Ditto  of  2i  scudi      .=S5     „  •     . 

SILVER. 
"Hie  scudo   (Roman 

dollar)  [1^]       •=10     »»  •      • 

Meizo  Bcodo  .     .     .  =  5     „  . 

Testoue    ....:=:3o  • 

Papetto     .     .     .     .=  2     „  .      . 
Ftolo(pwil).     •     .s     .     .lOtMJ. 

Grosso  (^  paul)  •     .s=     .     .  5    „ 

COPPER. 

Bftjoc«ho .     .     .     .=^     •     .  5quat. 

Mezzo  bajoccho  .     .=     .     .  2^  ,, 

Qttattrfao  .     ...=     ..  2  den. 


Engliftb. 


«.  d. 

13  8i 

9  4i 

21  4i 

le  8^ 


5K 
2iA 


about  i 


French 
Prunes, 


17  27    0 
U  80    0 


S6  86    0 
13  44    0 


537  0 
2  69  0 
1  61  0 
1  07  0 
0  054 
0    0  27 


0    0    5 


TuKan  Lire, 

Soldi, 

and 

Denari. 


20  U    3 
14    i    0 


31  19    6 
16    0    0 


6    6  8 

3    3  4 

1  18  0 

1    5  4 

0  13  8 

0    6  4 


0    1    3 


Tuican 

Plorins 

and 

Genu. 


Anatriao 
Lire 
and 
Genu. 


13  33 
8  43 


19  18 
960 


3  80 
1  90 
1  14 
0  76 
038 
0  19 


19  83 
13  55 

30  87 
15  44 


3  09 
1  85 
1  83 
0  61 
0  30 


0    6 
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The  napoleon  is  generally  worth  '37  pauls ;  the  Spanish  dollar  10  pauls ; 
the  Tuscan  fra^cescone  10^  pauU;  the  Neapolitan  piastre  9  pauls,  4  baj. ;  the 
Neapolitan  ducat  7  pauls,|  9  baj. ;  the  Carlino  7  baj.,  9  den. ;  the  grano  4 
quattrini  or  8  denari ;  100  Neapolitan  ducats  are,  therefore,  79  Roman  gcudi. 
The  exchange  with  England  is  said  to  be  at  par  when  the  pound  sterling  is 
calculated  at  45  pauls ;  but  its  real  value  may  be  more  correctly  stated  at 
between  46  and  47  pauls.  In  Bologna,  the  Roman  scudo  is  divided  into  5 
lire,  and  the  bajoccho  is  called  a  soldo  :  this  lira  is  equal  to  1  fr.  .07  cents, 
or  76  Florentine  centesimi.  The  accounts  throughout  the  Papal  States  are 
generally  kept  in  pauls. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  Roman  scudi  (with  the  tara^  reduced  to  bajoccbi, 
and  divided  by  15,  become  Tuscan  lire,  soldi,  and  denari ;  and  that,  on  the 
same  principle,  Tuscan  lire,  &c.,  multiplied  by  15,  give  Roman  bajocchi.  In 
making  this  calculation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Tuscan  lira  contains 
20  soldi,  and  each  soldo  12  denari.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  tara,  as  already  remarked,  makes  a  difference  of  5  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
Tuscan  money ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  Roman  scudo  counts  only  as  95 
bajocchi,  while  the  francescone  counts  as  100.  Thus,  5  Roman  scudi,  with 
the  tara  of  5  per  cent.,  are  equal  to  475  bajocchi ;  these,  divided  by  15,  give  a 
product  of  31.10  lire:  multiplying  the  10  by  20  (for  soldi),  and  dividing 
again  by  15,  we  have  13.5  soldi;  and  multiplying  the  5  by  12  (for  denari), 
and  dividing  by  15,  we  have  4  denari  =  31. 13.4.  The  francescone  of  100 
pauls,  by  the  same  process,  will  give  a  product  of  33.6.8. 

In  the  preceding  table,  the  agio  on  gold  gives  a  greater  value  to  the  gold 
piece  of  5  scudi  than  the  actual  value  of  5  silver  scudi  by  this  calculation. 

The  reduction  of  31  lire,  13  soldi,  4  denari,  to  bajocchi,  by  multiplying  by 
15,  dividing  the  denari  by  12,  and  the  soldi  by  20,  is  equally  simple,  and  the 
result^  of  course,  is  475  bajocchi. 

Another  useful  process  is  that  for  the  reduction  of  Roman  scudi  into  Italian 
lire  and  centisimi ;  the  scudi  must  be  multiplied  by  53726,  from  the  product 
the  two  last  figures  on  the  right  hand  must  be  struck  off  (unless  when  they 
amount  to  50  or  upwards,  when  they  count  as  1)  ;  for  example,  6  Roman  scudi 
multiplied  by  53726,  give  2686  30  ;  or,  26  Italian  lire,  86  centesimi.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  are  again  reduced  into  scudi  by  adding  the  two  cyphers,  and 
dividing  by  53726,  which  will  give  as  the  result  5  scudi. 
§  5. — Roads. 

The  roads  in  the  Papal  States  have  undergone  remarkable  improvement  in 
recent  years ;  although  still  inferior  to  those  of  Tuscany,  they  are  generally  well 
kept.  The  exceptions  are  chiefly  in  those  parts  where  the  ancient  pavement 
has  been  imperfectly  restored,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
where  the  roads  are  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  States.  The  great 
routes  also  are  frequently  inferior  to  the  provincial  roads.  It  is  however  to  be 
observed,  that  in  numerous  districts,  as  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and  in 
Romagiia,  the  necessary  materials  for  the  maintenance  of  good  roads  are  entirely 
wanting,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  is  unsuitable  to  their  construction. 
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The  roads  gtill  retain  their  ancient  sabdiTiiion  into  three  classes :  the  con* 
volar,  provincial,  and  communal.  They  are  under  the  direction  of  a  special 
board  appointed  by  government,  aided  by  a  council  of  engineers ;  and  fixed 
imposts  are  levied  for  their  construction  and  repair.  The  consular  roads  are 
maintained  by  the  levy  of  a  tenth  of  the  pr«edial  impost ;  the  provincial  by  a 
variable  tax  upon  the  provinces ;  and  the  communal  by  a  similar  tax  on  the 
municipalities.  The  expenses  of  the  roads  form  a  considerable  item  in  the 
accounts  of  the  apostolic  Camera,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  bridges,  forming 
new  roads,  and  maintaining  the  old  ones,  has  generally  in  late  years  exceeded 
the  tax.  The  Papal  government  indeed  deserves  great  credit  for  the  liberality 
with  which  improvements  in  this  respect  have  been  promoted ;  and  there  are 
few  countries  in  which  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  communication  has 
been  more  encouraged,  in  proportion  to  the  limited  means  at  its  disposal.  The 
new  road  over  the  Apennines,  from  Urbino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  constructed 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Papal  and  Tuscan  Governments,  would  do  credit  to 
any  nation  in  Europe;  and  the  English  system  is  now  generally  followed. 
Recent  accounts  state  that  the  project  of  a  Railway  from  Naples  to  Rome  has 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Government,  and  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  which  Naples  will  undertake  the  work  and  the  expense,  and  Rome 
repay  its  share  by  annuities.  Another  Railway  from  Rome  to  Florence  is  men- 
tioned as  resolved  upon ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  faci- 
lities of  communication  in  Southern  Italy  will  be  greatly  increased. 

§  6. — Posting. 

The  Post  Houses  in  the  Papal  States  are  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  the 
reigning  Pontiff,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain,  and  the  Director- General  of  Poets. 
The  service  is  done  by  contract,  subject  to  the  general  control  of  Government. 
Fixed  charges  are  made  for  posting,  postillions,  &c.  The  postmasters  must  be 
approved  by  Government,  and  be  furnished  with  a  license  registered  in  the 
general  post-office  at  Rome.  There  are  no  turnpikes,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments are  very  nearly  like  those  of  France. 

The  postmasters  are  supplied  with  a  printed  book  of  instructions,  in  which 
all  particulars  of  their  duties  are  noted.  The  most  important  items,  so  far  as 
the  convenience  of  the  traveller  is  concerned,  are  the  following : — Horses  and 
postillions  are  to  be  always  ready  for  service ;  but  the  postmaster  is  bound  only 
to  keep  the  precise  number  of  each  specified  in  his  agreement,  or  by  the  order 
of  the  director-general.  One  open  and  two  covered  carriages  are  to  be  kept 
for  travellers  who  require  them.  Postmasters  are  forbidden  to  supply  horses 
wifliout  a  written  license  from  the  authorities  of  the  place  of  departure,  or  a 
passport  from  the  secretary  of  state.  Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  supply 
iMnrses  to  travellers,  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  number  remaining  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  post;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  send  horses  forward  to  chsuige  on 
the  road,  nor  to  transfer  horses  from  one  station  to  another.  They  are  bound  to 
keep  two  postillions  ready  for  service  night  and  day,  and  to  have  written  over 
Ae  principal  door  of  the  post-house  the  length  of  the  post,  price  of  the  couree, 
and  a  statement  of  the  right  of  a  third  or  fourth  horse.     The  third  or  fourth 
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howe  can  only  be  enforoed  where  the  tariff  ■pecially  allows  it.  They  are  bound 
U>  keep  a  book,  with  pages  numbered  and  signed  by  the  director>general  or  his 
deputy,  in  which  a  regular  entry  of  the  daily  journeys  may  be  kept,  and  travellers 
may  enter  any  complaint  against  postDlions.  Horses  returning  after  tlie  course 
is  completed  are  not  to  be  attached  to  any  carriage.  Travellers  by  post  cannot 
relinquish  this  mode  of  travelling  in  less  than  three  days  from  the  time  of 
departure,  nor  change  their  carriage,  without  permission  from  the  secretary  of 
state  or  the  provincial  authorities.  Travellers  who  order  post-hoises,  and  after- 
wards alter  their  plans,  are  bound  to  pay  half  a  post,  if  they  come  to  their 
lodgings  before  they  are  comitermanded.  When  there  are  no  horses,  postmasters 
are  bound  to  give  travellers  a  declaration  in  writing  to  that  effect  (/a  y^^dtf); 
afl^r  which  they  may  provide  themselves  with  horses  elsewhere,  but  only  to  carry 
them  to  the  next  post ;  and  if  there  are  no  horses  at  that  post,  then  the  postilliobs 
are  bound  to  go  on  without  stopping  to  the  third  post,  where  they  may  stop  an 
hour  to  bait :  this  rule  applies  to  all  the  successive  posts,  until  regular  post* 
horses  are  procured.  The  time  allowed  for  the  passage  of  government  messen- 
gers from  one  post  to  another  is  two  hours  ;  for  ordinary  or  extraordinary  esta- 
fettes,  carrying  despatches  on  horseback,  one  hour  and  a  half.  Postmasters  and 
postillions  are  forbidden  to  demand  more  than  the  price  allowed  by  the  tariffl 

In  1835,  Cardinal  Gamberini,  secretary  of  state,  issued  a  general  notification 
modifying  the  regulations  then  in  force  as  to  carriages,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  form  and  character  of  those  now  in  use.  By  this  document  three  classes 
were  recognised,  and  the  following  regulations  adopted  in  regard  to  each  : 

1.  For  cabriolets  or  covered  carriages  with  one  seat,  whatever  their  number 
of  wheels,  carrying  a  small  trunk  and  travelling  bag  (or  a  small  imperial  only), 
two  horses,  if  travellers  be  not  more  tlian  three ;  three  horses,  if  there  are  four 
passengers,  with  power  to  charge  for  four  horses,  which  the  travellers  may  have 
attached  to  the  carriage  on  paying  for  a  second  postillion. 

2.  For  covered  carriages,  with  two  seats  and  leather  curtains  by  the  side,  like  the 
common  vetturino,  and  for  regular  chariots  having  only  one  seat,  both  descriptions 
carrying  a  trunk,  a  travelling  bag,  and  a  small  portmanteau,  three  horses,  if 
there  be  two  or  three  persons ;  if  four  persons,  then  a  fourth  horse  is  charged^  which 
the  travellers  may  have  as  before,  on  paying  a  second  postillion.  If  these  car- 
riages contain  five  or  six  pei'sons,  they  are  considered  carriages  of  the  third  class. 

3.  For  Berlines  and  carriages  of  four  seats,  with  an  imperial^  a  trunk,  travel- 
ling bag,  &c.,  four  horses,  if  carrying  two  or  three  persons ;  if  four,  then  a  fifth 
horse  is  charged ;  if  five  or  six  persons,  six  horses ;  if  seven,  the  number  of 
horses  is  the  same,  but  seven  are  charged. 

•  Where  carriages  contain  a  greater  number  than  is  mentioned  above  under  each 
class,  no  greater  number  of  horses  is  required,  but  a  charge  of  four  pauls  per 
post  is  fixed  for  each  person  above  the  number.  A  child  under  seven  yean  is 
not  reckoned,  but  two  of  that  age  are  counted  as  one  person. 

When  the  quantity  of  luggage  is  evidently  greater  than  the  usual  weight,  a 
tax  of  three  pauls  per  post  is  allowed  to  be  imposed.  Travellers  may  obtain, 
on  starting,  a  boUetta  di  viaggio,  specifying  in  separate  columns  all  particulars 
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relating  to  the  number  of  honei^  baggage,  eharget,  &c«,  ezcluiire  of  pottillioM 
and  oitlen.  In  thii  cue  one  it  given  to  the  traveller,  the  other  to  the  poetillion, 
who  IB  bound  to  paai  it  to  the  next,  until  it  U  finally  lodged  in  the  iMtt-oflice 
of  the  town  at  which  die  journey  ends.  All  complaiitti  may  be  noted  on  thie 
document,  aa  well  aa  any  expreaion  of  btM  ttrvUo  on  the  part  of  the  poetilliona» 
Travelleis  should  obtain  thii  boUttta  at  the  poet  office  of  the  flrtt  poet  town$  it 
will  protect  them  from  impoeition,  and  coeti  only  one  paul. 

In  case  of  dispute  between  tmrellen  and  poetmaster  or  poetillions,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  general  order  of  Cardinal  Gamberiui,  that  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  local  director  {dirtttvf  loeak\  who  baa  power  to  put  both  postmaster  and 
his  men  under  arrest  for  three  days,  or  to  suspend  them  for  ten  days,  reporting 
the  fact  to  the  director-general  in  Rome,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take  ulterior 
measorea.  In  places  where  the  post-house  is  an  inn,  travellers  are  soroetimea 
told  that  there  axe  no  horses  in  order  to  induce  them  to  stop.  If  there  be  reasou 
to  inspect  that  thia  statement  ia  made  from  interested  motives,  application 
should  at  once  be  made  to  the  local  director.  There  are  few  places  of  any 
nots  in  which  a  director  is  not  to  be  found  :  he  is  generally  a  person  of  rank 
and  responsibility,  and  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  he  has  not  met  the 
complaints  of  travellers  with  promptitude  and  courtesy. 
The  following  is  the  Tariff  for  Ordinary  Posts,  issued  by  Card.  Ptoca,  1^16 : 

Each  hone  •         •         •         •         • 

Postiliion,  each 

Stable-boy,  for  every  pair       •         •         • 

Saddle  horse,  or  courier  •         •         .         , 

Two-wheel  cairiage,  furnished  by  postmaster 

A  carriage  with  four  places  inside,  and  fourl       ^    ^j^^^     ^j^^ 
wheels,  also  furnished  by  postmaater  .  f 

The  postillion*a  ^aconomoMo,  although  fixed  by  the  preceding  tariff  at  3^  pauli^ 
ia  generally  6^  or  6  pauls^  or  more,  according  to  good  conduct.  A  separate 
postillion  is  required  for  each  pair  of  horses.  The  following  will*  therefore,  be 
the  expense  of  posting,  giving  each  postillion  6}  panls  per  post : — 


5  pauls 
3)  ditto 

per  post, 
ditto 

i  ditto 
4    ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

8    ditto 

ditto 

Fnt. 

2  bones.                         3  horwM. 

4  bocMs  and  »  po»tl 

1 

• 

. 

•     16  pauls    •     .     •     21  pauls 

•     •     .     32  pauls 

»i 

• 

• 

.     20     „       ...     26-2,, 

•     •     •     40     ,» 

1* 

• 

« 

•     24     , ,        •      •      •     «»l*4 , p 

•      •     •     48     y. 

IJ 

. 

. 

.     38     „       ...     36-6,, 

•     .     •     56     ,, 

The  length  of  the  ordinary  Roman  post  is  8  miles^  equal  to  7  miles  712 
yards  Bnglish;  but  travellers  who  are  acquainted  with  Italian  roads  know 
well  that  the  post  varies  considerably  according  to  locality,  and  to  the  char 
raeter  of  the  country i  The  length  of  the  Roman  mile  is  1,629  English  yards, 
ftbont  one-twelitfa  less  than  an  Knglish  mile.  The  length  of  the  Tuscan  mile  is 
1,808  English  yards;  of  the  Neapolitan  mile  2,436  yards;  of  the  Pied- 
mo&tese  mile  2,336  yards.  The  Italian  mile  of  60  to  the  di^gree  is  2,025*4 
Soglish  yitfds.  .  The  Roman  foot  is  1 1*72  English  inches ;  the  palm  is  }  of  the 
foot^  or  nearly  8}  inches. 
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§  7* — Vettuhini. 
Penont  who  do  not  travel  in  their  own  carriage  must,  in  a  great  meor 
Bute,  be  dependent  on  the  vetturino  :  indeed  there  are  many  parts  where  it  is 
the  only  available  mode  of  communication.  I'he  tourist  who  travels  in  his  own 
carriage  with  vetturino  horses  will  find  that  although  it  may  cost  somewhat  leas 
than  the  post,  the  saving  scarcely  compensates  for  the  loss  of  time.  A  duplicate 
agreement  should  be  drawn  up  before  starting,  and  attested  by  some  person  in 
authority.  The  vetturino  generally  undertakes  to  provide  breakfast,  dinner^ 
supper,  and  bed ;  the  charge  for  one  place  varies,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  two  scudi  a-day  :  from  Bologna  to  Rome,  a  journey  occupying  seven  or 
eight  days,  the  charge  is  from  nine  to  ten  scudi ;  from  Bologna  to  Florence 
three  to  four  scudi ;  and  from  Florence  to  Rome  seven  to  ten  scudi,  varying 
from  five  to  six  days.  When  a  single  traveller  or  a  party  of  friends  engage  a 
vetturino,  the  bargain  should  expressly  stipulate  that  no  other  person  is  to  be 
taken  up  on  any  pretence  whatever;  otherwise  occasions  will  soon  be  found  for 
forcing  other  persons  into  the  carriage.  It  often  happens  that  the  vetturino  sells 
his  engagements,  in  which  case  a  traveller  may  be  exposed  to  two  or  three 
changes  of  vehicle :  this  should  also  be  specified  in  the  agreement,  as  well  as 
any  particular  stages  into  which  he  may  wish  to  divide  the  journey.  The 
buonamano  or  mancia  is  usually  J  scudo  a-day,  if  "  ben  scrvito,"  or  more  if  the 
journey  be  a  short  one :  it  is  desirable  that  this  be  not  included  in  the  contract, 
but  made  conditional  on  good  behaviour.  When  a  vetturino  is  required  to 
stop  on  the  road  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  he  expects  them  to  pay  one 
or  two  scudi  a  night  for  each  horse's  expenses.  In  this  respect  posting  has  an 
advantage,  as  it  allows  travellers  to  stop  when  they  please,  and  visit  places  on 
tiie  road,  without  this  additional  cost. 

§  8> — ^Inns. 
These  are  given  in  detail  under  the  descriptions  of  the  different  towns ;  in  the 
capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are  generally  good  throughout  the  States ;  but 
at  the  intermediate  post-stations  they  are  often  very  bad.  The  prices  vary  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
traveller  makes  his  appearance ;  the  charges  for  those  who  travel  in  their  own 
carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  frequently  by  100  per  cent,  than  for  those 
who  travel  vetturino.  With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Grande  Albergo  Svizzero  at  Bologna,  five  per  cent,  is  allowed  by  the  landlords 
to  all  couriers.  It  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  travelling  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  dinner  at  one  o'clock,  than  at  a  later  period  of  the 
day,  when  it  is  little  else  than  a  ri/acimento  of  the  previous  meal.  As  in  many 
parts  of  Germany,  the  inns  at  the  post-houses  are  generally  built  over  the  stables, 
and  in  some  places  the  same  entrance  serves  for  man  and  beast.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  English  habits  and  prejudices  so  far  as 
to  expect  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  great  cities ;  travellers  never 
gain  anything  by  exacting  or  requiring  more  than  the  people  can  supply ;  and 
if  they  have  sufficient  philosophy  to  keep  their  temper,  they  will  generally 
find  that  they  are  treated  with  civility  and  kindness. 
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ROUTE  1. 

MANTUA  TO   PERRARA. 

6}  Posts. 

IJ  Governolo;  Ij  Sermide;  1}  Bon- 
deno ;   1}  Ferrara. 

The  old  Post-road  from  Mantua  to 
Ferrara  followed  that  to  Padua  as  far 
as  Nogara  (1  post),  from  whence  it 
turned  southward  to  Ostiglia,  crossing 
the  Po  at  Revere. 

The  present  route  follows  the  left 
hank  of  the  Mincio  to  Governolo,  near 
which  that  river  falls  into  the  Po. 

1^  Governolo.  Leaving  this  place, 
the  road  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the  Po 
as  far  as  Ostiglia,  from  whence  it 
crosses  to  Revere.  It  then  follows  the 
right  bank  as  far  as 

IJ  Sermide,  a  post  station.  A  few 
miles  beyond,  the  frontier  of  the  Lom« 
hardo- Venetian  Kingdom  is  passed  at 
Quadrelle ;  and  a  little  further  on,  se- 
parated from  it  by  the  Fossa  Pan  daina, 
is  Stellata,  the  Papal  frontier  Custom 
House,  where  passports  and  baggage  are 
examined. 

1}  Bondeno,  a  small  town  of  7,000 
souls,  formerly  a  fief  of  the  D'Este 
family,  situated  in  the  low  plains  in- 
tersected by  the  Panaro.  The  road 
hence  to  Ferrara  lies  along  the  bank 
of  the  Cento  Canal,  through  Vigarano 
and  Cassana. 

if  Fjsrrara,  described  in  Route  3. 


ROU11E  2. 

MODENA  TO  FERRARA. 

6PMto. 

1  Buonporto;  2  Finale;  1^  Bon- 
deno ;  ■  If  Ferrara. 

T^e  road  follows  the  left  bank  of 
the  Panaro  for  the  three  first  posts. 

1  Buonporto.  From  hence  it  pro- 
ceeds through  Campo  Santo,  C2L  de^ 
Coppi,  and  Passo  di  Ch  Bianca,  to 

S  Finale,  the  Modenese  frontier. 
Here  the  Panaro  is  crossed,  and  the 
Papal  States  are  soon  after  entered  at 
Santa  Biancoy  the  frontier  station  and 
Custom   House.      At    Bondeno,    the 


route  falls  into  the  high  po8t*road.from 
Mantua. 

H  Bondeno 

1]  Ferrara  (Route  3). 

ROUTE  3. 

PAOUA  TO   PBRRARA. 

6  Posts. 

l^Monselice;  H  Rovigo;  1  Pole* 
sella ;  2  Ferrara. 

The  road  between  Padua  and  Rovigo 
follows  the  course  of  the  canal,  and 
in  its  interesting  character  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  dull  and  wearisome 
plains  which  extend  southward  as 
far  as  Bologna.  Before  arriving  at 
Rovigo,  the  Adige  is  crossed  by  a 
pont  volant;  and  between  it  and  Ferrara, 
the  Po  is  passed  by  a  similar  contriv- 
ance. The  height  of  the  embankmenti 
necessary  to  restrain  the  course  of  the 
Po  will  convince  the  traveller  how 
much  Ferrara  and  its  plains  are  at  the 
mercy  of  that  river.  The  road  lies  along 
the  low  and  marshy  Pole8ina;iit  is  bor- 
dered by  poplar  trees,  and  is  remark- 
able only  for  its  monotony.  The  Papal 
frontier  station  and  Dogana  are  at 
Ponte  Lagotcuro,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  called  the  "  Port  of  the  Po  " 
from  the  considerable  commerce  it 
maintains  with  Lombardy  in  com  and 
wine,  which  are  brought  here  for 
shipment.  The  Panfilio  Canal  leads 
direct  from  Ponte  Lagoscuro  to  the 
Porta  S.  Benedetto  at  Ferrara,  dis- 
tant 3  miles. 

Ferrara,  Forum  Allieni,  of  Tacitus. 
— (Inns :  Tre  Mori,  an  old  inn,  the  most 
frequented,  said  to  be  the  best,  but 
dear  and  dirty.  La  Corona.)  Few 
cities  ranking  among  the  ancient  Ita- 
lian capitals  are  so  much  neglected 
by  travellers  as  Ferrara,  and  yet  few 
are  so  much  associated  with  interest- 
ing recollections.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  but  unhealthy  plain,  at  a  level  of 
only  6^  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Po,  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom. 
The  dreary  plain  of  the  Polcsina,  inter- 
sected only  by  the  dikes  of  the  river. 
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peseDU  an  uniform  and  unbroken 
horizon,  and  extends,  with  little  vari- 
ation, up  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara. 

The  aspect  of  the  city,  once  the  re- 
sidence of  a  court  whose  name  was 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  still 
retains  many  traces  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  broad,  regular,  and 
ample  streets  appear  like  those  of  a 
deserted  capital;  grass  grows  on  the 
pavements ;  the  magnificent  palaces  are 
untenanted  and  falling  into  decay ;  and 
the  walls,  seven  miles  in  circuit,  which 
once  contained  nearly  100,000  souls, 
now  enclose  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
that  number.  The  population  is  col- 
lected together  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  thinly  scattered  over  the  remaining 
portion,  like  a  body  still  retaining  life, 
while  the  extremities  have  lost  their 
vital  power.  Ravenna  itself  is  hardly 
more  fallen  than  Ferrara,  although  it 
was  the  great  commercial  emporium  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages,  the  citta 
bene  awenturota  of  Ariosto,  and  the 
gran  donna  del  P6  of  Tassoni. 

The  modern  city  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  fifth  century,  when 
the  invasion  of  the  Huns  and  the  de- 
struction of  Aquilcja  drove  the  inha- 
bitants into  the  marshes  for  security. 
Its  walls  were  built  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury by  the  Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  and 
it  was  rabed  to  the  rank  of  a  city  in 
661,  when  the  Bishopric  of  Vigovenza 
was  transferred  to  it.  But  the  chief 
interest  of  Ferrara  arises  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  house  of  D'Este,  one 
of  the  few  princely  families  which 
could  boast  of  ancient  distinction  in 
its  lineage,  and  itom  which  the  Ducal 
house  of  Brunswick  and  the  Royal 
Family  of  England  trace  their  direct 
descent.  As  far  back  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury we  find  Ferrara  connected  with 
this  family;  first,  as  supreme  magis- 
trates, and  afterwards  as  hereditary 
princes  (1240),  holding  generally  of 
the  Pope,  though  sometimes  asserting 
their  independence.  It  remained  imder 
their  sway  until  the  extinction  of  the 
legitimate  branch  in  1597,  in  the  per- 
son of  Alfonso  II. ;  and  in  the  following 
year  it  was  attached  to  the  church  by 


Clement  VIII.,  on  the  pretext  that  Csesar 
d'Este,  the  representative  of  the  family 
by  a  collateral  line,  was  disqualified  by 
illegitiuKicy.  During  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Court  of  Ferrara  was  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  in  Europe  for 
its  refinement  and  intelligence;  its 
University  was  famous  throughout 
Christendom,  and  so  many  English 
students  were  collected  within  its  walls 
as  to  form,  as  they  did  in  Bolc^na,  a 
distinct  nation  in  that  learned  body. 
But  there  are  greater  names  associated 
with  the  history  of  Ferrara  at  thia  pe- 
riod than  those  of  its  princely  sove- 
reigns. ^'  Melancholy  as  the  city  looks 
now,  every  lover  of  Italian  poetry,"  says 
Forsyth,  "must  view  with  affection  the 
retreat  of  an  Ariosto,  a  Tasso,  a  Guarini. 
Such  is  the  ascendant  of  wealth  over 
genius,  that  one  or  two  princes  could 
create  an  Athens  in  the  midst  of  this 
BoBotia.  The  little  courts  of  Ferrara 
and  Urbino  seemed  to  emulate  those  of 
Alexandria  and  Pergamos,  contending 
for  pre-eminence  oidy  in  literature  and 
elegance." 

The  School  of  Ferrara,  founded  and 
patronised  by  the  D'Este  family,  deserves 
especial  notice  in  connection  with  this  tri- 
bute to  the  intellectual  history  of  the  city. 
It  is  observed  by  Lanzi,  that  "  Ferrara 
boasts  of  a  series  of  excellent  painters, 
far  superior  to  its  fortunes  and  popula- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  which  will  not  ex- 
cite surprise  when  we  Consider  the  series 
of  poets  which  it  cherished,  from  Bojardo 
and  Ariosto  down  to  our  own  times,  a 
sure  criterion  of  accomplished  and  re- 
fined minds  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
posed towards  the  fine  arts."  To  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  the  good  taste  of  the 
inhabitants  in  their  patrcxiage  of  ar^  noay 
be  added  the  favourable  position  of  the 
city,  in  its  contiguity  to  Venice,  Parma, 
and  Bologna,  and  its  convenient  dis- 
tance from  Florence  and  Rome ;  so  that 
its  students  were  enaUed  to  select  from 
the  diflerent  schools  of  Italy  what  was 
most  congenial  to  the  tastes  of  ea«fa,  and 
to  profit  by  their  several  excellencies. 
So  great,  indeed,  was  the  influeace  <^ 
this  latter  circumstance,  that  Zanetti 
considered  it  doubtful  whether^  aflber 
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tlie  five  great  schools,  Ferrara  did  not 
claim  ]ir0Bedeiice  over  all  others.  The 
fint  fact  recoided  in  coonexion  with 
the  fioe  arts  at  Fenara  is  the  commis- 
sion given  by  Ano  d'Este,  in  1242,  to 
the  VenetiaQ  jiainter  Gelasio  di  Niccold, 
a  pupil  of  the  Greek  artist  Teofane  of 
Coostautiiiople,  for  a  picture  of  the  Fall 
of  Phaetou.  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Giotto  passed  through  Ferrara,  on 
his  way  from  Verona  to  Florence,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Duke  to  paint 
some  frescoes  in  his  palace  and  iu  the 
church  of  SU  Agostino,  which  were  still 
extant  in  the  time  of  Vasari.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  years,  during  which 
several  names  are  mentioned  which 
have  survived  their  works,  Galasso 
Galassi  appeared  early  iu  the  fifteenth 
century;  fab  works  are  chiefly  confined 
to  Bologna,  and  none  are  now  found 
iu  his  native  city.  He  was  followed  by 
Antonio  da  Ferrara,  known  by  his 
works  at  Urbino  and  Citt^  di  Castello, 
who  painted  some  chambers  in  the 
palace  of  Alberto  d'Este  in  1438,  at 
the  time  when  the  General  Council  was 
held  there  for  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  and  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  supplied  him  with  his 
subject.  But  the  mpst  celelHrated  of 
the  early  painters  was  Cosimo  Turn  or 
Cosme,  the  pupil  of  Galassi,  employed 
at  the  court  of  Borgo  d'£ste  in  the  time 
of  Strozzi,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
poetry ;  his  minute  and  elaborate  work' 
manship  is  admirably  seen  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  choir  books  in  the 
cathedral.  Among  the  painters  of  this 
period  m^j  be  mentioned  Lorenzo 
Costa,  the  reputed  pupil  of  Francesco 
Francia,  and  Francesco  Cossa,  both 
known  by  tlieir  works  at  Bologna. 
Costa,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  father  of  the  school;  for  the  series 
of  paiuters  from  his  time  may  be  clearly 
traced ;  and  Lanzi  classes  him  among 
the  first  masters  of  Italy.  His  most 
eminent  pupil  was  Ercole  Grandi, 
csJled  by  Vasari  Ercole  da  Ferrara, 
whose  great  work,  painted  for  the  Gar- 
ganeUi  chapel,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bologna. 
Lodovico  Ma24oliin,  called  also  X^o- 


dovioo  da  Ferrara,  another  pupil  of 
Costa,  is  known  by  his  works  iu  various 
galleries;  and  Domenico  Panetti,  the 
master  of  Garofalo,  is  remarkable  for 
having  become  tlie  pupil  of  his  own 
scholar,  and  for  the  works  he  produced 
after  his  style  had  been  remodelled  on 
the  example  of  Garofalo.  The  school 
of  Ferram  was  at  its  prime  under  the 
latter  painter  and  the  two  Dossi,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Alfonso  d'Este  was  the  patron  of 
literature  and  art.  This  prince  had 
called  Titiau  to  Ferrara  to  adorn  his 
palace  by  his  works;  and,  among 
other  celebrated  paintings,  the  **  Cristo 
della  Moneta,''  of  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
was  painted  during  his  stay  at  Ferrara. 
Dosso  Dossi,  and  his  brother  Giobat- 
tista,  born  at  Dosso,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ferrara,  were  among  the  eailiest  pro- 
tegees of  Alfonso  and  his  successor 
Ercole  II.;  and  their  merit  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact,  that  Ariosto 
has  immortalized  them  among  the  bt:st 
painters  of  Italy.  Ortolano  is  another 
painter  of  this  school,  whose  works  are 
often  confounded  with  those  of  Garo* 
falo;  he  is  known  as  a  successful  imi- 
tator  of  Raphael,  and  some  of  his  works 
are  yet  seen  in  his  native  city.  Beu- 
venuto  Tisio,  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Garofalo,  from  the  pink  which  lie  in- 
troduced  into  his  paintings,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  and  is 
justly  called  the  Raphael  of  Ferrara : 
some  of  his  most  celebrated  works  are 
still  found  here.  His  pupil,  Girolamo 
de^  Carpi,  recommended  to  Ercole  II. 
by  Titian  himself,  and  whose  oil  paint- 
ings were  of  extreme  rarity  in  the  time 
of  Lanzi,  may  also  be  studied  at 
Ferrara.  While  these  two  artists  ex* 
celled  in  the  graces  of  the  art,  Basti- 
anino,  or  Bastiano  Filippi,  was  intro- 
ducing the  style  of  Michael  Angelo,  as 
seen  in  the  grand  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  the  cathedral.  Another 
painter  of  this  school,  Scarsellino,  who 
was  called  the  Paul  Veronese  of  Ferrara, 
and  who  studied  under  that  master,  has 
left  some  works  in  his  native  place ;  he 
is,  however,  better  known  by  those  to 
be  found  in  the  galleries  at  Home,  whet^ 
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the  name  of  his  papil,  Gamillo  Ricci, 
a  successful  follower  of  the  Venetian 
school,  also  occurs.  Giuseppe  Mas- 
zuoli,  known  by  the  surname  of  Bas- 
taruolo,  and  the  contemporary  of 
Bastianino,  was  called  tlie  Titian  of 
Ferrara :  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  he 
has  left  behind  him  several  works  by 
which  his  claim  to  that  title  may  be 
appreciated.  Ferrara  likewise  contains 
some  interesting  exampled  of  Domenico 
Mona,  and  of  his  able  pupil  Giulio 
Cromer,  or  Croma,  who  was  selected  to 
copy  the  principal  paintings  in  the  city, 
when  the  originals  were  transferred  to 
Rome,  after  Clement  VIII.  had  seized 
upon  Ferrara  and  attached  it  to  the 
church.  After  this  event,  the  school 
rapidly  declined  for  want  of  patronage 
and  judicious  management.  Some 
Bolognese  masters  endeavoured,  with 
little  success,  to  introduce  the'  style 
of  the  Caracci;  Carlo  Bonone,  the 
scholar  of  Bastaruolo,  was  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  follower  of  this  new 
method;  his  works  in  Sta.  Maria  in 
Vado  are  highly  praised  by  Lanzi  for 
their  complete  knowledge  of  that  kind 
of  foreshortening,  called  di  sotto  in  su, 
where  figures  are  supposed  to  be  seen 
above  the  eye.  AnoUier  artist,  worthy 
of  mention  as  a  follower  of  Bononi,  is 
Chenda,  or  Alfonso  Rivarola,  who  was 
employed,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Guido,  to  finish  some  of  Bonone^s 
works,  but  was  better  known  by  his 
decorations  for  public  spectacles  and 
tournaments.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  any  of  the  painters  whose 
names  appear  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  this  school,  for  Ferrara  never  re- 
covered tlie  change  of  masters ;  and  its 
school  gradually  declined,  until,  at 
length,  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of 
an  academy,  it  became  completely  ex- 
tinct. Notwithstanding,  however,  this 
decline,  and  the  loss  of  its  political 
influence,  Ferrara  still  retains  maay 
interesting  examples  of  the  school, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  subse- 
quent description  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  brilliancy  of  its 
court  and  the  celebrity  of  its  school  of 
art,  Ferrara  is  remarkable  for  the  im- 


pulse which  it  gave  to  the  Reformation. 
The  names  of  Ariosto  and  Taaso  have 
almost  eclipsed  the  recqllections  of  that 
event,  and  of  the  asylum  given  to 
Calvin  and  to  Marot  by  the  Duchess 
Ren^e,  the  high-minded  daughter  of 
Louis  XII.,  and  the  wife  of  Ercole  II. 
At  an  early  period,  Ferrara  afibrded 
protection  to  numerous  friends  of  the 
reformed  faith  who  fled  from  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  even  from  countries 
beyond  the  Alps.  Dr.  M^Crie  ast^ribes 
this  circumstance  to  the  influence  of  the 
accomplished  princess  just  mentioned, 
who  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
reformed  doctrine  previous  to  her  de- 
parture from  France  in  1527,  by  means 
of  some  of  those  learned  persons  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre.  "  The  first  -persons 
to  whom  she  extended  her  protection 
and  hospitality  were  her  own  country- 
men, whom  the  violence  of  persecution 
had  driven  out  of  France.  Madame  de 
Soubise,  the  governess  of  the  duchess, 
had  introduced  several  men  of  letters 
into  the  court  of  France  during  the  late 
reign.  She  now  resided  at  the  court 
of  Ferrara,  along  with  her  son,  Jean  de 
Parthenai,  sieur  de  Soubise,  afterwards 
a  principal  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party  in  France;  her  daughter,  Anne 
de  Parthenai,  distinguished  for  her 
elegant  taste;  and  the  future  husband 
of  this  young  lady,  Antoine  de  Pons, 
Count  de  Marennes,  who  adhered  to 
the  reformed  cause  until  the  death  of 
his  wife.  In  the  year  1534,  the  cele- 
brated French  poet,  Clement  Marot, 
fled  from  his  native  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  liie  persecution  excited  by 
the  afiair  of  the  placard*;  and,  after  re- 
siding for  a  short  time  at  the  court  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  in  Beiun,  came 
to  Ferrsura.  He  was  recommended  by 
Madame  de  Soubise  to  the  Duchess, 
who  made  him  her  secretary;  and 
his  friend,  Lyon  Jamet,  finding  it 
necessary  soon  after  to  join  him,  met 
with  a  reception  equally  gracious. 
About  the  same  time,  the  c^ebrated 
reformer,  John  Calvin,  visited  Ferrara, 
where  he  spent  some  months,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Charles  ^{^leville. 
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He  received  the  most  difltingQished 
attention  from  the  duchess,  who  was 
confirmed  in  the  protestant  faith  by  his 
instructions,  and  ever  after  retained  the 
highest  respect  for  his  character  and 
talents."  Among  the  other  learned 
personages  assembled  here  at  this  time 
was  Fulvio  Peregrino  Morata,  who  had 
been  tutor  to  the  two  youngw  brothers 
of  the  duke,  and  who  became  still 
more  celebrated  as  the  father  of  Olympia 
Morata,  the  most  enlightened  female 
of  lier  age;  who  first  *'  acquired  during 
her  residence  in  the  ducal  palace  that 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  which  sup- 
ported her  mind  under  the  prirations 
and  hardships  which  she  afterwards 
had  to  endure.*' 

The  description  of  Ariosto,  and  the 
testimony  of  numerous  contemporary 
authorities  proves  that,  under  the  sway 
of  the  house  of  D'Este,  Fenrara  was 
one  of  the  great  commercial  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  trade  began  to  decline  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  although 
it  has  been  much  reduced  even  since 
that  period,  the  city  still  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  com,  and  has  a 
manofactory  of  caviare  from  the  roes  of 
stnrgeons,  for  which  the  Po  is  famous. 
At  the  present  time,  Ferrara  is  the 
capital  of  a  Legation,  comprehending 
210,883  inhabitants^  and  140  square 
leagues  of  territory ;  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  is  25,586,  of 
wfaich  at  least  one-third  are  Jews,  who 
have  a  separate  quarter  (ghetto),  and  a 
synagogue.  In  spite  of  their  deserted 
a^)earance,  the  efiect  of  its  broad  and 
handsome  streets  is  particularly  im- 
posing ;  that  of  San  Benedetto  is  said 
to  be  about  6,427  feet,  nearly  a  mile 
and  quarter  in  length ;  and  its  palaces, 
tiMPogh  many  of  them  have  neither 
doors  nor  windows,  and  ivy  is  growing 
an  their  staircases  and  balconies,  have 
an  air  of  courtly  grandeur  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the 
city. 

Tbe  Oahedred,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul, 
was  consecrated  in  11 95;  its  gothic 
exterior,  with  few  exceptions,  belongs 
to  that  period)  but  the  interior  has  been 
altoed  aiMt  spcHkd  by  modem  renova- 


tions. The  front  is  divided  by  small 
towers,  crowned  with  pinnacles,  into 
three  equal  portions,  each  surmounted 
with  a  gable  containing  a  wheel  win- 
dow, and  ornamented  with  a  range  of 
pointed  arches.  The  porch  is  composed 
of  a  semicircular  arch  supported  by 
columns ;  the  flanks  have  also  semicir- 
cular arches.  The  bas-reliefs  with 
which  this  part  is  covered  are  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation;  they  represent 
the  last  Judgment,  various  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  seven  Mortal 
Sins,  with  numerous  sacred,  profane, 
and  grotesque  emblems.  Over  the  left 
door  is  a  colossal  bust  of  the  Virgin, 
in  Greek  marble,  long  venerated  as 
the  miraculous  Madonna  of  Ferrara. 
On  the  same  side  is  a  statue  of  Alberto 
d'Este,  in  the  pilgrim's  dress  in  which 
he  returned  ftom  Rome  with  bulls  and 
indulgences,  in  1390.  The  interior,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  Cross,  has  been 
modernised  at  various  times :  the  semi- 
circular choir  was  first  added  in  1499, 
by  Rosette,  a  native  architect,  known 
as  one  of  the  earliest  restorers  of  Italian 
architecture;  the  portion  beyond  the 
transept  dates  from  1637,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  between  1712  and  1735. 
There  are  several  interesting  paintings 
to  be  noticed:  the  Assumption,  the  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  superb  pic* 
ture  of  the  Virgin  throned  with  Saints, 
are  by  Garofalo.  The  chapel  of  the 
SS.  Sacramento  contains  some  remark- 
able sculptures  of  angels,  saints,  &c., 
by  Andrea  Ferreri,  a  sculptor  of  the  last 
century;  the  altar-piece  is  by  Parolini^ 
a  native  painter  (1733),  whom  Lanzi 
describes  as  "Tultimo  nel  cui  sepolcro 
si  sia  inciso  elogio  di  buon  pittore ; 
con  lui  fn  sepolta  per  allora  la  gloria 
della  pittura  ferrarese."  In  the  choir 
is  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Bastianifw, 
(Bastiano  Filippi),  one  of  the  favourite 
pupils  and  the  best  cop3rist  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Lanzi  says  that  it  occupied 
three  years  in  painting,  and  describes 
it  as  **so  near  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that  the  whole 
Florentine  school  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  it.  It  is  characterised,"  he  says, 
"  by  grandeur  of  des^n,  a  great  varie^ 
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of  figures,  a  good  disposition  of  th^ 
groups,  and  by  the  pleasing  repose 
which  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  It  seems  impossible  that 
in  a  subject  already  occupied  by 
Buonarroti,  Filip|po  should  have  had 
the  power  of  showing  himself  so  original 
and  so  grand.  We  see,  that  like  all 
tfue  imitators,  he  copied  not  the  figures, 
but  the  spirit  and  the  genius  of  his  ex- 
ample." Like  Dante  and  Michael 
Angelo,  Bastianino  availed  himself  of 
this  opportunity  to  put  his  friends  among 
the  elect,  and  his  enemies  among  the 
damned  ;  and  the  picture  consequently 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  both. 
Among  these,  are  pointed  out  the  young 
woman  who  refused  his  hand,  placed 
by  the  artist  among  the  latter;  while 
the  one  whom  he  married  is  classed 
among  the  blessed,  and  is  seen  malici- 
ously gazing  at  her  eaily  rival.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  recent 
attempts  to  restore  this  fine  work  by 
retouching  have  injured  the  effect  of 
the  original  colouring.  The  fifth 
chapel  contains  another  painting  by 
this  master,  the  St.  Catherine,  called 
by  Lanzi  '^  la  gran  tavola  di  S.  Cate- 
rina.'*  The  Annunciation,  and  the 
St.  George  are  by  Cosimo  Tura,  or 
Cosme,  the  painter  of  the  twenty-three 
choir  books,  presented  by  the  Bis)^op 
Bartolommeo  di  Rovere,  the  execution 
of  which  has  been  so  highly  prized  as 
to  be  preferred  by  many  to  the  famqus 
miniatures  of  Siena.  On  an  adjoining 
altar  are  five  bronze  statues  representing 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  the  Virgin,  St. 
John  and  St.  George,  by  BindeUi  and 
Mareacoiti^rmxc^  admired  by  Donatello, 
who  estimated  their  value  at  1,641 
golden  ducats.  The  cathedral  con* 
tains  also  two  sepulchral  stones,  which 
will  interest  the  stranger:  the  first  is 
tiiat  of  Urban  III.,  who  died  of  grief  on 
hearing  of  the  reverses  of  the  second 
crusade,  previous  to  the  loss  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  the  second  that  of  Lilio 
Gregorio  Giraldi,  the  celebrated  my- 
thologist.  The  monument  of  Giraldi 
has  l^en  removed  to  the  Campo  Santo ; 
the  inscription  on  the  tablet,  dated 
1350,  and  written  by  hixnaeli^  records 


the  poverty  which  oxeited  the  com- 
passion of  Montaigne, 

••  Nihil 
Opus  ferente  Apollkne ;" 

but,  in  spite  of  his  complaints,  it  ap- 
pears from  Tiraboflkchi  that  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Duchess  Reude,  and  that 
he  left  at  his  death  a  sum  of  10,000 
crowns. 

The  Church  of  SU  Francetco^  founded 
by  the  Duke  £|rco]ie  1.,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Ferrara.  Anqoug 
its  pictures  are  the  following  by  Garo- 
falo  :  the  Betrayal  of  the  Saviour,  un- 
fortunately much  injured;  the  Vii^iu 
and  Child,  with  St.  John  aqd  St.  Jerome, 
a  charming  pictiure;  a  beautiful  Holy 
Family ;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  one  of 
his  best  works ;  and  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing representations  of  the  subject,  com- 
posed, says  Lanzi,  with  the  aid  of  clay 
figures,  and  with  the  landscape^  the 
drapery,  and  the  other  accessories,  taken 
from  the  life.  The  Flight  out  of  Egypt 
is  by.  Scarseliino;  there  are  tliree  fine 
works  by  MoWi  the  Deposition,  (he 
Resurrection,  and  the  Ascension ;  and 
a  Holy  Family,  a  very  interesting  work 
by  Ortoiana,  The  church  contains 
also  the  monument  of  the  Maichese  de 
Villa  of  Ferrar«^  celebrated  for  his 
defence  of  Candia  agajnst  the  Turks, 
in  1676;  several  tombs  of  the  D'Este 
princes,  and  that  of  Giambattista 
Pigna,  the  historian  of  the  family,  and 
the  secretary  of  Duke  Alfonso,  Not 
the  least  remarkable  curiosity  of  the 
church  is  the  famous  ee/io,  reverbenMiiig 
sixteen  times,  from  every  part  of  the 
edifice. 

''  The  nave  seems  to  have  l^en  in- 
tended to  present  a  series  of  cupolas, 
as  the  side  aisles  actually  do  on  a 
smaller  scale  ;  but  in  its  present  state, 
at  the  point  where  the  square  is  re- 
duced to  a  circle,  a  flat  ceiling  is  in- 
troduced  instead  of  a  cupola.  Standing 
under  any  one  of  these,  the  slightest 
footstep  is  repeated  a  great  many  times, 
but  so  rapidly  that  it  is  diffici^t  to 
count  the  reverberations.  |  counted 
sixteen;  but  the  effect  is  %  ooptinued 
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clatter,  latber  th«n  a  •uccetsion  of  dif^ 
tinct  sounds." — fVood*. 

The  Omrch  rf  Sta.  Maria  del  Fada, 
(Hie  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  is  cele- 
brated for  a  miracle  resembling  that 
of  Bolsena,  whose  fame  the  genius  of 
Raphael  has  made  immortsd.  The 
cfaurch  tradition  relates,  that  the  faith 
of  tiie  prior  having  failed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  consecration  on  Easter  Sunday 
1171,  the  host  poured  fbrth  Uood,  and 
converted  him  from  his  disbelief.  This 
church  is  also  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
niJScent  paintings  by  Carlo  Bonow,  the 
g^atness  of  whose  talent  can  only,  in 
Lanzi's  opinion,  be  appreciated  here. 
He  relates  that  Guercino,  when  he 
removed  from  Cento  to  Ferrara,  spent 
hours  in  studying  these  works.  Among 
tbem  are  the  Marriage  of  Cana;  the 
visit  of  the  Virgin  to  Elizabeth ;  the 
Crowning  of  the  Virgin ;  the  Paradise ; 
tbe  Miracle  of  the  Host ;  the  Sposalizio, 
left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  suggestion  of  Guido  by 
Cl^tmda ;  the  Ascension,  copied  ^m 
Garofalo,  and-  the  half  figures  on  the 
pillars,  one  of  which  represents,  under 
tb«  ibrtn  of  St.  Guarini,  the  portrait  of 
the  author  of  "  II  Pastor  Fido."  The 
spjendid  painting  of  St.  John  in  Patmos 
contemplating  the  harlot  of  Babylon 
is  by  DoMo  Doasi;  the  head  of  St. 
John  was  considered  by  Lanzi  a  '^  pro* 
4igy  of  expression,"  but  the  picture 
lifts  been  disfigured  by  the  green  dra* 
HfiXy  added  by  some  Bolognese  artist  to 
asUisfy  the  fastidious  scruples  of  the 
clergy.  The  Tribute  Money,  a  grace- 
ful work  in  the  Varauo  Chapel,  is  by 
Pabna  Ftcchw.  Opposite,  is  the  paints 
iug  of  Justice  and  Power,  containing 
the  celebrated  Latin  enigma  of  Ales- 
sandro  Guarini,  which  has  not  yet 
beea  explained.  Tbe  Visitation  is  by 
Pasuttij  the  master  of  Garo£alo;  the 
Miracle  €fi  St.  Antony  is  one  q£  the 
best  vrorks  of  his  pupil.  Carpi;  and 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin  is  by  Viitore 
Carfttevio,  the  Venetian  painter.  In 
tlie  i^criflfcy  aie  the  Annunciation  by 
PamtH,  and  a  Flight  out  of  Egypt, 
anodber  work  of  the  Venetian  School. 
$t«k  Jtfaria   iM  V»do    contains    the 
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tombs  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
artists  of  Ferrara,  and  of  Titus  Ves- 
pasian Strossi,  and  his  celebrated 
son,  Ercole,  classed  by  Ariosto  among 
the  first  poets.  The  painters  whose 
ashes  repose  here  are  Ortolano,  Garo^ 
falo,  Bouone,  Bastianino,  and  Dielai. 
The  elder  Strozzi  is  known  also  as 
the  President  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Twelve,  but  he  acquired  a 
less  enviable  notoriety  as  a  minister 
than  as  a  noet,  for  it  is  recorded  by 
Muratori  that  in  his  official  capacity 
he  was  hated,  '*  pi^  del  diavolo.'' 

Tfte  Church  und  Mmm»tery  of  San 
Benedetto,  classed  among  the  finest 
buildings  of  Ferrara,  have  suffered 
more  vicissitudes  than  perhaps  any 
other  edifice  in  the  city.  The  monas- 
tery was  occupied  as  barracks  by 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  French  troops, 
and  was  afbirwanls  converted  into  a 
military  hospital;  the  church,  during 
the  political  troubles  of  Italy,  was  shut 
up,  and  was  only  re-opened  for  divine 
service  in  1812.  It  w|U  formerly  cele- 
brated for  tbe  tomb  of  Ariosto,  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  library  by  the 
French  in  1801 ;  and  for  the  fine  paint- 
ings of  the  School  oi  Ferrara  which  it 
still  retains. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  are 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  St.  John  and 
other  Saints,  by  Do98o  Dossi;  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  by  Scar^ 
seUinoy  one  of  his  finest  works ;  and  a 
Circumcision,  by  Latca  Longhif  of  Ra- 
venna. The  four  Doctors  of  the  church, 
by  Giuaeppe  Cremonm  (G.  Caletti),  are 
much  praised  by  Lanzi,  who  applies 
the  epithet  '<  maraviglioso"  to  his  grand 
and  expressive  figure  of  St.  Mark,  and 
extols  the  execution  of  the  books,  whose 
truth  and  nature  gained  for  the  artist 
the  title  of  the  "Painter  of  Books." 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  of  tbe 
refectory,  is  the  celebrated  painting  of 
Paradise,  with  the  choir  of  angels,  by 
Do890  Dotai,  Ariosto  was  so  ena*- 
moured  of  this  work,  that  he  requested 
Doesi  to  introduce  his  portrait,  being 
desirous,  he  said,  of  securing  a  place 
in  that  paradise,  since  he  was  not  very 
SUM  oi  leaching  tbe  other.    The  poe^ 
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was  accordingly  introduced,  and  his 
portrait  is  seen  between  the  figures  of 
St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Catherine.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  bust 
which  surmounted  the  tomb  of  Ariosto 
was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a  crown 
of  iron  laurels  which  surrounded  it 
was  melted  away ;  an  incident  which 
Lord  Byron  has  happily  embodied  in 
his  well-known  stanza ; — < 

"  The  UghtDing  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic  d  leaves; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory 

weaves 
Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves. 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his 

brow; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  Superstition  grieves. 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whate'er  it  strikes;— yon  head  is  doubly  sa- 
cred now." 

7%«  Church  of  S.  Paolo,  the  last 
public  buildhig  in  Ferrara  which  con- 
tained a  work  by  the  rare  master 
Ercok  Grandi,  is  remarkable  for  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  ScarselUno, 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  Nati- 
vity, and  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  side 
chapels,  are  by  the  same  master.  The 
choir  was  painted  by  Scarsellino 
and  Bonone.  The  Resurrection  is  by 
Bastianino.  Two  painters  of  this  school 
are  buried  here,  Giambattista  Dossi, 
and  Bastaruolo,  who  perished  whfle 
bathing  in  the  Po.  Another  tomb  in 
this  church  records  the  name  of  Antonio 
Montecatino,  the  friend  and  minister  of 
Duke  Alfonso,  better  known  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
His  bust,  which  is  much  admired,  is  by 
Alesmndro  Ficentim, 

The  Omrdi  of  San  Domenico  is  re- 
markable for  the  statues  on  its  facade 
by  Andrea  Ferreri,  and  for  some  in- 
teresting works  of  Garofalo  and  Carlo 
Bcmone.  The  dead  man  raised  by  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Pietro  di  Rosini  are  by 
Garofah ;  the  S.  Domenico  and  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  are  by  Carh  Bonone, 
The  adjoining  convent  was  once  famous 
for  its  Library,  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
celebrated  Celio  Calcagnini,  **  a  poet, 
ticholar,    antiquarian,     moralist,    pro- 


fessor, ambassador,  wit,  and  astro- 
nomer ;  one  of  tlie  first  who  maintained 
the  earth's  movement  ro\md  the  sun ; 
whose  praises  have  been  sung  by 
Ariosto,  his  fellow  traveller  in  Hun- 
gary, in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este.  The  number  of  volumes 
amounted  to  3,584,  but  most  of  them 
are  now  dispersed.  Calcagnini  also 
bequeathed  fifty  golden  crowns  for  the 
repairs  of  the  library,  and  to  furnish 
the  chairs,  benches,  and  desks  then  in 
use.'* — Falery.  Over  the  door  of  the 
library,  is  the  bust  and  dilapidated 
tomb  of  this  eminent  philosopher ;  the 
inscription  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  insuflSciency  of  human  learning : — 
Ex  diuturno  studio  in  primis  hoc  didi(nt  : 
mortalia  omnia  contemnere  et  ignoran^ 
Ham  mam  non  ignorare,  Ariosto,  in 
the  Orlando,  records  his  astronomical 
discoveries  in  a  beautiful  passage : — 

"  U  dotto  Cello  Calcagnin  Ion  tana 
Fara  la  gloria,  e  '1 1^1  nome  di  quella 
Nel  regno  di  Monese,  in  quel  di  Juba, 
In  India  e  Spagna  u(Ur  con  cliiara  taba." 
Or.  Fiar,  xUi.  90,  5. 

The  Church  of  S,  Andrea  is  cele- 
brated for  its  pictures:  the  Virgin 
Throned,  with  saints,  by  Garofalo,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  executed 
with  the  assistance  of  Raphael;  the 
Guardian  Angel  is  by  Carh  Bonone  j 
the  Resurrection  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Titian,  by  others  to  Garofalo;  the 
St.  Andrew  is  by  Panetti;  and  there  is 
a  fine  statue  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolen- 
tino,  by  Alfonso  Lombardo,  In  the  re- 
fectory is  a  grand  allegorical  picture  by 
Garofalo,  representing  the  victory  of  the 
New  Testament  over  the  Old,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  being 
contrasted  with  the  sacraments  of  the 
New  law. 

The  Church  of  the  Theatines  (de*  Tea- 
tini)  contains  a  large  painting  of  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Guer- 
cino;  and  a  Resurrection,  and  a  S. 
Gaetano  by  C^nda. 

The  Church  of  the  Capuchin  Convent 
has  some  fine  paintings:  the  Virgin 
Throned,  with  saints;  a  similar  subject, 
with  Capuchin  nuns,  both  by  Scarsei- 
lino;  8.  Christopher  and  S.  Antonio 
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Abbate,  S,  Domenico,  and  S.  Francis, 
in  the  sacristy,  by  Bonone^  The  small 
statue  of  the  Conception  is  by  Ferrari, 

The  Ckurdi  of  S.  Giorgio  is  cele- 
brated as  the  scene  of  the  General 
Council  held  at  Fenara  by  Pope  £u- 
genius  IV.,  in  1438,  for  the  puipose  of 
effecting  a  union  between  toe  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  and  at  which  the 
Emperor  John  Paleologus  was  present. 
Even  at  that  period  the  atmosphere  of 
Ferrara  was  tainted  by  malaria,  for  it 
is  recorded  that  the  council  was  re- 
moved to  Florence,  in  consequence  of 
the  unhealthy  climate  of  this  city. 

7%«  Church  of  the  Campo  Santo,  whose 
fine  architecture  is  attributed  to  Sanso- 
▼ino,  is  decorated  internally  with  the 
finest  sculptures  of  that  celebrated  artist. 
The  twelve  chapels  are  remarkable  for 
as  many  painliugs  of  the  Mysteries  by 
piccolo  RostelUy  classed,  doubtfully, 
among  the  Ferrarese  school  by  Lanzi, 
who  mentions  these  works  as  imitations 
of  the  style  of  Garofalo,  Bagnacavallo, 
and  others.  The  Nativity  is  by  Dielai; 
S«.  Bruno  praying,  and  the  Marriage 
of  Cana  ar^  by  Carlo  Bonone;  the  S. 
Christopher,  by  BattianinOy  is  men- 
tioned with  ihe  highest  praise  by  Lanzi : 
^  Ove  rappresento  ignudi,  como  nel 
gran  S.  Cristofano  della  Certosa,  si 
attenne  a  Michelangiolo*';  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Deposition 
firom  the  Cross  are  by  Battantolo  ;  the 
S.  Bruno  is  by  ScarteiUno ;  the  Last 
Supper,  hjCignaroU  ;  and  the  Behead* 
ing  of  John  the  Baptist,  by  ParoUni. 
The  Campo  Santo  was  formerly  the 
Certosa  Convent,  which  was  said  to 
occupy  the  same  space  as  the  city  of 
Mirandola.  The  cloisters  are  now 
covered  with  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and 
sepulchral  monuments.  Among  the 
tombs  are  those  of  Borso  d'Este,  first 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  the  founder  of  the 
convent ;  the  Duke  Venanziano  Varano 
and  his  wife,  by  Rinaldini;  Lilio 
Giraldif  the  mythologist,  removed  from 
the  cathedral ;  the  wife  of  Count  Leo- 
poldo  Cicognara,  in  alabaster;  the 
Abbate  Bernardino  Barbulejo,  or  Bar- 
bojo,  said  to  have  been  the  .preceptor 
of  Aziosto;  &c.  [ 


The  Church  of  Gtm  has  a  picture  oi 
the  three  Japanese  Martyrs,  by  Parotim  ; 
and  a  ceiling  painted  by  Dielai,  Id 
the  choir  is  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Duchess  Barbara  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Alfonso  II.,  so  well  known  by  the 
eloquent  eulogies  of  Tasso. 

The  Church  of  the  Cottveni  of  Corpui 
Domini  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
D'Este  family;  and  that  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia  is  said  to  be  among  them,  but 
there  is  no  inscription  or  authority  for 
the  statement. 

The  Castle,  formerly  the  Ducal  Pa^ 
lace,  now  the  residence  of  the  Car- 
dinaX  Legate,  surrounded  by  its  ample 
moat,  and  furnished  with  towers  and 
bridges,  carries  the  imagination  back 
to  the  fortunes  of  Ferrara  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  stands,  says  Forsyth, 
**  moated  and  flanked  with  towers,  in 
the  heart  of  the  subjugated  town,  like  a 
tyrant  intrenched  among  slaves,  and 
recalls  to  a  stranger  that  gloomy  period 
described  by  Dante: — 

"  Che  le  terre  ifltalia  tutte  piene 

8on  di  tiranui  {  ed  an  Maroel  diveuta 
Ogni  vUlaa  che  paiteggiaado  vieae." 
Purg.  vi.  124. 

It  is  a  huge,  square  building,  de- 
fended at  the  angles  by  four  large  towers ; 
it  retains  few  traces  of  the  ducal  family, 
and  wears  an  air  of  melancholy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  deserted  aspect  of 
the  city.  Its  apartments  were  formerly 
decorated  by  the  first  masters  of  the 
Feciarese  school,  but  they  have  entirely 
disappeared,  excepting  on  the  ceilings 
of  the  antechamber  and  the  saloon  of 
Aurora,  which  have  preserved  their 
paintings  by  Dotto  Dotai.  In  the 
dungeons  of  this  castle,  Parisina  and 
her  guilty  lover  suffered  execution. 
The  outlines  of  that  dreadful  tragedy 
have  been  made  familiar  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  beautiful  poem  of  Lord 
Byron,  to  whom  the  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  a  passage  in  Gibbon.  A 
more  complete  accouut,  however,  is 
found  in  the.  learned  Dr.  Frizzi's  His- 
tory of  Ferrara,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract,  descriptive  of  the 
closing  catastrophe : — ''  It  was,  then,  in 
the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and  exactly  l^ 
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name  of  ChsrlesHepperille.  It  is  im- 
poflsible  to  visit  them  without  imagin- 
ing the  meetings  at  which  the  stern 
reformer  secretly  exponnded  his  doc- 
trines to  the  small  band  of.  disciples 
whom  the  favour  of  his  patroness  had 
collected  together.  Among  these  were 
Amie  de  Parthenai,  Olym^Ma  Morata, 
Marot,  Francesco  Porto  Centes^  and 
nomerous  other  Protestants  whom  per- 
secution had  driven  from  beyond  the 
Alps,  and  who  assembled  in  these 
apartments  to  derive  instruction  fVom 
the  great  teacher  of  Geneva. 

The  Studio  Publico  enjoys  some  cele- 
brity as  a  school  of  medicine  and 
jurisprudence.  It  contains  a  rich  cabi- 
net of  medals,  and  a  collection  of 
Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions  and 
antiquities;  among  which  is  the  colos- 
sal sarcophagus  of  Aurelia  Eutychi% 
wife  of  P.  Pubius.  But  its  chief  in- 
terest is  the  Puhiic  Library^  containing 
80,000  volumes  and  900  MSS.,  among 
which  are  the  Greek  Palimpsests  of 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  St«  Chrysostom, 
&c.  The  most  remarkable,  however, 
and  the  most  valuable  v^  all  its  trea^ 
sures,  are  the  manuscripts  of  Arioato 
and  Tasso.  The  former  are  preserved 
in  an  apartment  where  thie  poet*s 
arm-chair  of  walnut-wood,  and  his 
bronze  inkstand  surmounted  by  a  Cupid 
enjoining  silence,  and  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Ariosto  himself,  are 
deposited.  These  manuscripts  com- 
prise a  copy  of  some  cantos  of  the 
Orhndo  Furioto,  covered  with  correc- 
tions, and  remarkable  also  for  the 
following  memorandum  which  Alflert 
begged  permission  to  inscribe,  "Vit* 
torio  Alfieri  vide  e  venerd  18  Giugno, 
1783  ";  one  of  the  Satires ;  the  Coinedy 
of  La  Scolastica ;  and  some  highly  in- 
teresting letters,  among  which  is  one 
from  Titian  to  Ariosto.  The  mann- 
script  of  the  Gtnaakmme  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  records  in  Ferrara ;  it 
was  corrected  by  Tasso  durhig  his  cap- 
tivity, and  has  the  words  Lau»  Deo  at 
the  end.  Like  the  Orlando,  this  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  corrections  and 
cancelled  passages,  many  of  which  are 
extremely  curious,  and  worthy  of  being 
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those  fUghtfal  doageons  which  are  seen 
at  this  day  beneath  the  chamber  called 
the  Aurora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's 
tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Gio* 
▼ecca,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
May,  were  beheaded,  first,  Ugo,  and 
afterwards  Parisina.  Zoese,  he  that 
accused  her,  conducted  the  latter  under 
his  arm  to  the  place  of  punishment 
She,  all  along,  fancied  that  she  was  to 
he  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked  at 
sfvery  step,  whether  she  was  yet  come 
to  the  spot?  She  was  told  that  her 
punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired 
what  was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received 
for  answer,  that  he  was  already  dead ; 
at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she 
exclaimed,  *  Now,  then,  I  wish  not 
myself  to  live ;'  and,  being  come  to  the 
block,  she  stripped  herself  with  her  own 
hands  of  all  her  ornaments,  and,  wrap- 
ping a  cloth  round  her  head,  submitted 
to  the  fatal  stroke,  which  terminated 
the  cruel  scene.  The  same  was  done 
with  Rangoni,  who,  together  with  the 
others,  according  to  two  calendars  in 
the  library  of  St.  Francesco,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent." 

7%tf  Palazzo  del  Meigisirato  may  be 
considered  the  public  gallery  of  Fer- 
rara, since  it  contains  so  many  excel- 
lent works  by  the  leading  painters  of 
the  school.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing :^—Garqfah,  the  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  the  Resurrection,  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Twelve  Apo- 
stles ;  Do890  Do»siy  Noah's  Ark ;  Ba^ii- 
anino,  the  Nativity,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Assumption ;  Coame  (Coti- 
mo  Tura),  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Mau- 
relius ;  Ortolano,  the  Nativity ;  Guer- 
dno,  S.  Bruno;  Agottmo  Caracci,  the 
Fall  of  Manna.  In  one  of  the  halls  of 
this  palace  the  Ariostean  Academy, 
Aecademia  degH  Ariottei^  holds  its  sit- 
tings ;  it  was  founded  on  the  Aecademia 
deffli  Inirepidi,  one  of  the  first  poetical 
societies  of  Itfldy,  but  it  has  now  be- 
come more  generally  useful  as  a  literary 
and  scientific  institution.  Near  this 
hall  some  small  rooms  are  shown 
which  were  occupied  by  Calvin,  when 
he  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  the 
Duchess  Ren^e,  under  tiie  assumed 
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publirised.  There  are  likewise  mme 
letten  of  Tasso,  written  while  coo- 
fined  in  the  hospital  of  St  Anna ;  and 
a  small  coUeetion  of  Bime.  Another 
manuscript^  which  seems  to  lose  its 
interest  by  the  side  of  the  two  great 
£pic  poets,  is  that  of  the  Potior  Fido  cft 
Giiarmi.  Another  valuable  treasure, 
but  c^  a  different  character,  is  the 
series  of  Choir  BooAt,  formerly  belong- 
Hag:  CO  the  Certosa;  they  are  filled 
with  beautiful  miniatures,  and  occupy 
eighteen  yolumes.  There  is  also  a 
Bible,  in  one  large  volume,  illustrated 
with  miniatures  of  the  same  kind,  and 
apparently  by  the  same  hand. 

Of  the  printed  books  in  the  library, 
we  may  mention  fifty-two  early  editions 
of  Arioeto,  a  fine  collection  of  cinque^ 
cento  editions,  and  a  very  pofect  series 
of  books  printed  at  Ferrara,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  which  the 
printing  press  was  established.  Signor 
ABtonelli,  one  of  the  cttrators  of  this 
library,  in  his  work  on  the  Ferrarese 
printers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  states 
that  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century  upwards  of  100 
editions  were  iisvied  from  the  press  of 
nine  printers  in  Ferrara.  Among  the 
most  famous  of  these  printers  was 
Giambattista  Guarini,  from  whom 
Aldus,  b^ore  settling  at  Venice,  re- 
ceiTed  instructions  in  printing  Greek. 
The  medical  traveller  will  observe 
here  with  great  curiosity  the  celebrated 
and  exceedingly  «are  work  of  Giambat- 
tista  Canmii,  "Musculorum  hnmani 
Goirporis  picturata  disseetio,"  without 
date,  but  evidently  referrible  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centivy. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  library  is 
a  very  interesting  ooUeetion  of  Portraii* 
^  Ferrarese  Juikors,  iirom  the  esurliest 
period  down  to  Cicognava  and  Monti. 
In  another,  are  eighteen  PwrtraiU  of 
Ferrarese  Cardmakf  the  most  interest- 
ing of  which,  from  his  connection  with 
AriostOy  is  that  of  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'£stey  in  whose  service  the  great 
poet  luul  spent  so  many  painful  and 
un|»ofitable  years ; 

"  Aegiun^i  che  dal  giogo 
Del  Cndhud  da  Bske  oppreaao  fUi." 


In  a  third  room,  called  the  Sala 
d'Ariosto,  is  his  Tomb,  hnmght  here  by 
the  French  from  the  church  of  S.  Bene« 
detto,  June  6,  1801,  the  anniversary  of 
the  poet's  death.  The  mausoleum  and 
decorations  are  in  the  worst  style  of 
French  taste.  The  inscriptions,  record* 
ing  the  merits  of  Ariosto  as  a  statesman 
as  well  as  a  poet,  were  written  by 
Guarini.  The  library  is  open  to  tfaie 
public  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from 
three  to  four.  The  modem  additions 
to  its  collections  are  so  cramped  by 
want  of  funds,  that  it  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times; 
but  it  has  receiv^  several  valuable 
accessions  from  the  munificence  of  its 
citizens. 

7%e  Ca$a  dAriotto  is  marked  by  an 
inscription  composed  by  the  great  poet 
himself: — 
"  Fuva  fled  apta  mihi,  fled  aalli  obnoKla,  ted 
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Sordida.  parta  meo  sed  tamen  aire  domua." 
Above  it,  is  the  following,  placed  there 
by  his  favourite  son  and  biographer, 
Virgilio  :— 

"  Sic  doinvs  iMBCi  Ariosta 

Prqpitioa  habeat  deos.  (dim  ut  Pindariea." 

Ariosto  is  said  to  have  inhabited  this 
house  during  the  latter  years  of  his  lifSe^ 
and  when  some  visitor  expressed  sur- 
prise that  one  who  had  described  so 
many  palaces  had  not  a  finer  house  fot 
himself,  he  replied  that  the  palaces  he 
buih  in  verse  cost  him  nothing.  After 
his  death,  nearly  all  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  the  house,  described 
with  so  much  interest  by  Ariosto  hin>- 
self,  were  destroyed  by  its  subsequent 
proprietors.  In  1811,  Count  Girolamo 
Cicognara,  when  Podest^  induced  the 
town  council  to  purchase  it,  as  one  of 
those  national  monumeute  which  ought 
to  be  beyond  the  caprice  of  indivi^ 
duals.  The  chamber  of  tiie  poet  was 
then  cleaned  and  carelully  restored,  and 
the  circumstance  was  recorded  in  the 
following  inscription  placed  under  his 
bust :  lAidameo  Arimto  in  questa  camera 
tcrisee  e  qtteeta  casa  da  bd  abitata  edi/ie&, 
la  quale  CCLXXX  anni  dopo  la  morte 
del  dioino  poeta  fu  dal  conie  Girolamo 
Oeoffnara  Podesia  codanari  del  comw 
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egmpra  0  riaiatiratay  peroke  alia  fmt/era" 
zione  deUegenti  duraue. 

Hu  Com  degUAriotti,  in  which  the  poet 
was  educated,  is  still  preserved,  axid  is 
situated  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
di  Bocche.  He  lived  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  his  legal  studies  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  patenial 
uncles;  but  he  soon  gave  up  law  for 
the  more  congenial  study  of  poetry  and 
romance.  It  was  in  one  of  the  cham- 
bers of  this  residence  that  Ariosto,  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  performed  the 
Fable  of  Thishe,  and  other  comic  pieces 
of  his  own  composition.  The  apart- 
ment is  still  shown,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  such  representations.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  poet  removed  from  this 
house  to  the  one  already  described. 

The  Casa  Gtiarini,  still  inhabited  by 
the  Marquises  of  that  name,  recalls 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Pastor 
Fido,  whose  bust  decorates  the  hall. 
On  the  comer  of  the  house  is  this 
inscription ;  HercuUs  et  mutarum  eom- 
mer&ofavete  Unguis  et  animis. 

The  Piazza  Grande,  now  the  Piaxza 
d'Ariosto,  formerly  contained  a  statue 
of  Pope  Alexander  VII. ;  but  this  was 
removed  by  the  republicans  of  1786 
to  make  room  for  one  of  Napoleon, 
whose  name  the  Piaaza  bore  until  the 
peace  of  1814,  when  both  the  statue 
and  the  title  gave  way  to  those  of  the 
"Italian  Homer." 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  in 
Ferraia  is  the  cell  in  the  hospital  of 
St.  Anna,  shown  as  the  Prison  of 
Tasso,  Over  the  door  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  placed  there  by  General 
Miollis:  Rispettate,  o  Poateri,  la 
oeUhrita  di  questa  stanza,  dove  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  infermo  piu  di  trisiexza 
che  deliriOf  ditenuto  dimoro  anni  vii. 
mesi  ii.  scrisse  verse  e  prose,  e  fit 
riniesso  in  Ubertd  ad  istanza  della  eittd 
di  Bergamo,  nel  giomo  vi.  lAtgiio,  1586. 
It  is  below  the  ground  floor,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  grated  window  from  the 
yard;  its  size  is  about  nine  paces  by 
six,  and  about  seven  feet  high*.  <*  The 
bedstead,  so  they  tell,  has  been  carried 
off  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half  cut 
away,  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom 


<  the  verse  and  proae*  of  the  prisoner 
have  brought  to  Ferrara.  The  poet  was  I 
confined  in  Ihis  room  Irom  the  middlt  ! 
of  March  1579,  to  December  1580, 
when  he  was  removed  to  a  contiguous  | 
apartment^  much  larger,  in  which,  to 
use  his  own  expressions,  he  could  . 
philosophise  and  walk  about  Th«  ! 
inscription  is  incorrect  as  to  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  his  enlargement,  which 
was  promised  co  the  city  of  Bergamo^ 
but  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  inter* 
cession  of  Don  Vincenzo  Gonzaga, 
Prince  of  Mantua."-~HoMoiMf.  Few 
questions  have  been  more  debated  than 
the  cause  of  the  great  poet^s  imprison- 
ment, some  believing  that  it  was  actual 
insanity,  others  that  it  was  mere  deten- 
tion in  a  Maison  de  Santi,  combined 
with  vexatious  annoyances  of  the  police; 
while  by  far  the  greater  number  coin- 
cide in  regarding  Tasso  as  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  prisoner  of  state,  whose 
sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the  ca- 
pricious tyranny  of  Alfonso.  His 
biographer,  the  Abate  Serassi,  has  lef% 
it  without  doubt  that  the  first  cauas 
of  the  poet's  punishment  was  his  desire 
to  be  occasionally,  or  altogether,  free 
from  his  servitude  at  the  court  of  Al- 
fonso. In  1575,  Tasso  resolved  to 
visit  Rome,  and.  enjoy  the  indulgenoa 
of  the  jubilee ;  and  this  error,"  says  the 
Abate,  'increasing  the  suspicion  al- 
ready entertained,  that  he  was  in  search 
of  another  service,  was  the  origin  of  his 
misfortunes.  On  his  return  to  Ferrara, 
the  Duke  refused  to  admit  him  to  an 
audience,  and  he  was  repulsed  from 
the  houses  of  all  the  depenaants  of  tlw 
court;  and  not  one  of  the  promises 
which  tiie  Cardinal  Albano  had  ob- 
tained for  him  were  carried  into  effect. 
Then  it  was  that  Tasso — after  having 
suffered  these  hardships  for  some  time^ 
seeing  himself  constantly  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Duke  and  the  jnrincesses, 
abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  derided 
by  his  enemies — could  no  longer  con- 
tain himself  within  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, but  giving  vent  to  his  choler, 
publicly  broke  forth  into  the  most  in- 
jurious expressions  imagmabl«,  both 
against  the  Duke  and  all  the  house  of 
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Este,  cuniog  his  pott  serrice,  and  re- 
tiactiiig^  ail  the  praiaea  he  had  ever 
gxren  in  his  yetweM  to  thoae  prinoei,  or 
to  any  individual  connected  with  them, 
declaring  that  they  were  all  a  gang  of 
poltroons,  ingratet,  and  8coun<beli 
(poltroni,  ingnti,  e  ribaldi).  For  diis 
ofifence  he  was  azrested,  conducted  to 
the  hospital  of  St  Anna,  and  confined 
ia  a  soutary  cell  as  a  madman.'*  His 
own  conespondence  furnishes  the  best 
evidence  of  the  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced ; — for  almost  the  first  year  of 
his  impriaonment  he  endured  nearly 
all  the  homm  of  a  aolitary  cell,  and 
received  from  his  gaoler,  Agostino 
Mosti,  although  himself  a  poet,  every 
kind  of  cruelty  "  ogni  aorte  di  rigore 
ed  innmanita.'* 

^  On  the  walls  of  Tasso  s  priaon  are 
the  namea  of  Lord  Byron,  Casimir  De- 
lavigne,  and  Lamari  ine'a  verses  onTasao, 
written  in  pencil  and  dreadfully  man- 
gled by  the  £nglish  poet,  who  must 
ha^re  been  little  capable  of  appreciating 
the  harmony  of  the  verses  addressed 
to  bim  by  our  first  lyric  poet.  Not- 
withstanding these  poetical  authoritiea, 
with  the  inscription  Ingreaao  alia  pri- 
gione  cUTorquato  Tasso,  at  the  entrance, 
aootber  inaide,  and  the  repairs  of  this 
pretended  prison,  in  1812,  by  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department,  it  is  impossible 
to  recognize  the  real  prison  of  Tasso  in 
the  kind  of  hole  that  is  shown  as  such. 
How  can  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  Taaso  could  live  in  such  a  place 
for  seven  years  and  two  months,  revise 
his  poem  there,  and  compose  his  dif- 
ferent philosophical  dialogues  in  imita- 
tion oi  Plato?  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  several  well  informed  gen- 
tlemen of  Ferrara  on  this  subject,  and  I 
ascertained  that  not  one  of  them  be- 
lieved this  tradition,  which  is  equally 
<x>ntradicted  by  historical  facts  and 
local  appearances*  There  was  enough 
in  Tasao's  fate  to  excite  our  compas- 
sion, without  the  extreme  sufferings  he 
must  have  experienced  in  this  dungeon. 
Alfonso^s  ingratitude  was  sufficiently 
painfol :  a  slight  on  the  part  of  Louis 
XIV.  hastened  the  death  of  Racine, 
and  with  such  spirits,  mental  afilictions 


are  much  more  keenly  itit  than  bodily 
pains.  Madame  de  Sta«l,  who  was 
ever  inclined  to  commiaerate  the  mia- 
fortunea  of  genioa,  waa  not  mialed  by 
the  legend  of  the  priaon  of  Ferrara ; 
Goethe,  according  to  the  atatement  of  a 
aagacioua  traveller,  matntaina  that  the 
priaon  of  Taaao  ia  an  idle  tale,  and  that 
he  had  made  extenaivereaearchea  on  the 
aabject." — Falery, 

Sir  John  Hobhouse,  in  reference  to 
the  inacription  on  the  cell,  aaya  tiiat 
"  Common  tradition  had  long  before 
assigned  the  cell  to  Taaso :  it  was  8t-< 
suredly  one  of  the  priaona  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  in  one  of  those  prisona  we 
know  that  Tasso  was  confined.  Those,** 
he  adds,  '<  who  indulge  in  the  dreams 
of  earthly  retribution,  wiU  observe  that 
the  cruelty  of  Alfonso  was  not  left  with- 
out its  recompense,  even  in  his  own 
person.  He  survived  the  affection  of 
his  aubjecta  and  of  his  dependants,  who 
deserted  him  at  his  death ;  and  suffered 
his  body  to  be  interred  without  princely 
or  decent  honours.  His  last  wishes 
were  neglected ;  his  testament  cancelled. 
His  kinsman,  Don  Cassar,  shrank  from 
the  excommunication  of  the  Vatican, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle,  or  rather 
suspense,  Ferrara  paaaed  away  for  ever 
from  the  dominion  of  l^ehouae  of  Eate." 
"  Ferrara  1  in  thy  wide  and  gnss-grown 


Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude. 
There  seems  as 'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  aud  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of 

yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had 

worn  before. 

And  ToMso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame : 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell  1 
And  see  how  dearly  eam*d  Torqua'to's  fame. 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  queU 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench 

and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell . 
Where  he  had  pluuged  it.  Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name 

attend 
The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — ia  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted 
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>  Is  ihAken  into  nothing;  but  the  link 

Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bid«  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming    Uiee  with 

■corn  — 
Alfonso  1  how  thy  dncal  pagMnts  dirink 
From  the«  I  if  in  another  atation  bom. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st 
to  mourn.*  ChUde  Harold. 

The  Theatre  of  Ferrara  u  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  first  in  Italy  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  here. 

7%e  Fortreu  was  founded  in  1211. 
After  Pope  Clement  VXII.  bad  seized 
the  principality  as  a  fief  which  had 
lapsed  for  want  of  heirs,  in  1598,  it  was 
entirely  rebuilt ;  an  expedient  so  suc> 
cessfully  adopted  at  Perugia  and  An- 
cona,  to  resist  the  malcontents  likely  to 
i<ebel  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
Holy  See.   It  was  finished  by  Paul  V. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  eight  archbi- 
■hoprios  of  the  Papal  States :  the  bishop- 
ric dates  from  a.d.  661  ;  its  arch- 
bishopric was  founded  by  Clement 
XII.,  for  Bishop  Ruffo,  in  1735. 

[Boats  may  be  hired  at  Ferrara  for 
Venice,  a  voyage  of  twenty  hours. 
There  is  a  procaccio  twice  a  week  to 
Bologna,  by  water.  Travellers  may  also 
proceed  by  the  canals  to  Ravenna.  The 
canals  from  Ferrara  are  the  follow- 
ing; these  communicate  with  many 
others,  by  which  a  constant  intercourse 
is  maintained  with  the  central  towns  of 
Northern  Italy  :— The  canal  called  the 
Po  di  FoUno  leads  from  the  Porta  di  S. 
Paolo  to  the  Adriatic,  by  a  course  of  56 
miles,  skirting  the  northern  district  of 
the  Comacchio :  it  is  navigable  all  the 
year,  and  has  some  valuable  fisheries. 
The  Canale  di  Cento,  28  miles  in 
length,  keeps  up  a  communication  be- 
tween Cento  and  Ferrara:  it  also 
leaves  from  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo. 
From  the  Porta  di  S.  Benedetto,  the 
Canale  PanfiHo  proceeds  to  Ponte 
di  Lagoscuro,  a  course  of  3  miles. 
From  the  Porta  di  S.  Giorgio,  the  Po 
di  Marara  leads  to  S.  Alberto  and 
Primaro,  on  the  Adriatic,  falling  into 
the  P6  di  Primaro  at  Tragbetto,  a 
course  of  20  miles:  it  is  navigable 
all  the  year  by  vessels  of  large  burden.] 


ROUTE  4. 

FERRARA   TO  BOLOGNA,.     BT     HALAL- 
BERGO. 

3iPoeU. 

The  high  post-road,  which  has  supers 
seded  the  old    route  through    Ceiito. 
Close  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara  the  canal 
communicating  with  the  Pd  di  Primaro 
is  crossed^  and  the  road  proceeds  along 
a  plain,  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  | 
cultivation,  but  otherwise  destitute  of  i 
interest.    At  Gallo,  a  short  distance  I 
north  of  the  Reno,  the  line  of  separation  i 
between  the  Legations  of  Ferrara  and  ' 
Bologna  is  passed,  and  about  a  mile  ! 
before  arriving  at  Malalbergo  the  Reno 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat. 

Malalbergo  is  a  place  of  considerable 
activity ;  and  as  the  traveller  approaches 
Bologna,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  improved  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  com^-fields,  Uie  maise  planta- 
tions, and  the  hemp  grounds,  denote 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
bespeak  a  careful  and  better  system  of 
husbandry.  The  cottages  are  neat,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  people 
indicates  prosperity  and  industry.  Tra- 
vellers by  vetturino  from  Ferrara  to 
Bologna  usually  make  the  inn  called 
//  Tedo  the  halting  place  on  the  road  : 
it  is  very  tolerable,  and  moderate  in  its 
charges. 

1^  Malalbergo  {Inn  .*  La  Posta). 

1  Capo  d'Argine. 

1  Bologna,  described  in  Route  6. 


ROUTE  5. 

FERRARA    TO    BOLOGNA,  BY  CENTO  AND 
PIEVE. 

About  32  Italian  Miles. 

This  was  formerly  the  principal  line 
of  communication  between  Ferrara  and 
Bologna,  and  it  is  still  interesting 
on  account  of  its  passing  through  the 
birth-place  of  Guercino,  which  all 
lovers  of  art  will  consider  worthy  of  a 
pilgrimage.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Ferrara  it  leaves  the  post  road,  at  Cas- 
sana,  and  proceeds  by  Vigarano,  Main- 
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arda,  Hirafaella,  S.  AgottiiiOy  and  Corpo 
di  Reoo,  to  Cento. 

Cento, — ^Tl|i8  inteieflt'iDg  and  pretty 
town  is  said  to  have  deriTed  its  name 
from  an  ancient  settlement  of  fishermen, 
who  were  led  to  fix  npon  this  spot  hj 
the  great  number  of  craw-fish,  for  which 
the  neighbouring  waters  were  celebrated. 
They  axe  said  to  have  built  a  hundred 
cottages  (eaUo  capannucce),  which 
they  surrounded  with  a  deep  foss ;  and 
the  number  of  their  cottages  thus  be^ 
came  the  appellation  of  the  town  which 
subsequently  arose  upon  their  site.  The 
population  of  Cento,  by  the  last  census, 
18  4,572:  the  town  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  college  of  S.  Biagio, 
which  was  suppressed  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  bnt  its 
great  interest  arises  from  its  being  the 
birth-place  of  Guercino.  The  church 
is  full  of  the  works  of  this  great  artist ; 
and  his  house,  which  it  was  his  delight 
to  cover  with  his  paintings,  is  still  pre- 
'  served  without  any  alteration  or  change, 
save  what  has  been  produced  by  time. 
The  Cata  di  Guercino  has  been  cor- 
rectly termed  a  real  domertic  museum. 
<^  In  the  little  chapel  is  an  admirable 
picture  of  Two  pilgrims  praying  to  the 
Firgin:  the  extreme  destitution,  no 
less  than  the  fervour  of  these  pilgrims, 
is  painted  with  great  minuteness  of  de- 
tail (even  to  the  patches  of  the  least 
noble  part  of  their  habiliments),  without 
in  any  way  weakening  the  general  ^ect 
of  this  pathetic  composition.  The  ceil- 
ing of  one  room  presents  a  series  of 
horses  of  various  breeds ;  there  is  one 
superb  group  of  two  horses;  another 
horse  at  grass,  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,  is  a  living  skeleton  of  this  poor 
animal.  A  Fenus  suckling  Cupid  is 
less  pleasing  than  the  rest,  despite  its 
celebrity,  anid  the  merit  of  the  colour- 
ing: Venus  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Cupid,  but  not  his  nurse ;  the  imagina- 
tion will  only  admit  into  the  arts  the 
things  which  itself  has  received  and  be- 
come accustomed  to. 

**  Guercino  had  for  Cento  that  love  of 
locality,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  which 
Italian  painters  and  sculptors  have  in 
all  ages  offered  numerous  examples :  he 


preferrad  nsiding  in  his  native  town  to 
the  titles  and  offices  of  first  painter  to 
the  kings  of  France  and  England ;  he 
had  his  scuola  there,  and  remained  in 
the  town  till  driven  away  by  the  war 
between  Odoardo  Fanie8e»  duke  of 
Parma,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  when 
Taddeo  Barberini,  nephew  of  the  latter, 
general  of  the  Pontifical  troops,  deter* 
mined  on  fortifying  Cento.  The  cam- 
paign and  operations  of  these  two  com- 
batants seem  but  mean  at  the  present 
day  beside  the  glory  of  the  fugitive 
Guercino.  The  house  of  Guercino,  in 
its  present  state,  attests  a  simple,  mo* 
dest,  laborious  life,  which  inspires  a 
kind  of  respect.  This  great  artist,  really 
bom  a  painter,  iha  magician  of  painting 
as  he  has  been  surnamed,  was  also  a 
pious,  moderate,  disinterested,  and  cha- 
ritable man;  an  excellent  kinsman, 
whose  comrade  and  first  pupils  were 
his  brother  and  nephews ;  beloved  by 
his  master  Gennari,  praised  and  recom- 
mended by  Lodovico  Caracci,  he 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  enmity  too 
frequent  among  such  rivals.  The  house 
of  Guercino  is  not,  however,  devoid  of 
magnificence:  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  he  might  there  receive  and  regale, 
ad  uno  gquisito  hanehetto,  those  two  car* 
dinals  who  had  come  to  the  fair,  when 
his  most  distinguished  pupils  served  at 
table,  and  in'  the  evening  performed 
una  beUa  cmnmedia,  an  extemporised 
proverb,  with  which  their  eminences 
were  enraptured.  Christina  of  Sweden 
also  visited  Guercino  at  Cento;  and 
after  admiring  his  works,  that  queen 
wished  to  touch  the  hand  ^at  bad  pro- 
duced such  chefs  d^amvre. 

**The  Chiesa  del  Rosario  is  called 
at  Cento  the  Galerie,  a  profane  title, 
partially  justified  by  its  appearance 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  paintings. 
Guercino  is  not  less  resplendent  there 
than  at  home.  The  church  is  full  of 
his  paintings  :  he  is  said  to  have  given 
the  design  of  the  front  and  steeple,  and 
\o  have  worked  at  the  wooden  statue  of 
the  Virgin;  he  is  consequently  visible 
there  as  a  painter,  sculptor,  aifd  archi- 
tect, but  especially  as  a  Christian.  A 
chapel  fotinded  by  him  bears  his  name : 
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he  bequeafhed  a  legacy  for  the  cele- 
bration of  maBs  there,  and  left  a  gold 
chain  of  great  yalue  to  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  of  the  Rosary.  This  pious 
offering  was  stolen  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  by  a  custode  of  the 
church ;  a  double  sacrilege,  in  the 
town  where  his  memory  is  still  popular 
and  venerated." — Falenf, 

The  fair  of  Cento,  formerly  cele- 
'brated  throughout  the  province,  and 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
extract,  is  still  observed  on  the  7th 
of  September ;  but  it  has  sadly  fallen 
off  in  recent  yean. 

On  leaving  Cento,  the  road  crosses 
the  Reno ;  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
river  is  Pievt  di  Cento,  a  village  of 
4,000  souls,  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  formerly  celebrated  for  its  miracu- 
lous crucifix  and  the  College  of  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  suppressed  at  the  es- 
tablishment  of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 
It  possesses  another  object  of  interest 
for  the  lover  of  art,  the  fine  Assumption 
by  Guido,  forming  the  altar-piece  of 
the  church.  This  noble  picture  was 
under  sentence  of  removal  at  the  French 
invasion  of  1797;  but  the  people  rose 
against  the  intended  robbery,  and  ef- 
fectually prevented  it.  Close  to  Pieve 
the  boundary  of  the  Legation  of  Ferrara 
is  passed,  and  we  enter  that  of  Bologna. 

The  road  now  proceeds  through 
Castel  S.  Giorgio,  ascending  the  right 
bank  of  the  Reno,  to 

BoLOONA,  Route  6. 

ROUTE  6. 

MODENA  TO    BOLOGNA. 

3  Posts. 

An  excellent  road,  perfectly  straight 
and  level  in  its  entire  course :  it  forms 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Fia  Emilia, 

Soon  after  leaving  Modena  the  road 
crosses  the  Panaro  by  a  fine  modem 
bridge  at  S.  Ambrogio,  the  Modenese 
frontier  station,  which  travellers  re- 
turning from  the  Papal  States,  and  who 
must  consequently  undergo  the  vex- 
atious formalities  and  bribery  of  the 
■ustom-house,  are  not  likely  to  forget. 


[Seet.  I. 


The  Panaro  feparates  the  Ducby  from 
the  States  of  the  Church ;  tbe  Papal 
frontier  station  and  custom-house  are 
at  Caste^ancoy  where  a  fee  to  the 
officiab  is  also  necessary  to  prevent 
annoyance.  Castellranco  is  considered 
by  Dr.  Cramer  to  agree  with  the 
poiAtion  of  Forum  Galhntm,  tbe  scene 
of  several  important  actions  during  the 
siege  of  Modena,  and  particularly  of 
the  defeat  of  Antony  by  Hirtius  and 
Octavian,  after  the  rout  of  Pansa. 
Near  it  is  Forturbano,  a  fortress  built 
by  Urban  VIII.,  in  a  commanding 
position :  it  is  now  of  little  importance, 
and  is  falling  into  ruin. 

1^  Samoggia.  {Inn,  La  Posta.)  A  vil- 
lage situated  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  midway  between  Modena 
and  Bologna;  conndered  to  occupy 
the  site  of  Ad  Media*,  one  of  the  sta- 
tions of  the  iEmilian  way.  Beyond 
Anzola  the  road  crosses  the  Lavino; 
and  a  little  farther  on,  the  Reno  is 
passed  by  a  long  stone  bridge.  At 
Crocetta  del  Trebbo,  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  is  an  island  in  the  Reno, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  a 
third  broad,  which  Dr.  Cramer,  Ca- 
lindri,  and  other  antiquaries,  regauxi  as 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  second 
triumvirate,  A.U.C.  709. 

Monte  Guardia,  crowned  by  the 
famous  church  of  the  Madonna  di  San 
Luca,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  road  on  approaching  Bologna :  on 
the  left,  beyond  the  Reno  Canal,  is 
the  Campo  Santo.  Tbe  entrance  to 
the  city  is  highly  picturesque;  the 
road  passes  through  an  open  and  finely- 
wooded  country,  diversified  by  mea- 
dows and  rich  nasture  grounds,  beyond 
which  the  hills  which  bound  the 
prospect  are  clothed  with  vegetation, 
and  cultivated  to  their  summit. 

1^ Bologna.  \Inn8 :  Grande  AlberRO 
Svizzero,  with  an  excellent  Table 
d'hote;  II  Pellegrino;  Albergo'  di 
San  Marco ;  A.  della  Pace,  all  good. 
The  first  mentioned,  formerly  the 
palace  of  the  Company  of  the  Drapers 
(Stracciaiuoli),  and  built,  according 
to  tradition,  from  the  designs  of  Fran" 
cesco  F^rancioy  deserves  especial  com- 
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vMndatioii  fat  eirility  and  good 
atteflduee :  there  is  a  fixed  scale  of 
pneet,  which  are  moderate ;  the  situ- 
ation is  good;  and  the  landlord,  M. 
Bmn,  a  Swiss,  does  not  brihe  couriers. 
There  are  several  other  inns  besides 
thoee  named,  of  more  haroble  preteo- 
flions,  bat  none  equally  desirable.] 

Bologna,  the'  secoxid  capital  of  the 
States  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  plaih ;  it  is  sur- 
Foanded  by  a  high  brick  wall  without 
fortifications  from  five  to  six  miles  in 
circuit;  theSavena  washes  its  walls, 
and  the  Reno  canal  passes  through 
the  eity.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  most 
important  Legation  of  the  Holy  See,  em- 
bracing a  population  of  322,228  souls, 
and  a  superficial  extent  of  180  square 
leagues.  The  city  is  two  miles  long 
by  about  one  broad,  it  is  divided  into 
four  quarters,  it  has  twelve  gates,  and 
a  population  of  67,045  inhabitants  by 
the  official  "  Raccolta  "  of  1 835.  It  is 
tlce  residence  of  the  Cardinal  Legate, 
the  Governor  of  the  Province;  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  and  one  of  the 
four  Appeal  Courts  of  the  Roman 
States,  comprising  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion all  the  northern  districts.  It  is 
one  t^  those  interesting  provincial  capi- 
tals which  no  country  but  Ital;  pos- 
sesses in  such  abundance,  and  oi  which 
the  Piapal  States  have  so  large  a  share. 
With  its  rich  and  varied  colonnades, 
affording  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  with  well-paved  streets, 
noble  institutions,  and  a  flourishing, 
intelligent^  and  learned  population,  it 
rivals  Rome  in  all  except  classical  and 
religious  interest,  and  the  extent  of 
its  museums.  It  would  do  honour  to 
any  country  in  Europe  as  its  metro- 
polisj  and  the  inhabitants  still  cherish 
m  their  love  of  freedom  the  recoUec- 
tions  inspired  by  its  ancient  motto, 
"■  liibertas.'*  Bologna  has  always  been 
the  most  flourishing  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  cities  of  the  Papal 
States,  al^Mmgh  it  has  never  been  the 
'  of  a  court  nor  the  seat  of 


sovereignty ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  prosperity  is  attributable  to 
the  long  continuance  of  its  privileges, 
and  to  the  freedom  of  manners  and 
opinions  for  which  its  people  are  re- 
markable. 

On  entering  its  principal  streets  the 
attention  of  the  stranger  is  at  once  at- 
tracted by  the  covered  porticoes,  like 
those  of  Padua  and  Modena;  though 
they  are  too  uniform  in  appearance  to 
vie  with  the  elegance  of  the  latter,  they 
are  better  proportioned  and  less  mono- 
tonous than  those  of  the  former  city. 
The  older  quarters  of  Bologna,  how- 
ever, wear  a  heavy  and  antique  aspect ; 
their  arcades  are  low  and  gloomy,  and 
the  streets  are  irregular  and  narrow; 
but  these  only  serve  as  a  contrast  to 
the  broad  thoroughfares  and  noble 
arcades  of  the  n^odem  city. 

The  early  history  of  Bologna  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Etruscans. 
Its  ancient  name  of  Febina  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscan 
king  of  that  name,  to  whom  its  founda- 
tion as  the  capital  of  the  twelve  Etrus- 
can cities,  984  years  b.  c,  is  attributed. 
His  successor,  Bono,  is  said  to  have  given 
it  the  name  of  Bononia,  although  some 
antiquaries  refer  it  to  the  Boii,  who  oc- 
cupied the  city  in  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Bologna  had 
become  independent  of  the  German 
Emperors  durmg  their  contests  with  the 
Popes ;  and  had  obtained  from  Henry 
v.,  in  1112,  not  only  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  independence,  but  a  charter, 
granting  to  its  citizens  the  choice  of  the 
consuls,  judges,  and  other  magistrates. 
It  subsequently  appeared  among  the 
foremost  cities  of  the  Guelphic  league; 
and,  after  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
had  left  the  war  in  Lombardy  to  the 
management  of  his  illegitimate  son, 
Hensius  King  of  Sardinia,  it  **  un- 
dertook to  make  the  Guelph  party 
triumph  throughout  the  Ospadone 
region.  Bologna  first  attacked  Ro- 
magna,  and  forced  the  towns  of  Imola, 
Faensa,  Fori),  and  Cervia  to  expel 
the  Ghibelines,  and  declare  for  the 
church.     The  Bolognese  next  turned 
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tfaeur  arms  «gaii>ft  Modena.  Tb^  Mo* 
derie8e.,(3a,ralry,  enterii;ig  Bolog^na  one 
c)ay.  by  siicpirise,  caxried'  off  fcpiti  a 
public  fountain  a  bucket,  .which  henoe- 
forU) .  wa» .  prei^rved  iii.  the  tower  .  ipf 
Modena  as  a  glorious  tropKy^  .  The 
war  which  followed  Cui-nished  TaASOni 
with  the  subject  of  bis  ibocknberoio 
po^ti,  entitle^  *'  ^  Seccbia  Jlaipita/' 
The  ^ecgeaate  of  :the  Bologoese  wajs, 
however«aii^tbiii^.butburlesqu#;  aCter 
several  bloody  battles^the  twojarmies. 
flnaUy  met  at  Fossalta,  on  the  26tfa  of 
May,  1349^  Philip  Ugoni  of  Brescia, 
who  was  this  yeslr  podesti  jof  iBologaa^ 
ooanmapded  the  Guelph.aftQy,  in  wbioh 
was  u(Ubted  a,  d«tacai»ent  ;&ow  the 
mililta8.of  all  the  bities  of  the  league  fof 
Lomlxirdyt^  Hh»  Qhibelhws  were  led 
by*.  King  Hensios-:  leach  ainny  eooaisted 
of  from  fifteen  .to  twebity  thousand  cooor. 
hBLtmish  The  ibattle  was  long  md 
bloody  3 :  but  .ended- with,  the  complete 
4e£»at( '  of  tiie^  .Ghib^Une .  party :  KjingI 
Hoinus  himteUifell  into  the  hands :iof 
the.  coiM|aer<»s ;  he  vr*a  inusiediately 
taken. to>Bologiw,j  and. confined;  in,  thci 
palace  of  tlie  podesti.  Th€  senaiteiof 
thftt  :«ity:jej<scted  all  offfer»of  raaaaoirii 
all .  intercessioia.  iti  his  favour*.  He  was 
etttertaioed  iil< a. splendid : maniwir^  bul 
k^ptja  prisoner  during  ithfjsest  of  hislife^ 
which  lasted  for  twenty  •two-  .y.ea«8*'.V-j 
Sumondi^ ; .  Iti  the  latter  part  of  i the 
thirteenth  century,  the  city  .became:  a 
prey  toifaeailyfeudsjariAing  oui:.of ;tli6: 
tragicisl  deatba  of  the  lovers,  Imelda 
Laittbertazzi  and  Bonifaxio  :tIi^QnDei ; 
and  fiK-maoyi  years  it  wad  .han^d.by 
the  fierce  twbteats  for  supremacy  jiuioiag, 
th* se  and  other. :  noble ;  <3Mnilies.  The 
G4erenaei«er^.tfaeIeadeniof  tb^  Gitolph' 
party,,  and  .  the.  t^inb^rtasii  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Ghijbelinesi;  but  their 
mutual  .hatriad  iitas::kcpt  in  check  by 
the  authorities  untiLthe.ocouirenoe.Qf 
f his  ■  domestic  tri&gedy,  whidhlbearsy  iii 
some  re^ets^A  strong  simiJarJty.to  the 
history  of  Edward  of  England  and  bis 
(levidted  Eleanor.  The  Guelph  pairty  at 
length  Appealed  tothe  Pop^then  Nicho- 
las li  I.,  whose  noiediation  «wai  ao\  suc- 
cessful (diat  the  city  acknowledged 'bim 
OS .  Suzerain ;   but  the .  tyraiitiy  of  bis 


legate  brougbt.oti  airevolUltioft  ih.  1334« 
which  en(^d  in  the  supreme,  .power 
being  aei^  by  the.  caj^tain.'  of  the 
people,  the  Oelebralfced  Taddeo  Pepoli, 
who  ftubsequ^ntly,,sold  it  totbe  .Yid' 
coDti,  For  ,<iipw«rds  of  a,  century  after 
thftt  event,  Bcdogna  wa9  su^ect.  either 
to  the  alteriiate  tytansy  of  the  VdsQonti 
aud  of  the.Popeff,  or  td  pc^ulat.  an- 
archy ;  the  famijiy : ;  of )  Benti voglio, 
taking  advantage  of  thes^ , feuds,  aeized 
and  nnaintained;  the  gfovei!itPient;iiii^e. 
Pope's  .name;  but  their,  power 'was  too 
inde.pi;)d0nt .  to  be  acceptable  to*  >  the 
warlike,  Julius  II;,  who  diflposaewed 
them  jiand,  afl^er  a. long  fl^trqggle,  e$ta- 
bliis(hed,-by  militojy.forcei  the  ajbsolute 
saprewacyoftlie  Holy  Seek  il     .;.    : 

,3»logipa  i$  objQ  of  the  few  <xiti^  of 
Italy  which  h^ve  been  oiscupied  by. Bri- 
tish troops.,  During:  the iast  struggle  of 
^(apo|eott  ill  Italy,  in i814,.tb«^}ii^$an 
armjr  waft  supported  in  its  ofierationa  on. 
the.  Adige,,  by  a  body  of  BngUsh.  broope, 
m^d^r  General  Nugent,  wWUni^d  at 
the;  ni^utih  fifths  ^^  land,  occupied 
B(>lognacin  February  of  tt&t  jreftT,. 

Xhe4ity  wA9;thd  seat  of  a-biahopric  «s> 
early  a$  a>  d.  "^70  ]  itis  first  bishop  was 
St»  Zama^  .  Itijja^rajbsed  to  tJie  rank 
of  an  ^chbish'ppric  by  Gregorj^  ^XUJ. 
It  has: bad  the  b'otxour.  of  'contributiog^ 
more;  leam^.  pr^ates.  to  tbie  itocred 
c4>ll^e'.thanJi  any  oJher  city,  of  It^ly ; 
ambpg.thelnatives  wh>»;  have  been  tuised* 
to  the/pptitificate»  are.  Honoviud  II.; 
I^iLcins . ,  II. ; .  Gregocy  XUIsl.  JUno- 
c^nt  IX.;  Gregory, Xy-vftud  Bmeh 
djqt  XI  V«  iThe^  list,of  native,  cardinals 
cpmprisei  nearl  il  a  hundred  name^*    . 

JUr  SfhdQi  9f  Bf^^m,  in  the.  hisljofry 
of  art, :  occ<jtpi^9  so  prk>mi»ei)^a  plikoe,' 
and.  butabers  among  its  masters ,  a(> 
many,  illustrious  names,  that  it;  would 
he;  imipoflsible  in  the: limits  4»f  this 
work  to  erttej!,  into  anything  like  a  de- 
tailed,  account  of  its  history  j  and  the 
publicatiou  of  Kughft  Hand  Book  of 
PaiMiivffy'm  an  English  form*  ha$  now 
rend^ned  it. unnecessary;'  B.i}|::wh.Oe 
tlie  traveller  is  referred  to  thi^  Uarped. 
work  :for  the.  details  of.  tbft.  aehoql,  it 
may  be  useful  aa:  an  iutroduf:tioia  to  a 
particvdair  description  ofih^  publiq  in-; 
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§tita6oQ*  of  tbe  eity,  to  girt  a  brief 
geficiDftl'otttZiDe  of  ito  pmgietB, 

Tbe  fint  uaroe  ff  «iiy  cmmefiec 
ambiig  tbe  early  followers  of  (iietto  at 
Bologna  ii  that  of  fitutoo  Bahgnete^ 
suppoMd  to  hare 'been  the  pupil  of 
Oderfgi^H  Gdbbio,  tbe  miasal  painter, 

■immortaliied  by  Dautfe  Hd  opened 
the  &[it  academy  oTarf'in  Balogna,  in 
i31}3,  luid  i«  termed  by  I^id  the 
Giotto  of  Uie  BologiieielfohooL  Among 
^ia  9a(ioeflfldn  were  Fiiatr  4i  BoUgna 
(I3a0),7aa»po  PtohwA^cmMi  rUOi), 

'  Pieir9,  and  Omitio  /ir  JatkfpOj  LippoJi 
JMlrHat»^  Mbm  Hi  Bohgna^  Mom 
Z^pp^  hcbolar  of  Lippo,  tad  affer- 
vtra^ofS^^isOk^ione,  at  Padua  (1471), 
irh(>..foci1)ded  ad  academy  of-  gH^t 
celebrity  at-Bologna,  tta^Jaotpo  Forte, 
tbe  .  {ffleiflii  and  ifaiitatof'  of  Zbppo 
(l^a5)i  JButthebrioAmufltnoasnaiae 
MrMcb  doeiafthi  'tlie  'early' fa Uttory  of 
the  school  is  that,  df  FrdAoifod  Frmieia 
(1535),  who  i|i«iy  perbam  ^considered 
aa  its  true  fonhder."    Or  the  style  of 

.thi«rgf€at  taikitKT,  iflVai^.Wo^U  have 
only  lately  been  appreciatffcl '  In'  Bng* 
knd,:t^]^i:  Uys  **H'Ss,te  it  ««te,  a 
middle  coarse  between. Perugioo  and 
liellwi;  pDirtak)ng:dr  tbem  1>otb  •/'  juid 
Raphael;  in: a  lettct  giveirby  Halv^ia, 
wys  fthot-'hekad  meti  no-.M^Uldhnas 
better,  dtsigtieid,.  taaore  beafatlfiili  or  cba- 
racterisdd'iby  a  ^IsiC^  fappeamnce  of 
4]evot»etn.tbiin(SliD9edf  KitncMb  Alnoii^ 
lbe«ecbt>Un^  uf  FrsocSa,'  ^hose  woilts 
miy  f^t  'be  studied  at  fidlogtn^  'were 
btf  saA\0iae9mo^.  (ISn-Sf) ;  LoHnso  Co$Ui, 

.(l6^);.Giro/amo  3fyitcheii  (kt  Ctttigftoia 
{\Wf)t  audL^mico^nd  QmdoAtpeiimi 
(l55f^.  Ttovtk  ihetime'df  Fnutcia  to 
mx^a^i^ Qu&cei^  VAiitalis H^Im  were 
introduced  by  Bagnaoa«aQo  (Bartb- 
IjQiftmeo  Ram^ig^i ),  Ift&l ;  lunoeetizio 
da  Jmola,  a  pupil  of  Fraiicia, .  1542 ; 
FroaiescD  PritfibtiiBcio,  1970:;  Nidcold 
Abtnte,  1571 ; •  a(nd  Pelkgrino  Tiboldi, 
I5&V,  .one  <>£  tbft  avohitects  of  the  i6Albe- 
dral  of  Milan,  and  whowifes* called  by 
tbe  puaJ^y\\M\c\^\  Augif»l6  Ri- 
f'ormato.''  The  style  introduced  into 
^'B^Q^Aetfi  ^ecbool'^  b|r  BagnaeaoaUo, 
aud .  ad^^ted  i  by  hiiwctnzia  da .  imoia 
iftii^;«lMil.or:Ra|}hder;  While  iBuX  of 


Miohaet  Atigelo  was  AdupCed  by  /Vttr- 
^niiM  TihaUi^  who  can  otdy  be  appte- 
eialed  in  Bol'i|rua.  Their  cmit«ni|a>- 
rariet  I'rtmaturio  and  Aicocrfe  AbaJe 
left  Bologna  to  ttudy  yiider  dhiiio 
Romano,  in  Mantoi.  awl  MlisrqcMiHly 
fettled  in  France.  Tlie  srhool  «m  IbV 
a  time  supported  by  Jjarmitt  /'oniafia, 
Lotmmmo  i  Lorenai)  habliatiui),  OraMto 
Strntavthimi,  and  kkttmrotU ;  liut  it  Wtti 
alteady  on  the  dbrline.  and  gradimlly 
dwindled  away  before  the  aoperior 
attiactione  of  the  ot bee  great  Bobuols  uf 
the  period,  although  Dionffmut  VnUart^ 
a  native  of  Antwefp,  and  Bdrioioikmto 
Ceii  had  eitablishrd  in  the  city  leoii- 
narfee  of  some  repute. 
'  B\at  tUethihl  and  gteatcA  epoeh  of 
the  Sctlool  uf  llologiia  wae  that  whitli 
produced  the  Caracci^nd  Ihiftr  popile ; 
and  before  the  duse  of  the  sixteenth 
oeiitury  we  find  a  new  atyltf  rfeated  by 
the  Caraeci,  which  aupebk>dtd  the 
anoeBnt  mavims^and  tiualiy  sunplaiited 
tliose  of  every  dther  master.  Tnit  revo- 
lution in  tbe  hit  originated  widi  Lodo- 
vic&  Citracci*  ''a  young  man,'*  aays 
Lansi;  ''who^  during  bis  earlier  yeaie, 
appMred  to  be*  slow  uf  nnderstaad- 
ing,  ankl  fitter  fo  ^riild '  eul6%u»  thka 
to  hoil^dnise  and  a|i|)iy  them.*' '  After 
visiting'  tbe  works  of'  hi*  ptede- 
cessors'ih  the  diffifrent  oitle4  of  Italy, 
he-  returned  to  Boloi^na;  aad  with  the 
co-operation  of  bis  cOiisitiS)  Aymiimo 
simd'AtrndnUk,  eiitablialied  to  academy. 
By  their  judgment  iind'  kindliness  of 
feeliitg,  and  by  tbetr  mt]d  opiMloot  in 
s|»te(^oppoeiliosi  and  lidiealefrom  the 
eMiets- whd  then  na(onopolised  public 
flavour  at  Botogtaa,  tUey  succeeded  in 
altracling-  a  dnowd  lif  pupils. 

Tbe  mbsl  distinguished  scholdr  tif 
the  CaraccA  was  £lsmfitiaMio,.«oiiei- 
deitd  by  Poussin  as  the  greatest  painter 
nei»  !tu. Raphael.  Uia  friend;  AOdmi, 
the  Anacteonof  paiutitag,  issinotNername 
imperishably  associate  with  tbesdhool 
of  feheCKikfct,  and  Hie  traveller  will 
not  fail  to  lecogtdie  his  powevs  in:  all 
the  gi^at  galleries  of  Italy;.  But  OaMb, 
anotheir  dtdoiple  of  tfaiisebool,  is-fre- 
qiiently  ^onsideved  as  its  greatest 
gonitis;  and  it  is  wHlldidwti  that  v 
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pupil  of  tbe  Caracci  excited  so  much 
as  he  did  the  jealousy  of  his  masters. 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  enter  here  into  an  analysis  of 
the  styles  ado])ted  by  these  various 
masters ;  for  the  forms  of  beauty  which 
Guido  has  embodied,  and  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  known  to  every  traveller. 
Among  the  names  which  figure  in 
the  history  of  tbe  Bolognese  school  at 
this  period  are  those  of  Guido  Cagnacci^ 
Simone  Cantariniy  and  Francetco  Ge$9t, 
die  best  pupils  of  Guido;  GverdnOy 
and  Lanfranco.  Among  the  scholars  of 
the  Caracci,  who  remained  in  Bologna 
after  this  time,  are  S>\»to  Badah&Ai, 
Aleuandro  Tiarini,  JJoneUo  Spada, 
Lorenzo  Gafhieriy  Giacomo  Cavedone, 
Pietro  Fucini,  Lucio  Mauariy  &c.,  all 
artists  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
Gnkbo  eft*  Cdracd  so  famous  as  a  painter 
of  frnk.  The  school  of  Bologna  declined 
with  that  of  the  Caracci ;  the  attempt 
of  Michael  Angioio  Cohnna  arrested  its 
downfall  for  a  period,  but  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
celebrity.  The  fourth  and  last  period 
of  the  school  boasts  the  names  of 
PasinelUand  Carb  Cignani;  the  former 
aimed  at  uniting  the  design  of  Raphael 
with  the  colouring  of  Paolo  Veronese, 
and  the  latter  the  grace  of  Correggio 
with  the  varied  knowledge  and  cor* 
fectness  of  the  Caracci. 

After  thi«  general  ^etch  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  which  will  be  found 
necessary  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  treasures  of  art  profusely  scattered 
over  the  city,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the 
Accademia  datk  Belle  Arte. — This 
noble  institution,  formerly  the  Jesuits' 
College,  is  truly  a  national  establish- 
ment. It  contains  a  rich  gallery  of 
pictures,  mostly  of  the  native  school, 
which  have  been  here  preserved  from 
fhe  collections  of  suppressed  convents 
and  churches.  By  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, the  older  works  are  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gallery ;  and  thus  the 
student  has  an  opportunity  of  following 
the  progress  of  art.  The  great  charm  of 
the  collection  is  its  nationality,  and  no 
'ty  in  Italy  has  in  this  respect  a  highet 


or  more  lasting  interest.  Sir  Jfoshua 
Reynolds,  in  recommending  Lodovico 
Caracci  to  tbe  young  student,  as  the 
model  for  style  in  painting,  pointed  out- 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  Bologna  as  a 
place  of  study.  "It  is  our  misfortune,** 
he  says,  ^  that  those  works  of  the  Caracci 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the  stu- 
denti  are  not  often  found  out  of  Bologna, 
*  *  *  and  I  think  those  who  travel 
would  do  well  to  allot  a  much  greater 
portion  of  their  time  to  that  city,  than 
it  has  been  hitherto  the  custom  to  be- 
stow."— Disc.  II.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  gallery  is  a  large  collection  of  altar- 
pieces,  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  mostly  of  Bolognese  origin. 
The  following  may  be  specified  as  the 
most  remarkable  works : — 

Giotto.  The  side  wings  of  tbe  altar- 
piece  preserved  in  the  Brera  at  Milan, 
brought  hither  from  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angioli. 

Botognege  School. 

Fitale  da  Bologna  (1320),  Madonna 
and  Child. 

Simone  da  Bologna  (1404),  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin. 

Jacopo  Paolo:  The  Crucifixion. 

Beaia  Caterina  Figri.  St.  Ursula. 

F,  Franeia.  This  great  master  mav 
be  studied  here  wi3i  advantage.  7§. 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  SS.  Angus- 
tin,  IVancis,  Proclus,  Monica,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Sebastian,  painted,  accord- 
ingto  the  date  inscribed  on  it,  in  1494, 
for  Sta.  Maria  della  Misericordia,  and 
celebrated  for  tiie  beauty  of  the  St. 
Sebastian.     79.  The  Annunciation. 

Giacomo  Franeia.  84.  Holy  Family. 

Girolamo  Mar^ese  da  Cotignola,  108. 
The  Sposalizio. 

Gmtlo  Atpet'tini,  9.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi. 

Lorenzo  Costa,  St.  Petronius  throned 
with  two  saints,  an  altar-piece,  dated 
1502,  and  characterised  by  its  exceed- 
ing gracefulness. 

BagnacavattoA^.  Holy  Family  and 
Saints. 

Innocenzio  da  Tmola,  89.  Madonna  in 
glory,  with  SS.  Mii^bael,  Peter,  and 
Benedict.  90.  Holy  ^'amily,  one  of  the 
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finest  known;  copied  for  the  lata  King 
of  Prussia,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  Virgin  to  his  young 
and  beautiful  queen. 

PelUgrino  Ttbaldi.  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine ;  very  graceful. 

ProsperoFontana,  74.The  Deposition. 

iMvinia  Fontana.  75.  The  Queen  of 
France  presenting  her  infant  to  St. 
Francis. 

Lorenzo  Sahbatini,  called  by  Lanzi 
"  uno  de'  piii  gentili  e  de'  pia  delicati 
pitt(»ri  del  suo  secolo."  146.  The  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  with  various 
aj3g^  and  saints  in  adoration,  much 
praised  by  the  Caracci. 

Orazio  Samaochini.  The  Virgin  in  a 
glory  of  angels,  crowned  by  the  Trinity, 
aiid  worshipped  by  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Magdalen,  S.  Catherine,  SS.Francis, 
Clare,  Nabor,  and  Felix;  also  much 
admired  and  praised  by  the  Caracci. 

7%e  Caracci  and  their  Schooi, 

The  gallery  contains  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  this  interesting  period  of  art, 
and  nowhere,  perhaps,  can  the  genius  of 
the  Caracci,  Domenichino,  and  Guldo, 
be  so  well  studied  and  appreciated. 

LodovicQ  Caracci,  42.  The  Madonna 
aii4  Child  throned,  with  four  Saints. 
43.  The  Transfiguration ;  a  grand  pic- 
ture, praised  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^ 
as  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student. 
**  An  admirable  conception-  of  a  sub- 
ject, which,  with  reverence  to  Raphael 
be  it  spoken,  does  not  seem  adapted  to 
painting."— il/a//^w*.  44.  The  Calling 
of  St.  Matthew.  45.  Nativity  of  St. 
John  Baptist,  both  praised  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  46.  Preaching  of  St. 
John.  47.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
48.  Madonna  and  Child,  standing  on 
the  half-moon,  iu  a  glory  of  angels, 
with  St,  Jerome  and  St.  Francis,  ^'  an 
inimitable  painting,  in  which  the  artist 
has  displayed  the  richest  stores  of  genius. 
The  countenance  of  the  Virgin  is 
exquisitely  beautiful ;  a  veil,  touched 
wim  great  skill,  covers  her  head,  falling 
in  light  folds  over  the  bosom  and 
shoulders,  and  the  child  presenting  all 
the  animated  graces  of  infantine  loveli- 
ness, is  full  of  life  and  nature.    St. 
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Francis  in  adoration,  and  kiwing  the 
child's  hand,  is  painted  in  a  dark  tone 
not  to  interfere  with  the  principal 
figures,  and  is  yet  finely  ma«Ie  out,  as 
are  the  angels  and  the  other  accom- 
paniments of  the  picture ;  the  colouring 
soft  and  sweetly  tmted,  the  whole  being 
with  wonderful  art  and  keeping  en- 
tirely subordinate  to  the  great  object  of 
the  composition."— 5eiZ.  Matthews 
describes  the  Madonna  as  "exquisitely 
elegant,  but  then  it  is  the  elegance  and 
refinement  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  She 
is  not  the  Madonna,  such  as  Raphael 
has  represented  her,  and  such  as  she 
will  ever  exist  personified  iu  the  imasi- 
nation  of  him  who  has  seen  Raphael's 
pictures."  49.  The  Flagellation  of 
our  Saviour ;  a  *<  wild  and  savage  pro- 
duction, pourtraying  a  scene  tot&lly 
unsuitable  to  the  dignitv  of  the  Saviour 
of  mankind.  The  drawing  is  good,  and 
the  foreshortening  of  the  figures  finely 
managed.*'— 5tf//.  50.  The  Crowning 
with  Thorns.  51.  Three  Monks.  53.  St 
Roch.  Several  oS  these  pictures  have  a 
view  of  Bologna  ra  the  background. 

Agottino  Caracci,  34.  The  Commu- 
nion of  Sr.  Jerome;  a  masterpiece, 
35.  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

Annibale  Caraeci^  a  few  of  his  best 
works.  3d.  Madonna  and  Child  in 
glory,  with  St.  John  Baptist,  the 
Evangelist,  and  St.  Catherine.  37. 
Madonna  throned  with  Saints.  38. 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

Scholars  of  the  Caracci, 
Alest.  Tiarini.  182.  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  attributed  to  the  Caracci  by 
some,  and  by  others  to  Cignani.  **  The 
figures  are  considerably  smaller  than 
life,  which  might  be  supposed  to  hurt 
the  general  effect,  but  the  composition 
is  so  perfect  as  to  leave  no  feeling  in 
the  mind  but  that  of  admiration.  The 
drawing  and  colouring  of  our  Saviour*s 
body  are  in  such  a  style  of  excellence 
as  to  give  the  most  affecting  expression 
to  a  representation  generally  so  painful : 
his  figure,  forming  the  great  central 
light  of  this  touching  picture,  is 
sketched  out  with  the  finest  truth  of 
nature.      It  is  the  sUent,  motionle'' 
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TigMily  of  AeatH,  yet  'iiiearfngf  9  chit* 
ratter  full  of  inferest^  having  notbtng^ 
of  the  tahie  flat  titawinj  and  cada- 
verou*  «olonring  90' frequently  seen  in 
this  sitbjecf .  The  head  and  left  hand 
arc  sopp'otted  ;  -while  tiie  right,  which 
is  drawn  with  exquisite  skill,  hang$ 
dowti  lifeless  and  stiff.'*— B<r/Z.' 193. 
Marriage  of  St.  Catherine.      ' 

*-  Gidcomo  Cavedone',  54".  Madonni  antl 
Child,  in  glpry,  wifh  Saints.  56.  Mar- 
tyrdom of.  8h  Peter,  the  I>om«nican ; 
the  "sai'^t  ^^  .rejn-esented.  wrjfing  ^ith" 
hts  blood  upon  the  ground  the  words 
*'(>e(io  in  Z)«w,"'  while  the  robber 
repeats  his  blow.  ', 

'  Demenichino.  206.  Martyrdom  of 
St.  A^nes,  a  masterpfece,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  the  flame  nam^^; 
"A  deep  toned;  grand,  and  richly 
paintetl  picture;  cro^rded  with  figures/ 
and  -a  background  of  fitre  action.  The 
serene  arid  beaufnful  countep?iiice  of 
thfi'saiiit  fs  irradtiated  by  an  expteis- 
sion  of  rapt  holiness  and  .heavenly  re- 
signatroif.  iiiflnitiely  touching,  and'  fitiely 
contrasting,  wtth  'the:tert*or  and  at^iarz'S*- 
ment  described  •  with  admirable'  skHJ 
and  effect,  in  the  attitude  of'' the  sur^ 
rounding  multitude,  The  episode  of 
the  two  women  forming  the  for^^rotmd 
of  one  corner  of  the  picture,  whd  are 
represented  as  hiding-  !he  fe6e,  •  and 
stilling  the  screams  of  a  teiriflfed  chrld, 
affords  -a  scene  of  fine  gictidn  ^Try  ad- 
mirably delineated.  'But  yet  the  i6t 
of  the  raartyrdpm  is  too  d^i berate. 
The  murderer  plurigipg  the  d^ger  into 
herbosrtm  should  tu^n  off  with'spme- 
thtng  of  horror  from  i.  deed  corhmitted 
in  <loI(l  blood,  unexcited  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  fufy'or'reveiige.*'— &<f//.  207. 
Madonna  del  Rosario,  another  grand 
masterpiece,  ranked  by  many  above 
the  St  Jerome  of  this  master.  It  is' a 
double  composition.;;  the  .lower  part 
representing  .the  pers^ecutiions  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  the  church,  while  ^n  the 
upper,.  St.  Gregory  is  interceding  for 
the  faithful  with  the  Madonna,  who: 
sits  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  the 
throne  8howerir>g  fiow^rs  on  the  saint. 
20R.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  the 
^btoenrcan,  chief  of  the  Incjuisition  at 


Milati,  trtjated  ib  a  different  w^tyfixitm 
the  celebratkl  :  prctxtre  of  Tif^ayr  at 
Venic<s  and  from*  tie  samfe  subject  by 
his  iniitator  Ca^e.d(me,  already  tioticed. 
**'f  he  feleVated.  and'exnlted  resignation 
painted  oj^  the  features  jrjf  a  nqVe' 
cnonteiriahce,'' the'  efffect  of  the  /bl^ck 
draitery  cast  around  the  kneeling  figute, 
and  held' in  one  latge  majestic  fold  by; 
the  1^  hapd,  has  a  combined' eflfiftdt- 
of •' grltndeirr  and  chaste  ghnpllcity, 
whtch  is  jnexpre!§siblyfine'.'*-i-ri>i/', 

"P^  AKxini,  1 .  Hadonnaijbroii^d With 
St,  Catherine  and  the  'Ma^dnlert, 
2,  Baptism  of  the' '  Saviour }  ft  ■  finely 
treated .  picture.  3.  Madonna  and  • 
Child,  in  glory,:   ■  .  ' ' 

Oiiido,  **The^offc8  of  Gutdo,  col- 
lected li^re;  have  sho^n  liinii  to, miB  ifia 
new  Hght ;  and  have  convinced  me  thajt 
I  had  not  hitherto  formM  a  ju^'c;stii)iate' 
of  his  merit.  '  There  is  a  force  aitd  gran-: 
deur  in  some  of  tlicsjB, .  of  .>ir^ich'  the 
generality  of  his  pictures  givjee  Tittle 
indication."  Matthews.  T34^  Madonna 
delfaPiet^  *  in  the  upper  part  ttife  dead' 
body  of.  the  SaV^dtir  with^1;h^  Mad<mna 
and  tW6  weeping  angels  by'the  sitle-; 
a  vieMT  qf  Bdlogna  in  the  land^pe, 
and  the  patcorts  of  the  city,  SS,  ^etro- 
nio,'l56menico,  Carl6  Borrttm^p,  F4;fltn- 
cescd  d'Assisi^  arid  Proclus.*  A  snperh 
and  touching  picture.  •  "The -grief 
pourtrayed  in  the  Madonna  della  Pietfi 
is'  not  of  the  earth,  but,  if  the  word 
may  be  kllbwed;  of  heaven.  This  'waifc 
exhihitj  the  gt^^ilest  rarifilyof  p^«c- 
tions.W  its'  s^teral  parts,'  frppi  the 
gracefiilriesi  of  the  little  angels' below-,, 
to  the-  affliction-  of  the  virgips  anci 
the  Angels^  weeping  ahove.'—Z'a/e/y. 
134.  The  Massacre  of  the  Iniiocfiits, 
a  celebrated' picture,  full  of  deep  feel- 
ing and  beauty  of  expression.  /"A 
inost  powerful  piece,  and  composed 
with  wonderful  effect  and  skill.  .  The 
figures  ar^  of  the  fi^ill  size  of  life;'  the 
terror,  dismay,  and  wildness  of  the 
differjeut  grojips  ate  admirably  pont- 
trayed,  and  notwithstanding  the  .  vio- 
lence of  the  actloh,  each  bead  is  beau- 
tiful as  that  of  an  angel;  the  naked 
ruffians,  with  their  uplifted  dag'gers 
and   nCcriUgidUs  hands  stained  irith 
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bloody  '»re  *drmtlk  •  iii  the  fitiest-  itflei 
lUKl  with'  all  the  entfgy  itf  picileBB 
Mldtei^s  \ix\aeA  io  Bocb  d^df  The, 
oatery  of  «h6'  mother,  dragged  by  her. 
soKtf  and  hojF,  ainl  hel4  by  oiie  of 
fheto 'BaeAi  fill  he'  Mftehe«  Kei  childf; 
th0>]la4<^  ^ibevelletl  aspect  je#  aUotber, 
brdtfM^^  witb  tenfor;  fainting,  aud 
4eltt>i^  y  rher  flight  iirom '  agitatioti ;, 
fiieiXMSpaif  ;at)d-'a|bBy''of.  a  (hir^  be-| 
yoiikl  theise,^  'wth>^ts  Wriiiging  het  hiMda 
d«^  faef  diiug)itered!btibe«;  the^  t(kicb 
^^m^dmtk  fAhm^im  tlie  Cm  coUnfte- 
naifib^  >iiAds^  is-  upiiftied  with  aiif  Ikide- 
-BtiNbsmlii  ^s?pi««»iof«iof  ihe^MmoAt  agoiiy ;, 
'^  naurde^iiid ;  babes  ^liitig  tbet  k)wer, 
t^onierbf-ffae  i)t<ittire^  lviu>  oittl:^  bTood-) 
^yed  miarblie^  so  pale,  9^  ^tiddl^d 
tOjgethei^-soi^fHeiMl  ^^^t  so:  luy«)y  and'iii-: 
UtM^&Vm  deatk, > "^efieiif ati  htstori^ll 
•p'iM<ir«^«]iei'faa^  K^is'  iMottt  dtXiieHtki  aud 
tcNIchi^'  tbiEi«  ever  was  \paii^ted.  'The! 
^nMd<fth&^(t#«,^1<hi^  Urr^dtned^,  itmtid-' 
•iit*l»^  4DdrifiWpti«it2f -bf^dr&Wiiig'in  the; 
im^f^  jttd  %e(itietiiv^lyist^ik{tig,  the^ 
t^diif '^^nMsteiiltfiid  liartnonlousj  lid  one 
poHftf  brei-lab(M]lr«dy  yet  !ib  effie^tn^leGt-] 
«d.V4-««?^  l^fr  The  OrkcifiitWA,  a; 
gittbid  lilii'idi  ba1emii««Ha)^i(toti^  ^rdm  tiib' 
m^Mrfs^ '  C^Toh'o^  the  G^a^hiiis., 
:«f:trWa|^y^f  obrS^Viout*,  the  §*e/rtie 
2iifit».i44d{iuk)rati(»il  "of  ^t.  %IFdhu,'  tl^^, 
ferFOivwith  which  Malt  Aliigdal«rii«, 
kneeling,  fmjbi^e^vtbf;  Iqwer  part  or 
the  cross,  flbe  last 'drooping  of  Mary,: 
t4b  {:mithri^\iV'-aileaiia\ty^  Hh^ V.8(M«ibre| 
tlitt  <lf  the  ljibdsea^;^ftr«  Vei^  stMfUg, 
Jt  >  is^  •;  p^tfia^y  •  •  th^  finest '  fiind  most 
•fimkh^  '^jaietiii^  >A-  lixUtaictfJ  i^i 
'tn^t^Sts^i siste  ^f'tbe  figt^r^ \he  ^11- 
uesE^iihd^t>  ^tineas  bf-  the  'drijiei^y,, 
tlie^4ee^'-&i4f' 1^1109  c^  the  k;bUtiiling, 
«4t£t  'the ' M^ieB^idil  e>x*eked' '  fraik  the 
awful  stillnessWi^^^iK^Vi^rj^' Won- 
derful/'—^^,,  ^^^  .  The,  Victory  of 
Samson   over' '  the  Tliilistmes :    "  the. 


S^yii/  Api\lkfj  stridhig  by  ^r  tfa«  pr6Strafe 
^h^Utin%'fei»l'  l)reaking  the>ir-  h^ads 
^with  ab  iiS9>  jaifbone.''^Fai^.  Mr.. 
ftett'-Ae^Hlks  th'is  as^.'^^a'tiiost  ^ufi^rb 
^btmfe.;^-'  Tb^  leiw^  lyhig.  'latods<;ape^ 


rising  into  brig^toefi  in  the  soft  titits 
of  e^rly  dawnj  the  distant  view  of  the 
camp  of  the  Philistines ;  the  grarfdeur 
and  noble  elevation  df  iniud  delineated 
in  the  forth,  contour,  and  action  of  the 
con^eror,  thus  represented  alone  iti 
the  midst  of  death}  the  admirable 
drawing  .  afid  foreshortening  of  t^ie 
bodies  heaped  on  each,  other ;  and  the 
dei^p  solitude  and  silence  that  sWms 
to  pervade  the  whole,  are  inexpressibly 
fine^  N{)thi|ig  .b^rbaroMS  •i)r  .^i^tal  is 
represented  ;  no  .Llood  is  seen.  It  is 
dne  grc^t  simple  epic'  story.  A  "fine 
and  solemn  specie,  formiiig  a  very  ities- 
tittiMe  pKctii^k''  L38.  Madoinia  and 
C.hildy  in  glory ;  painted  on  silkj  and 
formerly  twed  Hi  tlie'bauner  (pallione) 
of  the  Chtarch  of  S.'liomt^nico,  in  solemh 
proc^ssiousi  '  189.  portrait  of,  trie 
Blessed  Andma  Cortini,  inpotrtifi^al 
tbLi^.  140:  St.  Sebastian;  a  sk^jtch, 
btft  TulJ  of  expression!  «' A  wobdfcrful 
sketch,  in  a  Wry  simple  staler.  Tlie 
heiad'^bf  the  y<niri^  enthusiast',  piaMi6|i- 
a^y  tdrned  dp  toheayen,  is  cfxqpiisitel  v 
fiireshor^ied,  and.  shaded  with  black 
hair,  curling  alihost  'ur  ^  -<jitclef  rotiud 
his  iBtrti  open  foi^head. '  .The  -  rouWding 
said'  display  ;6f  the  shoulder  And'  Sts 
p^rts, 'th<i]^x|uuisSbn  ythe  flat  wide 
eh^f,  tlie  .ApJllo-like'slenderufess,  yet 
ita^imea  of'  the'  limbs^  tlie  u^^lij^eiit 
^OW'  «£'■  ih^^  flight  di^pery  ihi^wn 
Wofifnd  Ihe^miildle;  th^  effect  of  tbe 
li^ht  fttUing  down  almbst  perpeti^icu- 
Ift^lt  ofa  the  hfead '  and ' 'shbttlders,  the 
jtisf  pro|>ortioti  of  the  fi^re/to  the  ckn- 
vass,  with  the  lOw  ^  dtrfiiiiifhed  tint ;  of 
the  dfstiiAt' laiidScapei  render  this  tbe 
fitieiit  sketch  pei;h^ps  in  extsten<i^.'"-^ 
JBslt:  14ll,  .Gorouaitibu  of  the  .Virgin. 
142.  Th*  Agony  bf  Christ;      .   '        ' 

<TM*>'ct*io.  4,  9bd  the  Tathef;  a 
gfiitid  impromptti-  painting,  d6j^e  lii.  a 
sibg^lifef  night,  artd  piit,  up  in  the  morii- 
itig  *  form'effy  belonging  tb  the  Chtkrdi 
dl  G6bC(  'it  Maria; ,  12.  Gr&u4  Dake 
William  of  Aqartaine  kueelhig  beftve 
St.  F^lix,  bishop  j  vfery,  fyit.  1 1 '  St. 
Brupo,;  a  ,beautmiV  J)ictare,  one  of 
Gu^itfO's  inost'ppweffui  works.  14. 
St.  P^tfr,  tiie  Domebicain.  15,  $t. 
Jdhtt  die  Baptist.     19.  The  Magdal^*- 
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Scholart  of  Outdo, 

Eluabettck  Siram,  175.  The  infant 
Saviour  appearing  to  St  Antony.  Eli- 
sabetta  Sirani  was  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Guido,,aud  died  of  poison  in  her 
26th  year. 

Simont  (Cantarini)  da  Pesaro,  39. 
The  Assumption ;  a  masterpiece.  30. 
Portrait  of  Uuido  in  his  old  age,  very 
spirited  and  life-like. 

Other  Schooli.— Roman  School. 

Perugino,  197.  Madonna  in  glory, 
with  angels  and  saints )  John,  Michael, 
Catherine,  and  ApoUonia  j  very  beau- 
tiful. 

Raphael,  152.  The  Santa  Cecilia; 
originally  painted  for  the  Bentivoglio 
Ciiapel  in  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Monte.  This  immortal  work  is 
without  doubt  the  great  treasure  of  tlie 
gallery.  Mr.  Matthews  says,  "The 
Cecilia  of  Raphael  has,  I  suspect,  been 
retouched  and  spoilt  at  Paris;''  and 
there  appear  to  be  some  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  picture  has  under- 
gone  numerous  restorations.  "Santa 
Cecilia  is  represented  with  a  lyre, 
held  by  both  bauds,  carelessly  drop- 
ped; the  head  tunied  up  towards 
heaven,  with  a  beautiful  pensive  coun 
tenance,  having  an  expression  of  con- 
centrated and  exalted  feeling,  as  if 
devoting  the  best  faculties  and  gifts  of 
God  to  God,  is  deeply  and  touchingly 
impressive;  her  drapery  is  of  finely- 
enriched  yellow,  thrown  over  a  close- 
drawn  tunic ;  St.  Paul,  a  superb  dig- 
nified figure,  fills  one  comer ;  St. 
John,  drawn  with  a  greater  expression 
of  simplicity  and  delicacy  of  form,  is 
next  to  him ;  St.  Augustine,  another 
grand  figure^  and  Mary  Magdalene, 
like  sister  of  the  heaven- devoted 
Cecilia,  stands  close  by  her.  All  the 
figures  are  in  a  line,  but  so  finely  com- 
posed, and  the  disposition  of  the  lights 
and  shades  such  as  to  produce  the 
eflect  of  a  beautiful  central  group, 
consisting  of  Santa  Cecilia,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, and  St.  Peter.  Musical  in- 
struments, scattered  on  the  foreground, 
fill  it  up,  but  without  attracting  the 


eye;  «  pure  blue  eleoMUt  forim  the 
horixon,  while  high  in  the  heavens 
a  choir  of  angels,  touched  with  the 
softest  ^ut^p  is  indistinctly  seen.*' — Bell, 
^^  There  if  a  vast  difference,"  says 
Valeiy,  "between  the  pious  enthusi- 
aspn,  &e  mystical  frenzy  of  this  patron  of 
musicians,  and  the  profane  charms  of 
the  muse  £uterpe.  Music,  like  speech, 
seems  really  a  gill  of  God,  when  it 
appears  under  such  an  emblem.  How 
shall  I  desciilie  the  perfections  of  such 
a  painting  ?  The  ardour,  the  triumphaat 
joy  of  the  seraphin  singiag  the  sacred 
hymn  in  heaven,  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  saints  features,  so  well 
contrasted  with  the  frivolous  and  co- 
quettish air  of  the  Magdalen !  Worth- 
ily to  render  all  tliese  beauties,  one 
must  be  able  to  exclaim  with  Correggio, 
when  he  first  contemplated  this  work, 
jinch'  io  son  pUtore.^'  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  picture  on  Francia  is 
well  known  by  the  account  of  Vasari, 
who  says  that  the  great  painter  died  of 
mortification  and  surprise  shortly  after 
the  Sta.  Cecilia  arrived  in  Bologna. 

GtWib  Romano.  210.  A  copy  of 
the  St.  John,  of  Raphael,  in  the  Tribune. 

Ttmoteo  delle  Fite.  201.  The  Mag- 
dalen ill  tlie  Desert,  painted  Ux  the 
Cathedral  of  Urbiuo;  very  pleasing 
and  expressive. 

Fhrentine  School, 

Giorgio  Faaari,  198.  Giegory  the 
Great  entertaining  twelve  poor  pil^ 
grims ;  painted  for  the  Convent  of  S. 
Michcle  in  Bosco.  This  work  is  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  artist's  friends 
and  patrons ;  Gregory  is  represented  hy 
Pope  Clement  VII. ;  Duke  Aleasandro 
de'  Medici,  and  even  the  butler  of  the 
convent,  are  introduced. 

School  of  PafTna, 

116.    Madonna    and 


Child,  with  saints  in  adoration ;  "  the 
colouring  is  fresh,  beautiful,  and  deep- 
toned,  and  the  shades  of  the  drapery 
and  dark  sides  of  the  figures  finely 
wrought,  but  the  composition  is  in  a 
stiff  elementary  style,  which,  though 
admired  by   connoisseurs,   is,  in   my 
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opinion,  wantine  in  grace  and  ex- 
pression. The  beads  of  the  angels 
around  the  Virgin  are  as  regular  as  a 
circle  of  a  Gothic  fringe  above  an 
arched  door,  and  the  ^ures  below 
painted  in  the  same  spirit  of  strict  uui- 
formity." — BelL  **  This  picture,"  says 
M.  Valery,  "  was  honoured  by  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Caracci  and  Guido, 
who  studied  it ;  the  heads  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saint  are  sublime  and  affecting, 
as  are  all  the  many  figures  of  women 
that  adorn  this  museum.  In  this  re- 
spect the  gallery  is  truly  enchanting; 
and  never  did  beauty  appear  more  ex- 
quisite or  in  greater  variety." 

School  of  Milan, — Boiogneae  Matiert, 

Cam,  Piocaceini,   131.  The  Nativity, 

Fenetian  Sckooi. 
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TmiareHo,     143.  The  Visitation. 
Cima  {ConeffUano),  Virgin  and  Child, 

7%e  Univernty  of  Bologna^  celebrated 
as  the  oldest  in  Italy,  and  as  the  first 
ill  which  academical  degrees  were  con* 
{erred,  was  long  the  glory  of  its  citi- 
asens.  It  was  founded  in  1119  by 
Irnerius,  or  Wernerus,  a  learned  civi- 
lian, who  taught  the  law  with  such 
reputation  in  his  native  city,  that  he 
acquired  the  title  of  **  Lucerna  Juris." 
During  the  troubled  period  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  fame  of  this  uni- 
versity attracted  students  from  all 
parts  of  Europe;  no  less  than  ten 
tbonsand  are  said  to  have  assembled 
there  in  1^2,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  regents  and  professors  to  the 
students  of  each  country.  Irnerius 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  code  of 
Justinian;  his  disciples  were  called 
Glossators,  who,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  master,  spread  the  Roman 
law  over  Europe  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies lotiger,  and  sent  to  England 
Vacarius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their 
body.  At  this  time  Bologna  taught 
the  civil  and  canon  laws  as  the  favour- 
ite, if  not  as  the  exclusive  study ;  but 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  arts  were 
added  before  the  commencement  oi  the 
fourteenth  century ;  ai^id  Innocent  VI. 
institated  a  theological  faculty.     In 


the  fourteenth  century,  also,  it  acquired 
lasting  celebrity  as  the  first  school 
which  practised  tlie  dissection  df  ths 
human  body;  and  in  more  recent 
times  it  became  renowned  fur  the 
discovery  of  Galvanism  within  its 
walls.  The  University  of  Bologna  has 
also  been  remarkable  for  an  honour 
peculiarly  its  own — the  large  number 
of  its  learned  female  professors. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Novella 
d^Andrea,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
canonist,  frequently  occupied  her 
father's  chair;  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Christina  de  Pisan,  that  her  beauty 
was  so  striking  that  a  curtain  wa« 
drawn  before  her  in  order  not  to  disr 
tract  the  attention  of  the  students. 

"  Drawn  belbfe  her»,. 
Lest  if  her  charnM  were  seen,  the  stud^fjitB 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  oler  hci,;. 
And  quite  forget  their  jurisprudejace'*' 


The  name  of  Ijiura  Baasi,  professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natqij^  Philo- 
sophy, is  of  more  recent  dat^  ;,8he  had 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law^,  and  her 
lectures  were  regularly  attended',  by: 
many  learned  ladies  o£  France  an4 
Germany,  who  were  members  of  the- 
University.  Another,  and,  as  our.Eng- 
lish  travellers  may  consider,  mpre  sur- 
prising instance,  is  that  of  Madonna 
Manzoliua,  who  graduated  i^  surgery 
and  was  Professor  of  Anatoqiy;  and 
even  in  our  own  times,,  the  Giedi  chair 
was  filled  by  the  learned  Matilda  Tarn- 
broni,  the  friend  and  immediate  prede- 
cessor, we  believe,  of  Cardinal  Me^zo« 
fanti.  At  the  present  time  the  univer^ 
sity  has  lost  its  high  legal  reputation, 
and  the  traveller  who  is  interested  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Glossatoxs  will 
be  disappointed  in  his  researches  at 
Bologna.  Medical  studies  appear  to 
have  the  superiority^  and  the  name  of 
Tommasini  has  given  a  reputation  to 
it  as  a  clinical  school,  which  has  been 
well  maintained  by  other  professors 
since  his  recent  removal  to  Parma. 

The  noble  Palace,  In  the  Strada  S. 
Donate,  which  includes  the  University, 
the  Institute,  and  other  similar  esta- 
blishments, was  formerly  tly  Palar' 
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the  various  brsUicLes  of  pathological, 
general,  aiid  o'bstetrical  aoatofny  are 
well  illustrated  by  prcpairatiotis  and 
wax  figures.  The  NafCirdl  History 
Museum  is  well  supplied  ifi  some' de- 
partments,' and  deficient  in  btbets,  and 
is  moreover  badly  placed.  The  Museum 
of  Antiquities  is  small,  but  cobfaiiis 
sotiie  curious  and  interesting  fragments. 
The  first  apartment  contains  the  in- 
sfctiptioris,  among  which  ii  that  belong- 
ing id  the  saci-ed:  well,  which  gdve  rise 
to  the  c6mmentary  of  Paciaudi.  ob  the 
"  Puteiis  Sacer  ;'*  two  milestones  from 
the  Emiliaii  Wdy,  nurrib^red  cc.,  and 
ccxxcvi.  J  tWt>  fragmenti' of  I'ate'rcoli, 
or  military  TCgisters,  and  a  large  iram- 
ber  of  s^jpiilcl|ral  tablets.  The  second 
chamW  contains  some  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  antiquities ;  among  the  latter 
is  the  celebrated  •  fragiiient  of  the  ei^- 
graV^plale,  or.^accurdmg  to  Cbev. 
Inghiramij  of  the  mystic  mitror, 
called  frdih  the  name  of  its  first 
possessor,  the  C.'ospiana  Patera. '  It 
represents  the  Birth  of  Minerva,  who 
issues,  ormed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  While  Venus  is  caressing  hiin. 
The  names  of  the'  figures  are  given  in 
Etruscan  characters.  Another  mifrror 
represents/ not  engraved,  but  in  relief^ 
Philoctetes  healed  by  Machaon,  the 
names  of  which  are  also  in  Etruscan 
characters.  Tlie  following  are  worthy 
of  examination.  A  bronze  foot^  larger 
than  natural,  and  a'bacchic  vase  in 
marble,  both  found  in  the  island  of 
Capri ;  a  series  of  Roman  weights  in 
black  sfone,  and  some  metal  weights  of 
the  middle  ages ;  among  which  is  one 
of  the  tiine  of  CFiailemagne,  with  the 
inscripHoh  **  Fundus  Caroli."'  I^ti  the 
third  chamber  are  somfe  architectural 
remains,  with  two  fragments  of  marble 
torsi,  the  one  of  a'  Venus  coming  out 
of  the  bath,  the  other  of  the'same  goddess 
on  foot ;  a  male  torso,  attributed  to 
Augustus,  found  in  the  Via  di  S.  Ma- 
moto ;  an  Tsiac  table  of  blaclc  basalt, 
found  on  the  Aventine  in  170&,'aiid 
an  elliptical  vase  of  porphyry.  In 
the  next  chamt)er  are  works  after 
the  revival,  among  which  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  13cftiiface^VlII.;,t)y  MaAno, 
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Cellesi.  It  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Poggi,  the  front  being  designed  by 
Pellegrmo '  Tibaldi,  and  the  fine  and 
imposing  court  by  Bartolommeo " Tila- 
chini,  a  native  architect  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  purchased  in  1714, 
by  the  Senate  of  Bologna,  to  receive  the 
library  and  the  collections  of  natural 
historv  and  iscieutific  instruments  pre- 
sfentea  to  the  city,  as  the  fouiidation  of 
a  nalional  institute,  by  Count  MarsiglT, 
the  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a 
fttlow  of  the  Royal  Society, 

'  The  Palace  at  first  included  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  or  the  Institute  delle' 
Scienze  'di  Bologna,  foui/ded"  in  the 
seventeenth  cenfiiry,  by  a  noble  youth 
named  Maiifredi,  at  'the  age  of  sixteen, 
who  formed  a  literary  society  at  his 
house,  and  assembledtheire  all  the  men 
of  talent  in  the  city.  In  the  halls  of 
the  new  establishment,  the  Clementine 
Academy,  instituted  to  perpetuate  the 
honours  of  Bologna  as  a  school  of  arts, 
and  of  Vr'hich  Cigiiaiii  was  the  first 
jjresident,  also  fortiid  a  local  habita- 
tion ;  in  IS03, '  the  university  was 
trknsferred  here,  and  gave  to  the  entire 
building  the  generalname  of  the  "  Pon- 
tificia  Universita.*'  '  '. 

The  halls  of  the  loggiato  and  the 
adjoining  chambers  are  remarkable  for 
their  fine  frescoes,  by  Pellegrino  Ti- 
baldi,' which  the  Caracci,  thought 
worthy  of  imitation.  '  In  the  court,  by 
Triachini,  is  the  statue  of  Hercules  at 
rest,  a  sirigular  work  in  grey  stone,  by 
Angelo  Pio,  a  sculptor  of  some  repute 
in  the  seventeenth  cfentury.  ,ln  the 
staircase  are  several  memorials,  eretted 
in  honour  of  illusti'ious  professors,  and 
others,  natives  of  the  city:  but  many 
are  hardly  worthy  of  the  eminent  names 
thfey  are  intended  to  coinmemorate. 
Among  thesfe  are  Galvani,  by  Professor 
Demaria,  after  the  design  of  Calegari ; 
Laura  Bassi,  by  Li'pparini;  Gaetano 
Monti,  by'Demavia;  Clotilda ' Tam- 
broni,  by  Putti;  and  Cavazzoni  2a- 
notti,  by  the  brothers  Toselli. 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  Philosophy 
contains  some  fine  paintings  by  Niccolo 
deirAbite,  engraved  at  Venice  in  1756. 

Tie  Anatotrtical  Museum  is  rich  ;  and 
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a  tkattv^  KulcAiDr^.  ereoted  by  i^e  Bp-. 
logtieMt  jn  l«Wl  {\t  u  mnki-kable  onty 
^  ^owj^ijr  the  state  pf  art  at  that  early 
period;. . '  I'h^  Chawher  of  Me'd^s  pon- , 
fai^  !80tiie  ancient  Homao  coiti$,  Grefijk 
.plcriieifrpb'.^lic^ly^  a  collpctiou  of' 
}^i$!b'  and  iforeigii.  tnouey,  atid  a  g.»od 
seriea^c^  modern  medals  of  sovereigns, 
at/d l^usttidtis  tderj.  '.Th^re  kalso  a 
'sii^l.^otlectioti  oi*  gexQSi  among  which 
'is''\tiie*f  Mafiet  a^ate^  '  reiJtesetiting 
A^tifll^atid.ulyd^esr^  lii^hfy  prized  hy 
jP>-ofed4>f  Sphjassi  ai)d  other  archaeolo-^ 
gUtlf^.^  ll  Would' be^a/n. omiksiun  !n  any, 
acciki^t  of  ihe  'iutujuities  of  bologna, 
ifte  djirebriated.  tatiu  iiWcri^ion^  dis-: 
'^Y'et^a  in  iqinc  excavations  of  the  city, 
W^  titinOtic^.  This  famous  r^dle» 
y&jXt^'S^sk  'ixsk  to  %6  much  lfearned| 
c(iitrov^r«^,in  the  seventeenth  (ieiitdry,, 

u^ai  fallows  :'iT-*^fr^t  ^^^^*  f^^^f 
'(^^&',  nee  VIk  necmvljer.  pec  audri-. 
'^ynf^'ii^o  pret^  ne^s' jwenis,  riec  anVi,| 
sed'  6thnia;  svblata  !jue^ve'ikm^  neq.! 
ferrbj  ,?icq. ;  veneno  Sed  omnil^va,  iiec 
coeloj^'nec  ac^yik^  neclert-is,  sed,"  ybi^ve 
jac^.',i:.\;cl,vii  Agafho    Prisciys,  nee 


s,  nee  ^mator,  hec  ftecessaxivs, 
neg.'moei-ens^^'fieq^.  gavd^enis,  iie^,  Hens, 
haki^  f  Aoii  niokm,  non  J)yramidetn,  non 
•epvlchrv-m '»ed  cCinijia,  scit  et  hescit. 
'cyrpi^syerif.**,  ^        ',','•"• 

Th^'V^ivertltjf  tSffary  occu]jies  a; 
~bai]fding  constructed  By  Carlo  Dotti, 
audi  aatied  to  the  Institute  by  Benedict 
Xiy*.  '(t*ambertii)i,)  .  it  contfiius  about 
8a,bdtf  yolumies,  ahd  4,Q00  maiiU- 
scri^j  pf  these,  not  less,  it  is  said, 
thaii  20,000  volumes  Were  presented  by 
Beni^ctict  XIV.,  who  atsoh^duced  Car- 
dinal Sfonti,  another  iiative  of  Bologna, 
to  fdHow  his  patriotic  example.  Among 
the  printed  .books  are  the  follow  ing : 
th«  first  edition  ^ of  \iei\xy  TIIl/s  far- 
m^us  Dook  .{igainst  Luther,  Asiertia 
SeptetA'  &icramentorum  eidver^ua  Mar- 
tiriuM'fjutherum^  Land,  in  dEcUbvs  Pyn-. 
t&niiinU,  1512^  dedicated  to  Leo  X., 
with  tiie  autograph  signature  ''Hen- 
riciiiB  Hex.  :*'  a  Lactantiti^  pruited  at 
Siibiaeo.  1^65/  Among  the  MSS.  may 
be  mentioned  a  Xac/an^'z/Sy  of  thig  flftli^ 
or.accordih^  to  5Vforitfaucon,_  of  the 
sixth '  or  seventh    centur^;   the  f^i* 


BtHfn^UiU^iti  Armepiat;,  of  tBe  t\r«lf(h 
century,  given  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
by  Abraham  Neger,  an  Armenian  ca- 
thqKc ;  the  Jmagi^  af  PkilMtrateti  'm 
the  nandwritiug  of  Michael  .  Apo- 
stolius,  a  GfreeK  exile,  and  probft^ 
of  Ca^diiml  ^ssariotf ;  aiid  abimt  200 
volumes  of  icientiHc  BfSS.  by  AMro- 
vandb.  ;.      ' 

I^^S  scarcely  possible  t<>  consider  any 
record  of  this  library  eomplefe  vlncn 
faib  to  commemorate  iCi  connexion 
with  one  of  the  moft  ext^rdit^ary  men 
of  our  tk^,  the  Cardinal  Meuufatiti, 
who  commenced. his  early'career  as  its 
fil^rafiaru  lie  was.'th^  son  a  hdmble 
tradesman  of  IkHogoa,  and  had  become 
cekbrated  throughotit,  Europe  for  his 
knowledge^  of  languages,  tjven  while 
he ;  *  fflj'ed .  the . ,  c  na?r  ,of  prqfessbr  of 
Greel^  apd  Qrientai  litpf^^ture  in  this 
university;  but  it' remained  for  the 
present  pope  t^'lrtycg^^^ry  XTI.J  to  raise 
him  from  the  Ifunrble  di^ty  pf  an 
ab\)fi,  to.  thp  highest  honours  which  it 
was  iti'htfi  pdwer  to  cg'iifer.  At  thea^ 
of  thirty-six,  Tifeziofaiiti  is  said  to  have 
read  ^wenty,  aud  to  have,  conversed 
flue^itiy  in  eighfeeti'  languages ;  at  the 
present  time' he  speaks  forty-two ;  and, 
from  person:il.  tiiowledgp,-  the  writer 
can  bear  witness  tp  his  acquaintance, 
not  only  wjtli  modern  Epglish  litera- 
ture, but  with  the  literature  of  the  best 
periods  of  Our  history.  Mezzofanti  was 
called  to  Remedy  the  present  pope, 
and  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  Vatican, 
under  Mai,  and  when  that  ilTustrious 
scholaif*  was  made  a  cardinal^  Mezzo- 
fanti was  Raised  to  the  same  dignify, 
uu^e^  circumstaaces  whtcl^  will  cyer 
reriiain  an  honour  to  Gregory  XVI. 
Perhaps  th^  English  traveller  may 
desire  tib  higher  eviden<;e  of.  the  tm- 
equalleU  powers  of  Cafdpal  Mezzo- 
fanti than  the  followiog  .extradt  from 
the  DetachedHioughts  of  Lord  Byron; 
and, it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that 
with  these'  attainments  his  Eminence 
unites  the  utmost  ajrniability  of  man- 
ners and  the  meek  and  nnassuming 
deportment  of  a  truly  Christian  poi^tor. 
♦*.  I  do  not  recollect,",  says  BjTon,  "  a 
single  foreign  literary  character  th 
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wished  to  see  twice,  except  perbaps 
Mezzofanti,  who  is  a  prodigy  of  lan- 
guage, a  Briareus  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
a  walking  library,  who  ought  to  have 
lived  at  &e  time  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
as  universal  interpreter;  a  real  miracle, 
and  without  pretension  too.  I  tried 
him  in  all  the  languages  of  which  I 
knew  only  an  oath  or  adjuration  of  the 
gods  against  postillions,  savages,  uirates, 
boatmen,  sailors,  pilots,  gonaoliers, 
muleteers,  camel  drivers,  vetturini, 
post-masters,  horses,  and  houses,  and 
everything  in  post!  and,  by  heaven! 
he  puzzled  me  in  my  own  idiom." 

In  connexion  with  the  university, 
there  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Bo- 
tanical and  Agiario  Gardens,  and  the 
Public  Hospital.  The  Botanical  Gar- 
den was  formed  in  1804,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  CoUegio  Ferrerio  de'  Pie- 
montesi.  It  has  some  6ne  hothouses, 
arranged  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor  Scannagatti.  It  is  well  managed, 
and  is  said  to  number  upwards  of  5,000 
species.  The  Agrario  Garden,  Orto 
Agrari9y  one  of  the  results  of  the  French 
invasion,  was  commenced  in  1805  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professor  Re,  and 
was  intended  as  a  practical  school  for 
agricultural  students,  for  whom  a  course 
of  theoretical  and  experimental  lectures 
on  agriculture  are  delivered.  The  idea 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  parti- 
cularly as  the  Bolognese  territory  is  so 
highly  celebrated  for  its  rich  cultiva- 
tion and  fertility;  but  this  branch  of 
study  unfortunately  is  not  obligatory, 
and  hence  the  lectures  of  the  agricul- 
tural professor  are  ill  attended.  The 
lecture  room  is  the  ancient  Palazziuo 
della  Viola,  formerly  the  villa  of  Gio- 
vanni II.,  Bentivoglio,  and  celebrated 
for  its  superb  frescoes  by  Innocenzio 
da  Itnola,  These  fine  works  represent 
Diana  and  Endymion;  Actsson  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  stag;  Marsyas, 
Apollo,  and  Cybele.  There  were  ori- 
ginally other  frescoes  by  Costa,  Chio- 
darolo,  Aspertino,  Prospero  Fontana, 
and  Niccold  dell  'Abate,  but  they  have 
ail  been  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of 
building  additional  apartments.  The 
history  of  the   Palazzino,  and  the  de- 


scription of  the  paintings  of  Innocenzio 
da  Imola,  were  made  the  subjects  of 
three  discourses  delivered  by  Professor 
Giordani  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  1812,  and  published  in  his  works. 
The  Otpedale  Grande  was  founded  in 
16Q7,  and  opened  in  1725;  the  clinical 
cases  are  received  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, near  the  university,  called  the 
Oapedale  Azzoliniy  from  the  Senator 
Francesco  Azzolini,  by  whom  it  was 
founded,  in  1706,  for  the  sick  and  in- 
firm poor  of  the  parish  of  S.  M.  Mad- 
daleiia.  In  the  Borgo  di  S.  Giuseppe 
is  the  Otpedak  de  Settuagenari  for  the 
aged  poor;  and  in  the  ancient  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  S.  Procolo  is  the 
Otpedale  degU  Espotti,  or  Bastardini,  re- 
cently enlarged;  a  measure  whose  neces- 
sity is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  at  Bo- 
logna has  not  been  less  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  for  some  years  past.  Dr. 
Fraser  gives  us  the  following  note  of 
the  Ospedale  Grande: — *^  A  good 
hospital,  and  a  separate  building  for 
clinical  cases.  There  are  at  present 
five  hundred  students.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  anatomical  figures,  but  it 
is  inferior  to  that  at  Florence.  The 
average  number  of  cases  of  *  stabbing* 
admitted  annually  into  the  hospital  is 
five  hundred !  This  fact  I  could  hardly 
have  credited,  if  it  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  good  authority, 
viz.,  the  resident  house  surgeon,  who 
told  us  after  we  had  become  communi- 
cative by  long  conversation  on  profes- 
sional subjects,  adding,  that  the  autho- 
rities did  not  publish  the  astounding 
number.  If  true,  and  I  certainly  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  my  authority,  it  is 
an  important  fact,  as  illustrating  the 
morals  of  the  Bolognese." 

Churchet.  —  Among  the  hundreil 
churches  of  Bologna,  there  are  few 
which  do  not  contain  some  painting, 
which,  if  not  itself  a  masterpiece,  sup- 
plies an  episode  in  the  history  of  art- 
In  the  following  pages  we  have  given 
such  details  as  will  enable  the  traveller 
to  select  and  judge  for  himself,  amidst 
the  multiplicity  of  riches;  at  the  same 
time,  the  stt^dent  must  bear  in  mind  that 
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tliere  ue  none  frmn  which  he  will  fail 
to  derive  instmction. 

The  most  ancieDt  church  in  Bolog;na, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  charac- 
tcristic  in  Italy,  is  that  of  San  Stefano, 
formed  by  the  anion  of  seven  churches 
or  chapels.  It  is,  moreover,  remark- 
able, not  only  for  its  Greek  frescoes  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
but  for  its  ancient  tombs  and  madonnas, 
its  miraculous  wells,  i(s  Lombard 
architecture,  Gothic  inscriptions,  and 
other  relics  which  carry  the  ima- 
gination vividly  back  to  th<>  early 
ages  of  the  church.  In  what  is  called 
the  first  church  (del  Crociflsso)  is  a 
painting,  by  Teresa  Muratori  and  her 
master,  Gioteffo  Dal  Sole,  representing 
a  father  supplicating  St.  Benedict  to 
intercede  for  his  dying  son.  Tlie 
Banzi  chapel,  in  which  \w  the  marble 
sarcophagus  containing  the  body  of  the 
Blessed  Giuliana  de'  Banzi,  is  called 
the  second  church.  The  third,  del 
Santo  Sepolcro,  is  a  round  building, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Lombard  Baptistery.  The  marble 
columns  are  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Isis. 
The  upper  ^lery  has  long  been  closed ; 
but  the  well  for  immersion  sufficiently 
proves  its  original  destination.  Hie 
marble  sepulchre,  with  its  ancient 
symbols,  was  erected  to  receive  the 
body  of  S.  Petronio,  who  is  said  to 
have  given  miraculous  qualities  to  the 
water  of  the  well.  The  ancient  Greek 
paintings  on  the  walls  will  not  fail  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller; 
they  are  full  of  nature  and  expression, 
but  many  of  them  have  unfortunately 
perished  or  been  injured  in  recent 
years.  The  fourth  church,  dedicated 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  old  Cathedral,  founded 
by  S.  Faustiniano,  a.d.  330.  It  con- 
tains a  remarkable  Crucifixion,  by 
Simone  da  Bologna,  known  also  as 
Simone  dai  Crocifissi,  from  the  ex- 
cellence with  which  he  treated  this 
subject ;  it  bears  bis  name,  '*  Simon 
fecit  hoc  opus.''  There  are  some  ara- 
besques and  an  Ionic  capital  in  this 
church,  apparently  antique.     The  Ma- 


donna and  Child,  with  St.  Nicholas 
and  St  John,  is  by  Sabbaiini,  The 
St.  James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Francis,  is 
referred  to  Uppo  di  DaUnatio,  This 
church  has  small  round  windows  in 
the  nave,  and  has  some  general  resem- 
blance to  our  old  Norman  architecture. 
The  fiilh  is  formed  of  the  cloister,  called 
the  Atrio  di  Pilato.  It  has  two  rows  of 
galleries ;  the  upper  one  is  very  elegant 
and  composed  of  antique  columns  de- 
rived from  the  Temple  of  Isis,  which 
are  coupled  with  fanciful  capitals, 
composed  of  monsters  supporting  small 
circular  arches,  over  which  is  a  friese 
with  other  whimsical  ornaments  of  the 
same  kind.  The  ancient  Greek  frescoes 
of  this  church  have  suffered  greatly ;  an 
ex-voto  Madonna,  left  here  by  a  com- 
pany of  English  pilgrims  about  a.d. 
1400,  may  interest  the  English  tra- 
veller. The  S.  Girolamo  adoring  the 
Crucifix,  with  the  Magdalen  and  S. 
Francis,  is  attributed  to  Francia.  In  the 
small  cortile  is  a  large  marble  vase  or 
font,  bearing  an  inscription,  recording 
the  names  of  Luitprand  and  Ilprand, 
kings  of  the  Lombuds,  and  of  Barbato, 
bishop  of  Bologna.  An  adjoining  Hall, 
constructed  by  Benedict  XIV.,  recalls 
the  ancient  ^  Comjiagnia  de'  Lom- 
bardi,"'  founded  in  1170,  and  number- 
ing  in  its  annals  almost  all  the  illustri- 
ous names  in  the  history  of  Bologna. 
The  keys  of  the  gates  of  Imola,  cap- 
tured a  second  time  by  the  Bolognese 
in  1 222,  are  preserved  there.  The  sixth 
church  (I  Confess! )  is  a  kind  of  crypt, 
and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  and  as  containing  the  bodies 
of  two  native  saints  and  martyrs,  Vitale 
and  Agricola.  The  Madonna  in  the 
wall  is  said  to  have  been  placed  here, 
in  488,  by  S.  Giocondo,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  seventh  church,  called 
la  SS.  Trinity  also  contains  some  in- 
teresting works  of  ancient  art,  some  of 
which  are  regarded  aa  contemporaneous 
with  S.  Petronio.  The  St  Martin, 
bishop,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  a 
dead  child  to  life,  is  by  Tiarini,  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  subject  painted  for 
the  church  of  S.  Rocco.  The  S.  Ursula, 
on  the  wall,  is  by  Simone  da  Bohr 
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'atl4'tiie  Ho|y:  Trinity'  U  by  Samac^^l 
thini,  ijils  cdurch  ;i§  celebrate^  for  { 
Itspdic^;  among  which  are  die  bodies 
of  forty  tbartyrs^  brought  by  S;  petro-i- 
Tfiio  frotn  Jerusalem.  Outside  these 
cHiircbea  are  two  marble  sarcophagi, 
^]iiprO|iriated  in  former  times .  %  the 
prsi  and  Bcrtuccini  families;',  one  0i 
tlieiii,  at  least  is*  an  ancient  Chnstjaii 
Sir  copbagus,  and  is  An  interesting  relic, 
la  an  adjacent  porticq.is  an  inscription 
recording  !tbe  existence  of  tb'e  t'eniple 
of  Isis,  already  meutiohed  as  occupying 
this  site.  .       •  ,       . 

fhe  Cathedral,  (Jedicaled  to  St;  Peter, 
is  a  very  ancieut  foundation,  bat  it 
bas  been  several  times  "rebuilt.  Tbe 
present  fine  edifice  was  begti^iii  16^5; 
tbie  front  And  some  of  the  cbapels  Were 
"a'dded  in  1746  .by  the  excelietit  Pope 
Benedicit.  1i\X.,  from  .the  designs,  of 
Torreggiani.  The  interior  is  in '  the 
Corinthian  Style^  well,  arranged  and 
imposing  iii  its  eSJsct.  Jri  fhe.Snd 
cliapel  on  the  left  is  preserved  among 
tlie  relied,  tbe ,  skull  .of  ^  St.  Anna,  pre- 
sented itf  1435  by  King  jleni'y  Vl,  ;af 
England  to.  the  Blessed  Nicpold  Albfer- 
gati.  Itt  tbe  3rd  cbapei  is  the  finie 
work  of  Gz-aziVjwi,  a  native  painter  of  tbe 
seventeenth  qenJf^Ty^  representing  St. 
Peter .  .consecriting  ,St.  Apolliiiate  j  a 
c:)mmi9?ioneiecutedforBenedictXlV., 
who  was  sq  much  pleased  with  itihat  be 
ordered  a  repetition  for  the  ApoUiriare 
at  tlome'.  Cardinal  Gioyanetti,  a^cb- 
bishop  of  Bologna,. bi  178$,  is  buried 
here.  In  the  lib  chapel  is  tbe  St. 
Peter  commanding  Pope  Celestine  to 
elect  S,  Pctronius  bisbop  of  Bologna, 
by  ^igarij  aiVl  the  JHoly  .Tamily,  and 
the  frescoes  of  S.Pancras  and  S.  Pfitro- 
nius,  bv  Franccichini,.  painted  in  his 
eightieth  year.  The  5'th  cbapel  con- 
tuns  the  urn  of  bronze  gilt. adorned 
with  lapis  lazuli,' containing  tbe.  body 
of  the  iliartyr  S.  Ptoclus,  presented  by 
Benedict  Xl'^^^.in  1745.  The  Sfdcrwfy 
contains,  amoii^  o*he^  works  of  more 
or  less  merit,  tHe  Crucifixion,  by  i^a^/i<i- 
c&vallo;  paintings  by  t\\e  Zauotii ;  and 
the  St,  Peter-  in  tbe  ^fisljerraan's  dresSy 
moiirnipgiwitbtb^  Virgin  for  tbe  death 
of  tbe  Saviour,  a  strange  invention  of 


lAdatico  Carac6i:  The  6\bdiape!,' de- 
signed .hy.Domenico  TMuldi,  bontuins 
a  fine,  picf ure  designed  by  fiorini  knd 
coloured  by  ,-^/'e/i/«,.  renre^ritiiig  our 
Saviour  giving  the  teys  to  St;  P|bter,  ia 
tbe  presence  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  and 
the  celebrated  pain tiag  oHbe  Annuncia- 
tion, thel^ast  work  of  'Lodovido  Caracci. 
The  foot  of  ,tbe  angel  bendiiig  before  the 
Virgih  ^^  a  little  crobke4,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  wlien  the  aged  artist  made  the 
discovery,  be  oflered  to  'defray  the  ex- 
pense of  re-erecting  the  scaffold  in  order 
that'he  might  refouch  it,but^tbe  request 
was  refused, .  ,al^.  Lodovico  died  of 
grief  and  chagrin  a  few  daysj  after.  .  lu 
18?C  the  eitoir  w^  ponected,  by  Prof 
F^ancelli,  vfho  was  .employed  td  clean 
and  restore  the. paintings  ii^  this  cbapd 
and  in  the  Sacnsty .  Retixming  tuwardi 
tbe  'entrahce^  the  chipiels  of  tbe  bpposife 
sid(e  remain  to  be  examined:  The  Brst 
of  these  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  it 
was  here,  and  not  in  S.  PetrpniO)  as 
.Vasari  believed,,  that;  tbe  "  ancient 
Gargatielli  jchapel,  paiiiite'd  by  ^rcoXe 
Grande  of  Ferrara,  existed ;  'sdnie  re- 
mains of  these' pictures  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  palace  of  the  Tanari  family, 
and  were  by.  them  .presented -^o  the 
academy^  ,  The  chapel  of'tLe  SS. 
Sacramento  contains  a  work  "by  Vbnaii 
Cretl  which  has  been  rnuch  admired  : 
\t  represents  tbe  Virgin  in  ^lie  clouds 
with  the  infant  Saviour,  S.  Ignatius, 
and  angels.  TJie  gilt  bronze  orna- 
ments were  designed  by  Torreggiaui,  at 
tlie  cost  of  Benedict  XIV .,  tben  Cardi- 
nal Lambertini,  and  arclibisbop  of  this 
his  native  city.  In  the  Baptistery  is 
a  finely,  composed  and  beautifully 
coloured  painting  of  tbe  Baptism  of 
our  Saviour,,  by  Ercole  Orazwni.  .  On 
St.  PetjBr's  day  sonje  .fine  t|ipestries  are 
exbibifed  in  this  church,  executed  at 
Home  from  the  designs  of  Raphael 
Mengs,  and  pi-esented  by  tbe  same  j 
pontiff.  The  Subterri^nean  Church 
below  the  choir  is  curious:  it  contains 
num^ous  relics,  and  son^e  works  of  art, 
among  which  is  that  by  Alfakw  l/nji- 
Iqrdo  representing  tne  two  Marys  weep-  i 
'^  i  ng '  0  v  er  the  deald  bod  y  of  Christ.  ' 

The  Church    d(  iSan   Pdronie^   tbe 
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3,600  golden  florins,  the  RerereDiU 
F^bbrica  profidiDg  tlie  itone;  Vanri 
•ays  that  no  devoted  twelve  years  to 
the  work,  and  that  its  compledon 
filled  the  Bolognese  with  astooisomeQt. 
The  kfl  dtorway  is  remarkable  for  the 
angels  and  sibyls  on  the  arch,  by 
Tribolo,  well  known  as  the  friend  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  who  has  left  an 
amusing  record  of  him  in  his  most 
entertaining  of  biographies.  Of  the 
four  sulnects  on  the  left  pilaster  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  are  by  Tribolo, 
as  well  as  the  fonrdi  on  the  right 
pilaster,  supposing  the  spectator  to  be 
looking  at  the  door.  Tribolo  was 
assisted  in  these  works  by  Seccadenari, 
Properaia  de'  Rossi,  &e  Bolognese 
Sappho ;  and  by  Cioli  and  Solosmeo, 
pupils  of  Sansovino.  The  three  other 
subjects  on  the  right  pilaster  are  by 
Alfonso  Lombardo,  and  represent  dif* 
ferent  events  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  second  subject  of  the  left  pilaster, 
representing  Jacob  giving  his  blessing 
to  Isaac,  is  by  an  unknown  artist 
Under  the  arch  isthe  superb  sculpture  of 
the  Resurrection, by  Alfonso  Lombardo, 
praised  by  Vasari,  and  admirable  for 
its  simple  dignity  and  truth.  The  ri^ 
dootwenf  is  another  monument  of  the 
taste  and  purity  of  Tribolo.  The 
angels  of  me  arch,  the  sibyls,  and  the 
eight  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament 
on  the  pilasters,  are  by  this  master. 
Under  tnearch  is  the  group  of  Nicode- 
mus  with  the  dead  body  c^  Christ,  by 
Amico;  the  Virgin,  is  by  Tribolo;  and 
the  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by  Ercole 
Seccadenari. 

^  Tlie  interior  of  San  Petronio  is  par- 
ticularly imposing,  and  never  fails 
to  excite  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
completed  on  its  original  extensive 
plan.  Some  fault  might  be  found  with 
the  proportions  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
iron  ties  which  hold  together  the  prin- 
cipal arches  are  a  serious  disfigurement ; 
but  the  size  and  peculiar  simplicity  of 
the  design  produce  an  effect  which  re- 
minds the  English  traveller  of  the 
purer  Gothic  of  the  north.  '*  It  poesewes 
in  a  high  degree  the  various  peculiarities 
which  characterise  the^  arrangements 
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largest  in  Bologna,  and  though  unfi' 
ni^^,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
remarkable,  is  a  fine  monument  of  the 
religious  muntfioenoe  which  chasac' 
terised  the  period  of  Italian  freedom. 
It  was  founded  in  1390,  while  Bologna 
was  a  republic,  the  architect  being 
Antonio  Yicenzi  or  di  Vincenxo,  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  sixteen  Rif^rmatori, 
and  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Bolognese 
to  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1396. 
The  original  plan  was  a  Latin  cross, 
and  if  the  bailding  had  been  com- 
pleted, it  would  have  been  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  longer  than  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  Of  the  exterior,  a  small 
portion  of  its  height  alone  is  finished, 
and  of  the  interior  little  more  than  the 
nave  has  been  completed.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  Sui  Petronio  is  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Italian 
Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
almost  a  museum  of  sculptuse,  and  its 
rich  pointed  windows,  although  sadly 
mutilated  and  transformed,  still  retain 
their  ridi  mouldings  in  periect  preser- 
vation, as  may  be  seen  on  the  sides  of 
the  buildiDg.  'Hie  tfavee  canopied 
doorways  of  the  unfinished  facade  are 
pore  and  interesting  examples  of  the 
late  Italian  Gothic ;  Ihey  are  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  various 
events  of  scripture  history  from  the 
creation  to  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  are  ornamented  with  busts  of  pro- 
phets and  sibyls  which  recall  the  taste 
and  design  of  Rs^hael.  The  central 
doorway  and  its  bas-reliefs  were  justly 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Jacopo 
dalla  Quercia,  and  were  entirdy  com> 
pleted  by  his  own  hand.  They  must 
be  carefully  studied  to  appreciate  their 
details ;  there  are  no  less  Ihan  thirty- 
two  half  figures  of  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, with  the  Almighty  in  the  midst; 
five  subjects  from  the  New  Testament 
in  the  architrave,  and  five  from  the  Old 
Testanaent  on  each  pilaster,  from  the 
creation  to  the  deluge.  Over  the 
architrave  are  three  statues  as  large  as 
life,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  SanPefronio, 
and  St.  Ambrose.  It  is  recorded  that 
this  amiable  artist  was  commissioned 
to  execute  this  door  for  the  sum  of  | 
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the  Italian  Gothic,  such  as  the  wide  and 
low  pier  arches  whose  span  equals  the 
breadth  of  the  nave,  the  absence  of  the 
triforium  and  of  the  clerestory  string, 
the  great  empty  circles  which  occupy 
the  space  of  the  clerestory,  the  excessive 
doming  of  the  vaults,  the  shallowness 
of  the  side  aisles,  the  heavy  capitals 
which  surround  the  piers  and  half  piers 
like  a  baud  of  leaves,  and  the  square- 
ness of  the  piers  with  their  nook  shafts ; 
all  these  serve  to  make  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  this  example  and  those  of 
the  genuine  Gothic;  and  they  are  rarely 
found  so  completely  united  even  in 
Italian  churches.  Each  compartment 
of  the  side  aisle  has  two  arches,  which 
open  into  shallow  chapels." — JViUia. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  orna- 
ments in  relief  roimd  the  great  doorway 
are  by  Francesco  andPetronio  Tadolini. 
Over  the  side  doors  are  the  fine  bli^ 
reliefs  by  Lombardo,  one  representing 
the  Annunciation,  the  other  Adam  and 
Eve  in  paradise,  formerly  attributed  to 
Tribolo.  In  the  chapels  on  the  right, 
there  are  several  objects  to  engage  atten- 
tion. The  2ad  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Pepoli,  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Bologna;  and  some  of  the  pictures 
contain  portraits,  it  is  said,  of  dif<^ 
ferent  members  of  that  illustrious 
family.  The  painting  of  the  Almighty 
has  been  attributed  to  Guido;  but  it 
was  more  probably  retouched  by  him. 
The  paintings  on  the  lateral  walls,  with 
their  Gothic  crnaments  and  inscriptions, 
are  curious ;  one  of  the  female  figures 
praying  on  the  right  wall,  bears  the 
mscription,  Sofia  de  InghiUera  ft,  fa, 
4th  chapel^ — the  ancient  Crucifixion, 
repainted,  it  is  said,  by  Franct^co 
Fmncia ;  the  Madonna  underneath  is 
referred  to  Tiarini.  6th — St.  Jerome, 
by  Lorenzo  Costa,  the  pupil  of  Francia, 
spoiled  by  retouching.  8th  —  the 
marble  oniaments  of  this  chapel  were 
designed  by  Fijnohy  and  are  said  to 
have  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  situa- 
tion as  architect  to  the  church  through 
the  jealousy  of  his  rival  Ranuccio. 
The  St.  Francis  is  by  Mattelletta;  and 
the  St.  Antony  raising  the  dead  man 
to  liberate  the  father  who  is  unjustly 


condemned,   is  by  Lorenzo  Paainelii, 
9th— Chapel  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 
The  marble  statue  of  the  Saint  is  by 
Satuovino.     The  miracles  of  the  Sain^ 
painted  in  chiaro  scuro,  are  fine  works 
by  Girolamo  da  JVeviso.    The  windows 
of  painted    glass    are    celebrated    as 
having  been  coloured  from  the  designs 
of  Michael  Angela,      lOth— the  large 
painting    of    the    Coronation   of    the' 
Madonna  del  Borgo  S.  Pietro,  and  the 
beautiful    fresco    opposite  it    are  by 
Brizzi,  one  of  the  favourite  pupils  of 
the  €aracci :  he  commenced  life  as  a 
journeyman   shoemaker,  and   became 
the  principal  assistant   of    Lodovico. 
11th— Chapel    of   the    Relics.      The 
superb  bas-relief  of  the  Assumption,  in 
marble,   by    Tribolo,  formerly  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  Madonna  di  Galliera. 
The  two  angels  by  the  side   are  by 
Properzia  de  Ros»,    The  walls  dt  this 
chapel  support  the  entire  weight  or  the 
campanile.     At  the  high  altar,  the  two 
marble  statues  of  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Antony  of  Padua,  are  by  Girolamo  Cam- 
pagna,s,ud  were  formerly  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco,     14th— Chapel  (left). 
Sta.  Barbara  beheaded  by  her  father, 
considered  the  best  work   of  Tiarini, 
15th  —  the    Archangel    Michael,    by 
Cahart  (Fiammingo),  which  explains 
the  celebrated   picture    by   his  pupil 
Guido    in  the  Capuchins  at   Rome. 
16th — St.  Roch,   larger   than  life,    a 
portrait   of    Fabrizio   da  Milano.   by 
ParmegianOf   one  of  his  best   works; 
copied   as   a  study  by  Lod.  Caracci. 
17th  —  some    fine    works    by    Cotta. 
19th  —  the     Annunciation,    and     the 
twelve  Apostles,  among  tlie  finest  works 
of  Co9ta,     The  Magdalen  by  Filippo 
Brizzi.      The   pavement  of  earthen- 
ware dates  from  the  earliest  times  of 
its   manufacture.'    On  the  pilaster  of 
this  chapel  is  a  statue  of  S.  Petronius, 
generally   believed    to    be   the    most 
ancient  likeness  of  that  saint  extant, 
but  it  has  been  so  altered  by  frequent 
restorations  that  little  probably  of  the 
original    countenance    now     remains. 
20th — the  famous  paintings  of  the  Mag^i, 
and  of  the  Paradiso  and  Infenio  on 
the  opposite  wall,  formerly  attributed 
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to  Giotto.  Miil?Mi%  in  hk  Pdsina 
PIttrice,  attributes  the  fint  of  these  works 
to  Vitale  and  Lorenio,  and  the  others 
to  Buonamico  Baffklmacco,  to  whom 
Vasari  also  refers  them.  It  has»  bow- 
ever,  been  prored  by  die  discovery  of 
the  will  of  one  of  the  Bologniui  Cunily, 
to  whom  the  chapel  belongs,  that  they 
were  executed  subsequently  to  1408; 
while  Buffalmacco  and  the  other  artists 
above  named  were  all  dead  previous 
to  1390||  the  year  io  which  the  church 
itself  was  begun.  Although  therefore 
they  are  inleeestiog  illustrations  of  the 
history  of  art,  it  is  certain  that  no 
trace  of  their  true  author  has  vet  been 
discovered.  22nd— the  head  of  S. 
Petronius,  removed  here  by  order  of 
Benedict  XIV.,  from  the  other  relics 
of  that  saint  in  S.  Stefano,  is  preserved 
io  this  chapel. 

On  tljie  floor  of  the  church  is  traced 
the  celebrated  meridian  of  Gian  Do- 
nienico  Cassini,  178  Bolognese  feet  64 
j  inches  long,  substituted  in  1653  for 
that  of  P.  Ignazio  Danfi,  and  corrected 
in  1778  by  Eustachio  Zanotti;  a 
scientific  monument  which  does  ho- 
noar  to  Bologna.  It  was  in  this  church 
that  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was 
crowned  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 

The  Halls  of  the  Reverenda  Fabhrica, 
adjoining  the  church,  contain  a  highly 
interesting  series  of  original  designs  for 
the  still  unfinished  facade,  by  the  first 
architects  of  the  period.  Algerotti  has 
pointed  out  the  advantage  it  would  be 
to  art  if  a  selection  of  them  were  pub- 
lished, with  a  brief  description  of  their 
history.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to 
find  that  they  have  been  preserved : 
they  form  a  precious  collection,  the 
value  of  which  will  not  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  every  architectural  stu- 
dent Three  of  these  are  by  Palladio ; 
another  bears  the  following  inscription 
io  his  own  hand,  <*  Laudo  il  presente 
disegno,'*  and  has,  no  doubt  erroneously, 
been  attributed  to  him.  There  are 
two  by  Vi^ola,  one  by  Giacomo  Ra- 
nnccio,  his  great  rival,  which  serves 
only  to  prove  his  inferiority ;  one  by 
Bomenico  Tibaldi ;  three  by  Baldas- 
sare  da  Siena;  one  by  Giulio  Romano 


and  Cristoforo  Lombardo,  archittet  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Milan  ;  one  by  Giro- 
lamo  Raiiialdi ;  one  bv  Fraoceseo  Ter- 
ribilia,  which  received  the  approbation 
of  the  senate  in  158(),  and  was  pub- 
lished by  Cicognara  in  the  Plates  to  his 
History  of  Sculpture;  one  by  Varig- 
nano ;  one  by  Giacomo  di  Andrea  da 
Formigine;  one  by  Alberto  Albetti, 
of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  ;  and  three  by 
unknown  artists.  Over  the  entrance 
door  is  the  noble  marble  bast  of  Couq^ 
Gttido  Pepolt,  by  Prvptrtua  ds*  Aesti, 
supposed  to  be  that  ordered  by  his  son 
Alessaudio  Pep«>li,  to  prove  tlie  powers 
of  that  estraordtnary  wumao,  as  men- 
tioned by  Vasari.  In  the  second  cham- 
ber is  her  masterpiece,  the  bas-relitf 
of  the  TempCatJmi  of  Jostpb,  in  which 
it  is  believed  she  iccorded  Uie  history 
of  her  own  misfortunes.  The  life  of 
this,  celebrated  and  accomplished  wo- 
man* at  once  a  painter,  sculptor,  en- 
graver, and  musician,  is  one  of  the 
most  tragical  episodes  in  the  annals  of 
art ;  **  Finalraente/'  says  Vasari,  in  a 
passage  which  hardly  bears  translating, 
*'  alia  povera  inamorata  giovane  ogni 
cosariuscl  perfettissimameiite,  eccetto 
il  suo  infelicissimo  amore."  She  died 
of  love  at  the  very  moment  when  Pope 
Clement  VJI.,  after  performing  toe 
coronation  of  Charles  V.  in  this  church, 
where  he  had  seen  and  appreciated  her 
genius,  expressed  his  desire  to  take  her 
back  with  him  to  Rome.  Vasari  records 
the  touching  answer  given  to  his  Holi- 
ness :  <$/a  in  ckie$a^  «  gii  ti  fa  Hfunt" 
raU!  Her  death  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  tragic  representation  in  the 
theatre  of  Bologna,  by  Professor  Coeta, 
in  1828. 

The  Sacri^y  contains  a  series  of 
twenty-two  pictures,  representing  vari- 
ous events  in  the  history  of  S.  Petronios 
from  his  baptism  to  his  death,  b^ 
Ferrari,  Francesco  Colonna,  Masioni, 
and  others. 

Immediately  before  the  great  door 
of  this  church  stood  that  famous  co- 
lossal bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II., 
executed  by  Michael  Angelo,  after  the 
reconciliation  of  their  quarrel  on  the 
subject  of  the  Moses.    The  Pope  at 
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feh^difrn  Veriest  iray  n*]Jresienfet!' w\tii>' 
sword  in  his  left  haitd,  ftxid  -hi  the  act, 
af  tepvimatidiirg  the  Bolbg^oeae  Witli^1ii.s 
ri^h't.  Biitth'i^  great  rtiasterpie^ie  ^fii4A 
only  five  y<jars.  In  15^11,  cm  t^e'  re- 
turn of  fieutivoglit),  it  Was  brokeri  tipr 
by  th(/p(ioj)le,  and-the  brdnze,  skidf  ta 
have  \yelghed  ^7,»00  lbs.,:Wa9  IbqW  to[' 
the  Dil"ke  of  I^errara,  ifrho  cJ6hvert6d  it 
iuto  a  piece  of  ordnante,  under  the  ^p- 
lytOpriafe  natne  of  the  /wA'a».  It  \i 
rfecorded  of  this  statut*,  the  '\ms  oJF 
which  will  ierer  b^  deplored 'by  tW 
lovtrs  of  i  art,  that  wlien  ISllichaei  An- 
f»elo  asfced'  tlie  Warlike  pontiff  whether 
lieshould  puta  b<>6k  in  his  left  hati^, 
he  replied,  "A  book!  -no  rl/tine  grasp 
a  sword  ;  I  know  iiotiiing  of  letters.'" . 

The  Piazza  surrounding  the.  'Oittrch 
Q^  San  Dorrtettico  ik  TemAikMe  for 
sotae  -iiiteresting  Tnonuments,  ,whf<st 
des^rv^  examination  before  proceeding 
tb-  the  still'  greater;  treasures -in' 'the 
chtirch  itself.  These  are'tjie  stattie  of 
S.  D\«neiiicol,  in  topper  g;lt,  made  at 
Miljin  5ft  1623;  the  Madoinia  del 
Kosstrio,  T3y  Giulio  Cesare  Coflvetitt ; 
sind  twb  sepulchral  mbnunienf  s,  brie  the 
tomb  of  the  learned  jurist  R^lahdinp' 
]^assaggeri,  who,  wbile  hplding  ^he 
office  of  town-clerk^,  was  selected  tp 
Write  the  answer  ^of  ^tlie- 'Rfepiiblic  to 
the- haughty  letter  t)f  tl^e  .  ETinperor 
Frtdlerick  n.,.demandirygfHe  releasfi  of 
lifti  son,'  Kiriff  Euzius.  The  qth^  is 
f!i^  tonib.  of  ftje  tioble  fatnily  of  Fos- 
ChWai ji  noW  eltinct;  and-  was  buiU  by 
Egidio  Foscherati,  in  1289.  /Jts^t^dc 
ba^^rMlefs  appear  to  be  niote 'ancie^jt 
than  this  date.  Both  i;orn\)s  stand 
ntidei^ canopies,'  stipported  by  four  co- 
lumu9,  and  weije  restored,  in  1633^'^  at 
tl)te  expetise'  of  Sig.  Giuseppe  SchikSsi. 
"  -The  Ci^itrtK  celebilited  as  containing 
t?i^tc(ijab«  cff  9t.  Dotiienici  the  fbtinder 
cfthc  hjquisrtipn,  of  King  pnajius,' (y^ 
Taddtia  Pipbli;  afid  of  Gmdo,' is  As 
ricl^  in  works  Qfai-t^  it  is.  in  tlhistrious 
iidmes.'  The  Tomb  of  Son  I^dimtntco, 
the  'early- 'tiidpfiph  of  the  g^iAli^'of 
I^icdatp  di  PuOf  foTnls  in  itself  ati  epoch 
iti.tlie  histoty  of  art,  wbidi  (pught  to  be 
closely  stddt^d  byey^ry  one  whb. dei 
grfesto  trace  the  priogna^  of  'tfcul^ture 


thtti  ^i  thWte<^itj!f '^cetituryl-  ifhii 
gre^t  maifter, '  who  Xidk  hf^x^  'jtxstif  dalled  • 
the  pi  eairior  of  the  revit'dl,  dliJ ,  not 
crimpWthe    puTprt    M 'Pi^,.'tiiitil 


first  foundation  of  a'lieV^etd 'in  krt. 
The  ba*-reliefe  by  Nic'coho  di'^Jsa,.  re- 
present various  ^ycnts  ill  jlhehris^olry-  pf 
the  saint,  and',  miiacM  pe'rfyi*med  Ijy 
him  ;  thiey  are  fifll  of  (iharacfer!  ind 
ti-utfi :  the  kn'ght  thrown  [fitobr  hid 
horse  and. brought  -to  life  by  St*.  Do- 
mfeaic  in  the •  p'reSencfe  of . hfs .family, 
wlio  are-deploring  his"  d^atb  j  ai^d  tiip 
si.  f^tefandSt.JPs^iil  iri  heatiet^,  preV 
setiting;  St.  -bomeiiic  witk  fb^  cbwst^tuf 
tions  and  biton  qf  theprcerj  aitektx^Wiig 
the  most  ^ehfiarkable  of  tliiese'  gntceffiil 
composition^.  Belo.w.  therirt.ilj  aiao^ier 
interestitxg  series ,  by  Alfbtiso  ',  Lotn- 
^jardoi.exfecut^d  thre^  qeiituries'  Iht^l 
arid  jlot  gupedpr  in  'deli^dacy  oi';feeling^; 


Aii^elo,  ,38  is  Jikewfse  the-  \ex^p)tfite.ly 
Ue^utiful  aiigelon^tb^  left,';bj;.w  made 
to  hold  a-  very  tiidifferent  canxU^tick- 
It  is  red(^^d£d  m  ^tfje  city,  annids,  <hat 
the  great'  JtAiirt  received-  .t*eiy^ .  dirit^^t^ 
for  the  an^el,  and  :eiglit«ea  idtiqal^  for 
the  statiiie  of  S,  Pfetroiiib  1'  'Tlie  'otli«r 
ane^l  ahd  \\\t  ^tron'skints,  Fr^oct?scu 
an^  ProcDloj,  are,-  abcbrdipg  td^  Vs^aari. 
hf  J^iccoUi  deli'  Arqa ;  the  ^%;  Jojiff 
Baptist  is  said  to  be  by  Gii:oltono 
Corfcellini. .  The  architecture  of'  tbia 
(the  slitb)  chapel '  is  p^dved  )Sf  t&e  ar- 
ch iifcs  of  the' couveiit, to  W'the'A^fiJga 
bf.Terribili^;  tiie 'first  pictuns  0nthe 
irighth,and;.the  Cbild  brpaght.  to  Iffrj'  ' 
is  one.  of  the.  masterpieces  bf .  Tiarimy  \ 
and  WjM  j!nuch  admired  \fj  J^odbyictf 
Cajacci.  .  The  great  picture,  represent*  I 
ih^  the  3torm  at  Sejl,  itj  Whldli.SC 
Dumefiic  is  saving;  tiie  s&i^o^.^niying 
itcvthie  Vii:gin;  the  Ktrightthrown  fron^ 
his, horse,'  and  bpught  jb'  lijfe  by  Sti 
Dotnenic  ; .  thei  -stories  ifn  ^.  luoettt^ 
lind  tlie  graceful  'fi^tif»  refjjn-eBeritiiij 
the ,  virl^ues-,  of  the  saint,.  :are  -  bjr ' Afar 
fellelta:  I'Jie  fresco  on  thfe  rOv»f,  repr< 
•efatingthc  glory  (^  P^radii^;  witb  * 
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great  I!mperor  Frfderick  ir.»  made 
pruoner  by  the  Bologtieie  in  1241), 
ami  retatnfd  here  in  captivity  for 
fwenty.two  yeaw,  until  btJ  ileath  in 
1272.  It  heart  llie  following  itiscrin- 
tion,  III  which  the  haogbty  repuUic 
makef  the  rrrorU  of  itt  royal  captite 
the  wraree  of  a  much  higher  conipH* 
inentto  itaelf; 


SaviouYaml  the  Virrin  receiring  the 
st)tt]  0f  the  taint,  amidst  the  mutrc  of 
the  teraphin,  it  by  GMo,  **  In  the 
Iiigfaett  circle  of  (he  dome,  a  toft  ra- 
dhiHit,  emanating  from  the  Holy 
Spirft,  Mlaminatec  tiie  picture,  tooching- 
widk  partial  lights  tlie  heads  of  onr  Sa- 
riour,  of  Mary,  and  the  Saint,  who  are 
phu^d  at  equal  dittanoes,  while  a  choir 
i>f  ai)g<#tt^  exquisitely  designed  and 
fiuely  coloured,  Mis  the  tiiace  below, 
tbe  oonspdiitioii  of  the  whole  rises 
ill  a  fine  pyramidical  form,  harmo- 
nizing ftt  once  wirti  the  su(>jecf,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  dome.** — Btli. 
Hie  Sai^t  burning  the  books  of  tlie 
coorerled  heretics,  a  fine  and  expres- 
«ire  pfcttire,  is  esteemed  the'  master- 
piece -of  LionelU  Sfada. 

IW  other  -chapels  of  this  church 
present' additional  objects  of  interest: 
Ist,  theifftdonna,  called  «'  Del  VeL 
luto,^^  by  Uppo  Dahnana,  8rd,  St. 
Aotonimir  with  the.  Saviour  and  (he 
Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Francis,  by 
Riewii  the  pirpil  of  Annibale  Caracci, 
who  praised  his  skill  in  paixtfing  flesh ; 
beW  it  is  a  Virgin,  attributed  to 
Franeesea  Francia,  4th,  St.  An- 
tbew  the  Apdstie  preparing  for  his 
uiartyrdom,  by  Antimip  Ro—i,  9th, 
St  Catherine  of  Siena  by  F^aneeteo 
BrIztL  'lOjth,  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
writiii^ori  tise 'subject  of  (he  eucharist, 
with  tw&  inspiring  angels,  by  Gvertino. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  Sacristy  is  the 
niooma^cA  erected  by  the  Clementine 
Academy  to  the  memory  of  General 
Comit  Marsigli,  •  the  fomider  of  the 
Inttilute,-  5irhpse  patriotic  »al  for  the 
welfare  of  Bologna,  and  whose  con- 
ueetioff  with  the  science  of  England, 
We  been  noticed  in  aprewious  page. 
Thrhtgh  altar  has  the  fine  pictuite  by 
Bofiohmfneo  Ceti,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Msgf .  "The  statues  of  the  choir  present 
aa  interesting  -example  of  tarsia^  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  Fra  Damiano  da 
Bergamo '  assisted  by  Pra  Antonio 
AsinelH,  both  Domeriican  monks ;  tlie 
snbjecfc  are  taken  froiii  (iie  Old  and 
New  Te^huttents.  The  13th  chapel 
'»  remarkable  for  (he  tomb  of  Kittg 
fiozio^  tile  -tmfurfttnate  sod    of  the 


"FeUiDASard^DUp  tt*K<'m  kIM  %  i'lrU  minaotrm 

Victri»  ea).tiruin  cou«ul(?  ovauV  trsMt; 

Nro  {MttU  fiiiiH'rto  c«^it,  nee  raiilinr  m»f** ; 

ijic  casp  Dun  nagao  Mtpe  itiMiOf  aprr.** 

Ill  singular  and  Mr  iking  contrast  to 
this  tom'f,  the  adjoining  chaiiel  (11(h) 
contains,  (he  marble  sarcuph<igu«  of 
Taddeo  Pepolt,  the  celebrated  r«*pul>- 
lican  ruler  of  Dologna,  by  the  A'ene- 
tian  artist  Jdcopo  4Aiifrani,  erected 
about  the  middle  of  the  foutteenth  cen- 
tury. Tlie  sculptures  on  its  frout  re- 
present Pepoli  riiidenng  jus(ice  to  his 
fellow  citixens.  15th,  the  Cliapel  of 
the  Relics ;  among  the  other  relics  here 
preserved  is  the  head  of  8.  Domenic  in 
a  silver  case  of  IHlbs.  weight,  m»de 
in  18^3  at  (he  joint  expense  of  the  city, 
Benedict  XL,  and  Cardinal  Matteo 
Orsini.  The  body  of  the  Beato  Gia- 
oamo  da  Ulma,  (he  relebrated  painter, 
whose  portrait  by  Bellini  is  in  front  of 
the  adjoining  chafjel,  is  also  preserved 
here.  Behind  the  monument  of  King 
Enxius  is  the  |)ortrait  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  bf  Simont  da  B^ktgna, 
proved  by  (he  annals  of  the  Order  to 
be  an  original  and  authentic  likeness. 
17th,  the  Annunciation,  by  Fiantmimg9 
(Calvart;.  19th,  this  magnificnit 
chape),  dedicated  to  the  Madonna 
del  Rosario,  contains  two  tombs  which 
inspire  very  different  feelings  from 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition, 
or  those  of  King  Euzius  and  the 
Pepoli :  they  are  those  of  Gnido  and  his 
favourite  pupil  Blisabetta  Sirani,  who 
died  of  poison  in  her  twenty-sixth 
year.  The  chapel  contains  a  series  of 
paintings  representing  the  6fleen  mys* 
teries  of  the  Rosary ;  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  is  by  Fiammingo  (Cal- 
vart): the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spkit, 
by  0«t;  the  Visitation,  and  the  Fla- 
gellation of  the  Saviour,  af»  by  lad. 
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Caracci ;  the  Assumption  is  by  Guido, 
The  statues  over  the  altar  are  by  Angela 
Pio;  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
by  Giuteppe  Marchesi,  The  ceiling, 
painted  in  1656^  is  an  able  work  of 
Mkhele  Colonna  and  Agostino  Mitelli ; 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
middle,  is  particularly  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. In  the  vestibule  of  one  of 
the  side  doors  is  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated jurisconsult,  Alessaudro  Tar- 
tagni,  sumamed  Tlmolese,  by  the  Flo- 
rentine sculptor  Francesco  di  Simone ; 
and  opposite  it,  is  that  of  the  Volta 
family,  with  a  marble  statue  of  S. 
Procolo,  by  Lazzaro  Qasario.  22nd 
chapel,  St.  Raymond  crossing  the  sea 
on  his  mantle,  by  Lod.  Caracd,  another 
fine  work  which  serves  to  prove  the  ori- 
ginality and  invention  of  this  remark- 
able painter.  23rd,  this  chapel  con- 
tains a  bust  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  from  a 
cast  taken  after  death. 

The  Sacriaty  has  also  some  pictures 
and  other  objects  of  interest :  the  Birth 
of  the  Saviour,  or  *'  La  Notte,"  by  Luca 
Cangiati, ,  is  considered  by  mai^  as  a 
repetition  of  the  smaller  painting  pce- 
served  in  the  academy^  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  copy.  The  Paschal 
Lamb  is  attributed  to  Giorgio  Fa- 
sari.  The  S,  Girolamo  is  by  Lionelh 
Spada.  The  iarw  of  the  closets  and 
of  the  entrance  door  are  by  the  artists 
who  executed  those  of  the  choir.  The 
large  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  of  San 
Domenico  are  of  cypress  wood,  and, 
according  to  the  verses  inscribed  under- 
neath, were  carved  out  of  a  tree  which 
S.  Domenico  himself  had  planted,  one 
of  those,  perhaps,  which  Evelyn  saw 
growing  at  the  period  of  his  visit,  in 
the  quadrangle  of  the  C(»ivent.  It  is 
remarked  by  a  recent  traveller^  that  it 
was  an  appropriate  tree  for  the  founder 
of  the  Inquisition  to  have  planted,  and 
he  deserved  a  statue  sculptured  of  the 
wood  of  that  gloomy  and  funereal  tree. 

The  Cloisters  of  the  adjoining  con- 
vent of  San  Domenico,  the  first  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  that  built  in 
1231  by  Niccolddi  Pisa,  are  remark- 
able for  their  inscriptions  and  ancient 
tombs.     Among  these  are  to  be  noticed 


that  of  6to.  d' Andrea  Cald«ri»i>  the 
work  of  the  Venetian  Jacopo  Laofraoi, 
in  123ft;  and  that  of  Bartolommeo 
Salicetti,  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  in 
1412.  There  is  still  preserved  here  a 
portion  of  a  painting  by  JUffpo  Daimasio, 
representing  the  Magdalen  at  the  feet 
of  Christ,  which  Malvasia  describes 
as  his  earliest  public  work ;  in  one 
corner  is  a  fragment  of  an  inscription 
...Itnajcif,  Near  it  is  a  Crucifixion, 
with  S.  Lorenzo  presenting  a  Doctor 
kneeling ;  it  bears  the  inscription  Petrus 
Johanis  (Pietro  di  Giovanni  Liauori?), 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  art 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  leav- 
ing the  convent,  under  the  portico 
built  by  T<]  icola  Barella  leading  up  the 
Via  di  S.  Domenico,  on  the  left  hand, 
is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St.  John,  by  BagnaeavaUo^  an 
interesting  work,  much  admired  by 
Guido,  and  yet,  such  are  the  riches  of 
Italy  in  art,  it  is  quite  expose4  to  the 
street. 

In  connexion  with  the  Domenican 
Convent  ^he  BAUoteca  ComuneUe,  or 
Magnaui  Library,  remains  to  be  noticed. 
This  library  consists  chiefly  of  the 
collections  bequeathed  to  the  city  by 
the  learned  ecclesiastic  Antonio  Mag- 
nani,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Scien- 
tific Institute;  who  has  by  will  espe- 
cially provided  that  this  library  shall 
be  available  on  those  holidays  and 
festas  when  every  other  is  closed  :  the 
number  of  books  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  90,000,  and  it  is  continually  in- 
creasing by  the  munificence  of  the  city 
authorities.  Besides  its  literary  trea- 
sures, the  lover  of  art  will  not  fail  to 
appreciate  and  admire  the  superb, 
though  unfinished,  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  by  Federico  BarocciOy  said 
to  be  his  last  work :  it  is  hardly  gur- 
passed  in  effect  and  composition  by 
any  production  of  that  great  and  esti- 
mable painter. 

The  elegant  Church  of  S,  Barto- 
lommeo di  Porta  Ravegnana  was  com- 
menced in  1653,  on  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  building  erected  in  1530,  from 
the  designs  of  Andrea  da  Formigiue, 
I  at  the   cost  of^e  Prior   Go»adini. 
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The  original  cil«  was  occupied  by  an 
aneient  cbnreh  built  in  the  filth  cen- 
tuiy  by  S.  Petrotaio  on  the  foandations 
of  a  tttbtvrranean  church  of  the  early 
Chriitiain,  traces  of  which  were  visible 
when  thfc  present  edifice  wm  com- 
menced. Tne  portico  of  Formiipne  is 
still  preierv^d,  and  the  bas-reliefs  of  its 
ptlastersy  the  work  it  is  said  of  Lombard 
sealptorB,  are  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. The  church  containt  tome  in- 
tereiting  paintings;  in  the  2nd  chapel 
is  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  kneeling  at  the 
tomb  of  Varallo,  by  Lod.  Caraed, 
4th,  ^  Annunciation,  significantly 
called  "del  bell' Angelo,'*  a  beautiful 
and  expressive  work  ofAtbani;  by  whom 
also  are  the  lateral  pictures  representing 
the  Birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Angel 
warning  Joseph  to  fly  out  of  Egypt.  71  h, 
"  The  'idtar-piece,  by  Francetokinif  on 
the  MaHyidom  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a 
grand^but  horrible  picture,  yet  less  sa- 
vage than  the  statue  of  Milan  on  the 
same  subject,  as  here  at  least  the  actual 
lepresentation  of  torture  is  spared .  The 
saint  is  tied  and  drawn  up  high  on  a 
tree  for  sacrifice ;  two  ferocious  figures 
are  seen  tightening  the  ropes,  while  a 
third  is  deliberately  preparing  to  exco- 
riate one  of  his  legs,  where  a  little  blood 
appears,  but  there  only.** — BeB,  9th, 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  bequeathed 
by  the  Canon  Matteo  Sagaci,  is  by 
GuidOf  an  exquisite  and  touching  pic- 
tine,  lath,  S.  Antony  of  Padua, 
by  TUtrim,  13tb,  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, die  alter-pieoe  of  the  old  church, 
is  by  Arettuif  from  the  designs  of 
StMatim.  The  ftescoes  representing 
the  events  in  the  life  of  S.  Oaetano  are 
by  tho  pupils  of  Cimani,  executed 
ID  two  niontlis  from  the  designs,  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  master,  who  is  also 
said  to  have  retouched  them.  The  roof 
uf  the  ehttrch  was  painted  by  Cohtma, 
who  is  said  to  have  received  in  pay- 
ment the  3rd  chapel,  which  he  also 
decorated  with  his  nescoea. 

7%e'  ekntch  of  8.  Bartohmmto  dt 
Reno  is  Mfflarkable  for  some  line  works 
of  the-Caraeci.  In  tlie  6th  chapel  is 
the  Ktt^Vity^  by  A^ttmo  Caraeeit 
painted  at  the  age  M  twenty-seven,  in 


which  the  Virgin  is  repmented  as 
ntekling.  The  two  Proiiliets  on  the 
vault  of  the  chapel  are  by  the  same 
master.  The  two  admirable  pictures 
of  the  Circumcision  and  the  Ailuration 
of  the  Magi  are  by  Lod.  Cameri ;  tlie 
last  of  tliose  has  been  engraved  by 
Annibale.  Tlie  marble  ornaments  are 
by  GahritU  Fioruti,  the  son  of  the 
painter.  The  4th  chapel  (Capella  Mag* 
giore)  contains  a  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin,  of  very  high  antiquity, 
called  "  I^  Madpnna  delta  Pioggia.** 
On  the  wall  opposite  the  stairs  Inuliug 
to  the  oratory  is  a  large  landscape  in 
oil,  the  only  example  in  painting  of 
the  copper*  plate  engraver  MattiolL 
The  oratory  contains  the  St  Bartholo- 
mew, a  good  work  of  Atfonto  Lomhardo, 

The  Church  of  S.  Bensdttio  has,  iu 
the  1st  chapel,  the  Marriage  of  St 
Catherine  in  the  presence  of  John  the 
Baptist,  SS.  Jerome,  Mauro,  and  Pla- 
cido,  by  Lueh  Manari^  a  pupil  of  the 
Caracci  and  the  friend  and  favourite 
companion  of  Albani.  In  the  2nd, 
the  four  prophets  are  by  Giaeomo 
Cavedone.  In  the  4th,  B.  Antonio 
Abate,  beaten  by  demons  and  con- 
soled by  Clurist;  the  beautiful  <«  Cha- 
rity,** on  the  ceiling ;  and  the  Virtues 
of  God  the  Father,  are  also  by  Cavedime. 
5th,  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  by  Oia- 
briek  Ferraniini,  called  also  Gab. 
dagli  Occhiali,  one  of  the  masters 
of  Guido.  7th,  S.  Antonio,  by  Cave- 
doni,  lltfa,  the  Virgin  holding  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  conversing  with 
the  Magdalen  on  her  son's  death, 
a  touching  and  expressive  work  of 
TUtrini;  by  whom  are  also  the  pro- 
phets and  the  angels  on  the  side  walls. 
In  the  Sacristy  is  the  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin, 
the  Archangel  Michael,  and  St  Ca- 
therine, by  Gio.  Andrea  Si'rani,  re- 
touched by  his  master  Guido,  formerly 
in  the  suppressed  Church  of  San  Ma- 
rino. 

The  Church  deOa  Carith^  belonging 
to  a  convent  of  Franciscans  sup^jrased 
in  1798,  and  converted  into  a  military 
hospital,  contains,  in  the  1st  chapel, 
the  celebrated  VisitatioD  by  Gakutmo 
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( Bi^d^s9aT$  Aloi^io) y-  sq  muck,  extdkd 

\)y  '  Malvasia,  -wbqsp  entbusiasm  is 
also  confirmed  bytfo  praiats  of  Lfirizi. 
Galamno  wasonie  of  the  ablest  .pupils 
an4  a  relative  -of.  the  Caracci:^  but  his 
fortune,  say  a  Laiwi,,W^s  not  «qq&lto 
tils  iherit,  and" be  wag  obliged,  to. become 
a  portrait  painter,  like  man^.^artista  of 
puj:  own  day,  ftom.  lack-  of- .eju courage^ 
meat  in  the-^ig)ie'ir  hr^cbe»^f  the,  ajt. 
He  retired  to  Roine^  and,  waa  long  -at 
the  hea4  ,of  portrait,  paiijter9,-i}i .  .th^t 
Gapifal^<'  'The  -IrtJ  •  chapet  .. contains 
the  picture  of  St., Blizabetii,  .qi^een^  «of 
ttungary,  in  ^  ^yf oon  at  the  §av,\our'« 
Appeajinff  to,  bjer,  "an  able  work  /by 
Franct9chini,_  At.the  high  altar. is. the' 
Virgin  And  Child,  •  Charity  aijd  St. 
TFraiicis,  another  joint  wjorfe  o\  Fiorini 
and  Aretmif  .  5tb^  thei.  yir^in-  'and 
Child,  St.  •  Joseph"  andr,  $t.  Awtony  of 
Padiia,  by  Fe/iTci?,  pou  oi  Cfirlft  £iff9iini. 
6tb,  $tal  Anna,  by '^ii^>/ta.  jibe  JElc^er 

once  celiBbriafed  for  .iljS/fre^poiB?  (^)y  .Frapi- 
ciaj  Ct)^ta^  an^  -P^W  ^^h  V^WW^^'.  ^^ 
Bolo^tia,  was  riiiined  bfy-"  f he ,  JFrench ; 
but  it  l^till  .e'xfij.Vi^'fny.ny  Jntereati^ig 
■fragpjpiats:  for'  pindy, ;  j1^t»5  ^J^flqwipg; 
enum^rj^tion  pf  tji^  "sjil^f ct^;^  cb,panieuc- 
ing  oil  the  ]eft  hs^pd,  '  W^^  fe' W%^* 
"1 .  ,  'the  marmg^,  Qf .'  Taler^^n  >(or,i  f^sl 
Count  , 3talvA5^.,8ay,8,  .of  TiJbuiJ^.us),' 
"w ith' S,ta,  (ieciliaV l^y  'Frwn^e»(:i^  fra^cm, 
2.  YaieriJan  in^trucied  ia  thp  dftit^  ^iiyj 
^U  tJrban,r  I^Qpev/by^lXon.  Cpsfa.\.  .  Q^ 
'the  ^apt i?rn  ;»r  y^^''ia^> •  hj^.G^catm^ 
JFranbm^.QV  i,;  T^ie  Ai»gel  crowr^ngj 
the  petjtothed .  S,ain{s  fwitl^  ,'garw^df3  of 
roses,,  i)y  Chioc^rj6lQ,.,f}^'  The.^  ^^ptiv»s; 
"^'aWiao.  a^id  .TibUjTti^s,,.  beheaded  in! 
the/presencfi.of ,  thfi.)p?efQcjt^.!  0^  .Th/eir 
fiiiier^. '  7. .  SU.  !  Ceplj i^, .  •  anrj,  r ,  the 
^-'p^fecij:  -tliese^mee  siijyecti.,.^^  .  by 
ilasi/Q  Jmm>K.  •■ '  S.  St^i  ■pec.ilia.  plajpcd 
in  the  boiling  Jhatbj.bjr  i^iaQfmia.Fran^ 

the  "Saint,  hy  Costa. '  10.'  Her  funeral, 
a  very  -gnacefu}  •^oipjpojsiki^njA^s^y  fran" 
ce^CQ  Frarthq,  .••••,.,    ..  ,.  , 

,  Vie  Vhur(^  0/  il^e  Cehiinu  w?^.a 
fa9ade,  from  ,.the  ciesigns.  plt.B^K^cesco 
TadiJini,  IvM  }n  ■  its!  \f>^  chajiel-  one  pf 


the  be^  works,  of  Luao  ^tfMAr»-^be 
Saviour  appearizi|rta 'the  M^gdal^i  iu 
the  form  of  a  dove.  :  Tfa«;pa4Qit^^  at 
the  high  altar,  representing  lite  Virgin 
and  Child,  >rith  Ji^q  the  ^Bftptlsti  St. 
Luke,  apd  .J§;  pietio  Cdestl^,  \9  Hy 
Frcwcefcbim,  ^'he .  sacristy  $^  the 
cloisters  of  the  confjeiit  ureve  4e^gtied 
by  theTadolini..     ,  /     .,     .  .  • 

The  CAurch  rfthi  Qw^i  D&iUMi, 
.called  also  J9<?^  ^o^a  fr^m  Skfca.  Ca.iH" 
TinaVijgri  of  ^BQlogIlaj;i5|.attaclied  to 
the  vaat,. Fr^nfcijscan  ; P^pnesy.'^x)^'  the 
same  r^me.   Theifrescjooi  of  the  cupola, 
tlie  roof  an^  the'  wallsj;  r^iie  abl^r  works 
hy  Marcantoni(k  FrancefcHitHt'^lPi^l^^ 
by  Luig».  -Qumvi;  thue)  poj^tii  of;  Carl<> 
Cignaui.      ^st  chapel,     S*..:  FcaiwU, 
with  a>;fii}e  lauflsfi^pft  l^y  Fipmmi^ 
(Galyait^,-     4t;h,  ;th? ; ;  Siaviourr ; •  jip- 
p^aringto  the;Vi|rgin,  witbi,.t;h9  Pflitri- 
archs;  and,  the/Apf)^t^8  :^«i^4^g|ed   in 
the^biirial  of  ;the>yii^i,,  4eai;:jriH^  by 
jytaWasia  as  ''Ha  -primii.  di:Fnapiterar4«- 
licata,  ia  .secDnda,;ter4bilet*.  Are,  r/^.me 
ai:^    interestiog  rVfovHs  X^y^.  Lodovico 
Cafaoci,.   .The.  yirgin.;i^l<jL  (v^luld|.  ^ 
mysterif^  fof ,  .the  ..l^osarj^  ,«rhi^  ^r- 
rowd .   Jthen?,  ;  jind  ; ;  the'  :  jtwp  ^a^rge 
AngpU j  fik  jhy  .  C^imfppe '  Mi^^  :^y 
whf^fi.  'a^'e ,  also. '  the  i^afir^.e^^^^ ' Jhe 
high  ak^.  _jThpi  ^iigh.:f>itarHpie?;<?j,  re- 
presf liiing:  the, ,  Last.  ^BP*S«.  fm  ^.  cele- 
brated work. -by.  Me^^fa^ot  Fttmcfii- 
chini,    :.6tli, ■  it||$i    .Ile^ur|«^toi,.\w  ^ 
cojiypftji^  lamii>|^9  pi<^uT^{te'T<>^''9*^^ 
;0?^<?eij    which t  wa^irstolj^M".  •  hy  tbp 
Frenph  f^.Qeve)*  i^e^uiiuedj.    l^rqiAgh 
^  wjndpvT,  iu  4his  (sl^^pel^.ni^y.be.  seen 
.tha,  blacW^ed  .bo(^  4>f'7Sta,v^t^rioa 
.  jigj  ly  ,4HViS 'i^jflil;  0i^?P<«<»IbQf .  dieps, 
ajid  4e«praJl^^/vir^^i  -^  qx^fj\^  uppn  her 
fi^e^ad.. ,  8t3>,  .,p^e,,  ^^jinmcMof^    by 
j^;a^chifii,  .v^\ifi^  the 

>  D|EaJ;h  yf  .Sft, .  JqsephB .  i* ;  iiv i.tli^. :  neat 
(9thi!  ch^pedj.'tli^  .ceilipgM<5ii:Tfhij5b  is 
!paintf4  ijnJre^CjO  by  t^e,  ^Bpffti^lid. 

to  the  Augu^tiQi9QociYeiii|t|j<iisi^^P!qiAr^^ 
wit^  jWi^ji|ii^8{  exe^ut^  i^fQ^  e^tvely 
ati^.fixpejisq  o^.|di^^tri*«P»i  ^  Tti^ 
AsceoJjipni : f\t , ti}e  Ipgh ; j^^, '  by  .Mo 
vieQ  Qtraqciyyvaa  painted  fer;1^cl^a4t« 
Buttxig4tf i  j  th(9  ,N|^iviW.  ipd  ;t^  Joui 
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^,  (?Mf9fq9.Ffianc>^¥rfr4L,]|i«o  ordesed 
by,  0^9  «i(  tUe  nuiy^ ;  :anfl  o^bera  gftv^ 
cqnm^ijWwmsx  iiur.  ^  pix.  figwi^s  wbrich 
pcoipy  ,tb«  ;  vkikPk  \  b«tw*e»;  •  thp  ^ila^ 
ters,.  , ,A>(noQgi  tbe^i  t^f p  ^^  peRttli*rl.y 
intefe^tijfxgj,  ,.t)ip  St.  'Pj^\&  an^i  St.  P/aul , 
the  production  of  Guido  in  Ui$  efuly 
youth.   ..,>■,.•       ■,■;■•« 

Tie,  C%i«-(^.  .^  'Sj  Giofomf^s^m^ 
<7ior«,, jbie^wguig  to  the.4wg^stipB  ber^ 
mits,,  ifrfaupi  b«ve  p^Bsesafe^  the  ^ite  yipcu 
^20^^:w,a^  fiw»de|d  w  1?67,  enjarg^4 
}UQd  yi]^ited,jiiv  1 497:,,. but  never  com*- 
p^ete^..  .  3QWe  of.  itp  pxiating  detaiU, 
has»iff9&{y  ffxp  ifitpresting,  as  iliustr^i}'" 
t'lout  ai(e«^^y  }|^ian  GptLic.  Xb*  d<^or- 
way,  ^i4'to\ba7?  beea  erected  ftt  tbei 
expc;ja§e  of;  tJjafs, ,  |Cf eiutivogli Q  faiu il y,  has 
a  canopyA^in  .wbicji.ttie  abaft*  fupporting 
itrej%^^4?p,  ji?pp,ibaa«8,.  aiid  tbe  rlatem* 
coiarjMwfB^fnta  ha?e^^cb  a  large  paioted 
window,. .|^itb\tr^<«ryj.wbicb  lights  th^ 
sidg.^V?^,  J[tsiwro^f(9e  vaulted  roof 
ha^,  bfiinin^vicb  praift?d  ,foi;,the:b  )ldufi«^ 
of  U»  ftr^iqtor*.  .Tbepaintiflgs  in  ^bcs 
difl^rili|i ,  ch^^%  ,ftf e  ^  ;th(B  chief ;  ob-; 
}ectSi(^^:a^trf^t^pi).^,  In;  the  |st  cbapeJ^^ 
tlW  fresf<3  .pt  ,tbe,.^[ijrgui,. ; **  della  . Gin- 
U^Vi,'\M:M^^  JFrtfnqiqf^  >  4th.  t^t, ,U^ 
of  S^,^iil,;];jy.,.^r<?9(6t  /»roca<^ 
6tb,'-C&w^t,v^pe3?>ngr^io.  Sr  Ow^;  <^ 
^  -  i>F0ij4^  bgr  -Cqpie^ie,  ,  wb^  ^  aj| wy 
paiQf94.  tiiif'  i*'4*f.  wails,f'  6th.  Tbte 
Vicgin^.tbiiRQ^  /•"Di:,95uiif:^d  .  by  Jolp: 
the;:Bj|i.1p*ty;S^^.8^pli6p,  St!.  Augi^stjn; 
St.  ^ptbtpin3;,,ai!^^-&t..f^chplaa;  a. fine 
work  |Biy  ..^r</'ili^/»»^^,^«inr(ii/'f,  vni)cb 
piaia^./^  by;  the , ; Cari^ei*  : , i\hn .'.^U 
Ales^iajhieiAowing  ^Wity^^  the  poari 
and  t^eft^^oes^af  t^e  v^„by  Pro^parp 
Fonia^.]  8bii.T)b^>tanriage.of  St.  Ca? 
ther^H€|,  iq  tb<}  p^^e^s^  of  ^psepij,  J6b?> 
the;  Qf|)^{8t,  aiid  -  ;Jeb>^  the  j^vaiigeli &t^ 
by  i^|jitflfeffffia.<fti;/w)0^  caiman 

"  Op«(rf  .J^aflfaeJ^^iV  ?S>r  it  ,?8  almost 
woft^./^f  Uii^gr^at inasfcer..  The amall 
Natjjify^  ^^^  tbe-gradi^OMUoderneaib,  AJf 
another,  bea;^tlf\Oi  work  qf  InxjiDc^nsdo 
da  Ia»o)[a..  lOtjjb.  Sf.  Ro«b  struck  wiib 
tiie  plfg^e^  a^  pofloiprted  ^anangfh 
\vf  lAfdiyffio,.  Caraoci :  th*.  gjory  o(i' 
aiigelg  a|i>P!>^'^i  a^d  tl^^f^^^Jthe  sidV, 
are  Uy' Ff^ffCfff j9:  J^^F^^rt.    XHt   Th? 


foqr  Srfng^l'irft*,  AAd  tfeefour  Dfl^tors 
of  th'eCburcb  ate  byXofvnsd  SMatyti 
The  celebrated  Angd  Michael,'  b^  bis 
able  but  impetuous  scboUr  FioMminm 
(CalvartXii*  said  to  bm  be«n  retdiiOD»' 
ed  by  Sabbatim.  Jta  msrik  was  do 
mMcb  a[]preciated  fey  AgoatifiO  Gatacic?, 
that  U^  «»gwved  it*  .  I3tb.  The  .chapel 
?f  th^  Poggi  family^  dwigrted  by  Pell^- 
gnno,1'ib^di«  The  .aUarpiece,  reppe* 
aeutinig  t^  Baptism  of  our.  l^r(,lv  wkb 
6^ish^d  by  ProipttQ  Fiftttuna,  by-  dd- 
gire  of  TiValdi.  The  icompaitmeiifa  of 
tbe  roof  are  al^o  Sue  wox^BoifFontaitii, 
Jbegrayid  ]^iot«r«Qf  St.  John  bt^ptieinie, 
aiid  tbnt  ipi  illustration  of.*'  Many  dre 
called  but  few  are.  chason/*  are  by 
PeUegtiuo  TibalcU:  they  are'.chwracf 
terisied  by.  great  powet  Of  couip^itiOn 
tusd  exprefi$iQ)\,  and  are  said  to  ba%-« 
been  muph  3tudie<l  by  the  C^aoel 
aiid  .their  schpol.  They  bate  beenieii* 
gr«^ed  and  publishe.dv  together  with 
tbe«tbct  iworks.of  Tibabii  in  the  Gal- 
lery, by  Buratti,  of  Veniqi^.  l:3tb.  Tb* 
Virgin;  with  S».  Catbexine^  wd  'St. 
Lucj,  and  .the  blessed  Jl^inieto  .below, 
is  by  Fiammiv^o  iC^lf^rti).  lHhTU 
yirgin.apd.'GJjildiM  the:  air,  With  SS. 
Ciosi»(>:aod  Danuiiawo  Mow;  ood  the 
portrait:  of  on^  of , the  G^loina  ftiaailyi 
patiio^ff.'  of  tUb  tibaj^l ,  are.  bjr  JUcfvvtvi 
Fantami^  :15th»  said  i(^:  ototaiif  "^ 
relic  pftbe  the  <;|rue:oros.s* ;  A'TOMig'the 
1,300  %9i:eo.  of  tbi^;eba|«l,  tte.Go? 
Eonafipfi  of  theyirgin.is  "^oytby  txf:  ob-^ 
serK^'ou,  as  b^arii^g  the.  natoe  ^  Jfaenpo 
A^f»nzu.  The  C.ruciftjion  .bl'atf  Ihik 
nan^.fif  S*>?art«;(daBQlogJiaX  with  the 
d^  1370.  1  %b^  The  eekbtajfee^  cbdpd 
of,  the  BetitivQglio  fan)»ly«  the  ancient 
lords  pfj^fiologna  in  faechigjb.and!  palfaiy; 
day^,. -It  is^-'piv  niany  ajs<Jountri,  iHe 
0106)  intoisesting  cWipi^l.  in  tld(  cbiuch:^ 
Tbfl  Virgjn.andCh'Udi^ithfuuifangefls 
and.fpVr  saintS^iY  o^^  of  th«  ix>ofi$  c«le4 
braced  wttfKs  0f  frj9n^€9^  Franda^ 
',':  painter  to  QiQtaima  JL  Bentivoglio^'^ 
The*  sjgrtatiu^  oi  this  :  glori^jwe  -old 
ipastej^ twbc^se  yiefVi)  las  wi»  4iane  else- 
where. (en?arked,bai^e  only  .lately  ^6eeA 
appretiijt€jd  in  Englefld,1s  ^<  Franwacuft 
Ffaijjcia  AwH^t-  a  pwofihat  be  he*' 
n9t  tbcM  (1400)  aba»*^fli*di.bi»  ee 
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profeMion  of  a  goldsmitb.  The  pieta 
above  is  also  attributed  to  this  master. 
In  the  lunette,  one  of  the  visions  of  the 
apocalypse  is  by  Lorenzo  Qata^  re- 
touched by  FeUce  Cignam,  who  painted 
the  Annunciation.  The  picttire  of  the 
Virgin  tbrcmed,  with  Gio.  II.  Benti- 
voglio,  and  his  numerous  family  in 
adoration,  interesting  as  a  study  of 
costume  and  character,  is  by  Lorenzo 
CostOf  Francia's  able  scholar  (1488). 
The  a1to>relievo  of  Anuibale  Benti- 
voglio  on  horseback  is  by  Nkcoid  di 
Ban.  The  two  triumphs  opposite  are 
supposed  by  some  to  be  by  Francia, 
while  others  attribute  them  to  Lorenzo 
Costa*  The  marble  bas-relief  of  Gio- 
vanni 11^  seen  on  one  of  the  pilasters 
of  this  chapel,  is  said  to  have  been 
sculptured  by  Francesco  Franda,  19tb. 
The  Christ  in  the  garden ;  and  in  the 
20th  chapel  the  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
King  Sigismund,  are  by  Ercole  Pro- 
eaccini,  21  st.  The  Virgin,  with  John 
the  Baptist,  S.  Francis,  and  S.  Bene- 
dict, by  Cesif  one  of  his  most  pleasing 
works;  Guido  is  said  to  have  spent 
hours,  when  a  student,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  picture.  22nd.  This  cha- 
pel contains  the  marble  monument  of 
Antonio  Bentivoglio,  the  eminent  juris- 
consult, father  of  Annibale  I.,  and  that 
of  Niccold  Fava,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Medicine,  with  the  date  1483. 
27th.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Tiburzio  Passarottiy  is  said  to  have 
been  painted  under  the  direction  of  his 
iather,  Bartolommeo,  of  whose  style 
it  beacr,  indeed,  abundant  evidence. 
J^Othr."  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
isjl^e  masterpiece  of  Orazio  Samacckiniy 
find  was  engraved  by  Agostino  Caracci. 
/  The  lateral  figures  are  also  by  Samac- 
y^  chini.  32nd.  The  monument  to  Car- 
dinal Agucchi,  with  the  statues  and 
bas-reliefs,  are  by  GabrieU  Fiorini, 
from  the  design,  it  is  said,  of  Do- 
menichino.  35th.  The  Last  Supper, 
long  supposed  to  be  a  repetition  or  a 
copy  of  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Baroccioy  in  the  Church  di  S.  M.  sopra 
Minerva,  at  Rome.  Ghiselli,  in  his 
History  of  Bologna,  speaks  of  it  as  an 
'i?inal,  and  a  few  years  ago,  on  clean- 


ing it,  the  name  of  Baroccio  was  dis- 
covered. The  frescoes  of  Melchisedek 
and  Elijah,  and  the  Angels  of  the 
ceiling,  are  good  works  of  Cavedone.  In 
the  37th  chapel  is  a  miraculous  crucifix 
of  wood,  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Italy,  the  history  of  which  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  980. 

TV  Church  of  San  Giorgio,  built  by 
the  Servite  Fathers,  contains  a  few  in- 
teresting pictures.  In  the  4th  chapel, 
S.  Filippo  Benizio,  kneeling  before  the 
^^irgin  and  Child  in  the  midst  of 
Angels,  was  begun  hjSimone  da  Peaaro, 
and  finished  in  the  lower  part  by  Albani. 
The  St.  George,  at  the  high  altar,  is  by 
CatniUo  Procaccini,  In  the  7th  chapel, 
the  Annunciation  is  by  Lodovico  Ca-- 
raccif  and  the  graceful  paintings  under- 
neath are  by  CamiUo  Procaccini.  8th. 
The  Probatica  Piscina  in  this  chapel  is 
also  by  Lod,  Caracci.  1 1th.  The 
Flight  out  of  Egypt,  by  Tiarini, 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanniin  Monte^ 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Bologna^ 
founded  by  St.  Petronius,  in  433,  and 
rebuilt  in  1221,  was  completely  mo- 
demised  in  1824.  Some  of  its  antique 
paintings  contrast  strangely  with  these 
recent  changes  and  decorations.  1st 
chapel.  The  Saviour  appearing  to  the 
Magdalen,  by  Giacomo  Francia,  2nd. 
The  Crucifixion,  by  Cen.  3rd.  The  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Jerome,  in  the  ovals  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Guercino.  6th. 
The  Madonna,  placed  below  Maszoni's 
picture  of  the  Liberation  of  St.  Peter, 
is  by  Ltppo  Dalmasio.  7th.  The  Virgin 
throned  with  Saints  is  a  fine  work  of 
Lorenzo  Costa.  8th.  The  miraculous 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  origiqally  in  the 
very  ancient  church  of  S.  Eutropio, 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  powers 
in  curing  the  sick  :  it  is  of  high  an- 
tiquity. 9th.  TheS.  Ubaldo  Vescovo 
is  a  fine  work  of  Bolognini  the  Elder  : 
the  frescoes  of  the  ceiling,  and  the 
lunettes,  are  either  by  Samacchini  or 
SabbatinL  The  picture  at  the  high 
altar,  representing  the  Virgin,  with  the 
Almighty  and  the  Saviour;  and  John 
the  Evangelist,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Victor,  and  other  saints  below,  is  by 
Lorenzo  Costa.    The  busts  of  the  twelve 
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Apogties  and  the  two  Erangvlisti,  are 
bj  A^onso  da  Ferrara  ;  the  tarde  of 
the  stalls  in  the  choir  are  by  Paoh 
Sacca,  in  1523.  The  ancient  Madonna, 
on  the  pilaster,  a  fresco  detached  from 
some  suppressed  church,  and  brought 
hither  for  preserration,  is  proved  by 
authentic  documents  to  be  anterior  to 
the  year  1000.  12th.  The  divine  picture 
of  Sta.  Cecilia,  by  Raphael,  now  in  the 
gallery,  was  the  altar-piece  of  this 
chapel  until  1796.  Beneath  the  altar 
is  buried  the  B.  Elena  Duglioli  dair 
Olio,  at  whose  expense  the  Sta.  Cecilia 
was  painted.  13th.  The  figure  of  the 
Saviour,  carved  out  of  a  single  block 
of  fig-tree  wood,  is  attributed  to  A^onto 
Lombardo,  17th.  llie  St.  Francis,  with 
vms  crossed  upon  his  breast,  adoring 
the  crucifix,  which  is  here  represented 
lying  on  the  ground,  is  a  touching  and 
powerfully  expressive  work  by  Gtter- 
cino.  The  adjoining  convent,  whose 
cloisters  were  designed  by  Tarribikoy  in 
1548,  has  lost  all  trace  of  its  ancient 
magnificence,  and  has  been  Converted 
into  a  prison. 

The  Church  of  <S»  Gregorio,  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  after  the  earthquake  of 
1779,  contains,  in  the  6ch  chapel,  one 
of  the  first  oil  paintings  of  AnmbaU 
Caracci :  it  represents  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  and  is  highly  interesting 
as  showing  his  early  power  of  compo- 
sition, and  the  influence  derived  from 
bis  study  of  the  Venetian  school.  In 
the  SiSti  chapel,  the  St.  George  deliver- 
ing the  Queen  from  the  Dragon,  with 
the  angel  Michael  above  pursuing  the 
demons,  and  likewise  the  grand  picture 
of  God  the  Father,  are  by  Lod»vico 
Caraeci,  The. high  altarptece,  repre- 
senting St.  Gregory's  miracle  of  the 
Corpomle,  U  by  Fiammingo  (Calvart). 

The  Church  of  S.  Leonardo  contains, 
in  its  1st  chapel,  the  superb  Annun- 
ciatioD,  by  THarini,  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty, holding  a  dove  as  the  Kymbol 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  represented  as 
awaiting  the  answer  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  announcement  of  the  angel.  The 
altarpiece,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ursula, 
in  the  Venetian  style,  aiid  the  St.  Ca-^ 
therine  in  prison,  converting  the  wife 


of  Maximian  and  Porphyrus  to  Chris- 
tianity, are  both  excellent  and  interest* 
ing  works  by  Lodwico  Caraeci. 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Lucia  is,  perhaps, 
more  remarkable  for  a  curious  literary 
relic  preserved  there,  than  for  its  works 
of  art,  although  there  are  several  pic- 
tures which  deserve  a  visit ;  among 
which'may  be  specified  the  Sta.  Lucia 
and  Sta.  Anna,  with  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  at  the  high  altar,  by  Ereole  Pro- 
caccini;  the  Death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
considered  the  best  work  of  Carlo  An-- 
tonio Rambaldi,  in  the  6th  chapel;  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  John  uie  Bap- 
tist, S.  Carlo,  and  Sta.  Teresa,  by  Carlo 
Cignaniy  in  the  7th  chapel;  and  in 
the  Sacristy,  the  Crucifixion  hy  Lavinia 
Fontana  ;  and  the  immaculate  Concep- 
tion, one  of  the  first  woi^is  of  Fiam' 
mingo  (Calvart),  while  yet  a  pupil  of 
Sabbatinl.  The  literary  relic  is  a  long 
letter  written  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in 
Portuguese,  which  is  exposed  with  sin- 
gular homage  on  the  festival  of  that 
saint  In  the  adjoining  college  of  the 
Bamabite  Fathers,  a  chamber,  now 
converted  into  a  chapel,  is  shown  as 
that  in  which  St.  Francis  was  lodged, 
in  1531,-  by  D.  Girolamo  Casalini,  the 
rector  of  this  church. 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  del  Ba- 
raccano  was  so  called  from  a  Confra- 
temita,  established  in  1403,  in  honour 
of  the  miracles  performed  by  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  painted  on  a  bastion  of 
the  city  walls,  called  **Il  Baraccano 
di  Strada  Santo  Stefano."  Over  the 
fine  portico,  constructed  from  the  designs 
of  Agostino  Barelli,  is  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  by  A^onw  Lombardo.  At  the 
high  altar,  the  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virgin  bears  the  name  of  Francesco 
Cotaa,  of  Ferrara,  who  repainted  it  in 
1450,  with  the  addition  of  two  portraits, 
of  Gio.  I.,  Bentivoglio,  and  of  Maria 
Vinciguerra.  The  frieze  of  flowers 
which  adonis  this  altar,  and  other 
sculptures  of  the  chapel,  are  graceful 
works  by  Properzia  £&'  Roui.  The  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  with  SS.  Joseph  and  Joa- 
chim, in  the  4th  chapel,  is  ny  Lavinia 
Fontana  ;  and  the  St  Catherine,  in  the 
5th,  is  by  Protpero  Fontana.    t 
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The  Madonna  ii  S.  Cobmbano  is 
remarkable  for  being  covered  inter* 
nally  by  frescoes,  painted  by  various 
pupils  of  Lodovico  Garacci  as  an  oc- 
casion of  practice,  or  as  a  trial  of  skill. 
The  St.  FVancis  on  the  rigitt  wall  is  by 
AntoniOyWm  ot  Ago^tino  Cartuxi;  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  Joseph  gathering 
dates,  is  by  Spada  ;  the  Sibyl  over  the 
side  door,  and  the  Coronation  of  St. 
Catherine,  are  by  Lorenzo  Garhieri; 
the  Sta.  Marta  conversing  with  the 
Saviour,  before  whom  the  Magdalen  is 
kneeling,  is  by  Lucio  MeuBari;  by 
whom  are  also  the  Sibyl  over  the  other 
door,  and  the  angel  bearing  the  palm 
of  martyrdom  to  Sta.  Ursula ;  the  in- 
fant Saviour  playing  with  St.  John  in 
the  presence  of  little  angels,  is  by  Paolo, 
brother  of  Lodovico  Caraeci,  who  gave 
the  design.  In  the  upper  oratory,  the 
frescoes  representing  the  Passion  were 
all,  it  is  said,  the  result  of  a  trial  of 
skill  among  the  younger  pupils  of  the 
Caracci ;  among  them,  the  fine  picture 
of  St.  Peter  going  out  weeping  from 
Pilate's  house,  by  Albani,  may  be  par- 
ticularly noticed.  The  Virgin,  over 
the  altar  of  this  church,  is  by  Lippo 
Dalmasio* 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  di 
Galliera  contains  some  interesting 
paintings.  In  the  1st  chapel  (del 
Crocifisso)  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Death  of  Abel,  and 
the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  are  the  last 
works,  of  M.  Angela  Colonna,  In  the 
2nd,  the  St.  Antony  of  Padua  is  by 
Girolamo  Doniniy  the  able  pupil  of 
Cignani.  In  the  3rd,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  Joseph,  S.  Francesco  di 
Sales,  and  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi,  is  by 
Francesckini,  who  painted  the  firescoes 
of  this  chapel  with  the  assistance  of 
Luigi  Quaini.  The  4th,  or  Capella 
Maggiore,  contains  a  miraculous  and 
very  ancient  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child;  the  beautiful  figures  of 
the  angels  adoring  this  painting  are 
^  by  Giuseppe  Mazza,  a  clever  sculptor 

and  painter  of  the  last  century.  In 
the  dth,  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas, 
is  by  Teresa  Muraioriy  celebrated  as 
much  for  her  talent  in  music  as  in 


painting ;  the  angels  in  the  sky  of  the 
picture,  frequently  praised  for  their  , 
delicacy  and  grace,  are  said  to  have 
been  added  by  her  master,  Gian 
Gioseffo  Dal  Sole.  The  6th  chapel 
contains  the  infant  Saviour  in  the 
midst  of  his  kindred,  showing  to  the 
Almighty  the  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion, which  are  borne  by  angels,  by 
Albani;  the  Adam  and  Eve  in  oil, 
the  Cherubin,  and  the  Virtues,  in 
fresco,  are  by  the  same  master.  In 
the  7th,  is  the  S.  Filippo  Neri  in 
ecstacy,  by  Guercino.  In  the  Sacristy, 
the  St.  Philip,  the  two  blessed  Ghi- 
silieri,  the  Conception,  and  the  S. 
Francesco  di  Sales,  are  by  Eliaabetta 
Sirani,  The  Celestial  Love^  and  the 
St  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungary,  are 
by  her  father.  The  Assumption  ia  by 
Albani.  The  adjoining  oratory,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Torreggiani,  has 
over  the  entrance  door  a  fresco  of  the 
dead  Christ  shown  to  the  people,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci, 

The  Madonna  del  Soccorso  contains 
the  famous  picture  of  Christ  shown  to 
the  people,  by  Bartolommeo  Passarotti, 
the  eminent  master  who  improved,  if 
not  instructed,  Agostino  Caracci- in  the 
art  of  engraving,  whose  portraits  were 
considered  by  Guido  as  second  only  to 
those  of  Titian,  and  are  said  by  Lansi 
to  be  often  shown  in  galleries  under 
the  name  of  the  Caracci.  The  frescoes 
of  this  church  and  oratory  were  painted 
gratuitously  by  Gioacchino  Pizzoli,  a 
painter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a  member  of  the  order  to  which  the 
church  belcHiged.  In  the  6th  chapel 
is  shown  a  miraculous  crucifix,  for- 
merly in  the  suppressed  church  of  St. 
Francis^  which  is  said  by  contempo-  , 
raneous  documents  to  have  spoken  to 
Padre  Giovanni  Peciani,  in  1242 ! 

Sta,  Maria  Maddalena  contains,  at 
the  first  altar,  the  Madonna,  S.  Onofrio, 
and  S.  Vitale,  by  lymrzio,  son  of  Bar- 
tolommeo Passarotti ;  and  at  the  third, 
the  St  Francis,  and  St.  James,  by  the 
same.  The  **  Noli  me  tangere,'*  in  the 
Sacristy,  is  by  the  father.  The  Virgin, 
with  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Roch,  is  by 
Bagnacavalh,  ^The  oratory  conteuns 
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an  altarpiece,  by  Ereok  Prooaecmi, 
cleverly  restored  by  Giovaimini ;  the 
angel  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin,  by 
Gitaeppe  Crupiy  and  other  works  by 
hit  tvro  tons,  the  Ganonico  Luigi  and 
Antonio. 

Another  church,  called  alio  La 
Maddalena,  contains,  among  other 
paintings  by  Bolognese  masters,  the 
St  Catherine,  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Bartolommeo  PaaaaroUi. 

Sia.  Maria  Maggiorey  one  of  the 
ancient  churches  of  the  city,  which  is 
proved  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
to  have  existed  prior  to  535,  contains 
some  fine  works  by  Tiarini.  At  the 
1st  altar,  the  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
dictating  to  St.  Jerome  is,  in  ^ite  of 
the  anachronism,  a  pleasing  example  of 
this  master.  The  11th  altar  has  one 
of  his  latest  works,  the  Sta.  Agata, 
Sta.  ApoUonia,  and  St  Antony  of 
Padua,  The  3rd  altar  has  a  crucifix 
of  fig-tree  wood,  which  tradition  states 
to  be  prior  to  the  year  1000.  The  5th 
has  a  Madonna. and  Child,  with  St. 
James  and  St.  Antony,  by  Oraxio 
Samacchini,  The  7th, was  decorated 
by  Carlo  Francesco  Detti^  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  The 
9th  has  a  Virgin,  ChUd,  and  St 
John,  painted,  in  1570,  by  Ercok 
Procaccini,  and  retouched  by  Canonico 
Francesdiini, 

The  Church  of  Stu,  Maria  deOa 
Fita,  founded  in  1260,  by  the  Beato 
Riniero  of  Perugia,  who  devoted  him- 
self on  this  spot  to  the  relief  of  the  sick, 
was  entirely  remodelled  in  the  last 
century,  under  the  direction  of  Tuber- 
tini.  In  the  2nd  chapd  are  preserved 
the  boneg  of  the  Beato  Buonaparte 
Ghisilieri,  brought  here,  in  1718,  from 
the  suppressed  church  of  S.  Eligio. 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  such  a 
name  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the 
annals  of  ambition  than  to  the  legends 
of  saints.  The  following  is  the  iuscrip- 
taon: — 

"  Area  B<nuiparti8  corpus  tenet  ista  beati : 
Haltos  sanavit.  sese  sanctum  esse  probavii.' ' 

The  picture  representing  the  blessed 
Buonaparte  and  St.  Jerome,  is  a  fine 
^mk  of  Aureiianq  Milam  ;  the  Angels, 


in  stucco,  are  by  Angelo  Pid,  The 
3rd  chapel  contains  an  Annunciation, 
with  S.  Lorenso  underneath,  painted 
by  TamburtM  from  the  design  of 
GuidOf  who  is  said  to  have  retouched 
it.  At  the  high  altar,  the  miraculous 
fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
brought  here  from  the  suppressed 
church  for  which  it  was  painted,  is  by 
Simone  de*  Croc^im;  the  marble  orna- 
ments are  by  Angela  Fenturolif  from 
the  designs  of  Fancelli  and  Biancoui. 
The  two  marble  statues  by  the  side 
are  by  Peiromo  TadoUni ;  and  those 
in  plaster,  by  Giacomo  Boui.  The 
most  curious  object,  however,  at  this 
altar,  is  the  medallion  portrait  of 
Louis  XIV.,  painted  by  Petitot,  and 
set  in  -diamonds :  it  was  given  by  the 
king  to  the  Canon  Count  Malvasia,  in 
return  for  his  presentation  copy  of  the 
<'  Felsina  pittrice,"  and  bequeathed  to 
this  church  by  that  learned  and  accom- 
plished scholar.  The  occurrence  of 
the  name  of  Buonaparte  is  hardly  more 
singular  than  the  solemn  exposition  of 
this  portrait  of  the  Grand  Monarque  on 
the  festivals  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
5th  chapel  is  another  gift  of  Count 
Malvasia,  the  bust  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo.  the  head  of  which  is  silver. 
In  the  Sacristy  is  a  picture  of  S.  Eligio, 
attributed  to  Atmihale  Caracci  0)^  und 
in  the  oratory  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Alfonso  LombardOf  a  bas*relief,  repre- 
senting the  death  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
presence  of  the  apostles,  whose  heads 
are  said  to  have  inspired  many  painters 
of  the  Bolognese  schooL  The  blessed 
Riniero  healing  the  sick  during  the 
plague  is  by  Cavedwu,  whose  history 
is  scarcely  less  affecting  than  that  of 
Properzia  de'  Rossi,  and  other  artists  of 
Bologna,  whose  lives  form  so  striking 
an  episode  in  the  calamities  of  painters. 
Cavedone;  at  the  death  of  his  son,  was 
»o  much  oppressed  with  grief  that  he 
lost  his  talent,  and  with  it  his  employ- 
ment: his  old  age  was  passed  in 
beggary,  and  after  having  contributed 
so  much  in  early  life  to  tihe  decoration 
of  the  churches  and  palaces  of  his 
native  city,  he  was  allowed  to  die  in  a 
•table. 
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The  fplendid  cburch  of  S,  Martino 
Maggiwe  bdonged  to  the  Carmelite 
Frian,  from  the  thirteenth  century  up 
to  the  period  of  the  French  invasion. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  1st 
chanel,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
works  of  Girolamo  da  Carpi;  the  An- 
nunciation, over  the  side  doot,  is  by 
Bartohmmeo  Passarotti.  In  the  4th 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  St  Joachim  and 
St.  Anna,  with  the  date  1558,  and  the 
inscription  TAR,  supposed  to  refer 
to  Giovanni  Taraschi,  the  Modenese 
painter;  though  the  Abb6  Zani,  in  the 
*'  Enciclopedia  delle  Belle  Arte,"  sug- 
jtesta  also  the  name  of  the  Tarroni,  a 
Bologuese  family  of  painters.  In  the 
5th  is  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  a  sainted  bishop  on  one 
side,  and  Sta.  Lucia  on  the  other,  with 
St.  Nicholas  below,  giving  their  dowry 
to  three  young^irls,  by  Mastro  Amico 
Aspertiniy  the  pupil  of  Francia,  called 
'*  dai  due  petmelle,''  because  he  worked 
with  both  hands,  holding  at  the  same 
time  one  for  light  and  another  for  dark 
tints.  The  7th  chapel  contains  the  only 
work  in  Bologna  by  Girolamo  Siccio- 
lante  (da  Sermoneta),  the  well-known 
imitator  of  Raphael :  it  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Martin,  St. 
Jerome,  &c.,  and  contains  a  portrait  of 
Matteo  Malvezzi,  for  whom  it  was 
painted.  Near  the  door  of  the  Sacristy 
is  the  monument  and  bust  of  the  elo- 
quent Filippo  Beroaldi,  the  elder,  by 
Fincenzo  Onofrio,  Above  it,  is  the 
Ascension,  by  Cavedone,  said  to  be  the 
first  inferior  work  executed  by  him 
after  the  decline  of  his  powers.  In  the 
8th  chapel  is  an  Assumption,  attri> 
buted  to  Perugino,  although  others  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Lorenzo  Costa,  In  the  9th  is  the 
grand  picture  of  St.  Jerome  imploring 
the  Divine  assistance  in  the  explanation 
of  the  scriptures,  by  Lodovico  Caracci; 
**  quel  S.  Girolamo,"  says  Lanzi,  **  che 
f^ospesa  la  penna  volgesi  al  cielo  in  atto 
lA  gTav«  e  81  dignitoso."  In  the  lOth 
is  the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, St  Andrew,  and  the  blessed 
Pietjo  Toma,  by  Cat.  The  11th  (the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament)   was 


entirely  painted  by  Mauro  Tegi,  an 
eminent  artist  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  friend  of  Algarotti.  In  the  12th 
chapel  is  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
several  saints,  by  Francia^  who  has  left 
here  one  of  those  pleasant  records  of 
his  early  occupation  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  in  the  inscription 
;•  Francia  aurifex."  The  St  Rocb 
in  the  painted  glass  of  the  window 
over  the  altar,  is  by  the  blessed  Gia- 
como  da  Ulma.  The  oratory,  formerly 
the  conventual  library,  was  painted  by 
Dentone;  the  Dispute  of  St.  Cyril,  is 
by  Lueio  Mastari.  The  altarpiece, 
representing  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  is  a  fine  work  of  Giampietro 
Zanottiy  painted  for  the  suppressed 
church  of  S.  Tommaso  del  Mercato. 
In  the  cloister  are  several  sepulchral 
monuments,  among  which  we  may  par- 
ticularly notice  the  fine  tomb  of  the 
two  Saliceti,  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole  in 
1403. 

The  Church  of  S.  Mattea,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  DomiMiican  Nuns,  con- 
tains three  interesting  paintings:  an 
Annunciation,  by  Tintoretto,  at  the 
third  altar ;  the  Virgin,  with  Saints, 
God  the  Father  above,  and  a  gradino 
containing  five  small  compositions,  by 
Innecenzio  da  Tmola  ;  and  the  Virgin 
appearing  to  S.  Giacinto,  with  two 
angels,  by  Guido,  painted  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  and  full  of  promise. 

The  celebrated  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Piet^  better  'known  as  / 
Mendicanti,  which  the  great  majsters  of 
the  Bolognese  school  had  enriched  with 
some  of  their  finest  works,  was  stripped 
of  its  most  valuable  treasures  at  the 
first  invasion  of  the  French-:  the  Ma- 
donna della  PietsL  by  Guido,  the  St. 
Matthew  by  Lodovico  Caraicci,  the 
S.  Eld  and  S.  Petronio  of  Cavedone, 
are  in  the  gallery ;  and  the  Job  of 
Guido  which  accompanied  them  to 
France  has  never  been  restored.  Among 
the  most  interesting  paintings  which 
remain  are  tlie  following:  at  the  1st 
altar,  the  Sta.  Ursula,  by  Bartohmmeo 
Pastaroiti.  2nd,  Christ  feeding  the 
Multitude,  by  Lavinia  Fontana.  drd, 
St.   Francis   with    S.   Luigi  Gonzaga 
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and  S.  Frane«teo  Borgia,  by  Ercole 
Graziam.  4th,  the  two  miracles  of 
S.  Aid,  by  Cavedone^  so  highly  praised 
by  Scaramuccia  for  their  **  gurto 
Tizianesco ;"  ona  represeDting  the  saint 
seizing  the  devil  by  the  nose  in  the 
disguise  of  an  old  woman ;  the  other, 
the  saint  bringing  back  a  horse*s  foot 
which  be  had  carried  to  the  forge  in 
order  to  have  it  shod  with  more  con- 
renience.  7th,  entirely  painted  by 
TWmm.  8th,  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt, 
with  a  fine  landscape^  and  the  paintings 
on  the  side  walls,  by  Mcutelletta  (Gio. 
Andrea  Donducci),  much  admired  by 
Guido  and  Annibale  Caracci.  10th, 
the  Sta.  Anna  adoring  the  Virgin  in 
a  vision,  by  Bartohmmeo  Ceti.  11th, 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin,  St 
John  and  other  saintei,  by  the  same 
estimable  master. 

The  Church  of  S.  Miduk  de  Lepro- 
ietti  is  remarkable  for  the  masterpiece 
of  Francesco  Getsiy  the  picture  at  the 
high  altar  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  crowned  by  angels, 
with  the  Archangel  Michael,  who  com- 
mends to  her  protection  the  city  of  Bo- 
logna, then  sufi^ering  from  the  plague. 
The  St.  Sebastian,  at  the  5th  altar,  is 
mentioned  with  praise  by  Lanzi,  as 
one  of  the  most  beautifid  works  of 
Semenza. 

S.  Niccoio  di  S.  Felice,  modernised  in 
the  last  century,  has  a  fine  painting  by 
Annibale  Caracci,  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  Madonna,  S.  I^etronius,  S.  Fran- 
cis, S.  John,  and  S.  Bernardino.  At 
the  5th  altar,  the  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  with  S.  Joseph,  S.  Carlo,  S. 
Catherine,  and  S.  Cristina,  a  fine 
work  of  Gessi,  has  been  ruined  by 
retouching.  Over  the  entrance  door  is 
a  head  by  Alfonso  Lombardo. 

The  magnificent  Church  of  S,  Paolo, 
built  by  the  Bamabite  fathers  in  1611, 
was  restored  in  1819  from  the  designs 
of  Venturoli.  The  marble  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  fafade 
are  by  Domenico  Mirandola,  much 
praised  by  Agostiuo  Caracci.  At  the 
Ist  altar,  the  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
and  the  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  are 
by  Maslelktta.      At  the  2nd   is  the 


fine  painting  of  Paradise,  by  Lodovieo 
Caracci,  one  of  those  enumerated  by 
Lanzi  as  a  proof  that  Annibale  him- 
self could  not  have  given  more  grace- 
fulness to  the  figures  of  maidens  and 
boys.  The  small  Madonna  underneath 
is  by  Lippo  Dabnasio.  In  the  3rd, 
are  the  Nativity,  and  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Cavedone,  which  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporary  artists 
and  the  judgment  of  modem  critics 
have  agreed  in  regarding  as  his  master- 
piece. Lanzi,  in  noticing  his  study  of 
the  Venetian  school,  states  that  Albani 
was  so  great  an  admirer  of  these  two 
paintings,  that  when  asked  <<  whether 
there  were  any  works  of  Titian  at 
Bologna,"  he  answered,  *'  No,  but 
the  two  of  Cavedone  which  we  have 
at  S.  Paolo  may  supply  their  place : 
they  appear  to  be  Titian's,  and  are 
besides  characterised  by  more  spirit/' 
The  frescoes  of  the  ceiling,  representing 
the  Circumcision,  the  Flight  out  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Dispute  with  the 
Doctors,  are  also  by  Cavedone,  At 
the  4th  altar  is  the  Purgatory  of 
Guercino,  in  which  St.  Gregory  is  re- 
presented as  showing  to  the  souls  the 
Almighty,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin 
in  heaven.  At  the  high  altar  the  two 
statues  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Execu*^ 
tioner  are  by  Cav.  AlgardU,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  Facchetti  the  design  of 
the  Tribune,  and  to  have  sculptured 
the  ivory  Crucifix  with  the  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists.  At  the  7th,  the 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  carrying  the  cross 
through  Milan  during  the  plague,  and 
the  o&er  pictures  of  the  same  saint  on 
the  side  walls,  are  by  Lorenzo  Garbieri» 
At  the  8th,  the  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  the  other  paintings,  of  this 
chapel,  are  by  Massari.  At  the  9th, 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
Birth  and  Burial  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, are  by  Cavedone. 

The  Church  of  S.  Procolo  belonged, 
previously  to  the  French  invasion,  to 
the  Benedictine  monks  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino;  its  foundation  is  traced  as  far 
back  as  the.  third  century,  but  the  pre- 
sent church  was  rebuilt  in  1536.  Ove- 
the  principal  entran<^door  is  a  Virg 
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and  Child,  with  S.  Sisto  and  Sf.  Bene- 
detto, a  beautiful  example  of  Lippo 
Dabnaaio,  painted  in  oil,  and  therefore 
adduced  by  Malvasia  and  Tiarini  ag 
a  proof  of  the  much  higher  antiquity  of 
oil  painting  than  Vasari  had  imagined. 
Beneath  the  organ,  is  the  Almighty 
•unrounded  by  a  glory  of  Angels  over 
the  Magi,  in  relief,  copied  by  Cegi 
from  the  fine  design  of  Baldassare  da 
Siena,  formerly  in  the  Bentiroglio  pa- 
lace, which  was  destroyed  during  its 
transmission  to  England.  In  the 
2nd  chapel,  the  St.  Benedict  in 
ecstacy,  is  also  by  Cmi,  who  is  buried 
in  this  church.  In  the  6th,  the 
Virgin  in  glory,  with  some  Benedic- 
tine saints,  is  one  of  the  last  works  of 
Ercole  Graziani,  the  younger.  In  the 
8th  chapel,  designed  by  Torreggiani, 
is  the  marble  mausoleum  in  which  are 
preserved  the  bodies  of  the  two  saints 
and  martyrs  who  gave  names  to  this 
church,  S.  Procolo  Soldato,  and  S. 
Procolo  VescoYO,  found  in  the  ancient 
subterranean  church  in  1380.  In  the 
9th  chapel,  the  S.  Matiro  is  by 
Ercole  Graziani,  On  a  wall  adjoining 
the  church,  the  following  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  a  person  called  Procolo, 
buried  in  the  church,  who  was  killed 
by  one  of  the  bells  falling  on  him  as  he 
was  passing  under  the  campanile,  was 
much  admired  in  the  last  century, 
when  this  kind  of  play  upon  words  was 
more  in  fashion  than  it  is  now : — 
"  Si  procul  a  Proculo  Proculi  campana  fuisset 
Jam  procul  a  Proculo  Proculus  ipse  foret." 
The  Church  of  S,  Rocco,  converted 
in  1801  into  a  '^  Camera  Mortuaria, 
is  remarkable  for  one  of  those  agreeable 
examples  of  generous  and  patriotic 
rivalry  for  which  the  school  of  Bologna 
was  particularly  distinguished.  The 
oratory  is  covered  with  the  frescoes  of 
the  young  artists  of  the  period,  who, 
for  no  greater  sum  than  two  pistoles 
each,  adorned  its  walls  with  paintings 
illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Roch,  and 
other  suitable  subjects.  Their  zealous 
emulation  has  been  justly  described  as 
a  "  tournament  of  painting."  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  subject  opposite  the 
entrance  door,   is  the  mother  of   S. 


Roch  praying  for  offiprfng,  by  Fran' 
cetco  CamuUo ;  S.  Roch  giving  to  the 
poor,  by  Alessandro  Provaglia ;  the 
Saint  healing  the  sick  of  the  plague, 
by  FaUtio ;  the  cure  of  Card.  Bri- 
tanno,  by  Pietro  Desani ;  Saint  Roch 
wounded,  by  Sebattiano  RazzaH ;  his 
flight,  by  Pimlo  Caraeci ;  his  disco- 
very in  the  wood,  by  Cavedone;  his 
liberation  by  the  angel,  by  Massari ; 
his  apprehension  as  a  spy,  by  Guereino  ; 
the  angel  comforting  him,  by  Frctncegco 
Caraeci ;  and  his  death  in  prison,  by 
G«Mt.  The  eighteen  compartments  of 
the  ceiling  are  also  filled  with  interest- 
ing works.  Of  the  four  protectors  of 
the  city,  St.  Petronius  and  St.  Francis 
are  by  Geni ;  the  St.  Proclus  by 
Colonna.  Of  the  four  doctors  of  the 
church,  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Augxis- 
tin  are  by  Colonna,  and  are  so  beau- 
tiful, that  they  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  Domenichino.  Of  the  Evan- 
gelists, St.  Luke,  St.  Matthew,  and  St. 
Mark,  are  by  Massari.  Of  the  six 
Virtues,  Faith  and  Charity  are  by 
Colonna,  Hope  and  Divine  Love  by 
Gtssiy  Patience  by  Cavedone,  and 
Heavenly  Glory  by  Faksio,  These 
frescoes  were  published  in  1831,  by 
Gaetano  Caniiti,  an  ingenious  engraver 
of  Bologna. 

The  Church  of  the  Santissimo  Sahki- 
fore  has  some  interesting  paintings.  In 
the  Ist  chapel  is  the  blessed  Arcangelo 
Canetoli  refusing  the  archbishopric 
of  Florence,  by  Ercole  Graziani.  In 
the  2nd  is  a  Resurrection,  by  Mas' 
telktta.  In  the  Srd,  the  Magi,  by 
Proapero  Fonlana,  The  miracle  of  the 
Crucifix  bears  the  inscription,  *'  Jacobi 
Coppi,  civis  Florentini  opus,  1679," 
and  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  one  of 
the  best  pictures  in  Bologna  prior  to 
the  time  of  the  Caraeci.  Near  the 
Sacristy  is  a  picture  of  peculiar  interest 
to  British  travellers,  representing  the 
Virgin  with  St.  Thomas  at  Becket, 
"  S.  Tommaso  di  Cantuaria,'*  by 
Girolamo  da  Trevisi,  formerly  at  the 
altar  *^de'  Scolari  Inglesi*'  in  the  old 
church.  The  Judith  going  to  meet 
the  Hebrew  damsels  with  the  head  of 
Holofemes,   is   hx^MasteUetta,       Th# 
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Virgin  holding  the  infant  Savionr  to 
St  Catherine,  with  St.  Sebastian  and 
St  Roch>  is  a  fine  work  of  Girohmo 
da  Carpi.  The  finely  preserved  paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  crowned,  underneath 
this  picture,  is  believed  to  be  anterior 
to  Giotto.  In  the  choir,  the  Saviour 
bearing  his  cross,  was  designed  by 
Guido,  who  painted  the  head,  and  re- 
toached  the  whole  pcture,  after  it  was 
finished  by  Getti.  Of  the  four  pro- 
phets, the  David  is  by  Cavedone, 
The  subjects,  illustrating  die  miracu- 
Ions  crucifix,  are  by  Brizzi,  and  the  St. 
Jerome  is  by  Carlo  Bononi.  In  the 
6th  chapel  is  a  very  beautiful  Nativity 
by  Tiarini;  in  the  7th,  a  Crucifixion 
soirounded  by  Saints,  by  Jnnooenzio  da 
Imola ;  in  the  8th,  the  Ascension,  by 
Carlo  Bononi;  in  the  9tb,  St  John 
kneeling  before  the  aged  Zacharias,  by 
Garofah.  The  four  doctors  of  the 
chuich,  painted  over  the  four  small 
chapels,  are  by  Ccmedone,  The  large 
picture  over  the  door,  representing  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  is  a  fine 
work,  by  Gaetano  Gandolfi,  a  modem 
painter  of  Bologna.  In  the  Sacristy, 
the  frescoes  of  the  roof  are  by  Cave- 
done;  the  S.  Domenico  is  attributed 
to  Guercino ;  and  the  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  with  the  Lamb,  to  Simone  de 
Peaaro  /  the  Madonna  is  by  Mastelletta, 
Paolo  Antonio  Barbieri,  the  beloved 
brother  of  Guercino,  is  buried  in  this 
church;  the  affectionate  wish  of  the 
great  painter  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave,  although  unfulfilled,  de- 
serves to  be  commemorated  by  an  in- 
scription. 

The  g^nd  Portico  de'  Servi,  built 
upon  marble  columns,  in  1392,  by 
Fra  Andrea  Manfred!  of  Faenza, 
General  of  theServites,  presents  a  series 
of  interesting  frescoes  in  the  lunettes, 
illustrating  various  events  in  the  life  of 
S.  Filippo  Benizzi.  Of  these  twenty 
subjects,  the  principal  are  by  Cignani, 
Giovanni  Fiani,  Peruzzini,  Giuseppe 
Mitelli,  Lorenzo  Bwgonzoni,  &c. ;  that 
on  the  first  arch,  by  Cignani,  represent- 
ing the  boy  brought  to  life,  and  the 
blind  man  at  the  tomb  of  S.  Filippo, 
was  so  admirably  painted,  that  it  is 


supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  from 
envy  by  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  Church  of  the  Servi,  also  built 
by  Fra  Andrea  Manfredi,  is  remark- 
able for  some  fine  paintings.  In  the 
2nd  chapel,  tiie  \irgin  giving  the 
conventual  dress  to  the  seven  founders 
of  the  order,  is  one  of  the  last  works  of 
Francetckini,  painted  by  him  when 
nearly  eighty-five  years  of  age.  4th, 
the  death  of  Sta.  Giuliana  Falconieri, 
and  the  St  Anthony  above,  are  by 
Ercole  Graziam.  5th,  the  Paradise,  a 
large  and  elaborate  work,  by  Kam- 
minffo  (Calvart).  7th,  the  Madonna 
del  Mondov),  with  angels,  John 
the  Baptist,  S.  James,  and  S.  Francesco 
di  Paolo,  by  Tiarini.  In  the  "  10th 
chapel  is  preserved  a  marble  pitcher, 
said  to  have  been  used  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana,  presented  by  Fra  Vitide 
Bacilieri,  General  of  the  Servites,  who 
had  been  ambassador  to  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  1359.  At  the  cloister  door 
is  the  monument  of  the  soiator  Gian* 
Giacomo  Grati,  with  a  marble  bust 
by  Teodwtio.  The  monument  at  the  door 
of  the  Sacristy  is  that  of  Lodovico 
Fronti,  by  Giaeomo  di  Banucdo.  In 
the  12th  chapel,  the  miracle  of  S. 
Gregory  at  mass  is  by  Aretuti;  the 
Twelve  thousand  crucified,  near  this,  is 
by  EKtabeita  Sirani.  In  the  14th, 
the  Virgin  and  Child  painted  on  the 
wall,  and  two  saints  by  the  side,  are 
by  Lippo  Dahnasio  :  opposite,  the 
Blessed  Gioacchino  Piccolomini  faint- 
ing during  the  celebration  of  mass,  is  by 
Ercole  Graziani:  the  Madonna  above 
it  is  another  work  of  Lippo  Dahnano. 
15th,  St  Joachim  and  St  Anna, 
by  Tiarini.  On  the  front  of  the 
adjoining  door  is  a  sepulchral  tablet  to 
Fra  Andrea  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  the 
eminent  architect  and  general  of  (he 
order,  by  whom  the  church  was 
founded,  16th,  S.  Onofirio,  by  Fiam- 
mingo  (Calvart).  17th,  on  one  of  the 
pilasters  is  a  memorial  of  this  celebrated 
artist,  erected  by  Fantuzzi.  The  stalb 
of  the  choir  were  designed  by  Manfredi. 
In  the  20th  chapel,  the  fresco  repre- 
senting the  soul  of  S.  Carlo  in  heaven 
was  painted  by  Guido,  gratuitously 
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a 'single  night,  by  torchlight.  22nd, 
tlie  Annunciation,  a  fine  work  by 
Innocenzio  da  Jmola.  The  frescoes  of 
the  roof  and  side  walls  are  by  Barto- 
lommeo  Ramengki,  retouched  by  Niccold 
Bertuzzi.  The  paintings  of  this  chapel 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  learned 
discourse  by  Luigi  Crespi,  in  1774. 
24th,  the  St.  Andrew  adoring  the 
cross  prepared  for  his  martyrdom, 
a  fine  picture  by  AS>anu  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Cardinal  Ulisae  Gozzadini 
has  a  fine  portrait  of  that  prelate  in 
Roman  mosaic.  26th,  me  Noli- 
me-tangere  is  another  fine  work  of 
Albani,  The  large  painting  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  with  numerous 
figures  oyer  the  door,  was  the  last 
work  of  TSarini,  In  the  Sacristy,  the 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  Preach- 
ing, and  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
are  by  MasteUeita,  In  the  adjoining 
convent  is  the  grand  staircase  designed 
by  Terribilia,  and  a  fine  perspective  by 
Dentone,  much  admired  as  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  of  its  class. 

The  Church  of  the  SS,  Trinita  has, 
at  the  2nd  altar,  the  Birth  of  the 
Virgin,  by  Lavinia  Fontana,  At  the 
high  altar  is  the  S.  Roch  supplicating 
the  Virgin,  by  Guercino,  At  the 
7th  altar  is  the  Madonna  in  glory, 
with  SS.  Girolamo,  Francesco,  Donino, 
and  Apollouia,  t,nd  some  children 
playing  with  die  cardinal's  hat,  by 
Gio.  Batiisia  Gennariy  of  Cento, 
painted  in  1606  for  the  Chxirch  of  S. 
Biagio,  and  extolled  by  Lanzi  for  its 
resemblance  to  the  Procaccini. 

The  very  ancient  church  of  5i.  Fiiak 
ed  jigricoh,  consecrated  in  428  by  St. 
Petronius  and  St.  Ambrose,  has  a 
graceful  painting  of  Francesco  Francta, 
covering  the  ancient  image  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  8th  chapel.  Beside 
it,  are  two  fine  pictures,  one  represent- 
ing the  Nativity,  by  Giacomo  Francia, 
the  son  of  Francesco,  and  the  other  the 
Visitation  by  Bagnacavallo,  Opposite 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  conse- 
cration of  the  church  :  the  column, 
with  a  cross  of  the  early  christians, 
brought  here  in  1 832,  formerly  stood 
on  £e  spot   in    the  adjoining  street 


where  S.  Vitale  and  S.  Agricola  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  The  2nd  chapel 
has  a  picture  by  Tiarini,  the  Virgin 
mounting  the  ass,  in  the  flight  out  of 
Egypt.  The  Nativity,  m  the  7th 
chapel,  with  St.  Roch  and  St.  Sebastian, 
has  been  attributed  to  Perugino.  (?) 


The  Piazza  Magoiojib,  called  also 
the  Piazza  del  Gigante,  was  the 
Forum  of  Bologna  in  the  middle  ages  : 
it  is  still  surrounded  by  remarkable 
edifices  rich  in  historical  associations, 
the  relics  of  the  once  formidable  repub- 
lic. It  is  370  feet  long  by  300  broad, 
and  was  considered  by  Evelyn,  in  his 
time,  as  the  most  stately  piazza  in 
Italy,  with  the  single  exception  of  San 
Marco  at  Venice.  The  church  of  Saii 
Petronio  has  been  already  described ; 
the  other  buildings  which  give  an  in- 
terest to  this  spot  are  the  Palazzo  del 
Pubblico,  the  Palazzo  del  Podei^til,  and 
the  Portico  de'  Banchi.  On  entering  the 
Piazza,  the  attention  of  the  traveller  is 
arrested  by  the  magnificent  fountain, 
called 

The  Fontana  Pubblica^  or  the  Fontana 
del  Gigante,  constructed  in  1564,  while 
Cardinal  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  was 
legate :  the  general  design  is  by 
Lattreiti;  the  pedestal  and  the  vase 
are  by  Antonio  Lvpi;  and  the  Neptune, 
with  the  other  figures  and  bronze  orna- 
ments, are  by  /oA«  of  Bologna,  The 
Neptune,  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 
works  of  that  great  master,  is  eight  feet 
high,  and  the  weight  of  the  bronze  em- 
ployed in  the  figures  is  said  to  be  20,01 2 
Bolognese  pounds.  The  cost  of  the 
fountain,  with  its  pipes  and  aqueducts, 
amounted  to  70,000  golden  scudi.  The 
merits  of  the  Neptune  have  been  very 
differently  estimated  by  difi^erent  critics. 
Forsyth  says  he  "  saw  nothing  so  grand 
in  sculpture"  at  Bologna:  "the  Nep- 
tune is  admired  for  the  style,  anatomy, 
and  technical  details :  his  air  and  ex- 
pression are  truly  noble,  powerful, 
commanding — perhaps  too  commanding 
for  his  situation."  Bell,  on  the  other 
hand  (a  high  authority  on  such  a  sub- 
ject), says,  "Neptune,  who  presides  over 
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the  fountaio,  is  a  coloHal  heavy  figure, 
in  the  act  of  preaching  and  wondering 
at,  rather  than  commanding,  the  waves 
of  the  ocean ;  boys  in  the  four  comers 
are  represented  as  having  bathed  small 
dolphms,  which  they  are  holding  by 
the  tail  to  make  them  spout  water; 
while  four  female  Tritons  fill  the  space 
beneath  ;  these  fold  their  marine  extre- 
mities between  their  limbs,  and  press 
their  bosom  with  their  handis,  to  cause 
the  water  to  flow.  The  whole  compo- 
sition and  manner  is  quaint,  somewhat 
in  the  French  style,  and  such  as  I 
should  have  been  less  surprised  to  find 
at  Versailles  than  at  Bologna." 

The  Palazzo  Maggioredel  PtAblico, 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  i 
century,  is  one  of  the  great  public ' 
monuments  of  the  city.  It  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Legate  and  of  the  Sena- 
tor. Its  facade  still  exhibits  some 
traces  of  the  pointed  style,  but  the 
building  has  been  so  altered  at  various 
periods  that  little  uniformity  remains. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  fa^de  is  a 
Madonna  in  relief,  by  Niccolo  daWArca, 
in  creta  cotta  gilt,  erroneously  de- 
scribed by  Vasari  as  bronze.  The  orna- 
ments of  the  clock  are  by  Tadoiini. 
The  entrance  doorway  is  by  Galeazzo 
Aletsi  of  Perugia  (1570)  :  the  bronze 
statue  of  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncom- 
pagni),  in  the  niche  above,  was 
erected  at  the  cost  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens; it  is  by  Aleuandro  Minganti, 
called  by  Agostino  Garacci  the  '*  un- 
known Michael  Angelo.'*  At  the 
revolution  of  1796,  the  tiara  was 
changed  into  a  mitre,  and  a  pastoral 
staff  inserted  into  the  right  hand,  with 
the  inscription  **  Divus  Petronius  Pro- 
tector et  Pater."  But  another  change 
was  to  follow,  which  Mr.  Bell  thus  de- 
scribes: "  The  statue  is  good,  but 
strangely  disfigured  from  a  whimsical 
accident :  his  crozier  is  like  a  Goliath's 
spear  or  a  weaver's  beam;  and  on 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  inconsis- 
tency, I  was  informed  that  the  French, 
ofieitded  with  the  pastoral  staff,  had 
taken  it  and  the  cap  away,  and  now 
the  municipality  thought  they  could 
not  do  too  much  to  restore  him,  and 


I  so  gave  him  one  as  thick  as  his  leg : 
they  took  down  the  old  inscription, 
I  substituting  this,  <*  Divus,  Papa,  Pa- 
tronus.*'  On  entering  the  building 
and  proceeding  to  tl^e  third  court,  for- 
merly a  garden,  we  find  the  beautiful 
cistern  constructed  by  Terribilia,  at 
the  cost  of  6,000  scudi. 

A  grand  staircase  a  cordoni,  eighty- 
five  feet  in  lengtli,  by  Bramantef  con- 
ducts us  to  the  upper  halls.  The 
bronze  bust  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and  the 
ornaments  over  the  door  where  it  is 
placed,  are  by  Giobatiista  Bolognini, 
The  great  Hall  of  Hercules  takes  its 
name  from  a  colos^  statue  of  that  god 
by  Alfoiuo  Lombardo.  On  the  right  is  a 
hall,  covered  with  frescoes,  the  archi- 
tectural portions  of  which  are  by  An- 
tonio Bibiena  ;  the  figures  on  the  ceiling 
are  by  Angela  Bigari ;  and  those 
on  the  walls  by  Scarabelli,  In  the 
adjoining  chapel  is  a  fresco  of  the 
Madonna,  called  the  Madonna  del 
Terremoto,  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  the  school  of  Francia  in 
1505.  The  gallery  leading  out  of  the 
Hall  of  Hercules  is  covered  with  frescoes 
illustrating  the  glories  of  Bologna  by 
Colonna  and  PizzolL  The  Sabi  Far- 
nese,  so  called  from  a  copper  statue 
of  Pope  Paul  III.,  is  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent.  Its  roof  and  walls  are 
covered  with  fine  paintings  representing 
tlie  history  of  the  city,  by  Cignani, 
Francesco  Quaini,  Scaramuccia,  Pasi- 
nelli,  the  elder  Bibiena,  and  other  emi- 
nent artists. 

The  Palazzo  del  Podestd,  began  in 
1201,  with  a  fa9ade  added  in  1485  by 
Bartolommeo  Fioravanti,  although 
still  ^n  unfinished  building,  has  an 
air  of  grandeur  which  accords  with 
its  character  as  the  ancient  seat  of 
municipal  authority.  Its  greatest  in-> 
terest  however  is  derived  from  its 
having  been  the  prison  of  King  Enzius, 
son  of  the  great  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
who  was  captured  by  the  Bplognese  in 
1249,  and  kept  here  a  prisoner  until 
his  death  in  1272.  The  history  of  this 
unfortunate,  monarch,  whose  tomb  we 
have  already  noticed  in  the  account  of 
S.  Domenico,    offers  a  singular  illus- 
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tration  of  the  manners  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  haughty  republic  rejected 
an  the  overtures  of  the  emperor  for 
the  restitution  of  his  son,  and  his  threats 
and  money  were  equally  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Daring 
his  long  imprisonment,  Enzius  em> 
ployed  his  time  in  poetical  composi- 
tions ;  some  of  these  poems  have  been 
published,  and  are  marked  by  con- 
siderable taste.  The  young  king  more- 
over was  beloved  in  his  captivity  by  a 
fair  damsel  of  Bologna,  Lucia  Venda- 
goli,  who  succeeded  in  visiting  him 
under  various  disguises ;  and  the 
Bentivoglio  family  are  believed  to  de- 
rive their  origin  from  these  mysterious 
intrigues.  The  great  hall  is  still  called 
Sala  del  Re  Enzio,  although  there  is 
no  proof  that  it  was  occupied  by  him ; 
indeed  its  size,  170  feet  by  74,  would 
almost  seem  conclusive  against  such  a 
belief.  This  hall  has  likewise  had  its 
vicissitudes  of  fortune:  in  1410,  the 
conclave  for  the  election  of  Pope  John 
XXII.  was  held  there;  in  the  last 
century  it  was  converted  into  a  theatre ; 
it  was  afterwards  used  for  the  game  of 
pallone ;  and  was  latterly  degraded 
into  a  workshop.  In  other  parts  of  the 
building  are  the  Sala  de*  Notari,  and 
the  public  Archives.  The  latter  are 
rich  in  rare  and  inedited  materials  for 
the  history  of  Bologna,  and  indeed  of 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages ;  among 
them  is  pointed  out  the  Bull  called 
"  Dello  Spirito  Santo,"  published  at 
Florence,  July  6, 1 439,  byEugeniusIV., 
for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  A  picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation preserved  here  is  by  Jacopo  di 
Paolo  Awanzi.  The  lofly  tower, 
called  Torrazzo  deWaringOf  built  upon 
arcades,  is  a  massive  and  imposing 
pile :  it  was  erected  in  1264,  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  watching  Enzius. 
The  statues  of  the  four  protectors  of 
the  city,  on  the  columns  which  support 
its  arcades,  are  in  terra  cotta,  by  -<^/- 
fonso  Lombardo, 

The  Portico  de  Batichi,  occupymg 
one  side  of  the  Piazza,  300  feet  in 
length,  was  designed  and  executed^  by 
Fignolay  who  had  to  adapt  it,  amidst 


numerous  difficulties,  to  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  old  building. 

Adjoining  S.  Petronio,  is  the  build- 
ing called  //  Remstro,  formerly  the 
College  of  Notaries,  presented  to  that 
body  in  1283  by  the  learned  juriscon- 
sult and  chief  magistrate  Rolandino 
Passaggeri.  The  hall,  now  converted 
into  a  chapel,  is  remarkable  for  little 
beyond  a  Madonna  by  Pasgarotti ; 
but  the  Sacristy  contains,  among  other 
documents,  a  Diploma  of  fbe  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  dated  Jan.  3,  1462, 
and  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Julius  II., 
dated  Feb.  15,  1505,  granting  to  the 
Correttore  de*  Notari  the  power  of  crea- 
ting apostolical  and  imperial  notaries, 
and  the  singular  privilege  of  legitima- 
tising  natural  children. 

Private  Palaces. — ^The  Palaces  of 
Bologna  are  extremely  numerous,  but 
they  are  with  few  exceptions  most 
unsatisfactory  to  visit :  they  are  little 
better  than  marts  for.  picture-dealers, 
and  the  works  which  formerly  gave 
them  celebrity  are  gradually  disappear- 
ing; so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  any  description  of  their  moveable 
works  of  art,  wnich  should  hold  good 
from  one  year  to  another.  Their  fres- 
coes, however,  like  their  architecture, 
cannot  be  exported ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  both  these  branches  of  art  there 
is  much  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
traveller. 

The  Palazzo  Albergati,  agreeably 
placed  in  the  Strada  Saragozza,  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  architecture  of 
Baldassare  da  Siena  (1540),  The  ceil- 
ings of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are 
by  Gessi ;  and  in  the  upper  halls  are 
some  wainscots  by  the  scholars  of  the 
Caracci.  Under  this  palace  several 
foundations  of  ancient  Roman  Baths 
have  been  discovered. 

The  Palazzo  Aldrovandiy  a  name  in 
itself  fiill  of  interesting  recollections, 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1748,  by 
Card.  Pompeo  Aldrovandi,  on  a  scale 
of  grandeur  worthy  the  fame  of  that 
illustrious  scholar.  The  fa9ade  is  or- 
namented with  Istrian  marble.  The 
noble  library,  and  the  gallery  of  pic- 
tures collected  by  the  Cardinal,  and 
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augmented  by  hk  lucceMorf ,  hare  been 
nearly  all  ditpened.  At  the  end  of  the 
palaoe  there  was  formerly  a  manufactory 
of  earthenware,  in  imitation  of  English- 
ware,  founded  by  Count  Ulisse  Aldro- 
vandi,  but  long  since  abandoned. 

The  Palazzo  Arcme$cmnle^  the  re- 
sidence  of  the  archbishop,  was  built 
in  1577  by  Tibaldi,  and  has  been 
recently  restored  and  decorated  with 
considerable  taste  at  the  cost  of  the  ami- 
able Cardinal  Archbishop  Oppizioni. 
The  apartments  are  paint^  by  the  most 
eminent  modem  artists  of  Bologna, 
Professor  Frulli,  Pedrini,  Fancelli, 
Fantnzzi,  Zanotti,  &c. 

The  Palazzo  Baciocchi,  formerly  the 
Ramtzzi,  is  one  of  the  most  impo- 
sing specimens  of  domestic  architecture 
in  Bologna :  its  principal  facade  is  by 
Palladh,  by  whom  some  of  the  o^er 
details  were  probably  designed.  The 
grand  hall  is  by  Bibiena  ;  the  handsome 
staircase  has  been  attributed  to  Giu- 
seppe Antonio  Torri,  and  to  Giobat- 
tista  Piacentini.  All  these  architec- 
tuml  details  have  been  engrayed  and 
published. 

The  fine  BentivogUo  Palace,  by  an 
unknown  architect,  has  been  frequently 
the  residence  of  sovereign  princes  dur- 
ing their  visits  to  Bologna ;  it  recalls 
the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  Benti- 
Toglio  palace  destroyed  by  the  popu- 
lace at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Julius 
II.,  who  adopted  this  mode  of  revenging 
himself  on  his  great  rival  Annibale 
Bentivoglio.  In  the  reprisal  which 
followed,  the  vengeance  of  the  populace 
and  their  chief  fell,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  on  the  statue  of  the  Pope,  the 
masterpiece  oi  Michael  Angelo,  afford- 
ing another  striking  but  melancholy 
instance  of  the  fickleness  of  politick 
mobs. 

The  Palazzo Bevilacqua,  whose  grand 
architecture  is  attributed  to  Bramtm^ 
iino  da  Milano,  yields  to  few  in  the 
magnificence  of  its  courts,  staircases, 
and  halls.  In  one  of  the  chambers  is 
an  inscription  recording  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trcnt  assembled  there  in  1547, 
having  been  removed  to  Bologna  by 
order  of  their  celebrated  physician  Je- 


rome Fraeaatorio,  under  the  pretext  of 
contagion. 

The  Palazzo  Biagi,  fonnerly  the 
Odorici,  in  the  Strada  San  Stefano,  was 
built  by  Ambrosini;  it  is  remarkable 
for  two  ceilings  painted  by  Guido  and 
his  school. 

The  Palazzo  de*  Biandii,  in  the  same 
street,  has  a  fine  ceiling  by  Gwdo,  re- 
presenting the  Harpies  infesting  the 
table  of  ^neas. 

The  Palazzo  Favay  opposite  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  di  Galliera, 
is  rich  in  frescoes  by  the  Caracci,  who 
are  here  seen  in  all  their  glory.  The 
great  hall  contains  the  first  fresco 
painted  by  Agottino  and  Annibale, 
under  the  direction  of  Lodovico,  after 
their  return  from  Parma  and  Venice  : 
it  represents,  in  a  series  of  eighteen 
pictures,  the  Expedition  of  Jason,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples 
of  the  Eclectic  school.  The  small 
chamber  adjoining  is  painted  by  Lodo- 
vico,  who  has  represented  the  Voyage  of 
i&ieas  in  twelve  pictures ;  two  of  them, 
the  Polyphemus  and  the  Harpies,  were 
coloured  by  Annibale.  The  next  cham- 
ber is  painted  by  Albani,  with  the 
assistance  of  Lodovico  Caracci :  it  pre- 
sents sixteen  subjects,  also  taken  from 
the  ^neid.  The  next  chamber  is 
painted  by  Lucio  Maeeari,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  same  great  roaster. 
The  decorations  of  the  other  chambers 
are  by  his  other  pupils,  the  last  room 
being  by  Ceti  ;  the  subject  of  the  ^neid 
prevails  throughout  the  whole.     The 

Eiintings  of  a  cabinet  representing  the 
ape  of  Europa  are  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci, in  the  style  of  Titian. 

The  Palazzo  Graui  has  the  magni- 
ficent fresco  by  Lodovico  Caracci,  re- 
presenting Hercules  armed  with  a  flam- 
beau treading  on  the  Hydra ;  and  some 
extraordinary  cameos  by  Properzia  de* 
Bossi,  engraved  on  peach-stones,  and 
illustrating  different  events  of  Scripture 
history.  A  description  of  these  delicate 
works,  with  engravings,  was  published 
in  1829,  by  Canuti. 

The  Palazzo  Guidotii,  formerly  the  » 
Magnani,  is  an  im])08ing  design  of  Do- 
menico  Tibaldi,    It  is  celebrated  for  the 
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exquisite  frescoes  of  the  Caraeci,  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  and  not  inferior  either  in  com- 
position or  in  colour  to  those  in  the 
Famese  palace.  They  are  called  by 
Lanzi  ^*the  miracle  of  Coraccescan  art."" 

The  Palazzo  Hercolani,  restored  at. 
the  close  of  the  last  century  from  the 
designs  of  FenturoH^  was  famous 
throughout  Europe  for  its  pictures, 
sculptures,  and  superb  library,  rich  in 
MSS.  and  printed  books ;  but  they 
have  nearly  all  been  sold. 

The  Palazzo  Malvezzi  Bonjioli,  has, 
in  its  second  court,  an  interesting  series 
of  frescoes  illustrating  the  Gerusalemme 
Liherata,  by  Lionello  Spada^  Lucio 
Massari,  and  Francesco  BrizzL  In  the 
gallery  is  a  portrait  by  DcmenichinOj  a 
Sibyl  by  Guido  in  his  early  youth, 
and  some  other  fine  works  of  the  Bolog> 
nese  school. 

The  Palazzo  Malvezzi  Campeggi,  de- 
signed by  the  Formigini,  is  remarkable 
for  some  tapestries  from  the  design  of 
Luca  Ton  Ley  den,  presented  to  Cardi- 
nal Campeggi  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
England. 

The  Palazzo  Maregcalchi,  formerly 
so  famous  for  its  pictures  by  Correggio, 
the  St.  Peter  of  Guido,  the  St.  Cecilia  j 
of  Domenichino,  and  other  master- 
pieces, has  been  despoiled  of  all  its 
principal  treasures.  The  facade  is  at- 1 
tributed  to  Tibaldi ;  the  vestibule  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs  is  painted  in  chiaro- 
scuro by  Brizzi;  and  so  profusely  has 
art  lavished  her  resources  at  Bologna, 
that  even  the  chimney-pieces  are  pi|.inted 
by  the  Caraeci,  Gutdo,  and  Tihaldi. 

The  Palazzo  Pallavicini,  formerly  the 
Fibbia,  has  a  noble  hall  painted  by 
Domemco  Santi,  and  Canuti.  The  in- 
terior of  the  chapel,  and  the  vestibule 
leading  to  it,  are  painted  by  Michael 
Angela  Colonna,  Twelve  busts  of  illus- 
trious ladies  of  Bologna  are  mostly  the 
work  of  Algardi;  the  rest  are  copied 
from  Alfonso  da  Ferrara. 

The  Palazzo  Pepoliy  built  from  the 
designs  of  Torri,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  great  captain 
Taddeo  Pepoli,  which  was  sold  in  1371 


to  Gregory  XI.  to  establish  there  the 
Gregorian  College^  then  recently  found- 
ed by  Guglielmo  da  Brescia  for  poor 
Bolognese  students.  On  the  suppres- 
sion  of  the  College  in  1452,  it  was 
granted  to  the  Domenicans,  who  sold 
it  back  to  the  Pepoli  family  in  1474. 
It  is  a  fine  building,  with  freseoes  of 
Colonna  and  Canuti,  illustrating  the 
history  of  Taddeo  Pepoli :  its  halls  and 
chambers  are  also  painted  in  fresco  by 
Donafo  Creti,  Ercole  Grazianif  and 
other  artists. 

The  Palazzo  Piella,  formerly  the 
Boccki  Palace,  was  buUt  by  l^ignola 
for  the  learned  Achille  Bocchi,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  some  share  in  its 
design.  The  hall  on  the  ground  floor 
has  a  ceiling  painted  by  Proipero  Fon- 
tana  ;  but  with  this  exception,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  palace  consists  in  its 
connection  with  Bocchi,  who  while 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  in  the  University,  founded 
in  this  palace  the  academy  which  bore 
his  name,  and  established  a  printing- 
office,  from  which  several  elegant  edi- 
tions of  valuable  works  were  issued. 
He  was  created  a  chevalier  and  count 
palatine,  with  the  peculiar  power  of 
conferring  knighthood  and  the  diploma 
of  doctor,  and  of  legitimatising  natural 
children.  The  senate  of  Bologna  ap- 
pointed him  historiographer,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  writing  tl.ie  history  of 
the  city.  His  principal  works  are  the 
"  Apologia  in  Plautum,"  "  Carmina  in 
laudem  lo.  Bapt.  Pii,*'  and  the  "  Sym- 
bolicarum  Quaestionum  de  Universo 
Genere,  quas  serio  ludebat,*'  &c.  The 
engravings  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
latter  were  retouched  by  Agostino  Ca- 
raeci. 

The  Palazzo  Ranuzzi,  formerly  the 
Lambertiniy  built  from  the  designs  of 
Bartolommeo  Triachini,  is  interesting 
for  its  paintings  by  Bolognese  masters 
prior  to  the  Caraeci.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  works  are  the  ceiling 
of  the  upper  hall,  by  Tommaao  Lauretti, 
the  Virtues  by  Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  the 
Fall  of  Icarus  by  Orazio  Samacchini, 
and  the  Death  of  Hercules  by  Tibaldi, 

The  Palazzo  Sampieri,  once  so  cele- 
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bmted  for  fbe  treaiixres  of  its  gall^, 
has  become  a  kind  oi  auction  mart; 
its  famous  pictures  bare  been  sold,  the 
greater  part  have  been  transferred  to 
the  Brera  at  Milan,  and  collections 
from  other  quarters  are  now  sent  to  the 
palace  to  find  a  market  But  its  fine 
ceilings  and  chimney-pieces,  by  the 
Caracci  and  Guercino,  are  well  pie- 1 
senred  and  will  amply  repay  a  yisit. — 
I.  In  the  first  hall,  the  ceiling,  painted 
by  Lodovico  Caracci^  represents  Jupiter  | 
witfi  the  eagle  and  Hercules ;  "  iu  form, 
dignity  of  feature,  and  magnificence  of 
character,'*  say^  Mr.  Bell,  *'  finely  suited ; 
to  harmonize  as  a  group.  The  muscular  i 
figure  and  gigantic  bulk  of  Hercules 
is  imposing  without  extravagance;  a' 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  human  i 
figure  is  displayed,  with  admirable 
foreshortening,  and  great  skill  and 
boldness  in  composition  and  execution. 
The  artist's  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
discoverable  from  his  correct  propor- 
tions and  fine  bendings,  but  is  not  ob- 
truded on  the  eye  by  caricatured  or 
forced  lines."  The  chimney-piece  of 
the  same  apartment  has  a  painting  by 
Agostino  Caracci,  representing  Ceres 
with  her  torch  in  search  of  Proserpine, 
and  in  the  background  the  Rape  of 
the  Goddess, — II.  The  second  hall  has 
a  ceiling  by  Anmbale  Caracci,  repre- 
senting the  Apotheosis  of  Hercules, 
conducted  by  Virtue. — III.  The  ceil- 
ing of  the  third  hall,  by  Agostino  Ca- 
racci,  represents  Hercules  and  Atlas 
supporting  the  globe,  The  chimney- 
piece  of  this  hall,  by  the  same  master, 
represents  Hercules  holding  down 
Cacus,  preparing  to  pierpe  him  with 
the  sharp  end  of  his  club. — IV.  In  the 
fourth  hall,  the  ceiling,  representing 
Hercules  strangling  Antaeus,  is  by 
Guercino.  "  A  superb  piece,  with  fine 
deep-toned  colouring,  and  wonderful 
power  of  chiaro-scuro.  The  figure  of 
Hercules  is  very  grand,  but  seems  to 
have  occupied  rather  too  much  of  the 
artist's  care.  Antaeus  is  wanting  in 
vigour ;  the  resisting  arm  is  not  drawn 
with  force  or  bulk  corresponding  to  the 
action ;  neither  are  the  figures  suffici- 
ently connected.    But  the  whole  piece, 


although  liable  to  these  criticisms,  is  a 
work  of  great  vigour,  and  unquestion- 
able merit.  In  one  of  the  accompany- 
ing ornaments  of  the  ceiling  there  is  a 
boBiutiful  little  painting  by  GhiercinOf 
of  Love  (I  think  it  should  have  been 
Ganymede)  carrying  off  the  spoils  of 
Hercules,  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion, 
and  the  club.  The  motto  under  it  is 
*  Heec  ad  superos  gloria  pandit.'  " — Bell, 

The  PaiftzzQ  Sedazzi,  formerly  the 
Leoni,  has  a  facade  designed  by  Giro- 
lamo  Trevigi.  Under  this  portico  is 
the  fine  Nativity  by  Niccolo  deW  Abate, 
well  known  by  the  engraving  of  Gae- 
tano  Gandolfi ;  it  was  damaged,  how- 
ever, by  retouching  in  1819.  In  the 
great  hall  and  the  adjoining  chamber 
is  a  series  of  very  beautiful  paintings 
by  the  same  master,  illustrating  the 
history  of  uEneas,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  subject  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  school. 

The  Palazzo  Tanara  has  several  in- 
teresting paintings ;  the  Bath  of  Diana, 
the  Toilette  of  Venus,  St.  Paul  shaking 
off  the  viper,  and  the  Last  Supper,  are 
by  Agostino  Caracci;  the  Kiss  of  Judas 
and  the  Birth  of  Alexander,  are  by 
Lodovico ;  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  are  by 
Guercino;  a  Madonna  by  Guido;  the 
portrait  of  Albani  is  by  himself;  the 
portrait  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Carlo 
Dolci;  the  portrait  of  a  Cardinal  by 
Tintoretto  ;  but  the  gem  of  the  gallery, 
Guide's  Virgin  suckling  the  infant 
Saviour,  is  sold. 

The  Palazzo  Zambeccari  da  S,  Paolo 
has  a  fine  gallery,  rich  in  works  of  the 
Caracci  and  other  masters  of  the  Eclec- 
tic school.  Among  these  may  be 
noticed  Jacob's  Ladder,  and  Abraham 
at  table  with  the  Angels,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci;  the  Dead  Christ,  by  Agostino ; 
the  Sibyl,  the  Elijah,  and  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Guercino  ;  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  by  Albani;  portrait 
of  Cardinal  de'Medici,  by  Domenichmo  ; 
his  own  portrait,  by  Baroccio  ;  St.  John, 
by  Caravaggio ;  a  St.  Sebastian,  and 
the  portrait  of  Charles  V.,  by  Titian  ; 
a  fine  Landscape  by  SaheUor  Rosa; 
and  the  six  mistresses  of  Charles  II.,  by 
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Sir  Peter  Lekf.  Besides  these  workt, 
there  is  a  CrucifixioD,  in  silver,  a  yeiy 
beautiful  work  of  Benvenuto  CelUni. 

Scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior  in  interest 
to  these  palaces,  is  the  Qua  Rottiniy 
built  in  1 825  for  the  great "  Maestro  di 
Musica,"  and  covered  with  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  large  gold  letters,  taken 
chiefly  from  classic  writers.  These  de- 
corations are  not  in  the  best  taste,  and 
were  added  it  is  said  by  the  architect, 
during  the  absence  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  Rossini,  whose  fair  fame 
does  not  require  so  much  ostentatious 
parade.  In  the  front,  is  the  following 
from  Cicero : — 

"  Non  domo  dominus,  sed  domino  domus." 
On  the  side  is  an  inscription  from 
the  ^neid  : — 

"  Obliquitnr  numeris  septem  dificrimina 
vocum 
Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus." 

Another  interesting  Casa  is  the  house 
of  Guercino,  in  which  the  great  painter 
lived  during  his  residence  at  Bologna : 
it  is  in  the  small  piazza  behind  the 
Church  of  St.  Niccold  degli  Albari, 
No.  164V. 

Of  the  other  public  buildings  and 
institutions  of  Bologna,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  to  the  architectural  anti- 
quary is  the  Foro  de*  Mercanti,  or  Pa- 
lazzo della  Mercanzia',  the  best  pre- 
served example  of  Italian  Gothic  in 
the  city.  It  was  built  in  1^4  of 
moulded  brick  work,  and  restored  by 
the  Bentivoglio  during  their  politiccd 
ascendancy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce ;  but  it  has  nothing 
beyond  its  architectural  details  to  re- 
quire more  particular  description. 

Near  the  Foro  de'  Mercanti,  are  the 
two  celebrated  leaning  towers,  called 
the  Torre  Asinelli  and  the  Torre  Gari- 
senda,  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
Bologna,  but  so  destitute  of  architec- 
tural attractions,  that  Mr.  Matthews 
likens  them  to  the  **  chimney  of  a  steam- 
engine  blown  a  little  out  of  the  perpen* 
dicular."  The  Torre  Asinelli,  begun 
in  1109  by  Gerardo  Asinelli,  was 
proved  by  Tadolini,  in  his  investiga- 
tions of  1779  and  1782^  to  have  been 


finished  at  diflinent  periods.    It  is  a 
square  and  massive  brick  tower,  divided 
into  three  portions;  the  lowest  has  a 
projecting  battlement,  and  is  occupied 
by  shops ;  the  others  contract  as  they 
ascend,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  cupola,  used  occasionally  as  an 
observatory.  The  height  from  the  street 
to  the  apex  of  the  cupola,  is  256  Bo- 
lognese  feet  7  inches,  according  to  Bian- 
coni  and  other  local  authorities.     The 
statements  of  travellers,  Italian  as  well 
as  English,   on  this    point,   offer    an 
amusing   instance   of   the  manner   in 
which  errors  of  this  kind  are  perpe- 
trated.    Alidosi  estimated  the  heig^ht 
at  260  feet  without  the  cupola;  Ta- 
ruffi,  at  263  feet,  but  without  stating 
the  point  from  which  his  measurement 
began;  Fra  Leandro  Alberti   gives  it 
as  316  feet;  and  Masini  as  376,   the 
estimate  which  was  followed  by    Mi- 
telli  in  his  print  of  the  Seven  Towers 
of  Italy,  and  thus  propagated  apaong 
succeeding  writers,  who    have    taken 
him  as  their  guide.     Of  English  tra- 
vellers, Mr.  Woods,  by  far  the   best 
authority    on    architectural    subjects, 
gives  it  as  256  feet;  Mrs.  Starke  327 
Paris  feet ;  Mr.  Pennington,  376  feet ; 
and  Mr.  Williams,  476  feet!     The  in- 
clination  of  the  tower  was  ascertained 
by  carefril  measurements,  in  1706,  to 
be  3  feet  2  inches,  as  is  recorded  by 
an  inscription  under  the  statue  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  in  a  niche  of 
the   western  wall.     After    the    earth- 
quake of  1779,  it  was  again  measured, 
but  no  alteration  was  discovered.      In 
1813,  the  Abbd  Bacelli,  professor   of 
physics  in  the  University,  assisted  by- 
Professor  Antolini,  again  measured  ihe 
inclination,    and    found   that  it    had 
slightly    increased.     A   flight   of   447 
steps  conducts  to  the  summit   by    a 
winding  staircase,  which  is  one  of  the 
rudest  and  most  impracticable  in  Italy. 
The  view  is  fine,  extending  to  the  hills 
about  Verona,  embracing  Modena,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Imola ;  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines, studded  with  villages  and  beau- 
tifully wooded. 

The  other  tower,  the  Torre  Garitendaf 
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bnilf  hy  the  InroihenFilippo  and  Oddo 
Gttrisenda,  in  1110,  is  130  feet  high, 
according  to  the  local  authorities.  Its 
inclination,  measured  from  its  axis, 
was,  in  1792,  8  feet  to  the  east,  and  3 
to  the  south;  but  the  experiments  of 
Professors  Bacelli  and  Antolini,  in  1 81 3, 
showed  an  increase  of  an  inch  and  half 
oyer  the  former  observations.  Alidosi 
and  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain  that  the  inclination  of  the 
Garisenda  is  the  effect  of  art;  as  if 
Italy  did  not  present  an  abundance  of 
such  examples  in  situations  where  the 
ground  is  liable  to  gradual  sinking  and 
earthquakes  are  of  common  occurrence. 
The  best  answer  to  this  absurd  idea  is 
the  simple  fact  that  the  courses  of  brick 
and  the  holes  to  receive  the  timbers  of 
the  floors  are  horizontal,  which  they 
certainly  would  not  have  been  if  the 
tower  had  been  built  in  its  present  in- 
clined form.  The  Garisenda,  however, 
has  a  higher  interest  than  that  derived 
from  this  question,  since  it  supplied 
Dante  with  a  noble  simile,  in  which  he 
compares  the  giant  Antaeus  stooping 
to  seise  him  and  his  guide,  to  this 
tower,  as  it  is  seen  from  beneath  when 
the  clouds  are  flying  over  it : — 

"  Qual  pare  a  riguardar  la  CariseQda 

Sotto  il  chinato,  quando  an  nuvol  vada 
Sovra  eata  at,  ch'  ella  in  contrario  peoda, 
Tal  parve  Anteo  a  me,  cbe  sfcava  a  vada 
Di  vederlo  chinaie.  e  fu  tal  ora 
Che  io  avrei  voluto  ir  per  altra  strada." 
Inf.  xxxi. 

The  noble  building  called  the  Scuole 
Pie,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  university 
before  it  was  transferred  to  the  Insti- 
tute, is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in 
Bologna.  It  was  designed,  in  1662, 
by  TerrtbiUa,  and  has  often  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Vignola."  The 
Scuole  Pie  were  established  here  in 
1808 ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  great 
Italian  cities  are  not  backward  in  their 
education  of  the  poor,  they  afford  gra- 
tuitous instruction  to  the  poor  children 
of  the  town, under  the  direction  of  able 
teachers,  partly  laymen  and  partly  ec- 
clesiastics. The  course  of  teaching  em- 
braces writing,  arithmetic,  the  Latin 
language,  singing,  and  drawing;  and 
to  Aese  the  munificent  legacy  of  Pro- 


fessor Aldini  has  added  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  applicable  to  the  arts.  The 
apartments  appropriated  to  the  schools 
have  some  good  paintings  by  Samats 
chini,  Sabbatini,  and  their  scholars.  In 
the  loggie  above  are  several  interesting 
memorials  of  deceased  professors :  that 
of  the  physician  Muratori  is  by  his 
accomplished  daughter  Teresa,  with  the 
assistance  of  Gio  Gioseffo  dal  Sole; 
that  of  the  Canonico  Pier  Francesco 
Peggi,  the  philosopher,  erected  by  his 
pupils,  is  by  Giuseppe  Tern ;  that  of 
the  celebrated  anatomist  Malpighi  is 
by  Franceschini ;  diat  of  Mariani  is 
by  Carlo  Cignani ;  and  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher Sbaraglia  is  by  Donato  Greti. 
In  the  adjoining  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria 
de'  Bulgari  are  some  paintings  which 
deserve  a  visit:  the  Annunciation,  at 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Fiammingo  (Cal- 
vart)  ;  and  the  tasteful  frescoes  on  the 
walls,  representing  the  history  of  the 
Virgin,  sybils,  and  prophets,  are  by 
Ceti;  they  are  well  preserved,  and 
have  been  engraved  by  Canuti,  the  able 
artist  who  has  done  so  much  to  perpe- 
tuate and  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
treasures  which  art  has  so  prodigally 
scattered  over  his  native  city. 

The  CoUegio  Jacob*,  or  de*  Fiammin- 
ghi,  the  Flemish  College,  was  founded 
in  1650,  by  Johann  Jacobs,  a  Flemish 
goldsmith,  for  the  education  of  young 
men  of  Brussels  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle,  and 
elected  by  the  Goldsmiths*  Company 
of  that  city.  The  portrait  of  the 
founder,  preserved  here,  was  painted  by 
his  friend  Guido, 

The  Spanish  College,  with  the  high- 
sounduig  title  of  Almo  CoUegio  Reak 
detia  Jllugtrissima  Nazione  Spagnuola, 
was  founded  in  1364,  by  Cardinal  Al 
bomoz.  It  was  formerly  remarkable  for 
the  frescoes  of  its  portico  by  Annibak 
Caracci,  in  his  youth,  but  they  have 
mostly  disappeared .  In  the  upper  log- 
gia is  the  fine  fresco  by  BagnacavaUo, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
the  act  of  caressing  her,  St.  Elizabeth, 
St  John,  and  St.  Joseph,  with  an  angel 
above  scattering  flowers,  and  the  Car- 
dinal founder  kneeling  in  venerati'*" 
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But  the  ^eat  fresco  of  Bagnacavallo, 
representing  Charles  V.  crowned  in  S. 
Petronio  by  Clement  VII.,  although 
much  injured,  is  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting work,  because  it  is  a  con- 
temporary record.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  may  regard  the  picture  as  a 
series  of  authentic  portraits,  in  the  pre- 
cise costume  of  the  period ;  and  exa- 
mined with  this  view  each  head  becomes 
a  study  of  individual  character. 

The  Colkgio  di  S.  Luigi^  founded  in 
1645  by  Count  Carlo  Zani,  occupies 
a  palace  built  by  Torreggiani  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  has 
a  small  theatre,  remarkable  for  its 
scenes  by  Bibiena,  Scaudellari,  and 
Gaetauo  Alemani. 

The  CoUegio  FenturoH,  so  called  from 
the  eminent  architect  of  Bologna,  who 
founded  it  for  architectural  studies  in 
1825,  occupies  the  building  formerly 
used  as  the  Hungarian  College.  The 
pupils  are  educated  here  until  their 
twentieth  year.  ITie  establishment  is 
well  managed,  and  no  doubt  tends  to 
keep  alive  the  arts  of  design  among  the 
young  students  of  Bologna,  where  such 
an  institution  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate. The  marble  bust  of  Venturoli 
is  by  Professor  Demaria.  An  inscrip- 
tion records  the  valuable  legacy  of 
books  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  the 
Marchese  Luigi  Conti  Castelli. 

The  Doganay  or  Custom-house,  occu- 
pies the  ancient  church  of  S.  Francesco, 
a  few  years  ago  no  less  remarkable  for 
its  Gothic  architecture  than  for  the 
riches  of  its  altars  and  convent :  it  was 
appropriated  to  its  present  profane  uses 
at  the  revolution  of  1798.  It  contains 
some  interesting  tombs,  among  which 
are  that  of  Vianisio  Albergati  the 
younger,  by  Lazzaro  Ccuario  ;  and  that 
of  the  learned  doctor  Boccaferri,  from 
the  design  of  GiuUo  Romano;  with  a 
bust  of  Girolamo  Cortellini.  **'  Assu- 
redly," says  Valery,  "  no  other  country 
than  Italy  can  boast  the  work  of  a  great 
master  in  a  place  generally  so  devoid 
of  poetry."  The  adjacent  portico  pre- 
sents another  remarkable  instance  of 
works  of  art  lavished  upon  street  deco' 
rations.    In  its  lunettes  are  painted  the 


miracles  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua ;  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  by  Gio  Maria 
Tamburini,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Guido ; 
three  are  by  Getai;  three  by  Tiarini; 
two  by  Pietro  De$am  ;  and  one,  repre- 
senting the  saint  preaching,  by  Michael 
Angeb  Colonna, 

The  Mint,  La  Zecca,  built,  it  is  said, 
from  the  designs  of  Terribilia  in  1578, 
is  tolerably  well  provided  with  modern 
machinery,  and  has  been  remodelled  on 
the  plan  of  the  mint  at  Paris. 

The  Teatro  ComunaU  was  built  in 
1756,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Giovanni  II.  Bentivoglio,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  populace  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Pope  Julius  II.  The  design 
of  the  theatre  is  by  Bibiena,  but  it  has 
been  frequently  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  modem  opera. 
The  curtain  representing  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,  is  considered 
the  masterpiece  of  Signer  Pietro  Fan- 
celli,  a  living  painter  of  Bologna,  and 
the  worthy  coadjutor  of  Signor  Ferri  in 
the  scenes  and  other  decorations  of  the 
stage. 

The  Teatro  ContavalU  was  built  in 
1814,  in  a  part  of  the  suppressed  Car- 
melite convent  of  S.  Martmo  Maggiore. 
The  old  convent  stairs  serve  for  the 
approach  to  the  modem  theatre, — an- 
other of  those  strange  contrasts  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Italy. 

The  Teatro  del  Corso  was  built  in 
1805,  from  the  designs  of  Santini,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  places  of 
amusement  in  the  city. 

In  the  Palazzo  Bolognini,  near  the 
Strada  S.  Stefano,  a  Casino,  supplied 
with  literary  and  political  joumals^  was 
formed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  conve- 
nience* of  the  upper  classes,  with  the 
addition  of  musical  parties,  conversa- 
zioni, and  balls. 

The  Accademia  de  Filarmoniciy  and 
the  lAceo  FilarmonicOy  institutions  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  a  city  which  boasts 
of  being  the  most  musical  in  Italy,  have 
acquired  a  European  reputation.  The 
academy  was  founded  by  Yincenzo 
Carrati,  in  1666,  and  has  numbered 
among  its  members  the  most  eminent 
professors  of   the  two  last  centuries 
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Magdalen,  the  Virgin,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Francis,  by  the  same,  with  the  in* 
scription  "  Francia  Aurifex.*'  4th,  The 
Sposalisio,  by  Cotta,  6th,  St.  Francis 
in  ecstacy,  by  Gesst,  a  superb  painting 
worthy  of  Guido.  8th,  The  Madonna 
del  Monte,  supposed  by  Masini  to  be 
a  Greek  painting,  had  the  inscription 
on  the  back  '^  Oput  Lippi  DahnatUf^ 
but  it  was  unfortunately  cut  away  a 
few  years  back.  10th,  The  Annuncia- 
tion,  with  St.  Francis  and  St.  George, 
another  beautiful  work  of  Francia. 
12th,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Mauari.  ITth,  The  St.  John  theETan- 
gelist  is  from  the  design  of  Lodorico 
Caracci  by  ^ntonia  Pinetti,  who  has 
added  her  name  and  the  date,  1614. 
Outside  the  church  is  a  long  and  beau- 
tiful portico,  painted  in  fresco  by  Gia- 
como  Lippo  da  Budrio  and  other  pupils 
of  the  Caracci.  The  Shepherds  wor- 
shipping the  newly-bom  Saviour  is  by 
Paolo  Caracci,  from  a  design  by  his 
brother  Lodovico. 

The  ancient  little  church  of  the 
Madonna  di  Mezzaratta,  built  in  1106, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  museums 
of  sacred  Italian  art.  Malvasia  and 
Lanzi  both  regarded  its  frescoes  as  in- 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  first  epoch 
of  the  Bolognese  school.  Lanzi  indeed 
says,  '^  This  church  is,  with  respect  to 
the  Bolognese  school,  what  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  is  with  regard  to  the 
Florentine, — an  arena  where  the  best 
artists  of  the  14th  century,  who  flou- 
rished in  those  parts,  wrought  in  com- 
petition with  each  other.  They  have 
not  the  simplicity,  the  elegance,  the 
grouping,  which  constitute  the  merit 
of  the  Giottetchi;  but  they  evince  a 
degree  of  fancy,  a  fire,  a  method  of 
colouring,  which  Michael  Angelo  and 
the  Caracci,  considering  the  time  in 
which  they  lived,  thought  by  no  means 
contemptible.  On  the  contrary,  when 
these  pictures  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  decay,  they  advised  and  pro- 
moted their  restoration.  Hence  in  this 
church  there  were  painted  at  various 
times  historical  pieces  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  not  only  by  the 
scholars  of  Franco  Bolognese,  but  bv 


The  Lyceum,  founded  in  1805,  by  the 
common  council  of  the  city  as  a  school 
of  music,  is  enriched  with  the  unri- 
valled musical  library  and  collections 
uf  the  celebrated  Padre  Martini.  The 
library  contains  no  less  than  17,000 
volumes  of  printed  music,  and  the  finest 
collection  of  ancient  manuscript  music 
in  existence.  There  is  an  interesting 
collection  of  portraits  of  professors  and 
dilettanti,  another  of  antique  instru- 
ments, and  a  fine  series  of  choir-ibooks 
with  miniatures.  An  institution  like 
this,  founded  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, would  do  honour  to  corporations 
nearer  home  than  Bologna ;  and  yet  we 
are  told  that  travellers  hi  Italy  have 
nothing  to  see  and  nothing  to  learn 
until  they  arrive  at  its  three  great 
capitals,  Florence,  Rume,  and  Naples. 

Environ^  of  Bologna. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Porta 
Castiglione  is. the  church  of  the  Miteri- 
cordia,  ruined  in  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  partly  rebuilt  with  little 
regard  to  the  uniformity  of  the  original 
plan.  It  contains,  some  pictures  of  in- 
terest. The  Annunciation,  on  the  wall 
of  the  small  nave,  is  by  Passarotti ; 
the  Virgin,  at  the  2nd  altar,  is  by  Lippo 
Dalmano  ;  at  the  $th,  is  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Ceii;  at  the  6th, 
the  Virgin,  Child,  and  St.  John*  attri- 
buted to  Jnnocenzio  da  Imola  ;  at  the 
high  altar,  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Resurrection  are  by  Francia  ;  8th,  the 
Tabernacle  supported  by  four  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  is  carved  in  cypress 
wood  by  Marco  Tedeico  of  Cremona, 
an  able  sculptor  in  wood,  who  also 
carved  the  ornaments  of  the  organ  and 
singing  gallery. 

Outside  the  Porta  di  S.  Mamolo  is 
the  fine  church  of  the  Annunziata,  be- 
longing to  the  Francescan  convent.  It 
has  some  interesting  paintings,  particu- 
larly some  remarkable  examples  of 
Francia,  which  the  traveller  should 
lose  no  opportunity  of  studying.  In 
the  2nd  chapel  is  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  St.  John,  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
Francis,  by  this  glorious  old  master. 
In  the  3rd  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  the 
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Galasso  of  Ferrara,  and  an  nnknown 
imitator  of  Giotto'g  style,  whom  Lamo 
in  his  MS.  maintains  to  be  Giotto  him- 
self/* The  names  of  these  early  fresco 
painters,  giren  by  Lanzi  as  the  scholars 
of  Franco  Bolognese,  and  by  whom  this 
church  was  painted,  are  Fitale  da  Bo' 
hgna,  Lorenzo,  Simone  dai  Croeifissi, 
Jac9po  Avanziy  and  Cristo/orOf  recorded 
only  as  **  Cristoforo  pittore."  But  their 
frescoes  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  time,  and  more  particularly 
from  repairs  and  alterations  for  the 
convenience  of  the  adjoining  building. 
Of  those  which  remain,  the  following 
may  be  enumerated.  A  Nativity,  with 
a  multitude  of  angels,  over  the  great 
door,  attributed  by  Msdvasia  to  Vitah. 
On  the  right  wall  are  two  series  of  sub- 
jects from  the  Old  Testament:  one 
illustrating  the  Creation;  Adam  and 
Eve,  with  Cain  and  Abel,  Eve  repre- 
sented as  spinning,  Adam  at  wmk,  and 
the  two  children  gracefully  at  play; 
Noah  building  the  ark.  In  six  other 
compartments  is  given  the  history  of 
Moses :  four  of  these  are  fortunately 
well  preserved:  the  first  represents 
Moses  exhibiting  the  tables  of  the 
Law;  the  second,  the  punishment  of 
the  rebels,  believed  to  be  by  Giotto; 
the  third,  the  slaughter  of  the  idola- 
ters ;  and  the  fourth,  the  worship  of 
the  golden  calf.  On  the  left  wall  are 
two  series  of  subjects  from  the  New 
Testament :  the  upper  begins  with  the 
CircumciBion,  but  they  have  been 
spoiled  by  retouching.  Of  the  other 
series  only  two  remain,  the  first  of 
which  represents  Christ  healing  the 
sick ;  and  the  second,  the  Probatica 
Piscina,  with  the  inscription  Simon 
fecit. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Strada  del 
Monte  are  the  church  and  convent  of 
S.  Paoh  in  Monte,  recently  constructed 
from  the  designs  of  Dr.  Vannini.  The 
church  has  some  paintings  by  Passa- 
rotti,  Cavedone,  Elisabetta  Sirani,  Carlo 
Cignani,  &c. 

Not  far  from  this  are  the  Bagni  di 
Mario,  an  octagonal  building,  con- 
structed in  1564,  by  Tommaso  Lau- 
lettij  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 


purifying  the  water  for  the  fountain  of 
Neptune.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  aqueduct,  built,  it 
is  said,  by  Marius,  and  restored  by 
Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  in- 
scriptions in  the  Museum  prove. 

On  the  hill  above  Bologna,  beau- 
tifully situated,  stands  the  church  of 
San  Michele  in  Boko,  attached  to  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  the  Olivetans. 
This  great  establishment,  in  the  time 
of  Bishop  Burnet  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  monastic  splendour  in  Italy, 
was  suppressed  at  the  French  inyasion; 
its  magnificent  halls  were  converted 
into  barracks  and  prisons  for  con- 
demned criminals,  and  its  best  pictures 
were  carried  to  Paris.  The  wsJls  and 
ceilings  pajnted  by  the  Caiacci  and 
their  school  are  gradually  falling  into 
ruin,  and  the  famous  court,  which  was 
entirely  decorated  by  these  great  artists, 
is  now  a  melancholy  wreck.  Many  of 
the  paintings  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  of  those  which  remain  the  subjects 
are  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  They 
represented  the  history  of  St.  Benedict 
and  St.  Cecilia;  those  by  Guido  were 
retouched  only  a  few  years  before  bis 
death. 

The  library  of  the  convent,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Giacomo 
Monti,  had  in  its  several  compart- 
ments paintings  illustrating  the  subjects 
of  the  works  contained  in  them ;  they 
were  executed  by  Canuti,  a  pupil  of 
Guido,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Abbe 
Pepoli,  but  they  have  shared  in  the 
general  ruin.  In  the  splendid  dormi- 
tory, 427  feet  in  length,  is  preserved  the 
dial  of  the  clock  painted  by  Jnnocenzio 
da  Jmoltt  with  figures  and  festoons  of 
fruit. 

At  the  gate  called  La  Porta  di  Sa- 
ragozza,  is  the  magnificent  arch  de« 
signed  by  Monti  in  1675,  as  a  propy- 
Iseum  or  entrance  to  the  celebrated 
Portico  leading  to  the  Madonna  di  S. 
Luca.  This  extraordinary  example  of 
public  spirit  and  devotion  was  pro- 
jected by  the  Canon ico  Zeneroli  of 
Pieve  di  Cento,  who  presented  to  the 
senate  his  memorial  on  the  subject  in 
1672.     On  the  2Sth  June,  1674,  the 
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fiist  stone  was  laid  between  what  are 
DOW  the  130th  and  13Ut  arches.    The 
portico  is  tweWe  feet  broad,  and  fifteen 
feet  high,   and  eonsists  of  two  por- 
tioDS;  one  called  the  Portico  di  Pia- 
nura,  the  other  the  P.  della  Salita ;  it 
is  Dot  in  one  continued  line,  but  makes 
serenil  angle*  in  consequence  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  ground.     In  1676, 
the  whole  pprtico  of  the  plain,  con- 
sisting of  306  arches,  was  completed 
at  the  cost  of  90,900  scudi.     Here  the 
Portico   della  Salita  begins,   and    is 
united  to  the  first  portico  by  the  grand 
arch,   called,   from   the  neighbouring 
torrent,   the    "Arco    di   Meloncello," 
bnilt  at  the  cost  of  the  Monti  family 
by  Carlo  Francesco  Dotti,  from  the 
designs   of  Bibiena.     The  difficulties 
of  (he  ascent  were  skilfully  oTercorae 
by  the  architects,  Gio.  Antonio  Conti, 
Torn,  Albertoni,  and  Laghi ;  and  the 
money  was  raised   by  die  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  aided 
by  the  donations   of  the  corporation 
and  religious  communities,  as  is  shown 
by  the  inscriptions  recording  their  be- 
nefactions. .  The   theatres    even    pro- 
moted the  work  by  presenting  the  pro- 
oeeds  of  different  performances  given 
for  the  purpose.     From  1676  to  1730, 
3^  arches  of  the  ascent  were  finished, 
with  the  fifteen  chapels  of  the  Rosary, 
at  the  cost  of  170,300  scudi ;  and  in 
1739  the  entire  portico  was  completed, 
including,  from  the  Porta  di  Saragozza 
to  the  church,  no  less  than  635  arches, 
covering   a  line  little  short  of  three 
miles  in  length. 

The  magnificent  church,  occupying 
the  summit  of  the  Monte  della  Guardia, 
derives  its  name  of  the  Madorma  di  S» 
Latca,  from  one  of  those  numerous 
black  images  of  the  Virgin,  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  St.  Luke.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  to  this  spot  in 
1160,  by  a  hermit  from  Constantinople ; 
and  is  still  regarded  with  so  much  vene- 
ration, that  its  annual  visit  to  the  city 
is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic festivals  of  the  Bolognese.  The 
church  was  built  in  the  last  century 
from  the  designs  of  Dotti,  but  not  in 
the    purest   taste.      It    contains    nu- 


merous paintings  by  modem  artists, 
but  none  cff  the  great  Bolognese  mas- 
ters, excepting  a  Madonna  with  8. 
Domenico,  and  the  fifteen  Mysteries 
of  the  Rosary,  in  the  3rd  chapel, 
by  OvidOf  remarkable  chiefly  as  one 
of  his  earliest  productions.  The  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin  is  pre- 
served in  a  recess  above  the  high  altar, 
in  a  case  of  marble  and  bronze  gilt,  the 
donation  of  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  and  is 
still  the  object  of  many  pilgrimages. 
The  view  from  Monte  della  Gaaidia 
is  alone  sufBcient  to  repay  a  visit  to 
the  church.  The  rich  and  glowing 
plains,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apen- 
nines, are  seen  spread  out  like  a  map  in 
the  foreground,  studded  with  villages, 
churches,  convents,  and  cities,  among 
which  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Modena,  and 
Imola  may  be  distinctly  recognised. 
Towards  the  east  the  prospect  is 
boundeil  by  tbe  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
on  the  west  and  south  the  eye  ranges 
along  the  picturesque  and  broken  line 
of  Apennines.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  scene  more  charming  or 
more  beautiful. 

In  returning  to  the  city,  the  ancient 
Certoia,  built  in  1335  by  the  Carthu- 
sian monks,  and  suppressed  in  1797, 
deserves  a  visit.  It  was  consecrated 
in  1802  as  the  public  cemetery,  and 
has  been  much  praised  as  a  fine  model 
for  an  extensive  Campo  Santo.  It  was 
the  first  result  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon,  who  forbad  the  burial  of  the 
dead  within  the  city  ;  and  its  regula- 
tions are  remarkable  as  establishing  no 
exclusion  of  sect,  although  a  separate 
inclosure  is  set  apart  for  Protestants 
and  Jews.  The  church  still  retains 
many  remarkable  paintings:  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  right  hand,  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  two  saints  by  the 
side,  are  by  Canuti ;  the  S.  Bruno,  at 
the  altar,  is  by  Cesi.  The  other  large 
picture,  representing  the  Ascension,  is 
by  BUnena,  the  founder  of  the  eminent 
Bolognese  family  of  that  name,  and 
the  pupil  of  Aibeun,  whose  style  is 
evident  in  this  work.  In  another 
chapel  is  the  Supper  in  the  House  of 
the  Pharisee,  and  the  Magdalen  at  the 
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feet  of  Christ,  by  Jndrea  Sirani,  The 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  large  and  pow- 
erful composition,  by  his  celebrated 
daughter  EUtabetta  Sirunif  the  fa- 
Tourite  pupil  of  Guido,  painted  in  her 
tvrentieth  year,  and  inscribed  with  her 
name.  The  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  Christ  driving  the  money- 
changers from  the  Temple,  and  the  four 
(parthusiaii  Saints,  were  the  last  works 
of  CnMst.  The  two  pictures  represent- 
ing Christ  entering  Jerusalem,  and 
Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin  with 
the  host  of  patriarchs  after  the  re- 
surrection, are  by  Lorenzo  PatinelH. 
At  the  high  altar,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Christ  praying  in  the  garden,  and  the 
Deposition,  are  by  Cesi.  In  the  inner 
chapel,  are  the  Annunciation,  by  Cai ; 
Christ  bearing  the  cross,  a  half-length 
in  fresco,  by  Lodovico  Caracci;  S. 
Bernardino  in  fresco,  by  Amico  Asper- 
tini;  and  Christ  bearing  the  cross,  by 
MasMri, 

The  Cemetery  occupies  the  spacious 
corridors  and  cloisters  of  the  convent, 
which  have  been  prepared  with  niches 
in  the  walls  to  receive  the  dead,  on  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  catacombs.  The 
general  effect  is  very  fine,  and  some  of 
the  tombs  and  monuments  are  remark- 
able not  only  for  the  names  they  record, 
but  for  the  character  of  their  design. 
Three  collections  of  engravings  from 
these  monuments  have  been  published, 
as  well  as  two  volumes  of  inscriptions, 
composed  by  Professor  Schiassi,  and 
much  admired  for  their  pure  Latinity. 

The  ancient  church  of  the  Capuccini 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
productions  of  AnnibaU  Careuxi,  At 
the  Ist  altar,  the  S.  Giuseppe  da  I^eon- 
essa  is  by  Ercole  Grciziam ;  the  por- 
trait of  the  Blessed  Imelda  Lambertini 
in  fresco,  is  a  contemporaneous  work 
(1333),  and  is  therefore  regarded  as 
authentic.  In  the  3rd  chapel,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Jerome,  half  figures,  are  by 
Innocenzio  da  Imola  ;  the  Sposalizio,  at 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Orazio  Samacchim; 
in  the  8th  chapel,  the  Crucifixion  is  by 
Poitarotti ;  and  in  the  9tb,  the  Blessed 


hoteato  da  Brindisi  is  by  Ercole  Chra- 
ziani.  The  Madonna  and  Child,  in 
fresco,  on  the  side  wall,  is  by  Lippo 
Dalnumo^  and  was  brought  here  from 
the  ruins  of  some  other  church.  The 
singular  secies  of  heads  of  saints  is 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century,  aa  are  also  the 
symbolical  paintings  of  the  roof,  but 
they  are  very  probably,  of  earlier 
origin. 

Leaving  the  city  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, at  the  Porta  Iif  aggiore,  is-  the 
Portico^  degh  Scaki^  consisting  of  167 
arches,  and  1700  feet  in  length,  lead- 
ing to  the  church  called  G&  iS!cvsXrt» 
or  the  Madonna  di  Strada  Maggiore. 
The  church  has  some  good  paintings, 
among  which  may  be  remarked  a  very 
beautiful  Holy  Family  by  Pasineiii  ,- 
the  Sta.  Teresa  praying,  by  Canuti  ; 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Sab- 
batini,  and  other  works  of  the  Bolognese 
school. 

The  sulphureous  Baths  of  Porretta^ 
discovered  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  celebrated  by  numerous  me- 
dical writers  of  the  succeeding  age, 
still  maintain  an  undiminished  po- 
pularity in  cutaneous  and  glandular 
affections.  They  are  situated  in  an 
elevated  but  sheltered  nook  of  the 
Apennines,  close  to  the  frontier  of 
Tuscany,  and  upon  the  Reno,  which 
rises  in  the  rocky  recesses  beyond  them. 
A  good  road  from  Bologna,  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  leads  to  the  baths, 
where  good  accommodation  is  provided 
for  visitors  and  invalids.  To  those  who 
are  disposed  to  devote  a  few  days  to 
excursions  among  the  mountains,  a 
more  convenient  spot  for  the  purpose 
could  hardly  be  discovered. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  en- 
virons of  Bologna,  Quaiecchioy  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  in  which 
Giovanni  Bentivoglio  was  overthrown 
by  the  army  of  Gian  Galeazzo,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  allied  army  of  Flo- 
rence and  Bologna,  under  Bentivoglio 
and  Bernardo  de  Serres,  had  encamped 
at  Casalecchio,  contrary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  latter  general,  who  was 
anxious  to   have  retired   within    the 
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can  nerer  be  at  a  lots  for  good  advice : 
the  ordinary  fee,  either  for  physicians 
or  snrgeons  is  five  pauls,  and  for 
simple  consultation  two  scudi« 

The  climate  is  considered  healthy, 
but  in  winter  Bologna  is  reputed  to  be 
the  coldest,  and  in  summer  the  hottest 
city  in  Italy;  it  is  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  no  proof  of  these  statements, 
founded  upon  actual  observation,  has 
yet  been  adduced.  In  other  respects 
Bologna,  from  its  beautiful  situation, 
amply  provided  vrith  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  with  a  learned 
and  intellectual  society,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  works  of  art,  is  peculiarly  calcu> 
lated  to  be  an  agreeable  residence. 

The  Bolognese  dialect,  of  all  the  forms 
of  unwritten  s])eech  which  the  traveller 
will  meet  with  in  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
I  is  the  most  puzzling  and  corrupt.  It 
.was  aptly  described  by  the  learned 
I  grammarian  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Aulus  Gellius  Parrhasius,  as  the  raw- 
eida  Bononenaium  ioquacitas.  Forsyth 
says,  "with  all  the  learning  in  its 
bosom,  Bologna  has  suffered  its  dialect, 
that  dialect  which  Dante  adtnired  as 
the  purest  of  Italy,  to  degenerate  into 
a  coarse,  thiok,  truncated  jargon,  full 
of  apocope,  and  unintelligible  to 
strangers;*'  and  it  would  be  difficult, 
we  believe,  to  find  one  who  has  ever 
mastered  it. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  Bo- 
lognese,  we    may  refer  to  the  well- 
known  description  by  Tassoni : 
**  II  Bolognese  e  un  poxKil  del  demonio 
Che  non  si  pud  fienar  con  al<:uu  freno." 

This  character,  at  first  sight  so  for- 
midable, would  seem  to  refer  to  the 
independent  spirit,  and  to  the  love  of 
political  freedom  imbibed  from  their 
ancient  republican  in^tutions.  It  has 
been  a  fashion  with  many  passing 
tourists  of  our  own  time  to  depreciate 
the  Bolognese;  but  the  calumny,  if 
there  ever  were  any  foundation  for  it, 
applies  no  longer ;  and  in  education, 
in  character,  and  in  the  arts  and  civi- 
lization of  life,  Bologna  stands  pro- 
minently forward  in  ^e  first  ranks  of 
European  cities. 

Travellers  who  may  have  occasio'^ 
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walls  of  the  city.  While  they  were 
awaiting  reinforcements  from  Florence, 
the  Milanese,  under  Alberigo  da  Bar- 
biano,  gave  them  battle,  June  26, 
1402.  The  Bolognese  troops,  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  Bentivoglio,  refused 
to  fight ;  Bernardo  de  Serres  was  taken 
prisoner;  Ifae  inhabitants,  enconraged 
by  the  faithless  promises  made  to  the 
Gozzadini  and  the  other  emigrants  by 
Gian  Galeaezo,  that  he  would  restore 
their  republic,  opened  the  gates  to  the 
Milanese,  and  two  days  afterwards 
Bentivoglio  was  massacred  at  the  order 
of  Barbiano.  In  1511,  Casalecchio 
was  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Sieur  de  Chaumont,  general  of 
Louis  XII.,  over  the  troops  of  Julius 
II.,  commanded  by  the  Dilke  of  Ur- 
bino.  It  was  fought  on  the  21st  of 
May,  and  was  called  the  "  ilay  of  the 
ass-drivers,"' because  the  French  knights 
returned  driving  asses  loaded  with  their 
booty. 

The  epithet  of  Graua,  given  to  Bo- 
logna by  the  historian  Paul  Van 
Merle,  of  Leyden,  in  the  rixteenth 
century,  applies  as  much  to  the  Iwing 
and  culinary  delicacies  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  to  the  productions  of  its  fertile 
territory.  The  wines  of  its  neighbour- 
hood are  very  tolerable,  and  the  fruits, 
particularly  the  grapes,  are  much  es- 
teemed. The  mortadetla,  everywhere 
known  as  the  Bologna  sausage,  still 
keeps  up  its  reputation ;  and  the  cer- 
veUatOy  or  pudding  of  raisins  and  fine 
kernels,  a  fiavourite  dish  at  the  table- 
d'h6tes,  is  claimed  as  peculiar  to  the 
city. 

Mr.  Beokford  iias  designated  Bologna 
as  ^'  a  city  of  puppy  dogs  and  sausages.*' 
The  dogs  of  Bologna,  so  celebrated  in 
tiie  middle  ages,  which  stil'l  figure  in 
the*  city  arms,  and  are  alluded  to  in 
the  epitaph  on  King  Enzius  in  the 
church  of  Sk  Domenico,  were  worthy 
of  more  resp^<A  than  is  implied  in  this 
flippant  remark  :  they  have  unfortu- 
nately disappeared,  and  no  trace  of 
their  ancient  breed  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. 

In  a  University  town,  so  celebrated 
for  its  medical  professors,  the  invalid 
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to  send  works  of  art,  &c.  to  England, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Messrs. 
M^Cracken  have  two  agents  in  Bologna, 
Signor  Flavio  Perotti,  the  British  vice- 
consul,  and  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Landi 
and  Roncadelli. 

A  diligence  which  runs  twice  a  week 
between  Rome  and  Milan  keeps  up  a 
constant  communication  with  those 
two  capitals,  but  it  is  a  slow  and  tire- 
some conveyance.  The  time  it  re- 
quires for  tiie  journey  between  Bologna. 
and  Rome,  without  stopping  to  sleep 
on  the  road,  is  not  less  than  ninety 
hours!  The  courier  is  more  certain, 
but  the  traveller  cannot  secure  a  seat 
until  he  arrives,  and  must  then  take 
his  chance  of  finding  one  vacant.  A 
procaccio  passes  twice  a  week  by  the 
Canale  Naviglio,  between  Bologna 
and  Ferrara. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding from  Bologna  to  Rome,  with- 
out passing  through  Florence  (Route  7), 
may  follow  the  interesting  road  through 
Forli,  and  along  the  Adriatic  to  An- 
cona  (Route  14),  from  whence,  or 
indeed  from  Fano,  higher  up  (Route 
16),  a  post-road  falls  into  the  high 
Roman  road  at  Foligno.  This  would 
also  enable  them  to  visit  Ravenna 
(Route  12). 

ROUTE  7. 

BOLOGNA   TO   FLOBENCE. 

Bologna  to  Filigare,  the  1        . 

Tuscan  Frontier  .      *  J 
Filigare  to  Florence      .         5 

9  Posts. 

The  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence 
^  crosses  the  Apennines,  which  separate 
the  plains  of  Llombardy  from  Tuscany. 
It  is  an  excellent  road,  well  constructed, 
and  well  kept  Its  slope  is  as  gradual, 
as  that  of  the  Simplon ;  but  oxen  are 
considered  necessary.  The  time  occu- 
pied by  a  vetturino  in  performing  the 
journey  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 
The  scenery  of  these  Apennines  is  often 
picturesque  and  pleasing,  but  it  wants 
the  grandeur  and  boldness  of  the  Alps. 
The  vegetation  appears    stunted   and 


GolourlesB,  and  the  ouUiDe  of  the  moun- 
tains presents  a  series  of  gentle  undula- 
tions without  any  precipitous  or  defined 
peaks ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  deep  and 
well-wooded  valleys  by  which  they  are 
intersected,  and  the  occasional  bursts 
of  romantic  scenery  which  the  windings 
of  the  road  disclose,  are  sufficient  to 
make  amends  for  these  deficiencies. 

From  Bologna  to  Pianoro  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  rich  plains  which 
extend  to  the  very  base  of  the  moun- 
tains; soon  after  leaving  the  city  it 
crosses  the  Savena. 

1 4  Pianoro.  From  hence  to  Lojano  an 
additional  horse  is  required  for  ewerj 
pair,  with  oxen  for  the  steep  ascents. 
This  regulation  of  course  does  not  apply 
to  carriages  descending  from  Lojano  to 
Pianoro.  The  price  of  the  extra  horse 
is  fixed  at  five  pauls.  The  road  begins 
gradually  to  ascend  at  this  point,  pre- 
senting some  fine  views  over  the  rich 
plains  of  Bologna. 

1^  Lojano.  A  post  station  with  a  good 
inn.  From  this  elevated  spot  the  view 
is  very  striking  and  extensive ;  the  eye 
ranges  along  the  chain  of  distant  Alps, 
embracing  the  vast  basin  of  the  Po 
from  Turin  to  the  Adriatic,  Milan, 
Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  with  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  majestic  river 
winding  through  these  rich  and  fertile 
plains.  The  papal  frontier  is  at  Zm  Ca, 
where  the  inn  is  to  bad  and  overrun 
witli  vermin  that  travellers  will  do  well 
to  avoid  it. 

1  Filigare,  the  first  station  of  the 
Tuscan  frontier.  At  Pietramalay  beyond 
it,  is  the  custom-house,  where  passporte 
are  examined  and  vis^d,  and  the 
trunks  generally  plumbed.  There  is  a 
very  tolerable  inn  here.  This  upper 
portion  of  the  Pass  being  about  mid- 
way between  the  two  seas,  is  much 
exposed  to  storms,  and  is  bitterly  cold 
in  winter.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Pietramala  is  a  singular  pheno- 
menon, called  the  "  Fuoco  di  legno,"* 
which  deserves  a  visit,  as  it  is  very 
often  the  first  appearance  of  the  kind 
which  the  traveller  has  an  opportunity 
of  examining.  It  occurs  in  a  hill  of 
clay  slate  resting  upon  limestone   at 
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Ae  loot  of  the  Monte  di  Fo,  in  a  space 
of  not  xnofe  than  a  dozen  yards  in  cir- 
cumference ;  this  spot  is  covered  with 
loose  stones,  from  among  which  flames 
about  a  foot  high  constantly  issue,  pre- 
senting an  appearance  like  the  fire  of  a 
I  coal-mine.  The  flames  always  bum 
j  brightest  in  stormy  weather,  when  they 
I  crackle  and  rise  to  a  height  of  three  feet 
I  or  more.  They  deposit  a  carbonaceous 
matter  like  soot,  and  give  out  consider- 
able heat.  The  colour  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  is  described  by  the  country  people 
as  blue  by  day  aad  yellow  by  night ! 
Volta  investigated  these  phenomena, 
and  attributed  them  to  the  disengage- 
ment of  oxygen  gas,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  the  surface.  Another 
phenomenon  near  Pietramala  is  the 
spring  called  the  AcquaBt^'oy  which 
babbles  up  like  boilmg  water;  it  is, 
however,  quite  cold,  and  takes  fire  on 
applying  a  light,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame  passing  into  yellow. 

From  Pietramala  a  very  steep  ascent 
of  about  two  hours  brings  us  to~- 

1  Covigliajo,  a  solitary  post-house, 
which  bad  in  former  days  a  bad  repu- 
tation. Monte  Radicoso,  near  it,  the 
highest  summit  of  this  part  of  the 
Apennines,  was  ascertained  by  the  baro- 
metrical measurements  of  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh,  in  1775,  to  be  1,001  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  by  the 
Italian  authorities  it  is  given  as  2,718 
Paris  feet.  Near  the  custom-house 
station  of  Fu/o,  between  Covigliajo  and 
Monte  Carelli,  the  river  Santemo  has 
its  origin. 

1   Monte  Carelli.     From  this  post- 
station  to  Covigliajo,  a  third  horse,  or 
oxen,  are  required  by  the  tariff.     The 
road  descends  rapidly  from  this  place 
into  those  beautiful  valleys  which  are 
so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  middle- 
I      ages,  and  in  Italian  poetry,  under  the 
I      general  name  of  Val  di  Mugello.     On 
approaching  the  valley  of  the  Sieve, 
j      about  midway  between  Monte  Carelli 
and  Cafaggiolo,  is  Le  Maschere,  for- 
I      merly  a  nobleman's  country-seat,  now 
!      converted  into  a  good  inn,  and  so  pic- 
turesquely placet^  that  many  travellers 


desirous  of  seeing  more  of  the  beauties 
of  these  Apennines  make  it  their  halting 
place  for  days,  and  even  weeks.  ^^  Seated 
on  the  highest  summit  of  the  Apennines, 
it  overlooks  the  brow  of  a  mountain 
which,  although  covered  with  trees,  is 
almost  perpendicular;  while  on  the 
plain  far  below  lies  tlie  beautiful  vale 
of  Arno,  bound  by  a  circle  of  magni- 
ficent hills,  sometimes  rising  in  accli- 
vities, sometimes  in  polished  knolls  or 
bold  promontories,  cultivated  to  the 
very  summit  with  the  vine  and  olive, 
interspersed  with  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
and  thickly  studded  with  villas,  con- 
vents, and  churches,  presenting  an 
aspect  of  extraordinary  animation  and 
beauty.  Turning  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  rich,  lively,  and  cultivated 
landscape^  to  the  bold  country  spread 
abroad  among  the  Apennines  behind 
the  Mascheie,  you  behold  a  prospect 
finely  contrasting  nature  in  all  its 
most  polished  splendour  with  the  wild 
and  majestic  grandeur  of  mountain 
scenery." — J(Jm  Bell. 

1  Cafaggiolo,  a  small  post-station 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sieve.  A 
short  distance  beyond  it  the  old  road 
from  Bologna  to  Florence  through 
Firenzuola  and  Scarperia  falls  into 
this  route.  About  midway  between 
this  and  the  next  station  we  pass  the 
villages  of  Tagliaferro  and  Vaglia, 
both  on  the  torrent  Carza,  whose  left 
bank  the  road  follows  to  Fontebuona. 
On  an  eminence  on  the  left,  surrounded 
by  cypress  plantations,  is  seen  the  pic- 
turesque convent  of  Monte  Senario,  be- 
longing to  the  Servites. 

1  Fontebuona.  A  third  horse  is 
necessary  from  Florence  to  this  station. 
A  short  distance  beyond  Fontebuona 
on  the  left  is  PratoUno,  once  the 
favourite  seat  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
Tuscany,  situated  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  a  hill  embosomed  in  fine 
trees.  The  beautiful  villa,  designed  by 
the  great  Florentine  architect  Bernardo 
Buoutalenti,  for  Francesco  de'  Medici, 
son  of  Cosmo  I.,  to  receive  his  cele- 
brated mistress  Bianca  Capello,  has 
long  been  demolished.  The  money 
lavished  upon  its  decorations,  its  gitf' 
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d'acqua,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  in  the 
worst  taste,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  782,000  crowns,  an  expenditure 
upon  which  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
II.  gaye  an  expressive  commentary 
when  he  said  that  the  money  there 
wasted  would  have  built  a  hundred 
hospitals.  Besides  the  grottoes,  foun- 
tains, and  labyrinths  of  Pratolino,  there 
is  a  colossal  monster,  called  the  statue 
of  the  A^nnines,  sixty  feet  in  height, 
conceived  in  the  worst  possible  taste, 
and  little  fitted  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  a  city  as  Florence.  The  artist's 
name  is  happily  unknown ;  for  although 
some  recent  travellers  have  hinted  at 
John  of  Bologna  and  Benvenuto  Cel- 
Imi,  no  one  who  has  studied  their 
works  can  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
either  of  these  great  men  is  answerable 
for  such  a  deformity.  The  beauties  of 
Pratolino  and  of  Bianca  are  frequently 
celebrated  by  Tasso ; 

"  Dianzi  all*  ombra  di  fama  occulta  e  bruna, 
Quasi  ^Hcesti,  PratoUuo,  ascoso ; 
Or  la  tua  donna  tatito  onor  t'  aggiunge, 
Che  piega  alia  seconda  alta  fortuna 
Gli  antichi  giogbi  V  Apennia  nevoso; 
Ed  AUante,  ed  Olimpo,  aucor  si  lungo, 
Ne  confin  la  tua  gloria  ascunde  e  gerra ; 
Ma  del  tuo  picciol  nome  em-pi  la  terra." 
Rime,  360. 

The  desce'kit  hence  to  Florence,  along 
an  excellent  road,  is  one  of  th^  finest 
drives  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Every 
eminence  is  studded  with  villas ;  the 
country  rich  in  vineyards  and  olive- 
groves,  seefms  literally  **  a  land  of  oil 
and  wine" ;  cultivation  appears  in  its 
highest  perfection ;  the  Etruscan  fortress 
of  Fiesole,  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
Milton,  rises  magnificently  from  the 
opjiosite  bank  of  the  Mugnone;  and 
Florence,  with  its  domes,  and  cam- 
paniles, and  battlemented  towers,  bni-sts 
upon  the  view.  This  approach  recalls 
the  remark  of  Ariosto,  that  if  all  the 
villas  which  are  scattered  to  if  the  soil 
produced  them  over  the  hills  of  the 
Val  d*Arno,  were  collected  within  one 
wall,  two  Romes  could  not  vie  with 
iFlorence. 

"  A  veder  pien  di  tante  ville  i  colli. 
Per  cbe'  1  terren  vele  germogli,  coma 
Vermene  germogliar  suole,  e  rampolli. 


Se  dentro  un  mar,  sotto  nn  medesmo  nome 
Fosser  raccolti  i  taoi  palazzi  spaxsi. 
Non  ti  sarian  da  pareggiar  due  Rome.** 

Rime,  cap.  xvi. 

Florence  is  entered  by  the  Porta  San 
Gallo,  the  only  one  which  is  kept  open 
at  night. 

I  Florence;  described  in  '<  North- 
ern Handbook." 

ROUTE  8. 

FLORENCE  TO  FORLI. 

70  Miles. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  tnotintaiu 
road,  recently  opened  by  the  Tuscan  go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  direct  communication  across  the 
Apennines  between  Florence,  Rimini, 
Raventia,  and  the  other  towns  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It 
is  in  admirable  order,  and  is  constructed 
on  the  best  principles  of  modem  en- 
gineering. 

A  diligence,  or  rather  a  large  vetturino 
carriage  with  the  mail,  leaves  Florence 
three  times  a  week  for  Forli,  changing 
horses  at  Dicomano  and  Rocca.  It 
leaves  Florence  at  midnight^  arrives  at 
Dicomano  about  6  A.M.,  reaches  the 
summit  of  the  pass  about  11,  arrives  at 
Rocca  about  2,  and  at  Forli  about 
7  P.M.  The  fare  is  26  pauls.  The  time 
occnpie<l  in  the  journey  would  be  less 
in  a  private  carriage  or  a  hired  vetturin, 
and  different  resting-places  would  pro- 
bably be  chosen  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties.  The  journey, 
however,  would  be  too  long  and  too 
fatiguing  for  many  travellers  if  per- 
formed in  a  single  day,  and  in  that  case 
San  Benedetto  would  be  the  best  halt- 
ing-place for  the  first  night.  These 
matters  should  be  arrang^  with  the 
vetturino  before  departure  from  Flo- 
rence. A  party  of  two  or  three  would 
find  it  much  more  agreeable  to  hire 
a  carriage  for  the  journey  than  to  travel 
by  the  diligence ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  much  more  expensive. 

Leaving  Florence  by  the  Roman 
road  through  Arezxo,  we  proceed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Arno  as  far  as  the  first 
post  on  that  Route,  Pontassteve,  where 
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the  ForB  rood  ahrikei  off  to  Ihe  north- 
east, and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Sieve 
as  far  as  Dicomano.  The  scenery  is 
very  fine  in  many  parts,  but  it  becomes 
wild  and  rugged  as  we  approach  the 
lofty  chain  of  Apennines  over  which 
the  road  is  carried. 

20  m.  Dicomatto,  the  first  stage.  It 
is  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  and  has  two  inns,  the  Passe- 
rini  and  the  Leone  d'oro.  It  is  an  old 
town,  but  has  little  beyond  its  position 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passing  tra- 
veller. On  leaving  the  town,  the  road 
proceeds  up  the  valley  of  the  San  Go- 
denzo*  At  Carbonile  extra  horses  are 
put  on,  in  order  to  master  the  ascent^ 
which  is  extremely  steep.  The  village 
of  San  GwUnzOy  through  which  £e 
road  passes,  is  situated  among  richly 
wooded  and  agreeable  scenery.  Beyond 
it  the  steepness  of  the  ascent  increases, 
but  the  road  is  admirably  constructed, 
although  it  appears  dangerous  in  narts 
from  being  insufficiently  protected  above 
the  deep  ravines.  The  summit  is  usually 
reached  by  the  diligence  about  II  a.m. 
The  descent  is  grddual  and  well  ma* 
oaged;  the  Osteria  Nuova  is  soon 
passed,  and  the  road  shortly  reaches  the 
banks  of  the  Montone,^  along  which  it  is 
carried  to  ForlL 

18m.  Sim  Benedetto,  .This  place  is 
about  half-way  between  Florence  and 
Forli;  it  has  an  excellent  inn»  the 
Leone  d*oro,  the  best  on  the  road,  and 
although  the  diligence .  does  not  stop 
there,  it  would  be  the  most  eligible 
resting-place  for  travellers  in  a  private 
carriage.  If  the  journey  be  divided 
into  two  days,  San  Benedetto  would  be 
the  proper  sleeping  place.  Between 
this  village  and  Rocca,  the  road  passes 
through  Portico,  an  old  fortified  town. 
12  m«  Rocca  San  Caeciano,  the* 
second  stage  of  the  diligence.  (Inn, 
Locanda  del  Giglio,  very  tolerable.) 
A  town  situated  on  the  junction  of  two 
small  streams  (the  Fiume  di  S.  Antonio 
and  the  Ridazzo)  with  the  Montone :  it 
contains  nothing  of  interest.  Leaving 
Monte  Grosso  and  Monte  Colombo  on 
the  rigfaty  the  road  proceeds  hence  to 
Dova<k>lay  and  soon  arrives  at  the  fron- 


tier town  of  T^rra  del  Sole.  We  hei« 
I  leave  Tuscany,  and  enter  the  Papal 
I  States  at  Roverty  where  luggage  and 
•  passports  are  examined.  A  fee  will 
I  save  much  trouble  at  the  dogana,  but 
I  it  does  not  ensure  civility  from  an  in- 
I  Solent  inspector  of  police,  who  has  too 
I  long  been  permitted  to  harass  travellers 
I  by  his  vexatious  interference.  A  short 
I  but  pleasant  drive  through  the  village 

of  Varano  brings  us  to 

20  m.  For  li  (described  in  Route  1 4). 

ROUTE  9. 
foblI  to  ravbnna. 

A  good  country  road  of  about  20 
miles,  lying  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ronco^  which  is  confined  in  its  narrow 
channel  by  high  banks  throughout  its 
course  to  the  sea.  Like  the  following 
Route,  this  road  presents  a  succession  of 
farm-houses  thickly  scattered  over  a 
country  which  is  surpassed  by  no  dis- 
trict of  Italy  in  fertility  or  cultivation. 

20  m.  Ravenna  (Route  12). 

ROUTE  10. 

FABtfZA  TO  SAVENNA. 

A  cross-road  of  ^  Poets. 

An  agreeable  drive  of  about  three 
hours  through  a  country  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  having  more  the  charac- 
ter of  a  succession  of  highly  cultivated 
farms  than  a  public  road.  To  the 
English  traveller,  the  neat  appearance 
of  the  farm-houses  with  their  gardens 
and  poultry-yards  will  recall  many 
recollections  of  home.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing Faenza,  the  road  crosses  the  Lamone. 
Between  Russi  and  Godo,  which  lie' on 
the  right  of  the  road,  the  present  route 
falls  into  the  high  road  from  Bologna 
to  Ravenna  through  Lug6. 

2j^  Ravenna  (Route  12). 

ROUTE  II. 

VENICE  TO  BAVENNA,  BY  THE  CANALS 
AND  THE  COMACCHIO. 

About  90  Miles. 

The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding from  Venice  to  Ravenna  ^ 
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the  shortest  route,  may  either  do  sa  by 
sea  in  one  of  the  large  grain-boats  to 
be  found  in  all  the  northern  ports  of 
the  Adriatic ;  or  by  means  of  the  ca- 
nals with  which  the  vast  lagunes  be- 
tween the  two  cities  are  abundantly  in- 
tersected. In  the  latter  case,  he  will 
find  that  although  only  a  short  portion 
of  the  route  can  be  performed  in  a  car- 
riage, there  is  a  series  of  post  stations 
from  Chioggia  to  Ravenna,  the  route 
being  estimated  at  1 1  posts.  The  dis- 
tance from  Venice  to  Chioggia  is  20 
miles ;  the  posts  from  thence  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Cavanella  2,  Mesola  2,  Pom- 
posa  2f  Magnavacca  2,  Primaro  1, 
Ravenna  2=1 1  posts. 

A  person  having  his  own  carriage 
must  be  prepared  to  run  all  risks  of 
trans-shipment  from  the  ferry-boats  he 
-will  meet  with  ;  but  a  traveller  not  so 
encumbered  will  do  well  to  rely  on  the 
canal  boats  and  on  the  carriages  of  the 
country,  which  he  will  find  at  Mesola 
to  convey  him  to  Ravenna. 

It  may  be  useful  to  premise,  that 
persons  proceeding  by  this  route  will 
have  the  best  possible  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  famous  Murazze^  or  great 
wall  of  Venice,  during  their  progress ; 
as  the  boat  must  pass  along  it,  whether 
it  follows  the  canal  inside  the  island  of 
Malamocco,  or  sails  round  it. 

The  ordinary  course  is  to  proceed 
down  the  Malamocco  canal,  and  from 
thence,  inside  the  long  narrow  island 
which  lies  beyond  it,  to 

Chioggia  or  Chioza.  This  would  be 
the  best  resting-place  for  the  first 
night.  The  time  occupied  in  rowing 
the  distance  in  a  six-oared  boat  is 
about  six  hours :  it  would,  of  course, 
be  much  shorter  in  a  sailing-boat, 
with  a  fair  wind.  Chioggia  is  a  fine, 
well-built  town,  with  a  convenient, 
prt,  much  frequented  by  the  coast- 1 
mg  traders  of  the  Adriatic.  Its  his-| 
tory  and  association  with  the  naval 
achievements  of  Venice,  recalling' 
"the  Doria's  menace,*'  so  beautifully, 
sung  in  "Childe  Harold,"  belong  to, 
the  description  of  that  city,  and  need 
not  be  particularised  here.  Leaving! 
the  town,  we  proceed  along  the  Canal ! 
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di  Valle,  crossing  the  Bacchiglione 
(often  called  here  the  Brenta),  and  the 
Adige,  to  Cavanella ;  ascend  the  Adige 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  follow 
the  Canal  di  Loreo  to  Cavanella  di  Po, 
on  the  left  bank  of  that  branch  of  the 
Po  called  the  Pd  della  Maestra.  The 
other  branch  farther  south  is  the  P5  di 
Goro,and  between  the  point  of  sepa* 
ration  at  Sta.  Maria  and  the  sea,  these 
two  arms  of  the  river  inclose  an  island, 
called  Jsola  d'Ariano^  frequently  sub- 
ject to  the  destructive  inundations  of 
both  branches  of  the  Po.  On  the 
northern  shore  of  this  island,  nearly  op- 
posite Cavanella  di  Po,  is  Tagtio,  to 
which,  if  the  island  be  passable,  the 
traveller  should  cross,  and  there  leave 
his  boat ;  otherwise  he  must  ascend  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Po,  and  make  a 
tedious  detour  round  the  western  angle 
of  the  island  at  Sta.  Maria,  near  Sie 
town  of  Ariano :  in  either  case  he  will 
land  at  Mesola^  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Papal  States.  The  difi«rence  of  time 
occupied  by  these  two  modes  is  con- 
siderable :  from  Chioggia  to  Taglio  the 
voyage  by  canal,  direct,  occupies  about 
8  hours ;  from  Taglio  to  Mesola,  across 
the  island,  it  is  little  more  than  1  hour ; 
whereas  the  route  from  Chioggia  to 
Mesola,  going  round  by  the  Po,  re- 
quires at  least  14  hours. 

Mesola,  This  shodld  be  made  the 
sleeping-place  on  the  second  day ;  there 
is  a  tolerable  inn  here ;  and  a  country- 
carriage,  quite  good  enough  for  the 
roads,  may  be  hired  for  tlie  next  day's 
journey.  Mesola  has  a  population  of 
4,000  souls:  it  appears  to  have  been 
considered  important  as  a  frontier  town, 
since  it  is  recorded  that  it  has  been 
twice  purchased  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria by  the  Church;  by  Pius  VI ,  for 
a  million  of  scudi;  and  by  Leo  XII., 
in  1822,  for  467,000  scudi.  The  diffi- 
culty and  expenses  of  keeping  up  the 
embankments  of  the  canals  and  rivers 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  which  are  admi~ 
rably  constructed  and  managed,  as  the 
traveller  will  not  fail  to  observe  during 
his  journey,  are  said  by  the  inha- 
bitants to  have  made  the  acquisition  a 
dear  one  to  the  P^al  government. 
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Leaving  Hesola,  the  road  proceeds  *  tified;  bnt  it  is  generally  supposed  that 


sloDg  the  flat  sandy  tract  to  Pcmpota, 
and  after  crossing  the  Yolano  by  a 
ferry,  traverses  the  eastern  line  of  the 
Folk  di  C^macchiOf  to  Magnavacca, 
West  of  Magnavacca  is  the  town  of 
ComaedM,  a  fortified  place  of  6,600 
souls,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  un- 
healthy salt  marshes.  The  traveller 
appears  to  be  constantly  approaching 
the  town  without  getting  near  it. 
These  marshes,  called  the  <<  Valleys  of 
Comacchio,''  although  unhealthy  and 
desolate  from  humidity  and  fever,  are 
still  ae  celebrated  for  their  fisheries  as 
in  the  time  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  who 
describe  the  contrivances  for  securing 
the  fish  which  have  come  up  from  the 
sea,  in  ovder  to  prevent  their  return. 

*'  Ck>rae  il  peace  coU»  dove  impaluda 
Ne'  seoi  di  Gomacchio  il  nostro  mare, 
Fugge  dall'  oode  impetuoaa  e  cruda, 
Cercando  in  placide  acque,  ove  ri]^e, 
E  vien,  ch«  aa  si  stesso  ei  gi  rinchiuda 
In  palustre  prigion.  nd  pad  tornare ; 
Che  q^el  MrragUo  6  con  mirabil  aso 
Sempro  a}!'  entrar  aperto,  all*  u«cir  chiiiao." 
Oerus.  Lib.  vU.  46. 

Ariosto  calls  Comacchio 
**  La  citt&.  che  in  mezco  alle  plaoose 
Faladi  del  Pd  tome  ambe  le  foci.'* 

Or/.  Far.  iU.  41.  3. 

From  Magnavacca  the  road  crosses 


it  stood  near  the  village  of  Argenta,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Fd  di  Primaro. 

Beyond  Primaro  the  Jjamone  is 
crossed,  and  we  soon  enter  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Pmeta^  described  in 
the  account  of  Ravenna,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Route.  After  a  drive  of  a  few 
iniles  along  the  turf  through  this  ve- 
nerable forest,  we  fall  into  the  road 
near  the  tomb  of  Theodoric,  and  enter 
Ravenna  t^y  the  Porta  Serrata.  The 
journey  fr6m  Mesola  to  Ravenna  occu- 
pies about  10  hours,  and  is  a  fair  day's 
work. 

Ravenna,  described  in  the  next 
Route. 

[A  recent  traveller,  Dr.  Fraser,  who 
performed  the  journey  from  Ravenna 
to  Venice,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  progress :— <*  This  route 
is  not  devoid  of  interest,  although  it 
is  seldom  followed.  On  leaving  Ra- 
venna, the  road  passes  by  the  tomb  of 
Theodoric,  and  soon  after  enters  the 
Pineta.  The  deep  silence  of  the  forest 
is  unbroken  by  the  noise  of  the  car- 
riage, which  now  passes  over  the  green 
turf,  scarcely  inarked,  and  in  aome 
places  not  at  all,  by  any  track ;  and 
the  traveller  soon  feels  that  without  the 
aid  of  a  guide,  or  the  instinct  of  the 


the  southern  branch  of  the  Po,  called  ,  North  American,  his  path  would  soon 
the  Pd  di  Primaro,  the  Spinetiatm  Ot-  ■  be  lost.  We  were  told  that  wild  boars 
tiatm  of  the  ancients,  passing  between  |  abound  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest ; 


the  town  of  Primaro  on  the  right,  and 
its  small  port  on  the  left;,  defended  by 
the  Tonre  Gregoriana. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  Pd  di  Pri- 
maro recalls  the  celebrated  Greek  city 
of  <^pma,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  Adriatic. 
The  high  antiquity  of  Spina  has  been 
the  subgect  of  much  controversy ;  some 
writers,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius 


but  we  saw  no  game,  not  indeed  any 
other  living  thing.  After  threading  its 
mazes  for  two  hours,  we  observed  with 
r^ret  a  thinning  of  the  trees,  and  gra- 
dually entered  on  the  open  country. 
An  uninteresting  drive  brought  us  to 
'Magnavacca,  where,  in  addition  to  our 
own  stock  of  provisions  (for  every  person 
taking  this  route  ought  to  carry  a  sup- 
ply), we  found  the  means  of  making  a 


of  Halicamassus,  referring  it  to  the  tolerable  breakfast.  We  changed  horses 
Felasgi,  who  arrived  on  this  ^coast  |  and  carriage  at  this  place,  by  which 
from  Bpirus,  long  before  the  Trojan  j  we  neither  improved  our  vehicle,  nor 
war;  while  others,  who^  dispute  its 'the  quality  of  the  horses.  We  were 
foundation  by  the  Pelasgi,  admit  that  now  given  to  understand  that  no  one 
it  was  of  Grreek  origin,  and  that  it  had  !  would  take  a  good  carriage  by  this 
acquired  much  celebrity  in  the  age  of  road,  so  that  we  had  been  deceived  by 
Cnssos.  There  are  no  remains  by .  the  innkeeper  at  Ravenna,  who  had 
which  its  ancient  site  may  be  iden- '  agreed  to  convey  us  Jio  Mesola  in  ' 
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fDUg  barouche;  whereas  the  one  to 
which  we  were  now  transferred  was 
somewhat  ruder  in  construction  than  a 
tax-cart.  We  had,  however,  no  alter- 
Dative»  and  were  g:iven  to  understand 
that  next  day  we  should  obtain  a  better 
carriage  at  Mesola,  which  we  reached 
at  sunset.  We  slept  there,  although  our 
original  intention  was  to  make  Ariano 
our  resting-place  for  the  6rst  night 
but  the  usual  road  was  cut.  up  by  the 
late  floods,  and  that  which  we  were  to 
follow  so  increased  the  distance,  that 
the  landlord  would  not  furnish  us  with 
horses  that  evening.  As  he  had  every- 
thing in  his  own  hands,,  we  submitted 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible.  Mesola 
is  the  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  consists  of  a  large  building,  the 
residence  of  the  governor,  apparently 
constructed  so  as  to  be  turned  into  a 
fort  if  necessary,  and  a  few  straggling 
houses,  all  lying  below  the  level  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  magnificently 
embanked.  During  this  day^s  journey 
we  crossed  five  streams  by  means  of 
ferry-boats ;  but  the  steepness  of  their 
banks,  and  the  bad  arrangements  of  the 
boats,  convinced  us  that  no  English 
carriage  could  be  safely  transported 
without  improved  means.  On  one  oc- 
casion, indeed,  our  carriage,  from  its 
impetus  in  descending,  was  nearly 
thrown  into  the  river,  dragging  the 
men  and  every  thing  after  it  If  this 
accident  had  happened,  we  should  have 
had  our  baggage  destroyed,  if  not  lost, 
and  should  have  been  compelled  to 
proceed  for  some  distance  on  foot.  We 
started  from  Mesola  the  next  morning 
at  daybreak,  and  drove  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Po  di  Goro,  or  P5  Piccolo, 
to  the  point  opposite  Vicolo,  where  we 
found  numerous  boatmen,  and  soon 
made  an  arrangement  for  our  convey- 
ance to  Chioggio.  We  were  now 
dragged,  as  in  a  canal  boat,  by  two 
m^,  up  the  Po  to  Sta.  Maria  inPonto, 
without  landing  at  Ariano.  Before  ar- 
riving at  Sta.  Maria  we  left  the  boat, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  tiresome  naviga- 
tion round  the  western  point  of  the 
island.  We  reached  Sta.  Maria  in  this 
way,  after  a  walk  of  a  mile,  while  the 
boat  did  not  arrive  for  three  hours.   Sta. 


Maria  is  the  Austrian  frontier  station  : 
we  found  the  officers  extremely  civil 
and  obliging,  and  were  subjected  to  far 
less  inconvenience  than  we  had  met  with 
in  many  petty  towns  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  eflects  of  the  floods  on  tnis  island 
of  Ariano  were  still  visible  in  the  broken 
banks,  and  in  the  vast  masses  of  shingle 
thrown  up  on  various  parts  of  the  sur- 
face. The  inhabitants  were  unable  to 
leave  their  houses  for  fifteen  days,  during 
the  great  flood  of  November  183&.  On 
the  arrival  of  our  boat  we  proceeded  on 
our  voyage,  passing  through  nunaerous 
canals,  and  seldom  encountering  a 
lock,  in  consequence  of  the  level  cha- 
racter of  the  country.  We  crossed,  the 
branch  of  the  Po  called  Pd  Maestra, 
the  Adige,  and  the  Brenta,  during  the 
day;  but  the  qnly  towns  we  passed 
were  Cavanella  di  F5  and  Loreo.  We 
arrived  at  Chio^io  at  8  in  the  evening, 
and  our  anxiety  to  reach  Venice  was 
so  great  that  we  immediately  hired  a 
boat,  and  landed  in  that  city  at  2  in 
the  morning.  We  ought  to  hare  slept 
at  Chioggio,  as  we  suffered  much  from 
cold  in  ^>9S8ing  the  lagunes,  and  had 
but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  great 
wall,  which  is  so  well  seen  on  this  pas- 
sage. Our  route  altogether,  in  spite  of 
the  drawbacks  mentioned,  was  far  from 
being  uninteresting;  the  swamps,  ca- 
nals, and  rivers  were  so  unlike  any- 
thing we  had  seen  before,  that  we  were 
amused  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene ; 
the  time  passed  away  pleasantly  under 
the  awning  of  the  boat,  or  in  walking 
along  the  banks  of  the  canals,  which 
the  slow  movement  of  our  boat  per- 
mitted ;  we  were  struck  by  the  simple 
manners  of  the  peasantry,  and  still 
more  by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
women;  we  were  not  annoyed  by  beg- 
gars ;  we  enjoyed  a  freeilom  unknown 
to  travellers  in  a  diligence;  and  at  the 
closeof  our  journey  we  almost  regretted 
that  it  was  the  only  one,  and  the  last 
of  the  kind."] 

Travellers  will  perceive  from  this 
that  it  is  desirable  to  divide  the  journey 
into  three  days,  sleeping  at  Mesola  or 
Ariano  on  the  first  night,  and  at  Chi- 
oggia  on  the  second.  They  would  thus 
reach  Venice  early  on  the  third  day. 
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See  Route  14. 


ROUTE  12. 

BOLOGNA  TO  RATENNA,  BY  IMOLA,  LUGO, 
AND  BAONACAVALLO. 

li  Posts. 
^  S.  Niccold 
•  Imola 

The  route  from  Imola  to  Raveima 
is  somewhat  longer  than  that  from 
Faenza ;  but  the  roads  are  excellent, 
and  the  country  through  which  it  passes 
is  interesting  on  account  of  its  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

Leaving  Tmola,  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Santemo  as 
far  as  Mordano,  near  which  it  leaves 
the  Legation  of  Bologna,  and  enters  that 
of  Ravenna.  Beyond  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration, after  crossing  the  Santemo,  it 
turns  towards  Lugo.  Not  far  from  this 
bend  is  die  walled  town  of  Matsa  Lorn- 
barda^  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  Mantuan  and  Bres- 
cian  emigrants,  who  fled  from  the  per- 
secutions of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and 
settled  here  in  1232.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  establishment  of  this  colony  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  district ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Francesco  d'Este , 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Emperor 
CharleSjV.,  on  his  death-bed  at  Ferrara 
in  1573,  directed  that  the  Lombards  of 
Massa  should  carry  his  body  from  Fer- 
rara to  this  town,  where,  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes,  it  was  buried.  The 
present  population  is  about  4,000.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Santemo,  a  branch 
road  frona  Ferrara  through  the  marshes 
of  Argeuta  falls  into  this  route. 

The  road  now  crosses  the  Santemo, 
a  short  distance  beyond  which  is 

2  lAtgo,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Lucus  Diana,  whose  temple  was  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Lugo,  now  ^i  im'- 
portant  provincial  town  of  9,343  souls, 
was  raised  to  municipal  rank  by  Julius 
II.,  and  was  confirmed  in  its  privileges 
by  Pius  VII.  It  was  sacked  by  die 
French  in  1796,  and  contains  nothing 
to  detain  the  traveller,  unless  indeed  he 
happens  to  visit  it  at  the  period  of  its 
fair,  which  commences  September  1st, 
and  lasts  till  the  19th  of  the  month.  It 


is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Marcus 
Bmilius,   proconsul  of  Ravenna.     It 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  John  IV.,  in 
640  ;  by  Clement  VIIL,  in  1598;  and 
by  Pius  VII.     During  its  continuance, 
the  porticoes  of  the  fine  piazsa  are  con- 
verted into  shops.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lugo 
are  two  small  towns,  each  of  which  is  in- 
teresting as  the  birthplace  of  personages 
whose  names  occupy  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  Italian  temple  of  fame. 
The  first  of  these,  Coiignolay  lies  to  the 
south  of  Lugo,  on  the  banks  of  ^e 
Senio,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Attendolo  Sfona,  the  founder 
of  that  illustrious  house  which  subse- 
quently played  so  important  a  part  in 
Italian  history.     It  was  in  this  village 
that  he  threw  his    pickaxe   into  the 
branches  of  an  oak,  in  order  that  it 
might  decide  by  its  fall,  or  by  remain- 
ing fixed,  whether  he  should  remain  a 
tiller  of  the  ground,  or  join  a  company 
of  adventurers.     The  other  town  is 
Fiaignano,   eastward    of   Lugo,    and 
likewise  situated  on  the  Senio,  memo- 
rable as  the  birthplace  of  Angelo  Co- 
relli  the  composer,  and  of  Vincenxo 
Monti  the  poet.     The  castle  of  Cunio, 
so  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  as  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Romagna,  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cotig- 
nola :  its  ruins  may  yet  be  traced. 

A  short  distance  from  Lugo  the  road 
crosses  the  Senio,  and  passes  through 
Bagnacavalio,  a  small  town  of  3,491 
souls,  originally  called  Tiberiaco  in 
honour  of  Tiberius.  Several  Roman 
inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities  of 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  discovered 
there  in  1605,  prove  its  existence  at 
that  period  as  a  Roman  city.  The  pre- 
sent town  is  walled,  and  was  formerly 
fiimous  for  its  strong  castle.  It  has  a 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  and  a  circus  for  the  game 
of  pallone,  but  it  contains  little  to  in- 
terest the  stranger. 

The  road  now  crosses  the  Lamone, 
and  proceeds  across  the  plain  to  Ra- 
venna. Near  Godo  the  high  road  from 
Faenza  falls  into  this  route. 

3  Ravenna, — {Inn,  La  Spada,  very 
good,  one  of  the  mo^(igig{5g[^n.  of 
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Italy.  Passports  are  demanded  on  en- 
tering the  city,  and  a  charge  is  made 
at  the  hotel  for  entering  the  names  of 
travellers!  It  is  said  that  this  unwor- 
thy tax  is  imposed  by  the  police,  but  it 
ought  at  once  to  be  abolished.)  Ra- 
venna, the  capital  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, the  seat  of  the  Gothic  and  Longo- 
bardic  kings  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
Grecian  exarchs,  is  one  of  those  his- 
torical cities  which  are  best  illustrated 
by  their  own  monuments.  Within  its 
walls  repose  the  remains  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Theodosius,  and  amidst  the 
tombs  of  exarchs  and  patriarchs  rests 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Dante.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  gates  is  the  sepul- 
chre of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths : 
the  city  ramparts  still  retain  the 
breaches  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  de- 
serted streets  are  filled  with  Christian 
antiquities,  which  have  known  no  change 
since  the  time  of  Justinian.  As  the 
traveller  wanders  through  the  streets, 
once  traversed  by  the  pomp  and  page- 
antry of  the  exarchs,  their  unbroken 
solitude  recalls  the  feelings  with  which 
he  may  have  rode  round  the  walls  of 
Constantinople ;  but  Ravenna  has  pre- 
served more  memorials  of  hex  imperial 
masters,  and  possesses  a  far  higher 
interest  for  the  Christian  antiquary 
than  even  that  celebrated  seat  of  em- 
pire. **  Whoever  loves  early  Christian 
monuments,  whoever  desires  to  see  them 
in  greater  perfection  than  the  lapse  of 
fourteen  centuries  could  warrant  us  in 
expecting,  whoever  desires  to  study  them 
unaided  by  the  remains  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity, should  make  every  effort  to 
spend  some  days  at  least  in  this  noble 
and  imperial  city.  From  Rome  it  dif- 
fers mainly  in  this, — that  your  medita- 
tions on  its  ornaments  are  not  disturbed 
by  the  constant  recurrence  of  pagan 
remains,  nor  your  researches  perplexed 
by  the  necessity  of  inquiring  what  was 
built  and  what  was  borrowed  by  the 
faithful.  Ravenna  has  only  one  anti- 
quity, and  that  is  Christian.  Seated 
like  Rome  in  the  midst  of  an  unheal- 
thy, desolate  plain,  except  whenits  un- 
rivalled pine-forests  cast  a  shade  of 
deeper  solitude  and  melancholy  over 
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it ;  quiet  and  lonely,  without  the  sound 
of  wheels  upon  its  grass-grown  pave- 
ment ;  it  has  not  merely  to  lament  over 
the  decay  of  ancient  magnificence,  but 
upon  its  total  destruction — except  what 
Religion  has  erected  for  herself.  She 
was  not  ill  time  to  apply  her  saving  as 
well  as  purifying  unction  to  the  basili- 
cas and  temples  of  preceding  ages  ;  or 
rather,  she  seemed  to  occupy  what  she 
could  replace,  and  therefore,  in  the 
strength  of  imperial  favour,  raised  new 
buildings  for  the  Christian  worship, 
such  as  no  other  city  but  Rome  could 
boast  of." — Dr,  Wiseman,  Dublin  Rev, 

The  history  of  Ravenna  embraces  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  history  not 
only  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages, 
but  also  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires.  Without  entering  into  these 
details,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  appreciation  of  its  antiquities, 
to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  magnifi- 
cence under  its  ancient  masters. 

The  accounts  of  the  classical  writers 
prove  that  the  ancient  city  was  built 
on  wooden  piles  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
lagune^  extending  from  the  Po  to  the 
Savio,  and  so  intersected  with  marshes 
that  communication  was  kept  up  by 
numerous  bridges,  not  only  througfhout 
the  adjacent  country,  but  even  in  the 
city  itself.  The  sea,  which  is  now 
from  three  to  four  miles  distant,  then 
flowed  up  to  its  walls.  Ravenna  be- 
came early  a  Roman  colony,  and  judg- 
ing from  an  expression  in  Cicero,  was 
an  important  naval  station  under  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  Caesar  occupied  it  pre- 
vious to. his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  set 
out  from  it  to  cross  the  Rubicon.  Uu> 
der  Augustus  its  consequence  was  in- 
creased by  the  construction  of  an  ample 
port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Caudianus, 
capable  of  aflfordii^g  shelter  to  260 
ships,  and  which  superseded  the  old 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ronco. 
He  connected  the  new  port  with  the 
Po  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  carried  a 
causeway  to  it  from  the  city,  which  he 
made  his  frequent  residence,  and  em- 
bellished with  magnificent  buildings. 
The  new  harbour  was  called  Partus 
ClassiSf  9  name  still  retained  in  the  dis- 
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tincHve  title  of  the  uoble  basilica  of  8. 
Apolliiiare;  and  the  intennediate  set- 
tlement which  arose  fsom  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  nort  was  called  Orsa- 
rea,  whose  name  also  u  still  perpetuated 
by  the  ruined  basilica  of  S.  Loreuio  in 
Cesarea.  Subsequent  emperors  added 
to  the  natural  strength  of  Ravenna  by 
fortifying  its  walls,  and  maintaining  its 
fame  as  a  naval  station.  But  its  true 
interest  does  not  commence  until  after 
the  classical  times.  On  the  decline  of 
tlie  Roman  empire,  Honorius  chose 
Ravenna  as  the  seat  of  the  Wesrem 
Empire,  a.d.  404.  As  early  as  tliis 
period  the  deposits  of  the  Po  had  begun 
to  accumulate  on  the  coast ;  the  port 
of  Augustus  had  gradually  filled  up, 
and  the  forest  of  pines,  which  sujiplied 
the  Roman  fleet  with  timber,  had 
usurped  the  spot  where  that  fleet  liad 
before  anchored,  and  spread  far  alotis 
the  shore,  now  becoming  more  and 
more  distant  from  the  city.  These  and 
other  circumstances  combined  to  make 
Ravenna  a  place  of  security,  and  Ho* 
norius,  afraid  of  remaining  defenceless 
at  Milan,  chose  Ravenna  as  his  resi- 
dence,  where  his  personal  safety  was 
secure  amidst  the  streams  and  morasses, 
which  were  then  too  shallow  to  admit 
the  large  vessels  of  the  enemy.  He 
availed  himself  of  these  changes  to 
strengthen  the  city  with  additional  for- 
tifications, and  so  far  succeeded  that 
its  impregnable  position  saved  it  from 
the  inroads  of  the  northmen  under  Ra> 
dagaldus  and  Alaric.  Without  enter- 
ing into  details  of  the  administration 
of  Ravenna  under  Placidia,  the  sister 
of  Honorius,  during  the  minority  of 
Valentiuian^  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  under  his  feeble  successors 
even  the  natural  advantages  of  the  city 
were  unable  to  offer  an  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  wild  tribes  of  Odoacer,  who 
in  little  more  than  seventy  years  after 
the  arrival  of  Honorius,  made  himself 
master  of  Ravenna  and  extinguished 
the  Empire  of  the  West.  His  rule, 
however,  had  lasted  but  fifteen  years 
when  llieodoric,  king  of  the  East 
Goths,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  power- 
ful army^  and   after  several  gallant 
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struggles  overthrew  Odoacer,  and  made 
Ravenna  the  canital  of  tlie  (iotliic 
kingdom.  7*heoaoric  was  succeeded 
iti  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  by  two  of  his 
descendant*,  and  they  in  turn  were 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  elective  kings, 
from  the  last  of  whom  Justinian  endea- 
voured to  reconquer  the  lust  provinces 
by  the  valour  and  military  genius  of 
I)eli.<tariu<,  The  campaign  of  tliat  great 
general,  and  his  siege  and  capture  of 
Ravenna,  are  well  known  to  every 
reader  of  Gibbon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances attend uig  the  recall  of  Be* 
lisarius,  and  the  appointment  of  Narscs, 
the  new  general  of  Justinian,  who  drove 
tlie  Goths  out  of  Italy,  and  was  in- 
tnisted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  by  the  title  of  Ex\bch 
of  Ravenna.  The  title  thus  coufeired 
upon  tlie  favourite  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor  was  extetide<l  to  his  successors 
during  the  continuance  of  tlie  Greek 
dominion ;  the  functions  of  the  exarchs 
corresponded  in  some  measure  to  those 
of  the  ancient  prsstorian  prefects,  and 
the  imperial  delegates  who  filled  that 
office  acquired  a  place  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  princes.  Their  administratioD 
comprised  the  entire  kingdom  of  Italy, 
their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  the  pope  or  bishop  of  the 
christian  capital  was  regarded  as  sub- 
ject to  their  authority,  possessing  merely 
a  temporal  barony  ni  Rome  dependant 
on  the  exarchate.  The  tetritory  under- 
stood to  be  comprised  in  the  Erarek- 
ate^  included  modem  Romagna,  the 
districts  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  the 
maritime  Pentapolis  or  the  line  of  towns 
extending  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and 
a  second  or  inland  Pentapolis,  includ- 
ing several  towns  as  far  as  the  range 
of  the  Apennines.  The  exarchate  lasted 
185  years,  but  its  power  soon  began 
to  decline:  the  Romaits  erected  a 
kind  of  republic  under  their  bishop, 
and  Astolphus  king  of  the  Lombards, 
seeing  that  Ravenna  would  be  an  easy 
prey,  drove  out  Eutichius,  the  last 
exarch,  made  himself  master  of  the 
city,  and  created  it  the  metropolis  of 
the  Longobardic  kingdom,  a.d.   7M. 
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The  attempt  of  the  Lombards  to  seize 
Rome  also  as  a  de})endency  of  the 
exarchate,  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
church  the  powerful  army  of  the  Franks 
under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  by 
whom  the  Lombards  were  expelled,  and 
Ravenna  with  the  exarchate  given  to 
the  Holy  See  as  a  tem{x)ral  possession ; 
'*  and  the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time 
a  christian  bishop  invested  with  the 
prerogatives  of  a  temporal  prince,  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of 
justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  palace  of  Ravenna." 
During  ^  these  changes  the  city 
long  preSHed  its  town  council  and  its 
municidVprivileges :  its  elective  ma- 
gistracy %ay  be  traced  down  to  a.d. 
625,  a^  it  was  vested  exclusively  in 
prefects  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  Ravenna  during 
the  high  and  palmy  days  of  its  pros- 
perity as  the  seat  of  sovereignty,  will 
hardly  be  complete  without  tracing  its 
history  through  its  subsequent  decline; 
since  many  memorials  of  th^  events 
which  occurred  during  this  period  will 
"be  found  hereafter  in  the  particular' 
description  of  the  city.  After  the  re- 
storation of  the  exarchate  to  Rome  by 
the  Carlovingian  princes,  the  fortunes 
of  Ravenna  began  rapidly  to  decline ; 
its  archbishops  frequently  seized  the 
government,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  re- 
peated commotions  among  its  own  citi- 
zens. In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
constitution  of  Ravenna  strongly  tended 
to  aristocracy  ;  the  "  Monumenti  Ra- 
vennatis,"  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
statutes  illustrative  of  the  manners  and 
society  of  the  time  show  that  its  general 
council  was  composed  of  only  250,  and 
its  special  council  of  only  70  persons. 
In  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines,  Pietro  Traversari,  an  ally 
of  the  former  faction,  declared  himself 
Duke  of  Ravenna  (1218),  without 
changing  the  civil  institutions  of  the 
city.  His  son  and  successor  quarrelled 
with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who 
reduced  Ravenna  to  obedience,  and 
despoiled  it  of  many  of  its  treasures. 
The  city  was  taken  shortly  after  by 
Cardinal  Ubaldini,  legate  of  Innocent 


IV.,  and  reduced  again  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  who  governed  it 
by  vicars.  In  1275,  it  was  subject  to 
the  family  of  Polenta,  whose  connection 
with  it  is  commemorated  by  Dante  un- 
der the  image  of  an  eagle  which  figured 
in  their  coat  of  arms ; 

'*  Ravenna  sta  com'  e  stata  molti  anni : 
L'aquila  da  Polenta  la  si  cova. 
Si  che  Cervia  ricopre  coi  suoi  vanni." 
Inf.  xxvii. 

After  some  subsequent  changes,  the 
inhabitants  were  induced  by  civil  tu- 
mults arising  from  the  ambition  or 
cupidity  of  its  powerful  citizens  to  throw 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Ve- 
nice, by  which  the  government  was  seized 
in  1441.  Ravenna  flourished  under  the 
republic;  its  public  buildings  were  re- 
stored, its  fortress  was  strengthened,  and 
the  laws  were  administered  with  justice 
and  wisdom.  After  retaining  it  for 
68  years,  the  Venetians  finally  ceded  it 
to  the  church  under  Julius  II.  in  1509 ; 
and  it  then  became  the  capital  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  was  governed  by  the  papal 
legates.  In  less  than  three  years  after 
this  event,  the  general  Italian  war  which 
followed  the  league  of  Cambray  brought 
into  Italy  the  army  of  Louis  XU.  under 
Graston  de  Foix,  who  began  his  cam- 
paign of  Romagnaby  the  siege  of  Ra- 
venna. After  a  vain  attempt  to  carry 
it  by  assault,  in  which  he  was  bravely 
repulsed  by  the  inhabitants,  the  arrival 
of  the  papal  and  Spanish  troops  induced 
him  to  give  battle,  on  Easter  Srm- 
day,  April  11, 1512.  Italy  had  never 
seen  so  bloody  a  battle ;  little  short  of 
20,000  men  are  said  to  have  lain  dead 
upon  the  field,when  the  Spanish  infantry, 
yet  unbroken,  slowly  retreated.  Gaston 
de  Foix,  furious  at  seeing  them  escape, 
rushed  upon  the  formidable  host  in  the 
vain  hope  of  throwing  them  into  dis- 
order, and  perished  in  the  attempt 
about  three  miles  from  the  walls  of  Ra- 
venna. The  French  won  the  victory, 
but  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  their  chivalrous  commander. 

At  the  French  invasion  of  1790,  Ra- 
venna was  deprived  of  its  rank  as  the 
capital  of  Romagtia,  which  was  given 
to  Forll ;  but  it  w^  restored  by  Austria 
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in  1799,  only  to  be  again  tiansferred  by 
the  French  in  the  following  year.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  Ra* 
▼enna  was  again  made  the  diief  city  of 
the  province,  but  its  ancient  glory  was 
gone  for  ever,  and  only  three  towns  and 
a  few  castles  were  left  subject  to  iti  au- 
thority. Thus  have  dwindled  away  the 
pomp,  power,  and  magnificence  of  a 
city,  the  residence  of  emperocs  and 
princes,  and  the  capital  of  three  king- 
doftns. 

Ravenna,  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
chief  city  of  a  Legation  comprehending 
by  die  returns  o(  1833  a  population  of 
225,806  inhabitants,  and  a  sor&ce  of 
95  square  leagues ;  the  city  is  uihabited 
by  10,582  persons,  and  iti  immediate 
territOTy,  irrigated  by  leven  rivers  and 
nomerous  torrents,  numbers  28,265 
agriculturists.  It  is  the  leat  of  a  car- 
dinal archbishop,  who  has  the  title  of 
metropolitan,  and  to  whom  all  the 
bishops  of  Romagna  are  suffragans.  Its 
bishopric,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  christian  world,  was  founded  a.o.41, 
by  S.  Apollinaris,  a  disciple  of  Peter ; 
and  it  obtained  the  dignity  of  an  orchi* 
episcopal  see  as  early  as  439,  imder  Pope 
Sixtns  III.  The  circuit  of  the  city  is 
about  three  miles.  Besides  its  churches 
and  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest, 
it  contains  a  college,  a  museum,  public 
schools,  and  an  academy  of  tlie  fine 
arts.  Its  port,  communicating  with 
the  Adriatic  by  a  canal,  is  still  consi- 
dered  one  of  the  great  outlets  of  'Ro- 
magna, and  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  the  Lombardor Venetian 
kingdom. 

The  Cathedral,  once  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  Basilica,  has  lost 
all  traces  of  its  original  character.  It 
was  built  by  S.  Orso,  archbishop  of 
the  see,  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
called  from  him  ^  Basilica  Orsiana.'* 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century,  and 
completely  spoilt ;  the  cylindrical  cam* 
panile,  whose  form  recalls  the  minarets 
of  Constantinople,  alone  remains  of  the 
original  buildmg.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  present  church  is  the  celebrated 
painting  by  Guido  in  the  chapel  of  the 
SS.  Sacramento  representing  the  fall  of 


the  manna,  and  the  lunette  above  repre* 
senting  tlie  meetuig  of  Melchisedeck 
and  Abraham;  these  are  cla«e<l  by 
!  Lansi  among  Guido's  best  works. 
Among  the  otlier  pictures  which  de- 
serve notice,  are  me  grand  bouquet 
of  Ahasuerus  by  Chrh  Bonomi^  well 
known  by  the  minute  description  of 
Latisi,  and  the  modem  painting  by 
Canmccini  of  the  consecration  of  the 
church  by  St.  Orso.  The  high  altar 
contains  an  urn  of  Greek  marUr,  iu 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  nine 
early  bishops  of  the  see.  The  silver 
crucifix  is  covered  with  sculptmes  of 
the  sixth  century.  The  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  del  Sudore  contains  a  large 
marble  urn  covered  with  bas-reliels  iu 
which,  as  related  by  tlie  inscription,  are 
the  ashes  of  St.  Barbatiau,  confessor  of 
Galla  Placidia.  Behind  the  choir  are 
two  slabs  of  Grecian  marble,  with  sym- 
bolical representations  of  animals,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  pulpit,  the 
work  of  the  sixth  century.  In  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  sacristy  is  a  Patchai  ca- 
Undar  on  marble,  much  prised  by  an- 
tiquaries 'as  a  remarkable  example  of 
astronomical  knowledge  in  the  early 
times  of  chrbtianity.  It  was  calculated 
for  95  years,  beginning  with  532,  and 
ending  in  626.  Here  is  also  a  fine  pic- 
ture by  GuidOf  the  angel  offering  bread 
and  wine  to  Elijah.  The  Sacrist jf  con* 
tauis  the  pastoral  chair  rfSt,  Maxtmian, 
formed  entirely  of  ivory,  with  the  mono- 
gram in  front  of  "  Maximianus  £pisco- 
pus."  llie  bas-reliefs  below  tlie  mono* 
gram  represent  the  Saviour  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  shepherd  and  priot  iu  the 
midst  of  the  four  evangelists:  on  the 
two  exterior  sides  is  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph, and  those  which  remain  on  the 
back  represent  various  events  iu  the 
life  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  precious  as  a 
specimen  of  art  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  it  has  evidently  suffered  from  in- 
judicious cleaning.  Behind  the  grand 
door  of  the  cathedral  are  still  preserved 
some  fragments  of  its  celebrated  door  of 
vine  wood,  which  has  been  superseded 
by  one  of  modem  constmction.  The 
original  plonks  are  said  to  have  been 
13  feet  Lng  and  ne«Jy  If  wide— a 
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proof  liiat  the  ancients  were  correct  in 
stating  that  the  vine  attains  a  great  size, 
and  that  we  may  rely  on  the  assertion 
that  the  statue  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  was 
made  of  the  vine  wood  of  Cyprus.  It 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  the  Ra- 
venna doors  was  imported  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

Tfu  ancient  BaptUtery,  called  also 
"  S«  Giovanni  in  Fonte."  now  separated 
from  the  cathedral  by  a  street,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  likewise  founded  by 
6.  Orso :  it  was  repaired  in  451  by  the 
archbishop  Neo,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  It  is  like  most  bap- 
tisteries of  the  early  christians,  an  octa- 
gonal building;  the  interior  has  two 
circles,  each  of  eight  arcades,  the  lower 
jesting  on  eight  cclumns  widi  different 
capitaJs,  placed  in  each  angle  of  the 
building;  the  upper  are  twenty-four 
in  number,  dissimilar  in  form  as  well 
as  in  the  capitals.  The  lower  columns 
are  considerably  sunk,  and  both  these 
and  the  upper  series  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  some  ancient  temple. 
The  cupola  is  adorned  with  well-pre- 
served mosaics  of  the  fiflth  century,  re- 
presenting in  the  centre  Christ  baptized 
in  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  circumference 
the  twelve  apostles,  with  other  orna- 
ments. The  grand  vase,  which  was 
formerly  used  for  baptism  by  immer- 
sion, is  composed  of  Greek  marble  and 
porphyry.  There  are  two  chapels  in 
the  buiMing :  that  on  the  right  contains 
a  sculptured  marble  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, which  belonged  to  the  ciborium  of 
the  old  cathedral ;  that  on  the  lefl^  has 
a  beautiful  urn  of  Parian  marble  covered 
with  symbols  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
ancient  nuptial  purifications  ;  it  was 
found  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cae- 
sarea.  The  ancient  metal  cross  on  the 
summit  of  the  baptistery  merits  notice 
on  account  of  its  antiquity :  it  bears  an 
inscription  recording  mat  it  was  erected 
in  688  by  Archbishop  Theodorus. 

The  magnificent  Batilka  of  San 
Fitakj  in  the  pure  Byzantine  style, 
exhibits  the  octagonal  form  with  all 
the  accessories  of  Eastern  splendour. 
As  one  of  the  earliest  Christian  tem- 
ples, it  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  the 


history  of  art.  It  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  by  S.  Ecdesius,  the 
ardibisbop  of  the  see,  on  the  spot  where 
St.  Yitalis  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
was  consecrated  by  St.  Maximian  in 
547.  It  was  an  imitation  of  Sta. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  was 
adopted  by  Charlemagne  as  the  model 
of  his  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
original  pavement  is  considerably  below 
the  present  floor,  and  is  xiow  covered 
with  water.  The  architecture  of  the 
interior  exhibits  eight  arches  resting  on 
as  many  piers,  between  which  are  semi- 
circular recesses  of  two  storiea,  each 
divided  into  three  small  arches  by  two 
columns  between  the  principal  piers. 
The  spaces  between  the  lower  columns 
open  into  the  side  aisles,  and  ^kose  be* 
tween  the  upper  into  a  gallery.  Above, 
the  building  becomes  circular.  The 
fourteen  columns  of  the  upper  story 
have  Gothic  capitals,  some  of  which 
bear  an  anchor,  supposed  to  indicate 
that  they  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Nep- 
tune. The  fourteen  columns  of  the 
lower  story  have  also  Gothic  capitals ; 
and  on  the  imposts  of  the  arches  are 
twenty -eight  monograms.  The  pilasters 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with  large 
plates  of  Grecian  marble,  on  which  are 
still  to  be  traced  some  fragments  of  a 
frieze.  The  colossal  dome  is  painted 
with  frescoes  representing  the  fathers  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with 
various  decorations,  such  as  festoons  of 
roses  hanging  from  the  roof;  all  in  the 
worst  taste,  and  at  variance  with  the 
architectural  character  of  the  building. 
The  dome  is  constructed  of  earthen 
pots,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  known  of  this  kind  of  work. 
They  are  small  twisted  vessels,  having 
the  point  of  one  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  the  other  in  a  continued  spiral,  and 
placed  horizontally.  The  spandrils  are 
partially  filled  with  others  of  larger 
size,  twisted  only  at  the  point,  and 
arranged  vertically.  The  upper  walls 
and  vault  of  the  choir  are  covered  with 
mosaics  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  first  finished ;  invalu- 
able as  specimens  of  art  during  the 
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middk  agei,  no  Urn  than  at  •fadici  cf 
coftiiiBe.  The  matt  «Ubonite  of  tbeae 
moaaics  is  that  of  the  tribuM,  repre- 
MDtiiig  Ob  tho  right  the  Emperor  Juf- 
tinian  with  a  vaw  contaiuiug  coiiae- 
cratioo  ofleringf  in  hit  band,  •onroonded 
by  eourtien  and  toldien,  and  aecom- 
peiiicd  by  St.  Ifaximian  and  two 
priests.  On  the  left  the  Empreie 
Theodora  with  a  timilar  vate,  att«Kicd 
by  the  ladies  of  her  court  In  the 
vault  above  is  the  Saviour  throned  on 
the  ^obe  between  the  archangels:  on 
the  right  hand  is  8.  Viudis  receiving 
the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  on  the 
left  S.  Siitichius  in  the  act  of  offering 
a  model  of  the  church.  The  vault  is 
decorated  with  arabesques,  urns,  and 
other  ornamental  devices.  The  other 
mosaics  represent  the  Saviour  with  the 
twelve  apostles;  St.  Gervase,  and  S. 
Protastua,  sons  of  S.  Vitalii;  the 
offering  of  Abel,  and  of  Melchtsedeck ; 
Moses  with  the  sheep  of  Madan ;  Moses 
on  Mount  Horeb,  and  again  in  the  act 
of  taking  off  his  sancUls  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Almighty,  represented  by 
a  band  in  the  heavens ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac;  the  three  angels  foretelling  the 
birth  of  a  child  to  Abraham,  while 
Saiah  stands  in  the  doorway  ridiculing 
the  prediction ;  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ; 
the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  ;  and 
the  four  Evangelists  with  their  emblems. 
The  preservation  of  these  extraordinary 
mosaics,  still  retaining  the  freshness  of 
their  colours  amidst  dH  the  revolutions 
of  Ravenna,  is  truly  wonderful ;  they 
have  been  the  admiration  of  every 
writer,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  afford 
the  highest  interest  not  merely  to  the 
christian  antiquary,  but  to  all  tra- 
vellers of  taste.  **  They  are  so  ex- 
cellently preserved,  that  the  figures, 
like  ail  others  of  this  kind  at  Ravenna, 
seem  really  living ;  in  this  choir  a 
person  might  fancy  himself  at  Con- 
stantinople: the  features  of  Theodora, 
of  that  comedian  who  passed  from  a 
theatrical  throne  to  the  throne  of  the 
world,  have  still  a  wanton  air  that 
recalls  her  long  debaucheries.  When 
I  contemplated  the  traces  of  Constan- 
tinople  which  exist   at  Ravenna,   it 


seemed  to  me  that  this  curious  town 
was  more  Constantinople  than  Cun- 
stautinople  itself,  the  aspect  of  which 
must  have  been  materially  changed  by 
the  barbarous  fanaticism  of  the  Otto- 
mans. A  citisen  of  Bysantium,  my 
fancy  pictured  the  concourse  of  lier 
literati,  legists,  theologians,  monks,  dis- 
putants, a  decrepit  nation,  and  the 
splendour  of  tlie  edifice  did  not  conceal 
the  weakness  of  the  empire.'* — faUty. 
The  splendid  marble  columns  will  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  stmiiger ;  many 
of  them  are  of  Greek  ntarble,  and  others 
are  considered  unique.  Oii  the  imposts 
of  the  arches  of  the  right  columns  of 
this  choir  are  two  monograms  of  Jm» 
Mammt  written  on  one  of  them  in  the 
reverse.  Near  the  high  altar,  on  the 
right,  are  the  celebrated  bas. reliefs,  in 
Greek  nottrble,  called  the  **  Throne  U 
Neptune,*'  compared  for  their  execu- 
tion and  devign  to  tbe  works  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  In  them  are  seen  the 
throne  of  the  god,  with  a  sea-monster 
extended  in  front  of  it ;  a  winged  geuiua 
holds  a  trident  on  the  right,  and  on  the 
lefl  two  other  genii  are  seen  bearing  a 
large  s)iell.  The  ornaments  of  these 
sculptures  are  pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  a  cornice  with  tridents^ 
dolphins,  shells,  and  two  sea-horses. 
It  is  recorded  by  M.  Valery  that  these 
beautiful  sculptures  were  mutilated 
**  by  a  too  scrupulous  priest,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  under  the  French  admi- 
nistration being  puiiished  for  his  strange 
crime.'*  The  Ckapel  0/  the  SS,  Sacra^ 
wtitnio  contains  a  gilded  ciborium  attri- 
buted to  J/m-Aos/  An^lo,  and  a  picturo 
of  St.  Benedict  by  Francuco  Geni,  a 
pupil  of  Guido.  The  assumption  of 
St.  Gertrude  is  by  Andkea  Barbiani, 
In  the  vestibuU  of  the  Sacritty  is  a 
superb  bas-relief  of  Greek  marble,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Claudius, 
representing  the  **  Apotheosis  oi  Au- 
gustus."' It  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  in  the  first  is  the  goddess 
Rome,  with  Claudius  and  Julius  Cosar 
bearing  a  star  on  the  forehead  as  an 
emblem  of  divinity.  Li  via  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  Juno,  and 
Augustus  under  that  of  Jupiter.     The 
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second  represents  a  sacrifice.  This  pre- 
cious sculpture  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  decorations  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Augustus.  The  pictures 
in  the  Sacristy  are  the  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  with  St.  Sebastian  and  other 
saints,  mentioned  by  Lanzi  among  the 
best  works  of  L4fca  £4)ngki,  a  native 
artist ;  the  Sta.  Agata  is  by  his  daughter 
Bat'bara,  and  the  Annunciation  by  his 
son  Francesco  Longhi;  the  martyrdom 
of  S.  Erasmus  is  by  another  native 
painter,  Giambattista  Barbiani;  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  James  and  St.  Philip 
is  by  CamiUo  Procacdni.  The  Tomb  of 
tht  Exarch  Jtaac,  **  the  great  orna- 
ment of  Armenia,"  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. It  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  wife  Susanna,  and  bears  a  Greek 
inscription  recording  the  glory  he  ac- 
quilred  in  the  east  and  in  the  west, 
and  comparing  her  widowhood  to  that 
of  the  turtle  dove.  The  urn  containing 
his  ashes  is  of  Greek  marble,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  adoration  of  the  Magi, 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den.  Isaac  was  the  eighth 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  and  died  in  the 
city,  according  to  Muratori,  a.d.  644. 
The  Boiilica  of  S,  Giovanni  Evan- 
gelista  was  founded  in  425  by, the  Em- 
press Galla  Placidia,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
vow  made  in  a  tempest  during  her 
voyage  from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna 
with  her  children.  Like  the  cathedral 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  cha- 
racter by  restorations,  and  most  of  its 
mosaics  have  disappeared.  The  church 
tradition  relates,  that  not  knowing  with 
what  relic  to  enrich  the  church,  the 
empress  was  praying  on  the  subject 
when  St.  John  appeared  to  her  in  a 
vision ;  she  threw  nerself  at  his  feet  for 
the  purpose  of  embracing  them,  but 
the  evangelist  disappeared,  leaving  one 
of  his  sandals  as  a  relic.  This  vision 
is  represented  in  a  bas-relief  over  the 
transom  of  its  pointed  doorway,  the 
work  probably  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  bas-relief  is  in  Greek  marble ;  the 
lower  part  shows  St.  John  incensing 
the  altar,  with  the  empress  embracing 
his  feet ;  in  the  upper  part  she  appears 
offering  the  sandal  to  the  Saviour  and 


St  John,  while  S.  Barbatian  and  his 
attendants  are  seen  on  the  other  side. 
The  doorway,  especially  in  tiie  small 
niches,  is  richly  sculptured  with  figures 
of  saints,  and  is  an  interesting  example 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  period. 
The  interior  of  the  church,  consisting^ 
of  three  naves  supported  by  twenty- 
four  ancient  columns,  contains  the  high 
altar,  beneath  which  repose  the  remains 
of  SS.  Canzio,  Canziano,  and  Canzi-> 
anilla,  martyrs;  the  ancient  altar  of 
the  confessional,  constructed .  of  Greek 
marble,  porphyry,  and  serpentine,  the 
work  of  the  fifth  century;  and  some 
fragments  of  a  mosaic,  representing  the 
storm  and  the  vow  of  Galla  Placidia. 
The  vault  of  the  second  chapel  is  painted 
by  Giotto,  representing  the  four  Evan- 
gelists with  their  symbols,  and  St.  Gre- 
gory, St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustin,  and  St. 
Jerome.  The  other  paintings  in  this 
church  do  not  merit  any  particular 
attention;  but  the  ancient  quadran- 
gular Campanile,  the  articulations 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  white 
and  gi-een  mosaics,  is  remarkable  for 
its  two  bells  cast  by  Robert  of  Sazony 
in  1208. 

The  Church  of  S.  Guwanni  Battista, 
built  by  Galla  Placidia  for  her  con- 
fessor St.  Barbatian  in  438,  was  conse- 
crated by  St.  Peter  Chrysologus,  but 
it  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1683. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  three 
sepulchral  unis  or  sarcophagi,  the 
largest  of  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
Pietro  Traversari,  already  mentioned  as 
lord  of  Ravenna,  who  died  in  1225. 
The  marble  and  other  columns  of  the 
interior  are  chiefly  adapted  from  the 
ancient  building ;  some  of  thera  how- 
ever were  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  church  on  the  supposed  site  of 
the  imperial  palace  in  which  Galla 
Placidia  resided.  The  church  contains 
two  paintings  by  Franceico  Longhi,  one 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
St.  Clement  and  St.  Jerome ;  the  other 
the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Matthew 
and  St  Francis  of  Assisi. 

The  ancient  Churdi  of  San  Fittore 
contains  a  painting  of  St.  Joseph  and 
the  infant  Savionr,^with  S.  Victor  and 
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S.  Bustachiiu,  by  Ptuquaii  da  Fcrli^ 
mentioned  with  pndae  by  Lansi. 

The  Otttrch  of  Stm  DomemcOy  a  resto- 
ration of  an  ancient  basilica  founded 
by  the  exarchs,  contains  some  fine 
works  of  JRondmelhy  a  native  painter 
and  pupil  of  Bellini.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  S.  Jerome,  S*  Domenico, 
S.  Joseph,  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
the  two  paintings  of  the  Annunciation, 
the  S.  Domenico  and  St.  Peter  in 
the  choir,  and  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  the  Magdalen  and  other  saints, 
are  by  thb  master.  In  the  chapel  of 
&e  Crucifix  is  an  ancient  wooden 
crucifix  curiously  covered  with  fine 
linen  in  imitation  of  human  skin, 
which  is  said  to  have  sweated  blood 
during  the  battle  of  Ravenna  under 
Gaston  de  Foix.  The  second  chapel 
on  the  left  contains  the  Fifteen  Myste- 
ries of  the  Rosary,  by.  ^co  Langhi; 
and  the  third  chapel  on  the  right  has  a 
fine  picture  by  the  same  artist  repre- 
senting the  Invention  of  the  Cross. 

The  CA»rc&  of  S,  ApoUinare  Nttovo, 
built  by  Theodoric  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  as  the  cathedral  of 
his  Arian  bishops,  was  consecrated  for 
Catholic  worship  by  S.  Agnello,  arch- 
bishop, at  the  close  of  the  Gothic  king- 
dom, under  the  name  of  S,  MatHno, 
It  was  also  called  Chiesa  di  Cieh  Aureo, 
on  account  of  its  magnificent  decora- 
tions. It  assumed  its  present  name  in 
the  ninth  century,  from  the  belief  that 
the  archbishops  had  buried  the  body  of 
St.  ApoUinaris  within  its  walls,  in  order 
to  secure  it  Irom  the  attacks  of  the 
Saracens.  The  twenty-four  columns 
of  Greek  marble  with  Gk>thic  capitals 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles  were 
brought  from  Constantinople.  The 
walls  of  the  nave  are  covered  with 
superb  mosaics,  executed  under  the 
archbishop  Agnello  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. On  the  left  is  represented  the 
city  of  Classe,  with  the  sea  and  ships  ; 
in  the  foreground  twenty -two  virgins, 
each  holding  in  her  hand  a  crown,  and 
accompanied  by  the  magi,  in  the  act  of 
presenting  their  oflerings  to  the  Virgin 
and  Child  sitting  on  a  throne  between 
angels.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 


naye,  the  mosaic  presents  us  with  a 
picture  of  Ravenna  at  that  period,  in 
which  we  distinguish  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Vitale,  and  the  palace  of  Theodoric 
bearing  the  word  Pataiium  on  the  fa- 
cade ;  twenty-five  saints  holding  crowns 
and  receiving  the  benediction  of  the 
Saviour  sitting  on  a  throne  between 
four  angels.  The  rest  of  these  walls  as 
high  as  the  gilded  roof  are  covered 
with  mosaics  representing  the  fathers 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
various  miracles  of  the  Saviour.  It  is 
said  that  another  mosaic,  representing 
the  emperor  Justinian,  exists  in  toler- 
able preservation  behind  the  organ.  In 
the  nave  is  the  ancient  pulpit  of  Greek 
marble  covered  with  Gothic  ornaments, 
supported  by  a  mass  of  grey  granite. 
The  altars  of  this  church  are  rich  in 
rare  marbles  and  verde  antique.  lu 
the  last  lateral  chapel  is  preserved  the 
ancient  marble  chair  of  the  Benedic- 
tine abbots,  to  whom  the  church  for- 
merly belonged :  it  is  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  Church  of  S,  Francesco^  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  has  sufiered  from  modem 
restorations.  It  has  a  nave  and  two 
aisles  divided  by  twenty-two  columns 
of  Greek  marble.  In  the  right  aisle  is 
the  urn  containing  the  remains  of  S. 
Liberius,  archbishop  of  the  see,  a  fine 
work  in  Greek  marble,  referred  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  chapel  of 
the  Crucifix  contains  two  beautiful 
columns  also  of  Greek  marble,  deco- 
rated with  capitals  sculptured  by  Piefro 
LonAardo,  by  whom  likewise  are  the 
rich  arab^ues  of  the  frieze  and  pilas- 
ters. In  the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb  of 
Lnffo  Numai,  of  Forll,  secretary  of 
Pino  Ordelaffi,  lord  of  that  city,  the 
work  of  Tomnuuo  FlambertL  On  the 
right  wall  of  the  entrance  door  is  a 
sepulchral  tablet  with  the  figure  in  bas- 
relief  of  Ostasio  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ra- 
venna, clothed  in  the  robes  of  a  Fran- 
cescan  monk,  and  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  Lombard  characters : 
•*  Hie  jacet  magnificua  Dominus  H 
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taaiuB  de  Polenta  qui  ante  diem  felix 
obiens  occubuit  mccclxxxvi  die  xiv 
mensis  Martii,  cujus  anima  requiescat 
in  pace."  The  Polenta  family,  so  cele- 
brated for  their  hospitality  to  Dante, 
and  for  the  fate  of  Francesca  da  Ri- 
mini, are  all  buried  .in  this  church. 
On  the  left  wall  of  the  doorway  is  a 
similar  sepulchral  stone,  on  which  is 
sculptured  the  figure  of  Enrico  Alfieri, 
general  of  the  Francescan  order,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  92,  in  1405,  as  re- 
corded by  the  inscription.  He  was  one 
of  the  Asti  family,  and  was  therefore 
an  ancestor  of  tiie  illustrious  tragic 
poet  who  has  given  immortality  to  the 
name.  We  may  here  mention  the 
monument  called  Braccio-forte,  out- 
side this  church,  representing  a  dead 
warrior,  whose  name  and  hbtory  have 
uot  been  preserved :  it  was  highly 
praised  by  Canova. 

The  Church  of  5/a.  AgatOy  another 
ancient  edifice  dating  from  the  fifth 
century,  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles 
divided  by  twenty  columns  partly  of 
granite,  partly  of  cipolino,  with  others 
of  Greek  marble.  Two  white  columns 
marked  like  the  skin  of  a  serpent  are 
pointed  out  by  the  ciceroni  as  worthy 
of  observation.  The  choir  contains  a 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Fran- 
cesco da  Colignola,  praised  by  Vasari 
as  a  colourist;  and  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  right  nave  is  one  «f  Luca  langhtt 
best  works,  representing  St,  Agata,  St. 
Catherine,  and  St.  Cecilia.  The  altar 
of  this  chapel  contains  the  bodies  of 
S.  Sergius,  martyr,  and  S.  Agnello, 
archbishop ;  and  bears  the  two  mono- 
grams of  Sergitts  Dinconus, 

The  ruined  Church  of  S.  Michele 
in  Affricttco,  built  in  the  sixth  century, 
now  profaned  by  a  fish  market,  still  re- 
tains the  mosaics  of  its  tribune  and  its 
ancient  campanile.  These  mosaics, 
contemporaneous  with  the  foundation 
of  the  church,  represent  the  Saviour 
between  the  two  archangels  holding  an 
open  book,  on  one  page  of  which  is 
written  "  Qui  vidit  me  vicUt  et  Pairtm" 
and  on  the  other  <'  Ego  et  Pater  unum 
sumusJ'*  Above  is  ttie  Saviour  blessing 
^e  gospels,   between  two  angels^  ac- 


companied by  the  seven  angels  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

The  Ckurek  of  the  Santo  S/ririto, 
called  also  the  church  of  S,  Teodoro^ 
was  built  in  the  sixth  century  by  Theo- 
doric,  for  the  Arian  bishops ;  it  assumed 
the  name  of  S.  Theodore  aAer  its  con- 
secration to.  the  Catholic  worship  by 
Archbishop  S.  Agnello,  and  afterwar.d8 
took  the  present  name.  Besides  its  rich 
marbles,  it  contains  the  ancient  pulpit 
of  the  sixth  century  with  Gothic  sculp- 
tures, which  was  used  by  the  Ariaa 
prelates. 

The  Church,  or  Oratory  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cotmedim,  near  it,  was  the 
ancient  Arian  baptistery:  its  vault  was 
decorated  with  mosaics  in  the  sixth 
century,  after  it  had  passed  to  the  Ca> 
tholic  worship.  It  is  an  octagonal 
building.  The  mosaics  of  the  roof  re- 
present the  baptism  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Jordan;  the  twelve  apostles,  each 
bearing  a  crown  in  his  hand,  with  the 
exception  oi  St.  Peter,  who  carries  the 
keys,  and  St.  Paul,  who  bears  two 
books.  The  large  round  block  of  Ori- 
ental granite  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  baptismal  vase. 

The  Church  di  Santa  Croce,  built  by 
.Galla  Placidia  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
consecrated  by  St  Peter  Chrysologus, 
has  been  sadly  ruined;  the  existing 
building  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  on  a  throne,  with  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Catherine,  by  Niccoid 
Rondinelio, 

The  Church  of  S.  Niccoid,  built  by 
Archbishop  Sergius,  in  768,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow,  contains  numerous 
paintings  by  P.  Cesare  Pronti,  the  Au- 
gustin,  better  known  as  P.  Cesare  di 
Ravenna ,  whose  works  are  highly  praised 
by  Lanzi.  Among  these  may  he  men- 
tioned the  St  Thomas  of  Villanova ; 
the  St  Nicholas;  the  St.  Augustin, 
and  the  frescoes  of  the  chapel;  the 
Virgin,  with  St  Nicholas  of  Tolentino, 
St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  and  other 
saints ;  the  Sta.  Monica,  considered  his 
masterpiece ;  and  the  San  Francesco  di 
Paola.  The  large  painting  of  the  Na- 
tivity over  the  entrance  door,  the  Sebaa- 
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tian  on  the  left  wall,  and  the  SL  C»- 
therine  on  (he  right,  are  by  Framxtco 
da  C9tignoia;  the  archangel  Raphael 
ia  by  Girolamo  Genga  of  Urbino. 

The  Omrck  of  Sta.  Maria  Maddakna 
haa  a  painting  oi  the  Saviour  appearing 
to  the  Magdalen  in  the  form  of  a  bird, 
by  FtUppo  Pa»quali;  and  some  modem 
works  of  Dcmenico  Corvi  of  Yiterbo, 
aod  Tommato  Sciacca  of  Mauara. 

The  Clutreh  of  S.  Rmmaldo,  or  Ciaue, 
originally  belonging  to  the  Carthuaians, 
has  become  the  chapel  of  the  college 
of  Ravenna.  The  cupola  is  painted  in 
fresco  by  Gio,  BattiHa  Barbianif  who 
was  also  the  painter  of  theS.  Romualdo 
in  the  choir,  and  of  the  frescoes  in  the 
first  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
The  second  chapel  contains  a  picture  of 
S.  Ronanaldo,  by  GMtrcino,  The  first 
cfaapel  on  the  right  has  a  painting  oi 
S.  Bartholomew  and  S.  Severus,  by 
Ftrtiiceickini ;  and  the  second  a  picture 
of  S.  Benedict,  by  Oirh  Cignani,  The 
sacristy  contains  two  fine  columns  of 
orientad  porphyry,  found  near  S.  Apol- 
linare  in  Qasse ;  and  the  celebrated  pic^ 
tureof  the  raiung  of  Lazarus,  by  Fran- 
cetco  da  CoHffnoia^  highly  praised  by 
X<anzi.  The  frescoes  of  the  roof  are  by 
/*.  Cesare  Pronti.  In  the  refectory  is 
a  fine  fresco  of  the  marriage  at  Cana, 
by  Luca  Longki  and  his  son  Francetco; 
the  veil  thrown  ever  the  woman  on  the 
left  of  the  Saviour  was  added  by  his 
daughter  Barbara,  to  satisfy  the  scru- 
ples, it  is  said,  of  Cardinal  S.  Carlo 
Borromeu,  then  legate  of  Ravenna. 
The  altars  of  this  church  almost  sur- 
pass in  brilliancy  all  the  others  in  the 
city ;  many  of  the  marbles  they  con- 
tain are  precious  on  account  of  their 
extreme  rarity. 

The  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  in  Porto, 
built  of  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Cesarea,  in  1553,  with 
a  facade  erected  in  the  last  century,  is 
perhaps  the  finest  church  of  recent  date 
in  Ravenna.  It  is  celebrated  for  an 
image  of  the  Virgin,  sculptured  in 
marble,  in  oriental  costume,  and  in  the 
act  of  praying — a  very  early  specimen 
of  christian  art,  originally  placed  in  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori, 
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and  transferred  here  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  third  chapel  contains  the 
masterpiece  of  Pabna  Giovam,  the  mar* 
tyrdom  of  St  Mark.  The  sixth  chanel 
of  the  opposite  aisle  has  a  painting  by 
Luca  Longhif  representing  the  Virgin^ 
with  St.  Augustiu,  and  other  saints. 
The  sacristy  contains  an  ancient  por- 
phyry vase,  beautifully  worked,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Roman  sepul- 
chral um.     Near  this  church  is 

The  ntppreued  Convent  of  Sta,  Chiara^ 
founded  in  1250  by  Chiara  da  Polenta, 
and  now  almost  entirely  ruined*  In 
the  interior,  however,  may  still  be  seen 
some  of  the  frescoes  of  Giotto,  by  whom 
it  was  originally  decorated. 

MauMoleym  of  Galia  Placidia,  called 
also  the  Church  of  SS.  Nazario  e  Celso. 
This  once  magnificent  sepulchre  was 
built  by  the  Empress  GaUa  Placidia, 
the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  the  mother  of  VaUntinian,  third 
emperor  of  the  West,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  in  the  fprm 
of  a  Latin  cross,  55  Roman  palms  in 
length  and  44  in  breadth,  and  is  paved 
with  rich  marbles,  among  which  giallo 
antico  predominates.  The  cupola  is 
entirely  covered  with  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  the  empress,  in  which  we  see 
the  four  evangelists  with  their  sym- 
bols, and  on  each  wall  two  full- 
leogth  figures  of  prophets.  The  arch 
over  the  door  has  a  representation  of 
the  Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd; 
over  the  tomb  of  the  empress  is  the 
Saviour  with  the  gospels  in  his  hand; 
and  in  each  of  the  lateral  arches  are 
two  stags  at  a  fountain,  surrounded  by 
arabesques  and  other  ornaments.  The 
high  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  mauso- 
leum, composed  of  three  grand  plates 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  was  formerly  in 
the  church  of  S.  Vitale,  and  is  referred 
to  the  sixth  century.  But  the  great 
attiaction  is  the  massive  sarcophagus 
of  Greek  marble,  resembling  a  large 
coffer  with  a  convex  lid,  which  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  Galla  Placidia.  It 
was  formerly  covered  with  silver  plates ; 
but  these  have  disappeared,  together 
with  the  other  ornaments  with  which 
it  was  originally  enriched.    In  the  aid'' 
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next  the  wall  was  fonnerly  a  small 
aperture,  through  which  the  body  of 
the  empress  was  seen,  sitting  in  a  chair 
of  cypress  wood,  clothed  in  her  impe- 
rial robes.  I^<mie  children  having  in- 
troduced a  lighted  candle,  in  1577, 
the  robes  took  fire,  and  the  body  was 
reduced  to  ashes;  since  that  time  the 
aperture  has  remained  closed.  On  the 
right  is  another  sarcophagus  of  Greek 
marble  covered  with  Christian  sym- 
bols, which  contains  the  ashes  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  the  brother  of  Galla 
Placidia.  On  the  left  is  the  sarco- 
phagus of  Constantius,  the  Roman  ge- 
nerid,  the  second  husband  of  Galla 
Placidia,  and  the  father  of  Valentinian. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  door  is  a 
«nall  sarcophagus,  one  containing  the 
remains  of  the  tutors  of  Valentinian, 
the  other  those  of  Honoria,  his  sister. 
"  The  subterranean  mausoleum  of 
Galla  Placidia  is  as  a  monument  of  the 
dreadful  catastrophes  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire. This  daughter  of  Theodosius, 
sister  of  Honorius,  mother  of  Valen- 
tinian III.,  who  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  died  at  Rome,  was  a  slave 
twice,  a  queen,  an  empress;  first  the 
wife  of  the  King  of  the  Goths,  Alaric's 
brother-in-law,  who  fell  in  love  with 
his  captive,  and  afterwards  of  one  of 
her  brother's  generals,  whom  she  was 
equally  successful  in  subjecting  to  her 
will ;  a  talented  woman,  but  Without 
generosity  or  greatness,  who  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  empire — whose  ambition 
and  vices  have  obscured  and  as  it  were 
polluted  her  misfortunes." — FtUery, 

Palace  of  Tkeodoric. — ^Of  this  magni- 
ficent palace  of  the  Gothic  king,  which' 
served  as  the  residence  of  his  succes- 
sors, of  the  exarchs,  and  of  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  the  only  portion  re- 
maining is  a  high  wall,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  are  encrusted  eight  small 
marble  columns.  At  its  base  is.  a  por- 
phyry  basin  of  large  size,  on  which  an 
inscription  was  placed  in  1564,  stating 
that  it  formerly  contained  the  ashes  of 
Theodoric,  and  that  it  was  originally 
situated  on  the  top  of  his  mausoleum. 
Many  antiquaries,  however,  now  consi- 
der that  it  was  a  bath ;  and  that  the  only 


argument  in  favour  of  its  having  been 
the  sarcophagus  of  Theodoric  is  the 
inconclusive  fact  that  it  was  found  near 
his  mausoleum.  They  urge  the  diffi. 
culty  of  placing  so  great  a  mass  on  the 
roof  of  the  mausoleum,  and  contend 
that  the  late  date  of  the  inscription 
must  be  received  as  an  additioual 
ground  for  suspicion.  In  regard,  how- 
ever, to  one  of  tl^ese  objections,  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  vase,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  same  machinery 
which  raised  the  solid  roof,  calculated 
to  weigh  at  least  two  hundred  tons, 
would  be  equally  efficient  in  elevating 
the  porphyry  vase.  There  is  a  flat  pro- 
jection on  the  summit  of  the  roof,  on 
which  tradition  relates  that  a  vase  or 
urn  containing  the  royal  ashes  ori- 
ginally stood.  Mr.  Hope,  however,  ob- 
serves that  "  The  porphyry  receptacle, 
now  immured  in  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing at  Ravenna  called  Theodoric's  pa- 
lace, but  more  probably  that  of  the 
late  exarchs,  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained, on  the  top  of  Theodoric  s  mo- 
nument, the  body  of  that  king,  like- 
wise in  its  form  proclaims  itself  a 
batk.^^  The  palace  was  chiefly  ruined 
by  Charlemagne,  who,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Pope,  carried  away  its  ornaments 
and  mosaics,  and  removed  to  France 
the  equestrian  statue  of  the  king  which 
stood  in  the  adjoining  piazza. 

The  Tbmb  of  Don/*.— Of  all  the 
monuments,  of  Ravenna,  there  is  none 
which  excites  so  profound  an  interest 
as  the  tomb  of  Dante.  In  spite  of 
the  bad  taste  of  the  building  in  which 
it  is  placed,  il  is  impossible  to  approach 
the  last  resting-place  of  the  great  poet 
without  feeling  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  monuments  of  Italy.^ 

*'  Ungratefnl  Florence  1  Dante  sleeps  afar. 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraidinjB;  shore ; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  thaa  civil  war, 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  ever- 
more 
Tlieir  children's  children  would  in  vain 

adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages;  and  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely 

wore. 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  tliough  rifled— 
not  thine  own."  ^yron. 
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The  remains  of  the  poet  were  origi- 
nally interred  in  the  church  of  San 
Francesco;  but  on  the  expulsion  of 
his  patron  Guido  da  Polenta  from 
Ravenna,  they  were  with  difficulty  pro- 
tected from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Florentines,  and  fiom  the  excommuni- 
cation  of  the  Pope.  Cardinal  Bel- 
tramo  del  Poggetto  ordered  his  bones 
to  be  burnt  with  his  tract  on  "  Mo- 
narchy," and  they  narrowly  escaped 
the  profanation  of  a  disinterment. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  Bernardo  Bembo,  Pedestal  of  Ra- 
venna for  the  republic  of  Venice  in 
1482,  and  father  of  the  cardinal,  did 
honour  to  his  memory  by  erecting  a 
mausoleum  on  the  present  site,  from 
the  designs  of  Pietro  Lombardo.  In 
1692  tiiis  building  was  repaired  and 
restored  at  the  public  expense  by  the 
cardinal  legate,  Domenico  Corsi  of 
Florence,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present 
form  in  1780,  at  the  cost  of  Cardinal 
Gonzi^  of  Mantua,  the  legate  of  that 
period.  It  is  a  square  building,  inter- 
nally decorated  with  stucco  ornaments 
little  worthy  of  such  a  sepulchre.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  cupola  are  four  me- 
dallions of  Virgil,  Brunetto  Latini 
(the  master  of  the  poet),  Can  Grande 
della  Scala,  and  Guido  da  Polenta, 
hia  patron.  On  the  walls  are  two 
Latin  inscriptions,  one  in  verse  record- 
ing the  foundation  of  Bembo,  the  other 
the  dedication  of  Cardinal  Gonzaga  to 
the  "  PoetsB  sui  temporis  primo  restitu- 
tori.*'  The  sarcophagus  of  Greek  mar- 
ble which  contains  the  ashes  of  the 
poet^  bears  his  portrait,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  of  laurel  with  the 
motto  Firtuti  et  honori.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
himself.  Below  it,  in  a  marble  case,  is 
a  long  Latin  history  of  the  tomb,  to 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  more 
particularly,  as  all  the  leading  facts  it 
records  have  been  given  above. 

The  feelings  with  which  this  se- 
pulchre was  visited  by  three  of  the 
greatest  names  in  modem  literature 
deserve  to  be  mentioned;  Chateaubriand 
is  said  to  have  knelt  bareheaded  at  the 
door  before  he  entered ;  Byron  deposited 
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on  the  tomb  a  cony  of  his  works ;  and 
Alfieri  prostrated  himself  before  i^  and 
embodied  his  emotions  in  one  of  the 
6nest  sonnets  in  the  Italian  language : — 

"  O  gnn  padre  Alighler,  sa  dal  del  miri 

Me  tuo  discepol  DOn  indegno  starmi, 
'  Dal  cor  traendo  profondi  sospiri, 
Promrato  innanai  a'  tuoi  fUoerei  marmi.** 
Sec. 

Lord  Byron *s  lines  commemorating 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  and  the  menu* 
mental  column  of  Gaston  de  Foix  will 
scarcely  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader: — 

'*  I  canter  by  the  soot  each  afternoon 

Where  perishea  in  his  ftime  the  hero-boy 
Who  liYed  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too 
•oon 
For  haman  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix  1 
A  broken  pillar,  not  uncouthly  hewn, 

fiut  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy. 
Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face, 
WhUe  weeds  and  ordure  ranlde  round  Uw 
base. 

"  I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are 
laid: 
A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn, 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid 
Tb  the  bard's  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's 
column : 
The  time  must  come,  when  both  alike  de- 
cay'd, 
The  chieftain's  trophy,  and  the  poet's 
volume. 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of 

earth. 
Before  Pelides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 

**  With  human  blood  that  column  was  ce- 
mented. 
With  human  filth  that  column  k  defiled. 
As  if  die  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were 
vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the '  spot  he 
soil'd : 
Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 
Should  ever  be  those  bluod-hounds,  ftom 
whose  wild 
Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  has  known 
Tliose  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone.** 

Near  the  tomb  of.  Dante  is  the  house 
occupied  by  Lord  Byron,  whose  name 
and  memory  are  almost  as  much  asso- 
ciated with  Ravenna,  as  those  of  the 
great  "Poet-Sire  of  Italy."  He  de- 
clared himself  more  attached  to  Ra- 
venna than  to  any  other  place,  except 
Greece ;  he  praised  its  "  delightful 
climate,"  and  says  he  was  never  tired 
of  his  rides  in  the  pine  forest ;  he  liked 
Ravenna,  moreover,    because  it    wp* 
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out  of  the  beaten  track  of  travellers, 
and  because  he  found  the  higher  classes 
of  its  society  well  educated  and  liberal 
beyond  what  was  usually  the  case  in 
other  continental  cities.  He  resided 
in  it  rather  more  than  two  years,  **  and 
quitted  it/*  says  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
^  with  the  deepest  regret,  and  with  a 
presentiment  that  his  departure  would 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils : 
he  was  continually  performing  generous 
actions:  many  families  owed  to  him 
the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  en- 
joyed ;  his  arrival  was  spoken  of  as  a 
Siece  of  public  good  fortune,  and  his 
eparture  as  a  public  calamity.*'  The 
•'  Prophecy  of  Dante"'  was  composed 
there,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli ;  and  the  translation  of  the 
tale  of  **  Francesca  da  Rimini "  was 
"  executed  at  Ravenna,  where  just  five 
centuries  before,  and  in  the  very  house 
in  which  the  unfortunate  lady  was 
bom,  Dante's  poem  had  been  com- 
posed." The  '*  Morgante  Maggiore," 
"  Marino  Faliero,"  the  fifth  canto  of 
«  Don  Juan,'*  «  The  Blues,"  «  Sarda- 
napalus,"  "  The  Two  Foscari,"  "Cain," 
"  Heaven  and  Earth,"  and  the  "  Vision 
of  Judgment,"  were  also  composed 
during  his  residence  at 

**  that  place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  sea, 
Kavenna  1  where  Arom  Dante's  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  oft,  as  many  a  verse  declares, 
Drawn  inspiration."  Rogers. 

Palaces. — ^The  Archhishop's  Palace^ 
near  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  edifices  in  Ravenna  to  the 
christian  antiquary.  The  chapel,  still 
used  by  the  archbishops, is  the  one  which 
was  built  and  used  by  St.  Peter  Chry- 
sologus  in  the  fifth  century,  without  the 
slightest  altcsration  or  change :  no  pro- 
faning hand  has  yet  been  laid  on  its  altar 
or  mosaics.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
large  plates  of  Greek  marble,  and  the 
ceiling  still  retains  its  mosaics  as  fresh 
as  when  they  were  first  made.  In  the 
middle  they  represent  the  symbols  of 
the  evangelists;  and  below,  arranged 
in  circles,  the  Saviour,  the  apostles,  and 
various  saints.  The  altar  has  some 
mosaics  which  belonged  to  the  tribune 


of  the  cathedral  previous  to  its  re-erec- 
tion. In  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace 
is  a  collection  of  ancient  Roman  and 
Christian  inscriptions,  with  other  frag- 
ments of  antiquity.  In  the  hall  called 
the  ^'  Appartamento  Nobile"  is  a  bust  of 
Cardinal  Capponi  by  Bernini,  and  one 
of  St.  ApoUinaris  by  Thorwaldsen.  On 
the  third  floor  is  the  small  Archiepucopai 
library f  formerly  famous  for  its  records ; 
but  most  of  these  disappeared  daring 
the  political  calamities  of  the  city.  It 
still  however  retains  tlie  celebrated  MS. 
whose  extraordinary  size  and  preserva- 
tion have  made  it  known  to  most  lite- 
rary antiquaries:  it  is  a  brief  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  wliich  Pope  Pascal 
II.  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  arch- 
bishops. The  most  ancient  parchments 
preserved  in  these  archives  date  firom 
the  fifth  century. 

The  Palazzo  del  Croverno,  a  building 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  recently  re- 
stored, contains  nothing  to  interest  the 
stranger.  The  portico  is  supported  by 
eight  granite  columns,  with  Gothic  ca* 
pitals,  on  four  of  which  is  the  mono- 
gram of  Theodoricus. 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  has  marble 
busts  of  seven  cardinal  legates,  and  a 
portion  of  the  gates  of  Pavia,  captured 
from  that  city  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ravenna.  The  public  archives  for- 
merly contained  a  large  collection  of 
historical  documents,  but  most  of  them 
have  disappeared,  and  the  oldest  dates 
only  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Palazzo  CavaUi,  the  P.  Lova- 
teUi,  the  P.  JRaaponi,  the  P.  ^r»/i,  &c., 
had  all  of  them  small  galleries  of  paint- 
ings ;  but  with  few  exceptions  the  pa- 
triotism of  their  noble  owners  induced 
them  to  transfer  their  collections  to  the 
Public  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
The  fine  ceiling  of  the  Pal.  Giulio  Ras- 
poni,  representing  the  death  of  Camilla 
queen  of  the  Yolsci,  by  Agricola,  is 
interesting,  because  the  figure  of  the 
queen  is  a  portrait  of  Madame  Murat, 
whose  daughter  married  into  the  family. 

The  Library^  Biblioteca  Comwiale^ 
founded  by  the  Abate  D.  Pietro  Ca- 
neti  of  Cremona,  in  1714,  and  subse- 
quently enriched  by  private  munifi- 
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cence  and  by  the  Hbtariet  of  soi  _ 
coxiTents,  contains  upwards  of  40,000 
volumes,  700  manuscripts,  and  a  large 
collection  of  first  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Among  its  MS.  collections, 
the  most  precious  is  the  celebrated  Co- 
dex of  ArtMiopkaneM  of  the  tenth  century, 
long  known  as  unique,  and  used  by 
Bekker  for  the  luTemizi  edition,  pub- 
lished at  Leiptig  in  1794.  It  is  re- 
corded of  this  MS.  that  Eugene  Beau- 
hamois  wished  tp  purchase  it ;  but  the 
inhabitants  being  resolved  not  to  lose 
so  great  a  treasure,  concealed  the  vo- 
lume. Cardinal  Consalvi  also  endea- 
voured to  deprive  the  citizens  of  it,  and 
ordered  them  to  sell  it  to  the  King  of 
Doimark ;  but  they  were  equally  firm, 
and  the  affair  at  length  terminated  in  two 
scbolazs  from  Copenhagen  being  sent  to 
copy  it.  A  MS.  of  Danie,  on  vellum, 
with  beautiful  miniatures  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  preserved  here:  its 
Texsion  is  little  known.  Among  the 
;>riiice/M  editions,  which  range  from  1465 
to  1500,  are  the  Decretals  of  Boniface 
FIlLj  OA  i>e2£um,  Mayence,  Fauet  and 
Schaeffer,  1465  j  the  PUny  the  Younger ^ 
on  veUum,  2  vols.,  Venice^  Gio.  Spira, 
1468;  T%e  BibUt  with  miniatttrety  on 
kid,  Feniee,  Janeon,  1478;  the  St,  Aw 
ffuetin,  De  dvitateDei,  1468 ;  the  Dante 
of  Lodovioo  and  Alberto  Piemonteti^  Mi* 
lan^  1478.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
collection  may  be  noticed,  the  History 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  in  Chi- 
nese^  printed  on  sil&j  and  a  series  of  up- 
wards of  4,000  parchments,  beginning 
with  the  eleventh  and  ending  with  the 
last  century,  chidly  relating  to  the 
order  of  Canonici  Regulari  Lateran- 
ensi. 

Tlte  Museum,  besides  a  good  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  vases,  idols, 
bronzes,  and  carved  work  in  ivory, 
contains  a  rich  cabinet  of  medals,  an- 
cient and  modem.  The  ancient  are 
arranged  in  three  classes:  1.  Medals 
of  the  free  cities  ;  2.  Consular ;  and  3. 
Imperial.  In  the  second  class  is  one 
of  Cicero,  struck  by  the  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, in  Lydia :  it  bears  on  one  side 
his  profile  and  name  in  Greek  charac- 
ten,  and  ou  the  other  a  hand  holding  a 


crown  with  a  branch  of  laurel,  an  ear 
of  com,  a  bough  of  the  vine  bearing  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  inscription 
in  Greek  "  Theodore  of  the  Maguesiaus 
near  Mt.  Sipylus."'  It  is  supposed  to 
be  an  uni<^ue  example.  The  modem 
collection  is  also  arranged  in  three 
classes  :  1.  Medals  of  the  Popes  from 
Gregory  III. ;  2.  Medals  of  illustrious 
personages  and  of  royal  dynasties ;  3. 
Coins  of  various  Italian  cities.  lu  the 
first  class  is  a  fine  medal  of  Benedict 
III.,  interesting  because  it  is  considered 
conclusive  as  to  the  fable  of  Pope  Joan. 
lu  the  second  class  is  a  cooaplete  series 
of  the  House  of  Medici,  in  eighty-four 
bronze  medals  of  equal  size. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  an 
admiiable  institution  of  recent  date, 
does  honour  to  the  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened feelings  of  the  citizens.  It 
contains  a  Pinacothek  or  museum  of 
pictures,  and  a  good  collection  of  plas- 
ter casts  of  celebrated  masterpieces  both 
ancient  and  modem,  contributed  by  dif- 
ferent benefactors  at  Rome  and  Flo- 
rence. Many  of  the  resident  nobility, 
desirous  of  promoting  the  design,  have 
removed  their  family  collections  from 
their  palaces  and  deposited  them  in 
this  public  museum,  to  which  all  classes 
of  students  have  free  access.  The  Co- 
mune  likewise  contributed  the  pic- 
tures in  their  possession ;  and  the  ami- 
able Cardinal  Archbishop  Falconieri 
encouraged  the  institution  by  similar 
liberality  and  patronage.  Among  the 
works  it  contains  may  be  mentioned 
the  St.  John  Baptist  and  the  St.  Francis, 
by  Leonardo  da  Find ;  head  of  St. 
Anna,  Correggio  (?)  ;  sketch  of  a  Fury, 
Michael  Angeh ;  the  Crucifixion,  Da- 
niel da  Folterra  ;  St.  John,  Guercino ; 
the  Deposition,  and  a  Portrait,  Ba- 
roccio;  the  Deposition,  the  Nativity, 
Guido;  the  Virgin  throned,  Sassoferrato  ; 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  Magdalen,  Albano  ; 
two  portraits,  Tintoretto  j  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, Portrait  of  Charles  V.,  the  Depo- 
sition, the  Nativity,  Virgin  and  Child 
throned,  Luca  Longhi;  a  Nun,  Barbara 
Longhi;  the  Deposition,  Ftuari ;  the 
flight  out  of  Egypt,  Luca  Giordano ^ 
the  Virgin  throned,  Francesco  (la  Co- 
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tignola:  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Innocenzio  da  Imola  ;  St.  Jerome,  Albert 
Durer;  two  battles,  RtAen$ ;  the  che- 
mist, Gerard  Dow  ;  a  banquet,  Tenters; 
landscapes,  by  Fandervelde  and  Berghem . 

The  Hospital^  formerly  a  convent,  was 
founded  by  Archbishop  Codronchi  at 
his  own  expense,  in  order  to  supersede 
the  old  hospital  in  the  Via  del  Girotto. 
in  the  court  is  a  cistern  supposed  to 
have  been  designed  by  M.  Angelo. 

The  Theatre,  erected  in  1724  by  Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio,  has  four  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  is  generally  well  supplied 
with  the  leading  performers  of  Milan 
and  other  great  towns  of  Italy. 

The  Piazza  Maggiore,  supposed  to 
correspond  with  the  ancient  Forum 
Senatorium,  has  two  granite  columns 
erected  by  the  Venetians,  one  of  which 
bears  the  statue  of  St.  ApoUinaris  by 
Pietro  Lombard! ;  the  other  a  statue  of 
St.  Vitalis  by  Clemente  MoUi,  which 
replaced  one  of  St.  Mark  by  Lom- 
bardo,  in  1509,  when  Ravenna  was  re- 
stored to  the  church.  Between  them 
is  the  sitting  statue  of  Clement  XII., 
with  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
was  erected  by  the  «S.  P.  Q."  of 
Ravenna,  in  gratitude  for  the  service 
rendered  by  that  pontiff  in  diverting 
the  channel  of  the  Ronco  and  Mon- 
tone,  by  which  the  city  was  threatened. 

The  Piazza  deW  Aquila  is  so  called 
from  the  Tuscan  column  of  grey  granite 
surmounted  by  an  eagle,  bearing  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  Gaetani,  to  whose 
memory  it  was  erected  in  1609. 

The  Piazza  del  Duomo  has  a  similar 
column  of  grey  granite,  surmounted 
•with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  placed 
there  in  1659. 

The  Torre  del  PMUco,  a  large  square 
leaning  tower,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  stranger,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  its  history  or  origin.  ' 

The  Five  Gates  of  Ravenna  merit 
notice ;  the  Porta  Adriana,  a  handsome 
gateway  of  the  Doric  order,  was  built 
in  1585  by  Cardinal  Ferrerio.  on  the 
supposed  site  of  the  famous  Porta  Aurea 
built  by  Claudian  and  ruined  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  The  Porta 
Alberoni,  formerly  called  P.  Corsini  in 


honoiur  of  Clement  XII.,  was  built  by 
Cardinal  Alberoni  in  1739.  The  r&rta 
S.  Mamante,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  so 
called  from  a  neighbouring  monastery 
dedicated  to  S.  Mama,  was  built  in 
1612,  and  called  P.Borghesia,  in  honour 
of  Paul  V.  Near  this,  the  French 
army  of  1512  effected  the  breach  in  the 
walls  by  which  they  entered  and  sacked 
the  city.  The  Porta  Nuova,  supposed 
to  have  been  designed  by  Bernini,  in 
the  Corinthian  order,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  P.  San  Lorenzo,  rebuilt  in  1653 
by  Cardinal  Donghi,  under  the  name 
of  P.  Panfilia,  in  honour  of  Innocent 
X. ;  but  the  common  name  still  re- 
mains. The  Porta  Serrata,  so  called 
because  it  was  closed  by  the  Venetians 
during  their  government  of  Ravenna, 
was  re-opened  by  Julius  II.  under  the 
name  of  P.  Giulia,  and  restored  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  Cardinal  Cibo 
under  his  own  name ;  but  the  old  title 
commemorative  of  the  Venetians  has 
survived  the  names  both  of  the  pope  and 
of  the  legate.  The  Porta  Sin,  m  the 
Doric  style,  formerly  called  P.  Unisina, 
and  P.  di  Sarsina,  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  in  1568,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  gateway,  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown. 

The  Fortress  of  Ravenna,  built  by 
the  Venetians  in  1457,  and  then  es- 
teemed one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy, 
supplies  us  in  its  present  state  of  ruin 
with  a  commentary  on  the  fall  of  the 
imperial  city :  it  was  partly  demolished 
in  1735  to  furnish  materials  for  the 
Ponte  Nuovo  over  the  united  stream  of 
the  Ronco  and  Montone,  and  little  now 
remains  but  the  foundations. 

The  Port  of  Ravenna  is  still  much 
frequented  by  the  trading  barges  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  old  Porto  Candiano 
being  rendered  useless  by  the  diversion 
of  the  Ronco  and  Montone,  the  Canale 
Naviglio  was  opened  in  1737,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  sea  at  the  new  Porto 
Corsini,  The  length  of  this  canal  is 
about  five  miles,  and  a  broad  road  has 
been  made  along  its  right  bank,  which 
contributes  much  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  city.     Convenient  boats 
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maj  always  he  hired  here  for  thejpai- 
sage  by  the  canals  to  Venice  or  Cbi- 
oggia.    (See  the  last  Route.) 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 
Senata  is  the  Mautoktan  of  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  now  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Rotonda :  it  was  built  by 
Theodoric  himself,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  On  the  expulsion 
of  the  Arians,  the  zeal  of  the  church  in 
promoting  the  Catholic  worship  ejected 
the  ashes  of  the  kipg  as  an  Arian  heretic, 
and  despoiled  his  sepulchre  of  its  oma- 
ments.  It  is  a  rotunda,  built  of  square 
blocks  of  marble,  resting  on  a  deca- 
gonal basement,  each  side  of  which  has 
a  deep  recess  covered  with  a  semi> 
circular  arch  formed  of  eleven  blocks 
of  stone  notched  into  each  other.  An 
oblique  flight  of  steps  on  each  side  of 
the  front  leads  to  the  upper  story  ; 
they  were  added  to  the  building  in 
1780.  The  lower  nart  of  the  upper 
story,  though  circular  within,  is  de> 
cagonal  externally.  In  one  of  these 
sides  is  the  door ;  in  each  of  the  other 
nine  is  a  small  square  recess,  said 
to  have  been  formerly  filled  with  a 
range  of  columns  (?).  Over  these  is  a 
broad  circular  ban(^  above  which  all 
the  rest  is  also  circular.  The  vault 
stones  of  the  doorway  are  curiously 
notched  into  each  other,  forming  a 
straight  arch.  Above  the  circular 
band  is  a  row  of  small  windows,  over 
which  is  a  massive  cornice.  The  roof 
is  a  solid  dome  of  marble,  thirty  feet  in 
its  internal  diameter,  hoUowed  out  to 
the  depth  of  ten  feet ;  the  thickness  of 
the  centre  is  about  four  feet,  and  of  the 
edges  about  two  feet  nine  inches.  The 
weight  of  this  enormous  mass  is  esti- 
mated at  above  200  tons.  On  the  out- 
side are  twelve  large  pointed  projections 
perforated  as  if  designed  for  handles : 
they  bear  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  any  statues  could « have  stood 
OD  them.  The  summit  is  flat,  and 
upon  it  is  supposed  to  have  rested  the 
porphyry  vase  containing  the  ashes,  of 
the  king  (f  )•  It  is  now  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  a  large  crack. 


produced  it  is  said  by  lightning.  The 
basement  is  filled  with  water,  and  the 
lower  story  is  buried  to  the  top  of  the 
arcades,  in  consequence  of  the  raising 
of  the  soil.  The  mterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  circular,  with  a  niche  opposite 
the  door,  apparently  intended  for  an 
altar. 

About  two  miles  from  the  city  is  the 
Chtrch  of  Sta,  Maria  in  Porto  Fuon, 
built  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  B.  Pietro  Onesti,  called  // 
Peccatore,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  to  the 
Virgin  made  during  a  storm  at  sea  in 
1096.  The  left  nave  on  entering  the 
church  contains  the  ancient  sarcophagus 
in  which  the  body  of  the  founder  was 
deposited  in  1119.  The  chief  interest 
of  this  church  arises  from  its  frescoes 
by  Gioito,  in  noticing  which  Lansi 
justly  alludes  to  the  honour  conferred 
upon  Ravenna  by  Utie  family  of  Po- 
lenta, in  leaving  behind  them  at  their 
fall  the  memory  of  two  such  names  as 
Dante  and  Giotto.  It  is  believed  that 
the  entire  chiurch  was  covered  with  the 
frescoes  of  that  great  master ;  and  the 
lateral  chapels,  part  of  the  left  wall  of 
the  middle  aisle,  and  other  parts  of  the 
church  still  retain  sufficient  to  give 
weight  to  this  belief.  The  Choir  is 
completely  covered  with  his  works; 
on  the  left  wall  are  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin;  the 
right  wall  contains  the  Death,  Assump- 
tion, and  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  The 
frescoes  of  the  tribune  represent  various 
evoits  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour;  under 
the  arches  are  different  Fathers  and 
Martyrs;  and  on  the  ceiling  are  the 
four  Evangelists  with  their  symbols, 
and  four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  all 
undoubted  works  of  Gia//o.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  Conception  is  by 
Francesco  Longhi.  The  quadrangular 
tower,  which  is  the  base  of  the  Campa- 
mUf  is  considered  by  local  antiquaries 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Faro 
of  the  port,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
•been  situated  on  this  spot;  from  this 
circumstance  the  church  derives  the 
name  of  "  di  Porto  without  the  walls." 
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BanKca  of  S.  ApolUnare  in  Claue, 
— No  traveller  should  leave  Ravenna 
without  visiting  this  magnificent  basi- 
lica, which  is  a  purer  specimen  of 
christian  art  than  any  which  can  be 
found  even  in  Rome.  It  lies  on  the 
road  to  Rimini,  and  may  therefore 
be  visited  in  passing  by  persons  pro- 
ceeding south;  but  the  distance  from 
the  city  (about  three  miles),  will  not 
deter  the  traveller  interested  in  early 
Christian  antiquities  from  devoting  a 
day  to  it,  as  a  separate  excursion. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
the  gates  of  the  city  a  Greek  cross  on 
a  small  fluted  marble  column  marks 
the  site  of  the  splendid  Basilica  of  8. 
Lorenzo  in  Cesarea,  founded  by  Lau- 
ritius,  chamberlain  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  and  destroyed  in  1553  to 
supply  materials  for  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Porto  within  the  city.  This 
act  of  spoliation  was  opposed  by  the 
citizens;  but  the  monks  to  whom  the 
basilica  belonged  had  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  pope,  and  the  cardinal 
legate,  Capo  di  Ferro,  completed  the 
work  of  destruction  by  sending  all  its 
columns  excepting  two,  togethier  with 
its  precious  marbles,  to  Rome.  The 
ancient  basilica  was  the  last  relic  of 
the  city  of  Ce»area,  A  short  distance 
beyond,  the  united  stream  of  the  Ronco 
and  Montone  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
Nuovo,  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  erected 
while  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  legate  of 
Romagna.  The  road  crosses  tlie  marshy 
plain  for  about  two  miles;  and  on 
the  very  skirts  of  the  pine -forest  is 
/S.  ApolUnare  in  Cleuse.  This  grand 
basilica,  whose  antiquities  carry  us 
back  to  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
was  built  in  534,  by  Julian  Argen- 
tarius,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop, 
St.  Msaimian,  in  549.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  quadriporticus,  but 
the  lateral  portions  have  been  destroyed. 
It  is  built  of  thin  bricks  or  tiles,  in 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  edi- 
fices. The  architrave  of  the  door  still 
retains  the  bronze  nails,  used  to  sustain 
the  awning  on  solemn  festivals.    The 


interior  is  divided  by  columns  of  Greek 
marble  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles  of 
lofty  and  imposing  proportions.  These 
columns,  surmounted  by  capitals  in 
imitation  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sup- 
port round-headed  arches  and  a  wall, 
with  double  semicircular  windows. 
From  the  nave  twelve  steps  lead  to  the 
altar,  placed  above  a  crypt,  and  to  the 
absis,  which  is  circular  internally,  and 
polygonal  on  the  exterior,  like  that  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  The  floor  is  green 
with  damp,  and  many  times  in  the 
year  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the 
saint  is  full  of  water.  Tlte  walU  of  the 
nave,  and  part  of  those  of  the  aisles,  are 
decorated  with  a  chronological  series  of 
portraits  of  the  bithopa  and  archbi»hops 
of  Ravenna,  beginning  with  St.  Apol- 
linaris  of  Antioch,  a  follower  of  St. 
Peter,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Vespasian,  a.d.  74.  The  portraits  in 
the  nave  are  mosaics,  those  in  the  aisles 
are  painted;  they  come  down  in  un- 
broken succession  to  the  present  arch- 
bishop. Cardinal  Falconieri,  who  is  the 
126th  prelate  from  the  commencement, 
giving  an  average  of  fourteen  years  to 
each.  The  other  mosaics  of  the  nave 
have  disappeared,  and  the  marbles 
which  once  covered  the  walls  of  the 
side  aisles  were  carried  off  by  Sigis- 
mund  Malatesta,  to  adoni  his  church 
of  S.  Francesco,  at  Rimini.  In  the 
middle  of  the  nave  is  a  small  altar  of 
Greek  marble,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
by  St.  Maximian,  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  left  aisk  are  four  sarcophagi  of 
Greek  marble,  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
and  christian  symbols,  in  which  are  bu- 
ried four  archbishops  of  the  see.  On  the 
wall  between,  there  is  an  inscribed  stone 
with  an  inscription,  beginningOmo  III. 
Rom.  Imp.,  recording,  as  a  proof  of  his 
remorse  for  the  murder  of  Crescentius, 
that  **  ob  patrata  crimina,*'  he  walked 
barefooted  from  Rome  to  Monte  Gar- 
gano,  and  passed  forty  days  in  penance 
in  this  basilica,  **  expiating  his  sins  with 
sackcloth  and  voluntary  scourging."  In 
the  right  aisk  are  four  sarcophagi,  si- 
milar to  those  just  described,  and  like- 
wise containing  the  remains  of  early 
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archbishops  of  the  diocese.  All  these 
tombs  were  placed  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  church  under  the  external  portico, 
and  were    removed    to    their    present 

f places  as  a  measure  of  security.  A 
ong  inscription  in  the  wall  of  this 
aisle,  beginning  ^  In  hoc  loco  tietit 
Area*"*  records  that  the  body  of  St. 
Apollinaris  was  formerly  buried  there. 
On  each  side  of  the  grand  doorway  is 
a  sarcophagus  of  Greek  marble,  larger 
than  the  preceding,  but  covered  with 
similar  ornaments  and  symbols.  The 
high  altar,  beneath  which  rests  the 
body  of  the  saint,  ii  rich  in  marbles 
and  other  ornaments ;  the  baldacchino 
is  supported  by  four  precious  columns 
of  Oriental  "  bianco'  and  '*  nero  an- 
tico."'  The  tribune  or  absis,  and  the 
arch  immediately  in  front  of  it,  are 
covered  with  mosaia  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  the  highest  state  of  preserva* 
tion.  The  upper  part  represents  the 
Transfiguration;  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  seen  pointing  to  a  small 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  introduced  into 
the  centre  of  a  large  cross,  surrounded 
by  a  blue  circle  studded  with  stars. 
On  the  top  of  the  cross  are  the  five 
Greek  letters  expressing  **  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Saviour,  the  Son  of  God."  On 
the  arms  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega; 
and  at  the  foot  the  words  '*  Sidus 
Mnndi."  Outside  the  circle  are  Moses 
and  Elijah ;  and  below  are  three  sheep, 
indicating  the  three  apostles — Peter, 
James,  and  John.  In  the  middle  mo- 
saic is  St.  Apollinaris,  in  archiepiscopal 
robes,  preaching  to  a  flock  or  sheep, 
a  common  symbol  of  a  Christian 
congregation.  Between  the  windows 
are  the  portraits  of  S.  Ecclesius,  S. 
Severus,  S.  Ursos,  and  S.  Ursicinus,  in 
pontifical  robes,  in  the  act  of  blessing 
the  people.  On  the  left  wall  is  repre- 
sented me  consecration  of  the  church, 
by  St.  Maximian;  on  his  left  stand 
tiro  priests ;  and  on  bis  right  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  with  his  attendants, 
one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  be  the 
fbnnder  of  the  churcn.  On  the  right 
wall  are  represented  the  sacrifices  of 
Abel,  Melchisedek,  and  Abraham .  On 
the  arch  is  a  series  of  five  mosaics: 


that  in  the  middle  represents  the 
Saviour,  and  the  symbols  of  the  four 
evangelists;  in  the  second  are  seen  the 
cities  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem, 
from  which  a  number  of  the  faithful, 
under  the  form  of  sheep,  are  issuing ; 
in  the  third  is  a  palm,  as  a  symbol  of 
victory ;  the  fourth  contains  the  arch- 
angels Michael  and  Gabriel ;  and  the 
fifth,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
Under  the  high  altar  is  the  ancient 
tomb  of  St.  Apollinaris,  now  damp 
and  green  from  frequent  inundations. 
The  stone  book  by  the  side  of  the  altar 
is  called  the  breviary  of  Gregory  the 
Great 

The  ancient  town  of  CiasM  of  which 
this  noble  basilica  is  the  representative, 
was  one  of  the  three  districts  of  Ravenna 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was,  as 
its  name  imports,  close  to  the  sea,  now 
four  miles  distant,  and  was  the  station 
of  the  Roman  fieef.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  present  church,  the  town 
was  totally  destroyed  by  Luitprand, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  in  728. 

The  celebrated  PinetOyOT  Pine  Forest^ 
is  approached  not  far  beyond  the  basi- 
lica, and  the  road  to  Rimini  skirts  it  as 
far  as  Cervia.  This  venerable  forest,  the 
most  ancient  perhaps  in  Italy,  extend* 
along  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  for  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  from  the 
Lamone  north  of  Ravenna,  to  Cervia 
on  the  south,  and  covers  a  flat  sandy 
tract,  varying  in  breadth  from  one  to 
three  miles.  It  affords  abundant  sport- 
ing ;  and  the  produce  of  its  cones,  said 
to  average  2000  rubbii  annually  and 
esteemed  the  best  in  Italy,  yields  a 
considerable  revenue.  It  wants,  how- 
ever, the  picturesque  appearance  of  a 
deciduous  forest,  as  the  foliage  of  the 
stone  pine  never  descends  low  enough 
to  unite  with  the  low  bushes,  which  oc- 
casionally fill  up  the  vacant  spaces. 
No  forest  in  the  world  is  more  re- 
nowned in  classical  and  poetical  in- 
terest :  it  is  celebrated  by  Dante,  Boc- 
caccio, Dryden,  and  Byron ;  it  supplied 
Rome  with  timber  for  her  fleets ;  and 
upon  the  masts  which  it  produced  the 
banner  of  Venice  floated  in  the  days  of 
her  supremacy.     One  part  of  the  for^ 
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pUaater,  erected  in  1557  by  Pietro  Do- 
Dato  Cesi,  president  of  Romagna,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  battle  gained  by  the 
combined  army  of  Louis  XII.  aad  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  over  the  troops  of 
Julius  II.  and  the  King  of  Spain,  April 
11,  1512.  Four  inscriptions  on  the 
medallions  of  the  pilaster,  and  an  equal 
nimiber  on  the  four  sides  of  the  pe- 
destal, record  the  events  of  that  memo- 
rable day.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  this  sanguinary  battle  in  a  preceding 
page.  Lord  Byron  mentions  the  en- 
gagement and  the  column  in  a  passage 
quoted  in  the  description  of  the  tomb 
of  Dante,  and  commemorates  the  un- 
timely fate  of  the  heroic  Gaston  de 
Foix,  who  fell  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory.  *«  The  monument  of  such  a 
terrible  engagement,  which  left  30,000 
men  dead  on  tlie  field,  and  made  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  write  from  the  spot: 
*  If  the  king  has  gained  the  battle,  the 
poor  gentlemen  have  truly  lost  it,'  is 
little  funereal  or  military;  it  is  orna- 
mented with  elegant  arabesques  of 
vases,  fruit,  festoons,  dolphins,  and 
loaded  with  eight  long  tautological  in- 
scriptions, and  one  of  them  is  a  rather 
ridiculous  jeu  de  mots.  The  speech 
that  Guicciardini  makes  Gaston  ad- 
dress to  the  soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ronco,  is  one  of  the  most  lauded  of 
those  pieces,  diffuse  imitations  of  the 
harangues  of  ancient  historians.  Be- 
sides the  illustrious  captains  present  at 
this  battle,  such  as  Pescario,  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  the  Marquis  della  Palude, 
the  celebrated  engineer  Pedro  Navana, 
taken  prisoners  by  the  French,  and 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  yet  a  youth, 
afterwards  constable  of  Fiance  under 
four  kings,  who.  began  his  long  dis- 
astrous military  career  amid  this  tri- 
umph, several  persons  eminent  in  letters 
were  there;  Leo  X.,  then  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  and  papal  legate  to  the  Spa- 
niards^ was  taken  prisoner ;  CastigUone 
and  Ariosto  were  present.  The  bard  of 
Orlando,  who  has  alluded  to  the  hor- 
rible carnage  he  witnessed  there,  must 
have  been  powerfully  impressed  by  it, 
to  pamt  his  battles  with  so  much  fire. 
In  several  passages  of  his  poem  Ariosto 
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still  retains  the  name  of  the  Ficolo  d^ 
Poeti,  from  a  tradition  that  it  is  the 
spot  where  Dante  loved  to  meditate : — 

**  Tal,  qual  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raccoglie. 
Per  la  pineta  in  sal  lito  di  Chiassi, 
Quando  Eolo  scirocco  for  discioglie." 
Purg.  xxviii.  20. 

Boccaccio  made  the  Pineta  the  scene 
of  his  singular  tale  Nattagio  degli 
Onesti  ;  the  incidents  of  which,  ending 
in  the  amorous  conversion  of  the  ladies 
of  Ravenna,  have  been  made  familiar 
to  the  English  reader  by  Drydoi's 
adoption  of  fhem,  in  his  Theodore  and 
Honoria,  Count  Gamba  relates  that 
the  first  time  he  had  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, was  while  riding  through  this 
forest,  in  1820.  **  The  scene,"  he  says, 
V  invited  to  religious  meditation  ;  it 
was  a  fine  day  in  spring.  '  How,'  said 
Byron,  *  raising  our  eyes  to  heaven,  or 
directing  them  to  the  earth,  can  we 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  God? — or 
how,  turning  them  to  what  is  within 
us,  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  noble  and  durable  than  the 
clay  of  which  we  are  formed  ? '  '*  The 
Pineta  inspired  also  those  beautiful  lines 
in  the  third  canto  of  Don  Juan : — 

•*  Sweet  hoar  of  twilight!— in  the  aolitude 
Of  the  pine-forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which    boands    Bavenna's    immemorial 
wood, 
Rooted  where  once  the   Adrian   wave 
flowr'd  o'er, 
To  where  the  last  Gaesarean  fortress  stood, 
Evergreen  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to 

me. 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and 
thee  I 

*'  The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 
Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless 
song. 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and 
mine. 
And  vesper  bell's  that  rose  the  boughs 
along: 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line, 
His  hell  dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the 
&ir  throng 
Which  leam'd  from  this  example  not  to  flv 
From  a  true  lover, — shadowed  my  mind  s 
eye." 

Colonna  de"  FrancesL  About  two 
miles  from  Ravenna,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ronco,  is  the  square  column  or 
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attributef  die  Tictoiyon  tfaii  occasion 
to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  It  has  been  stated  that  Al- 
fonso, in  reply  to  an  observation  that 
part  of  the  French  army  was  as  much 
exposed  to  his  artillery  as  the  army  of 
the  allies,  said  to  his  gunners,  in  the 
heat  of  the  conflict,  *  Fire  away !  fear 
no  mistake — they  are  all  our  enemies!' 
Leo  X.  redeemed  the  Turkish  horse 
which  he  rode  on  that  day,  and  used  it 
in  the  ceremony  of  his /ios<eMo  (taking 
possession  of  the  tiara  at  St.  John  La- 
teran),  celebrated  April  II,  1513,  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle.  He  had  this 
horse  carefully  tended  till  it  died,  and 
permitted  no    one    to    mount    it.'' — 

ROUTE  13. 

RAVENNA  TO  BIMINI. 

35  Miles. 

This  is  a  good  road,  although  not 
supplied  with  post  horses.  It  follows 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  presents 
few  objects  of  picturesque  beauty,  and 
the  sea  is  generally  concealed  by  banks 
of  sand. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Route,  as  far 
as  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe  and  the 
Pineta,  has  been  described  in  the  ac- 
count of  that  magnificent  basilica  in  a 
previous  page.  After  passing  through 
the  Pineta  for  several  miles,  the  road 
crosses  the  Savio,  and  passes  through 
Cervia,  an  episcopal  town  of  1,150 
souls,  in  an  unhealthy  situation  close  to 
the  salt  works  upon  which  its  prosperity 
depends.  Farther  south  is  CetenaticOy 
a  town  of  about  4,000  souls,  partly  sur- 
rounded  with  walls,  but  presenting  no 
object  of  any  inter^  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller. It  is  about  half  way  between 
Ravenna  and  Rimini,  and  is  therefore 
the  usual  resting  place  of  the  vetturini. 

Beyond  this,  we  pass  some  small  tor- 
rents which  have  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Rubicon.  Farther  on, 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Ri- 
mini, near  San  Martino,  we  cross  a 
wooden  bridge  spanuizig  a  considerable 
and  rapid  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
frum  SukV  Arcangelo,  and  called  by  the 


country  people  on  die  spot  ii  RtAieom. 
The  reasons  for  regarding  this  as  the 
Rubicon,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  na* 
merous  streams  whose  pretensions  to 
that  honour  have  been  advocated  by 
former  travellers,  are  stated  at  length  in 
the  next  Route. 

The  present  road  falls  into  the  high 
post  road  shortly  before  it  reaches  £e 
Marecchia,  and  Rimini  is  entered  by 
the  Bridge  of  Augustus. 

35  miles,  Rimini  (Route  14). 

ROUTE  14. 

BOLOQVA  TO  ANCONA,  BY  FOBLI,  RIUINI, 
SAN  MARINO,  AND  PANG. 

16  Posts. 

The  road  from  Bologna  to  Forll  tra- 
verses part  of  the  ancient  Fta  Emilia, 
which  extended  from  Piacenza  to  Ri- 
mini. It  is  the  high  post  road,  and  is 
not  only  perfectly  level,  but  pursues 
a  straight  line  through  Imola  and 
Faenza  to  the  walls  of  Fori).  The 
country  through  which  it  passes  is  rich 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  districts  in  the 
States  of  the  Church. 

Leaving  Bologna,  the  road  crosses  the 
Savena  and  the  Idice  (Idex),  and  pro- 
ceeds through  llie  village  of  S.  Laz- 
zaro,  to 

H  S.  Niccold,  a  small  village  and 
post  station.  Between  this  and  Imola 
we  pass  through  Cattel  S,  Hetro,  on 
the  Sillaro  {SUarua),  a  fortified  town  of 
the  middle  ages,  whose  castle  was  built 
by  the  Bolognese  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  now  contains,  with  Poggio, 
5,068  inhabitants.  Between  Castel  S. 
Pietro  and  Toscanella,  we  leave  the 
Legation  of  Bologna  and  enter  that  of 
Ravenna. 

1 1  Imola  (/nn,  La  Posta,  dirty) .  This 
ancient  town  occupies  the  site  of  Forum 
Comelii,  and  is  situated  on  the  San- 
temo,  the  ancient  Vatrenus.  It  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Lombards  after  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  the  middle 
ages,  its  position  between  the  Bolognese 
and  Romagna  made  it  an  important 
acquisition  in  tiie  contests  for  power. 
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and  it  was  aaccemiwelj  held  by  the 
diSerent  chiefs  who  exercised  such  im- 
portant sway  in  the  cities  of  central 
Italy.  It  was  united  to  the  church  un- 
der Julius  II.  As  Forum  Comelii,  and 
one  of  the  stations  of  the  Flaminian 
way,  it  was  a  city  of  some  importance ; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  by  Mar- 
tial in  the  following  lines  (iii.  £p.  3) : 

"  Si  veneris  unde  requiret, 
^milisB  dices  de  regione  viae. 
Si  quibus  in  tends,  qua  simus  in  urbe  rogabit, 
ODmeli  referas  me,  licet,  esse  Foro." 

The  present  town,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  9,772  souls,  contains  lime  to 
detain  the  traveller.  Among  its  public 
establishments  are  the  Hospital,  a  The- 
atre whose  architecture  has  been  greatly 
overpraised,  and  a  small  Public  Ltbrary, 
containing  the  celebrated  MS.  Hebrew 
Bible  on  parchment,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  so  highly  praised  and  described 
by  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  and  an  Arabic 
MS.  on  legislation  taken  by  Count  Sas- 
satelli  of  Imola  from  the  Turks,  and 
attributed  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Cas- 
ciano,  martyr,  contains  the  bodies  of 
that  saint,  and  of  St.  Peter  Chry 
sologus,  the  eloquent  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  bom  here  about 
A.D.  400.  Imola  is  also  the  birthplace 
of  Vassalva,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
bom  here  in  1666.  The  bishopric  of 
Imola  dates  from  422,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Celestin  I. ;  S.  Comelius  was  the 
first  bishop.  Pius  VII.  was  bishop  of 
Imola  at  the  period  of  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate  in  1800. 

The  works  of  Innocenzio  da  Imola 
(Francucci^  must  not  be  looked  for  in 
this  his  native  town;  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico  contained  two  paintings  from  his 
hand,  but,  as  Lanzi  remarks,  he  lived 
almost  entirely  in  Bologna,  and  probably 
found  little  patronage  in  the  city  of  his 
birth. 

[A  road  leads  from  Imola  to  Ravenna, 
through  Lugo,  5  posts  (Route  12); 
but  travellers  not  desirous  of  visiting 
Lugo  will  find  it  the  more  direct  way 
to  proceed  to  Faenza,  where  they  wiU 
find  a  shorter  and  excellent  road  to  the 


city  of  the  exarchs  through  a  most  in- 
teresting country.    See  Route  10.] 

Leaving  Imola,  we  pass  the  Santemo 
by  a  handsome  bridge  of  recent  con- 
struction.  Midway  between  it  and 
Faenza  is  Cagtel  Bohgneie,  so  called 
from  the  strong  fortress  built  there  by 
the  Bolognese  in  1380.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  walls  in  1425,  and  m 
1434  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle 
between  the  Florentines  and  the  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  war  of  that 
year,  caused  by  the  admission  of  a  Mi- 
lanese garrison  into  Imola,  in  violatloa 
of  a  solemn  treaty,  was  oompletely  set- 
tled by  (his  victory.  It  tooK  place  on 
the  28th  of  August,  the  Milanese  being 
commanded  by  Piccinino,  and  the  Flo- 
rentines by  their  general  Niccolo  di  To- 
lentino,  and  Gattamelata,  the  Venetian 
captain.  The  army  of  the  Florentines, 
amounting  to  9,000  men,  were  com- 
pletely overthrown ;  Tolentino,  Orsini, 
and  Astorre  Manfredi  lord  of  Faenza, 
were  made  prisoners,  together  with  the 
entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  1,000 
horse;  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
only  four  were  left  dead  on  the  field, 
and  only  thirty  wounded.  The  results 
however  were  immediate,  and  peace  on 
a  more  permanent  footing  was  esta- 
blished in  the  following  year.  Beyond 
Castel  Bolognese,  the  Senio  (Sinutes) 
is  crossed. 

1  Faenza  (/nn,  La Posta,  good).  This 
city  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Faventia,  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
civil  wars  for  the  victory  of  Sylla  over 
the  party  of  Carbo.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Lamone  (Anemo),  and  contains  a 
populatitm  of  19,752  souls.  It  has 
several  fine  buildings,  and  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  divided  by  four 
principal  streets  which  meet  in  the 
Piazza  pubblica:  it  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  Faenza  is  memora- 
ble in  Italian  history  for  its  capture  and 
sack  by  the  celebrated  English  condot- 
tiere,  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  of  Little 
Hedingham,  in  Essex,  then  in  the  service 
of  the  pope  (Gregory  XI.)  :  he  entered 
the  town  March  29, 1376,  and  delivered 
it  up  to  a  frightful  military  execution ; 
4,000  persons,  says  Sismondi,  were  put 
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The  JUeeOf  or  CoUeg«,  contaim  Mme 
«xan)ple«  of  Jacomome,  one  of  the  best 
imitaton  of  Raphael,  and  die  suppoeed 
raunter  of  the  cupola  of  8.  VitUe  at 
RaTenna»  whose  birth  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Domenican  Church  received  the 
praise  of  Lanxi. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Coe- 
tanzo,  the  first  bishop  of  the  see,  a-o. 
313,  is  remarkable  for  the  celebrated 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Innocenzio 
da  Jmola,  which  Lanzi  calls  a  ^'quadro 
stupendo."  The  Capuchin  Convent 
outside  the  town  has  a  fine  picture  of 
the  Viigin  and  St.  John  by  Guido,  which 
which  was  despatched  by  the  French  to 
the  Louvre,  but  it  fortunately  only 
reached  Milan,  and  was  subsequently 
restored.^  Faenza  has  produced  many 
native  painters  whose  names  and  wwika 
are  interesting  rather  as  supplying  con* 
necting  links  in  the  history  of  the  Italian 
schools,  than  for  any  remarkable  emi- 
nence as  followers  of  the  school  of  R^ 
phael.  Among  these  Lanzi  enumerates 
Jacomone,  mentioned  above,  whom  he 
identifies  with  JacomoBertucci;  Giulio 
Tondizzi,  pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  who 
painted  an  altarpiece  for  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen;  Antonio  da  Faenza;  Fi- 
gurino  da  Faenza,  identified  with  Marc 
Antonio  Rocchetti,  another  pupil  of 
Giulio  Romano;  Niccold  Paganelli, 
Marco  Marchetti,  or  Marco  da  Faenza, 
painter  of  the  massacre  of  the  Innocents 
in  the  Vatican;  Gio-Battista  Arme- 
nini,  author  of  *'  Veri  Precetti  della 
Pittura;"  Niccold  Pappanelli,  who 
painted  a  St  Martin  for  the  cathedral, 
"  si  bel  condotto,"  says  Lanzi,  "  e  per 
la  parte  di  disegno,  e  pel  forte  colorito, 
e  per  la  espressione,  ch*  S  una  macavi- 
glia."  In  addition  to  these  native  paint- 
ers, Faenza  claims  the  honour  of  being 
the  birth^ace  of  Torricelli,  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  and  mathematician. 
Among  the  public  establishments  of 
Faenza,  the  HotpUal  and  Ijunatic  A^* 
turn  will  engage  the  attention  of,  at 
least,  the  professional  tourist.  <<  The 
Hospital,  when  I  visited  it  in  1839,  was 
extremely  dirty  and  ill-arranged;  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  was  under  the  same 
roof  The  insane  patients  were  badly 
f2 
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to  death,  and  their  property  pillaged. 
Among  the  masters  under  whose  sove- 
reiguty  Faenza  figures  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  Pagani  will  not  fiul  to  sug* 
gest  thenisel?es  to  the  reader  of  Dante. 
The  divine  poet,in  the  beautiful  passage 
figuring  Machinardo  Pagano  uxider  his 
armorial  bearixigs,  a  li(Hi  azure  on  a 
field  argent,  says  in  reply  to  the  inquiry 
of  Guido  da  Montefeltro, 

*'  La  cittii  di  Lamone  e  di  Santemo 
Conduce  il  leonoel  dal  nido  bianco, 
Qm  muta  parte  daUa  stats  al  vemo." 
l»f.  xxidi. 

.  The  old  tradition  that  Faenza  takes 
its  name  irom  Phaeton  is  alluded,  to  by 
a  modem  poet,  who,  unites  the  accom- 
plialiments  of  a  scholar  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
Bologna; 

"  Ecco  I'eccelsa 
Cittii  che  prese  nome  di  colui 
Chi  si  mal  caneggio  la  via  del  aole 
£  eadde  ip  Val  di  Po.'* 

CouKt  Carlo  FepolCs  Eremo,  canto  ii. 

Faenza  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  Italian  city  m  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware  was  introduced :  its 
antiquity,  indeed,  as  well  as  its  ancient 
reputation  b^ond  the  Alps  are  proved 
by  the  adoption  of  the  nameyaitfitce  into 
the  French  language.  The  manufac- 
ture still  flourishes,  although  it  has  been 
long  surpassed  by  the  productions  of 
the  north :  the  imitation  of  Etruscan 
vases  is  now  pursued  in  these  factories 
with  success,  and  is  a  source  of  consi- 
derable, profit.  Another  branch  of  in- 
dustry inherited  by  the  inhabitants  from 
their  ancestors,  and  still  in  operation,  is 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk :  the 
art  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Faenza  by  two  monks  on  their  return 
from  India,  who  erected  their  largest 
spinning  machine  here  in  1559.  The 
enterprising  citizens  have  added  to  these 
manu&ctories  a  large  paper-mill  situ- 
ated about  three  miles  beyond  the 
walls ;  and  the  spirit  of  activity  thus 
created  exercises  a.  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence not  only  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  but  on  the  wealth  and  character 
of  die  town. 
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attended  to,  and  no  system  of  treatment 
was  pursued :  indeed,  so  far  from  finding 
there  tlie  philanthropic  improvements 
mentioned  by  some  former  travellers, 
I  witnessed  scenes  within  its  walls  which 
realized  all  those  humiliating  details 
respecting  Uie  treatment  of  lunatics, 
which  form  so  dark  a  page  in  the  history 
of  medicine  during  the  worst  periods  of 
civilization." — Dr.  Fraser, 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  was  formerly 
the  palace  of  the  Manfredi,  lords  of 
Faenza.  Its  middle  window,  covered 
with  iron  grating,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  those  domestic  atrocities 
which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the 
annals  of  Italian  families  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  recalls  the  fate  of 
**  Galeotto  Manfredi,  killed  by  his  wife 
Francesca  Bentivoglio,  a  jealous  and 
injured  Italian,  who  seeing  that  he  was 
getting  the  advantage  of  the  four  assas- 
sins she  had  concealed  under  the  bed, 
leaped  out  of  her  bed,  snatched  up  a 
sword  and  despatched  him,  a  crime 
which  renewed  and  surpassed  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  tragic 
attempts  recounted  in  the  fable  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  of  Rosamond  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages.  Monti 
wrote  a  fine  tragedy  on  Gsdeotto  Man- 
fredi. The  window  of  the  chamber 
that  witnessed  the  murder  may  still  be 
seen ;  the  marks  of  the  blood  are  said 
to  have  disappeared  within  these  few 
years  under  the  Italian  whitewashing. 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  subsequently  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  fate  of  Francesca, 
kept  imprisoned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Faenza,  and  obtained  her  release;  he 
even  consented,  at  the  prayer  of  her 
father  Bentivoglio  to  intercede  with  the 
pope,  that  she  might  be  relieved  from 
ecclesiastical  censures.  The  motive 
that  Bentivoglio  stated  to  Lorenzo,  in 
persuading  him  to  take  this  step,  may 
seem  strange:  he  intended  to  find  her 
another  hu^nd'"' — Falery. 

The  ZaneUi  Canal,  so  called  from 
Signor  Scipione  Zanelli,  by  whom  it 
was  opened  in  1782,  connects  Faenza 
with  the  Adriatic.  It  begins  at  the 
Porta  Pia,  and  after  traversing  Romag- 
na  for  the  distance  of  thirty  four  miles, 


falls  into  tbe  large  canal  called  II  Pd  di 
Primaro,  at  S.  Alberto. 

About  four  miles  from  Faenza  are 
the  saline  springs  and  baths  of  San 
€^i*tafaro,  known  since  tiie  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  town  are  the  ferruginous 
springs  of  Chhtsa,  both  of  which  are 
held  in  high  repute  for  their  naedicinal 
properties. 

The  country  around  Faenza  is  not  to 
be  surpassed  in  richness  and  fertility: 
it  was  praised  by  Pliny,  Varro,  and 
Columella,  and  is  still  the  theme  of 
every  traveller. 

[An  excellent  road,  not  yet  msule  a 
post  road,  leads  from  Faenza  to  Raven- 
na, distant  about  twenty-four  miles. 
Route  10.] 

LeavingFaenza,  the  Lamone  is  crossed, 
and  the  road  proceeds  along  the  plain, 
passing  the  Moutune  (  Uiens)  between  it 
and  Fori!.  This  stream  divides  the 
Legation  of  Ravenna  from  that  of  Fori!, 
and  after  uniting  with  the  Ronco  (^Be~ 
desis)  below  the  city,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 

1  FoBLi  (/««,  La  Posta,  good). 
This  city,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
plain  watered  by  the  Ronco  and  Mon- 
tone,  is  the  capital  of  a  legation  com- 
prehending 100  square  leagues  and 
194,399  inhabitants.  The  city  itself, 
by  the  census  of  1833,  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  15,637  souls,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  cardinal  legate.  It  is  said 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Forum  Livii, 
founded  by  livius  Salinator  after  the 
defeat  of  Ajsdrubal.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
as  a  free  city,  but  it  at  length  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Malatesta  and  Orde- 
laffi.  This  illustrious  family,  whose 
name  was  so  well  known  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  as  princes  of  Forli, 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Luigi 
Ordelaffi,  who  died  in  exile  at  Venice 
about  1504,  after  having  in  vain  offered 
to  sell  the  principality  to  that  republic. 
Fori!  was  attached  to  the  church  almost 
immediately  after  that  event  by  Pope 
Julius  II.   The  Ordelaffi  are  mentioned 
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by  Dante  und^r  tbe  figure  of  the  green 
lion  borne  on  their  coats  of  arms,  in  a 
fine  passage  containing  an  allusion  to 
the  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Fori! 
by  Guido  da  Montefeltro : 

**  La  term,  che  fe*  gia  la  lunga  prova, 
£  di  Francescki  MiaKuinaso  mucchio» 
Sotto  le  braoche  verdi  si  ritrova." 

Jnf.  xxvii. 

It  is  a  handsome  and  finely  built 
city;  its  architecture,  particularly  in 
many  of  the  private  pakces,  is  remark- 
ably imposing:  the  Palazzo-  Guerini, 
built  after  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  tlie  Palazzu  Comunale,  and  the 
Monte  di  Pieti  may  be  more  esnecially 
mentioned  among  its  best  public  edi- 
fices. It  has  a  circus  for  tne  game  of 
paUotie,  and  a  public  garden. 

The  Cathedral  di  Santa  Croce  is  cele- 
brated for  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Fuoco,  the  cupola  of  which  was 
painted  by  Carlo  Cignam  after  a  labour 
of  twenty  years,  pursued  with  such  un- 
tiring interest  thEit  it  was  necessary  to 
commence  the  removal  of  the  scaffold- 
ing before  he  would  complete  it.  "  He 
passed/'  says  Lanzi,  *'  the  last  years  of 
bis  long  life  at  Forli,  where  he  esta- 
blished his  family  and  left  the  grandest 
monument  of  his  genius  in  that  fine  cu- 
pola, which  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able work  of  art  which  the  eighteenth 
century  produced.  The  subject,  like 
that  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  here 
as  there  is  painted  a  true  paradise^  which 
is  loved  the  more  it  is  contemplated. 
He  spent  twenty  years  on  his  work, 
visiting  Ravenna  from  time  to  time  to 
consult  the  cupola  of  Guido,  from  which 
he  borrowed  the  fine  St.  Michael  and 
some  other  ideas,  lihej  say  that  they 
removed  the  scaffolding  against  his  will, 
as  he  never  made  an  end  of  retouching 
and  finishing  his  work  in  his  accustomed 
style  of  excellence  (nonfacendoes»omai 
fine  di  ritoccare,  e  di  ridurre  il  lavoro 
alia  usata  sua  squisitezza).**  A  dibo' 
rium  in  this  cathedral  is  shown  as  the 
design  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  a  reli- 
quiary  of  carved  and  enamelled  work  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  supposed  with  j 
great  probability  to  be  the  work  of 


German  artists.  The  magnificent  door 
of  the  grand  entrance  is  ornamented  in 
the  same  style  as  that  of  Rimini  with 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  Church  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  con- 
tains a  picture  of  S,  Francesco  di  Sales, 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  considered  by  Lanzi 
to  be  one  of  his  most  carefully  studied 
works ;  a  S.  Giuseppe,  by  Ggnani;  and 
two  fine  works,  by  Guercino — the  Christ, 
and  the  Annunciation,  in  which  the 
angel  is  represented  as  receiving  the 
commands  of  the  Almighty. 

The  Church  of  S,  Girolamo  contains 
the  superb  picture  of  the  Conception, 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Guido  ;  it  re- 
presents the  Madonna  surrounded  by 
a  cloud  of  angels.  This  church  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Giobattista  Morgagnt 
the  celebrated  anatomist,  and  the  mau- 
soleum of  Barbara  Ordelaffi  (1466). 
The  chapel  adjoining  is  said  to  be  by 
Mantegna. 

The  Church  of  S.  Mercuriale,  dedi- 
cated to  the  first  bishop  of  Fori),  and 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa, 
contains  the  chapel  de'  Ferri,  which  has 
a  beautiful  painting  by  Innocenzio  da 
Imola,  and  is  decorated  with  fine  sculp- 
tures of  1536.  The  campanile  is  re- 
markable for  its  architecture  and  great 
height. 

The  house  adjoining  the  Spezeria  Mo- 
randi  still  exhibits  some  traces  of  tlie 
extraordinary  frescoes  with  which  its 
exterior  was  adorned  by  the  famous 
Melozzo  da  Fori).  This  celebrated 
painter  and  mathematician,  called  by 
his  contemporaries  the  '*  splendour  of 
all  Italy,'"  and  ranked  by  Paccioli 
among  the  **  famosi  e  tupremi''  per- 
spective draughtsmen  of  his  time,  was, 
as  his  name  imports,  a  native  of  the 
city ;  and  he  is  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Pietro 
della  Francesca,  from  whom  probably 
his  mathematical  knowledge  was  de- 
rived. Lanzi,  describing  these  frescoes, 
says  he  covered  ''  the  front  of  a  spezeria 
with  arabesques  of  the  best  style,  and 
over  the  entrance  a  half  figure  remark- 
ably well  painted,  in  the  act  of  pound- 
ing drugs."     It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
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that  these  remains  of  so  interesting  a 
master  have  not  been  more  carefully 
preserved  :  they  are  now  nearly  de- 
stroyedj  and  in  a  few  years  will  not  be 
even  traceable. 

Fori!  has  a  very  fine  piazza,  a  uni- 
versity, and  numerous  wealthy  palaces. 
The  Palazzo  Comunale  has  a  fme  bust 
by  Desiderio  daSettignano ;  and  in  the 
Casa  Manzoni  is  a  repetition  of  the 
Danzatrice  of  Canova.  Cornelius  Gal- 
lus  the  poet,  Flavio  Biondi  the  his- 
torian, and  Morgagni  the  anatomist, 
whose  tomb  has  been  already  noticed, 
were  natives  of  this  town. 

The  Citadel  VT9&  founded  by  Cardinal 
Albornoz  in  1361,  and  enlarged  by  the 
Ordelaffi  and  Riarii  under  Innocent 
VI. ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The 
ruined  Ramparts  recall  many  historical 
associations  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  sovereignty  of  Fori! 
and  Rimini  was  vested  in  Girolamo 
Riario  the  nephew,  or  as  some  suppose 
the  son,  of  Sixtus  IV.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  and  had  married  Catherine Sforza, 
the  natural  daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo, 
an  alliance  by  which  he  secured  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  house  of 
Sforza.  His  enemies  did  not  venture  to 
attack  openly  a  prince  so  protected; 
but  at  the  instigation  it  is  said  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  the  captain  of  his  guard 
and  two  of  his  own  officers  stabbed  him 
while  at  dinner  in  his  palace  of  Forll. 
The  conspirators  threw  the  body  out  of 
the  window,  and  the  populace  dragged 
it  round  the  walls.  The  insurgents 
having  seized  his  wife  and  children  and 
thrown  them  into  prison,  proceeded  to 
demand  the  keys  of  the  citadel;  but 
the  commander  refused  to  surrender 
unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  Catherine 
Sforza  herself.  The  conspirators  accord- 
ingly allowed  her  to  enter  the  gates, 
retaining  her  children  as  hostages  for 
her  return  ;  but  she  had  no  sooner 
passed  within  the  walls,  than  she  gave 
orders  to  fire  on  the  besiegers.  When 
they  threatened  to  resent  this  by  inflict' 
ing  summary  vengeance  on  her  chil- 
dren, she  mounted  Uie  ramparts  between 
the  gates  of  Cesena  and  Ravenna,  and 


exclaimed  '^Si  vous  les  taez,  j*ai  un 
fils  H  Imola,  j'  en  porta  un  autre  dans 
mon  sein,  qui  grandiront  pour  §tre  les 
vengeurs  d'un  semblable  crime."  The 
populace,  intimidated  by  her  courage, 
did  not  execute  their  threat,  and  the 
house  of  Sforza  shortly  afterwards 
avenged  the  indignities  she  had  suf- 
fered. In  1499,  Catherine  again  de- 
fended Forli  against  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  the  Church  under  Cesar 
Borgia  and  Ives  d*  AUegre ;  but  after 
an  heroic  struggle,  in  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  contesting  every  inch  of 
ground,  retreating  before  her  assailants 
from  tower  to  tower,  she  was  captured 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Machiavelli,  although  the 
counsellor  of  the  alliance  with  Borgia, 
celebrates  the  '' magnanimous  resolu- 
tion "  of  this  remarkable  woman,  and 
her  conduct  is  recorded  with  admi- 
ration by  most  of  the  contemporary 
historians. 

[A  road  leads  from  Forli  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ronco  to  Ravenna, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  (Route  9) ; 
and  there  is  an  excellent  road  across  the 
Apennines  to  Florence,  Route  8.] 

The  road  to  Rimini  crosses  the  Konco 
soon  after  leaving  Forli,  and  is  generally 
in  excellent  order,  being  constructed  on 
the  ancient  Fia  Emilia  throughout  its 
entire  course. 

Beyond  Fori!  is  the  small  town  of 
ForUmpopoliy  with  a  population  of  4, 1 91, 
which  almost  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Forum  Popilii.  It  was  ruined  by 
Grimoaldo,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
700 ;  and  after  being  restored,  was  again 
deprived  of  its  consequence  by  the  car- 
dinal legate  in  1370,  who  removed  the 
seat  of  his  government  to  Bertirmro. 
The  latter  town  is  placed  on  a  hil), 
whose  slopes  are  famous  for  their  wines. 
It  was  one  of  the  ancient  fiefs  of  the 
Malatesta,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the 
church.  Under  Alexander  VI.  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Cesar  Borgia.  The 
town  of  Polenta  near  it  gave  rise  to  the 
eminent  family  of  Polentani  at  Rimini. 

In  the  war  of  1816,  nearly  all  the 
towns  of  this  coast  became  the  scenes  of 
well-fought  battles  between  Murat  and 
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the  exception  of  MSS.and  Biod  editions. 
The  oldest  and  most  curious  MSS.  in 
the  collection  are  the  Etymologies  of 
S.  Isidore,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  this  library  that  Pbulus 
Manutius  shut  himself  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  collect  materials  for 
his  editions.  The  establishment  was 
founded  by  Malateita,  when  that  illus- 
trious warrior  returned  to  Cesena  se- 
verely wounded,  and  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  Franciscans  with  an 
annuity  of  200  golden  ducats. 

Cesena  is  one  of  the  earliest  Italian 
bishoprics,  the  first  bishop,  St  Philemon, 
haying  been  appointed  a.d.  92,  under 
St  Clement  I.  In  the  turbulent  ponti- 
ficate of  Gregory  XI.  the  town  was 
ferociously  pillaged  by  the  infamous 
cardinal  legate  Robert  of  Greneva,  whom 
the  pope  sent  into  Italy  from  Avignon 
with  a  Breton  company  of  adventurers. 
He  entered  Cesena,  February  1,  1377, 
and  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  be 
massacred.  Sismondi  says  that  he  was 
heard  to  call  out  during  the  fearful 
scene,  **  I  will  have  more  blood  I  Kill 
all!    Blood!  blood!" 

About  a  mile  from  Cesena,  on  a 
commanding  hill,  is  the  handsome 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Monte,  the 
reputed  work  of  Bramante,  where  many 
urns  and  other  relics  have  been  found. 
Pius  VII.  took  the  vows  as  a  Benedic- 
tine monk  in  the  adjoining  monastery, 
and  was  long  known  (here  as  the  Padre 
Chiaramonte. 

A  few  miles  soutlt  of  Cesena  are  the 
sulphur  mines,  which  in  a  great  mea- 
sure supply  the  sulphuric  acid  works 
of  Bologna,  and  the  sulphur  refinery  at 
Rimini.  The  sulphur  is  beaut ifolly 
crystallised,  and  is  imbedded  in  the 
tertiary  marine  marls.  The  mines  of 
the  whole  district  between  Cesena  and 
Pesaro  are   so   rich  that  double  the 

Quantity  now  produced  might  easily 
e  obtained.  £arge  quantities  are  ex- 
ported, and  the  trade  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing under  the  management  of  Count 
Cistern!  of  Rimini. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cesena,  the  little 
rivers  Rugone  and  Pisatello,  often  mis- 
taken for  the  Rubicon,  are  crossed  ;  and 


^he  allies.  Forlimpopoli  witnessed  one 
of  the  first  of  these  contests.  The  im- 
perial troops^  on  the  2l8t  Apil,  under 
Geppertand  Neipperg,crossea  the  Ronco 
and  drove  Murat  from  his  position  near 
Forlimpopoli,  while  another  detachment 
was  at  the  same  time  driven  from  Po- 
lenta. The  different  towns  of  Romagna 
successively  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  history  of  the  war  is  a 
series  of  struggles  for  the  possession  of 
the  strong  positions  of  the  country,  until 
the  decisive  battle  of  Tolentino  drove 
the  Neapolitans  beyond  the  States. 

After  passing  the  torrents  Avusa,  Be- 
vano,  Bevaxielldy  and  Aria,  the  river 
Savio  (^SapU)  is  crossed  close  under  the 
walls  of  Cesena  by  a  fine  bridge  con- 
structed of  Istrian  marble  by  Clement 
VIII.,  and  lately  restored. 

1^  Cesena  (/iv»,Posta),  still  retaining 
the  name  of  the  last  town  of  Cisalpine 
Ganl  on  the  Emilian  way.  It  is  a  neat 
town  of  8,043  inhabitants,  prettily  situ- 
ated in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  country, 
on  the  slopes  of  a  hill  overlooking  Ihe 
road  and  washed  by  the  Savio.  This 
description  of  its  position  will  not  fail 
to  recall  to  the  Italian  scholar  the  lines 
of  Dante : 

'^  £  qnella,  a  cni  il  Savio  bagna  il  flanoo, 
GMi  eon*  eUa  sie*  tra  Q  piano  e  il  moate, 
Tra  tiranaia  si  vive  e  atato  franco." 

iji/.xxvii. 

The  Palazzo  PMUco  in  the  great 
piasza  is  a  fine  building,  and  is  omar 
mented  with  a  statue  of  Pius  VI.,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  town,  as  was  also 
I       his  successor  Pius  VII.    In  the  interior 
I        of  the  palace  is  a  remarkable  picture  of 
I        the  Vurgin  and  saints,  by  Francuco 
Franda*  The  CapucAui  CWcA  contains 
a  fine  work  of  Gtiercmo,  The  principal 
object  of  interest  in  Cesena  isthe  Library, 
I        founded  by  Domenico  Malatesta  No- 
vello,  brother  of  Sigismund  lord   of 
Rimini,  in  1452^  and  rich  in  MSS. 
belonging  now  to  the  Minor  Conven- 
tuals.    The  manuscripts,  like  those  of 
the  Lauzentian  at  Florence,  are  chained 
to  the  desks.    Many    of  them  were 
executed  by  order  of  Malatesta  him- 
self.  .The  public  enjoy  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  taking  home  the  books,  with 
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between  Monte  Tiffi  and  Sarsina,  rising 
about  midway  between  tiie  Savio  and 
the  Marecchia,  and  running  parallel  to 
the  latter  river  for  several  miles.     At 
its  roouth  it  is  a  powerful  and  copious 
stream,  and  if  its  course  be  carefully 
examined    the    traveller    can   hardly 
avoid  aniving  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  formed  a  bound- 
ary than    any  of  the   others    be    has 
passed.     It  is  moreover  laid  down  as 
the  Rubicon  in  the  minute  custom- 
house map  lately  published  for  official 
purposes  by  the  papal  government,  and 
in  the  unrivalled  map  of  Tuscany  and 
its  frontiers  by  the  celebrated  Padre 
Inghirami.      A    still    more    decisive 
proof  is  the  fact  that  the  peasantry, 
who  can  have  no  interest  in  upholding 
the  theories  of  travellers,  give  it  the 
name  of  II  Rubicone.    From  all  these 
circumstances,  and  from  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  ground,  we  are  dis- 
posed not  only  to  pronounce  this  stream 
to  be  the  Rubicon,  but  to  entertain  sur- 
prise that  its  claims  have  been  so  much 
overlooked    by   former    tourists,   who 
were  probably  misled  by  the  inscrip- 
tions which  Gruter  detected  to  be  a  Ja- 
brication  of  the  antiquaries  of  Cesena. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  give  a 
summary  of  the  several  streams  be- 
tween Cesena  and  Rimini,  which  have 
been  considered  the  Rubicon,  in  order 
that  travellers  may  follow  out  the  in- 
vestigation for  themselves.       1st,  the 
Rugone,  rising  near  Roversano    and 
Serrivoli,  and   flowing    under  Ruffio 
into  the  Adriatic,  course  about  eighteen 
miles  ;    2nd,  the  Pisatello,  rising  near 
Monte  Leone,  and  uniting  with  the 
Rugone  shortly  before  it  falls  into  the 
sea,  course  about  sixteen  miles;  3rd, 
the  Savignano  or  Fiumicino,  rising  near 
Soglittno,  and  joining  the  two  streams 
just  mentioned  before  their  junction 
with   the    sea,  course   about   sixteen 
miles ;    4th,  the  Rubicone,  rising  dose 
to  the  Tuscan  frontier,  between  Monte 
Tifii  and  Sarsina,  and  flowing  direct  to 
the  Adriatic,  receiving    some   minor 
torrents  in  its  course,  and  becoming 
an  ample  stream  at  the  embouchure, 
course   about  twenty-five   miles.    In 


between  Cesena  and  Savignano  by  the 
roadside  stands  a  column  inscribed  with 
a  Senatus  -  Consultum,  denouncing  as 
sacrilegious  any  one  who  should  pre- 
sume to  cross  the  Rubicon  with  a  legion, 
army,  or  cohort.  It  was  considered 
authentic  by  Montesquieu,  but  no  doubt 
is  now  entertained  that  it  is  apocryphal. 
Beyond  it  the  road  crosses  the  bridge  of 
Savignano,  a  remarkable  Roman  work 
of  the  consular  period,  built  of  traver- 
tine, and  little  noticed  by  travellers. 
The  small  stream  which  flows  under  it, 
the  Fiumicino,  or  Savignano  (for  it  is 
called  indiflerently  by  both  names), 
has  had  almost  as  many  believers  as  the 
Pisatello  that  it  is  the  true  representa- 
tive of  the  Rubicon,  the  celebrated  line 
of  separation  between  ancient  Italy  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  unites  with  the 
Rugone  and  Pisatello,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  at  Due  Bocche.  Dr.  Cramer 
thought  that  these  united  streams,  which 
are  here  known  as  the  Fiumicino,  must 
be  identified  with  the  Rubicon ;  but  we 
shall  presently  arrive  at  one  which  has 
much  more  claim  than  either  of  these 
to  the  title  of  Rubicon. 

1  SavignanOf  a  fine  country  town 
of  4,035  inhabitants  (/wi,  J^osta).  Sa- 
vignano has  been  considered  to  mark 
the  site  of  Compitum  Fits  JEmilicd;  but 
many  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  place 
that  ancient  town  at  Longiano,  a  village 
a  few  miles  farther  inland,  where  there 
are  ruins  among  which  several  relics 
confirming  this  opinion  have  been  found. 
Some  years  ago  Savignano  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Cavaliere  Bor- 
ghese,  the  removal  of  whose  collection 
of  ancient  coins  to  San  Marino  was 
considered  a  public  loss.  The  town 
was  fortified  in  1361,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Innocent  YI. 

A  few  miles  beyond  this  place,  be- 
fore arriving  at  the  town  of  Sant^  Arc- 
angelo,  the  road  crosses  by  a  Roman 
bridge  a  stream  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, which  is  called  by  the  country 
people  to  this  day  II  Bubicone^  affording 
a  curious  commentary  on  the  specu- 
lations of  travellers.  It  flows  directly 
into  the  Adriatic,  after  a  course  of 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  source 
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regard  to  the  three  firtt,  no  donbt  can 
exist  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who  if 
I  acqaainted  with  the  couutrj  that  the 
names  of  the  different  streams  have 
been  indiscriminately  applied  first  tu 
(loe  stream  and  then  to  another,  pro- 
ducing great  confusion,  and  calculated 
to  misled  the  traveller  even  more  than 
the  spurious  inscriptions  already  no- 
ticed. 

We  enter  Rimini  on  this  side  by  the 
noble  Bridge  Qf  Avgunttu^  erected  over 
the  Marecchia,  the  ancient  Ariminus, 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and 
still  one  of  die  best  preserved  monu- 
ments of  Italy.  It  was  begun  by 
Augustus  and  finished  by  Tib^ius :  it 
has  five  arches,  and  is  constructed  en- 
tirely of  white  marble.  Tlie  principal 
arches  have  a  span  of  twenty-seven  feet, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  piers  is  nearly 
thirteen  feet.  The  inscriptions  on  it 
and  the  Htaus  are  scarcely  to  be  traced, 
but  a  copy  is  preserved  on  a  tablet 
under  the  Porta  S.  Giuliano.  The 
river  at  this  point  separates  Romagna 
from  the  ancient  province  of  Pentapolis ; 
and  the  Via  iEmilia  from  Piacenza  and 
Bologna  here  falls  into  the  Via  Fla- 
minia.  This  bridge  was  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  Aus- 
trian greiuuliers  and  the  revolutionists 
in  the  last  outbreak  of  Romagna;  and 
many  lives  were  lost  before  the  troops 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  bridge. 

1  RiMiNi  (/itfM,  La  Posta;  I  Tre 
Re),  an  interesting  episcopal  city  of 
9,539  souls,  situated  in  a  rich  plain 
between  the  Marecchia  and  the  Ausa. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Um* 
brian  city  of  Ariminum.  It  became 
early  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  pa- 
tronised and  embellished  by  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  many  of  their  succes- 
sors. During  the  Greek  rule  it  was 
the  most  northern  of  the  five  cities 
which  gave  to  a  lieutenant  of  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople  the  title  of 
''Bxarch  of  the  Pentapolis."  The 
cities  governed  by  this  exarch  were 
Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigallia,  and 
Ancona:  his  jurisdiction  comprised 
nearly  all  that  portion  of  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  now  called  Romagna  and 


the  March.  There  was  another  and 
more  inland  Pentapolis,  fVom  which  this 
was  often  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
"maritima."  In  1200,  when  Rimini 
belonged  to  the  German  empire,  Otho 
III.  sent  into  the  March  as  his  viceroy 
Malatesta,  the  ancestor  of  that  illus- 
trious family  to  which  Rimini  is  in* 
debted  for  its  subsequent  importance. 
His  descendant  Galeotto  was  made  lord 
of  Rimini  by  Clement  VI.  It  passed 
from  the  family  to  the  Venetians  by 
sale,  and  became  the  property  of  the 

»pe  at  the   battle  of  Gera  d'Adda. 

le  Malatesta  oflen  endeavoured  to  re- 
gain it,  but  the  treaty  of  Tolentiqo  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  confirmed  it  to 
the  church.  The  name  of  Malatesta 
recalls  the  fine  passage  of  the  Inferno, 
in  which  Dante  describes  the  Lord  of 
Rimini  as  *<  Ihe  old  mastiff :" 

"  E  il  masiia  vecchio,  e  il  uuovo  da  Veruc- 
chio, 
Che  feoer  di  Montagus  il  mal  govemo. 
Lk  dove  M^Uon»  fan  dei  denti  sacchio." 
is/,  xxvii. 

The  famous  council  of  369,  between 
the  Arians  and  Athanasiaus,  was  held 
here. 

The  principal  object  of  classical  in- 
terest in  Rimini,  after  the  bridge  of 
Augustus,  is  the  Triumphal  Arch  cfAu- 
gustua,  now  the  Porta  Romana,  through 
which  the  post^^road  to  Rome  passes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments on  the  east,  coast  of  Italy,  sur- 
passing the  arches  of  Rome  in  size,  and 
built  like  the  bridge  of  white  marble. 
It  was  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
and  commemorates  the  gratitude  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  repairing  of  their 
roads.  Its  architectui-e  is  simple  and 
massive,  with  two  Corinthian  columns 
on  each  side;  between  the  arch  and 
the  columns  are  medallions,  with  the 
heads  of  Neptune  and  Venus  on  the 
one  side,  and  Jupiter  and  Minerva  on 
the  other.  The  pediment  is  extremely 
small,  being  scarcely  larger  than  the 
breadth  of  the  arch ;  a  great  part  how- 
ever of  the  superstructure  is  evidently 
later  than  the  time  of  Augustus,  which 
must  therefore  not  be  charged  with  its 
deformities. 

f3 
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The  great  attraction  of  the  towu  ii 
the  Church  of  S,  Francetco,  now  the 
cathedral.  Thisnoble  edifice,  originally 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
Italian<*Gothic  style,  was  remodelled 
into  its  present  form  by  Sigismund 
PandolfoMalatesta,  from  the  designs  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  great  Florentine,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  links  in  the 
history  of  art,  since  tl^  effort  here 
made  by  Alberti  to  conceal  the  Gothic 
formed  the  first  step  towards  the  revival 
of  the  classical  style.  The  front,  con- 
sisting of  four  columns  and  three 
arches,  is  unfinished,  but  the  side  is 
masked  by  a  series  of  seven  grand  and 
simple  arches  on  panelled  piers  de- 
tached from  the  wall  of  the  church, 
elevated  on  a  continued  basement, 
and  concealing  without  altering  the 
Gothic  windows.  In  this  singular  con- 
cealment of  pointed  windows  by  clas- 
sical ornaments,  the  genius  of  Alberti, 
that  great  restorer  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, may  be  studied  and  appreciated 
better  than  in  any  other  place.  The 
whole  building  is  covered  with  coats 
of  arms  of  the  Alalatesta  and  their  alli- 
ances ;  but  the  most  striking  and  fre- 
quent of  these  ornaments  are  the  rose 
and  elephant,  and  the  united  ciphers  of 
Sigismimd  and  his  wife  Isotta.  Under 
the  arches  above  mentioned  on  the  side 
of  the  building,  are  seven  large  sarco- 
phagi in  the  ancient  style,  wherein  are 
deposited  the  ashes  of  the  great  men 
whom  Malatesta  had  collected  around 
him,  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  and 
captains.  The  effect  produced  by  these 
tombs  is  as  grand  as  ^e  idea  of  making 
them  au  ornament  to  his  church  was 
generous  and  noble.  The  interior  re- 
tains  nothing  more  of  its  original  ar- 
chitecture than  the  pointed  arches  of 
the  nave,  but  it  is  full  of  interesting 
memorials  of  the  Malatesta  family. 
The  chapels  are  rich  in  bas-relieft^ 
many  of  which  are  of  extraordinary 
beauty :  as  works  of  art  these  sculp- 
tures deserve  attentive  study.  The  ele- 
phants of  the  first  chapel  which  sup- 
port the  elaborately  worked  arch,  give 


an  Oriental  character  to  the  building. 
Among  the  sarcophagi,  tfaoee  of  Sigis- 
mund himself,  of  his  favourite  wife 
Isotta  (dated  1450),  of  his  brother 
^'olim  principi  nunc  protectori,*'  his 
stepson  (1468),  and  the  illustrioiu  fe- 
males of  the  house  '' Malatestorum 
domfis  heroidum  sepulcrum,"  are  the 
most  remarkable ;  Sigismund's  is  dated 
1468,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  point 
of  taste  and  execution.  The  bronze 
fruits  and  flowers  on  the  columna  of 
the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  are 
supposed  to  be  by  Ghiberti  (?};  the 
three  bas-reliefs  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  of  Grecian  workmanship. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  of  Ri- 
mini deserve  a  visit;  the  Church  of  S. 
Giuliano  contains  a  superb  altarpiece, 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Ju- 
lian, by  PomU  P'eronete.  The  Church 
of  S.  Girolamo  has  a  fine  painting  of 
the  Saint  by  Guercino  ;  the  chapel  is 
painted  by  Pronti,  and  round  the  choir 
are  small  pictures  in  bistre  representing 
the  history  of  the  Saviour.  Rimini  was 
made  a  bishopric  a.d.  260;  its  first 
prelate  is  supposed  to  have  been  S. 
Gaudenzio.  At  the  Capuccini  are  the 
reputed  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Publius  Sempronius,  but  there  are  no 
good  grounds  for  the  belief. 

In  the  market-place  is  a  pedestal 
with  the  following  inscription,  record- 
ing that  it  served  as  the  sygge$tum  from 
which  Ceesar  harangued  his  army  after 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon:  —  C 
Caesar  Dict.  Rubicone  superato 
civili  bel.  commiut.  suos  hic  in 
FoRO  Ar.  adlocut.  This  is  probably 
as  apocryphal  as  the  Senatus  Con- 
sultum  on  the  column  at  Savignano. 
Near  this  is  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
St.  Antony  preached  to  the  people, 
and  near  the  canal  is  a  chapel  where 
the  saint  is  said  to  have  preached  to 
the  fishes  because  the  people  would 
not  listen  to  him.  In  the  square  of 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  may  be  noticed 
a  handsome  fountain  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Pope  Paul  V.  (Borghese.) 
The  ancient  port  of  Rimini,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchia,  has 
been  gradually  destroyed  by  the  sands 
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fannigiitdownbyibBtitRani;  andtiie 
rnaibkg  of  the  Roman  faarboar  woe 
appropriated  by  SigifmoDd  Malatesta 
to  ihe  coDstniction  of  his  cathedral. 
Theodorie  is  said  to  have  embarked 
his  army  id  this  port  for  the  siege  of 
BayeoDa.  It  is  now  the  resort  of  an 
immoise  number  of  vessels  exdusiTely 
occupied  in  the  fisheries;  half  the  po- 
pulation of  Rimini  are  said  to  be 
fishermen. 

The  Catiel  Malatetta,  or  the  fortress, 
now  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  un- 
sightly barracks,  bears  the  name  of  its 
founder:  the  rose  and  elephant  are 
again  seen  traced  upon  its  walls. 

The  Library,  founded  in  1617,  by 
Gambalunga  the  jurist,  is  rich  in  works 
and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  city.  It  contains  about  30,000 
Yolnmes.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
classical  MSS.,  and  a  papyrus  known 
by  Marini*s  Commentary,  the  interest 
of  its  manuscript  collection  is  purely 
local. 

The  house  of  Francetca  da  Rimmi 
is  identified  with  that  occupied  by 
Count  Cistemi,  formerly  the  Palazzo 
RufiS ;  or  rather,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  existing  build- 
ing.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
Divina  Commedia  so  flill  of  touching 
pathos  and  tenderness  as  the  tale  of 
guilty  love  in  which  Francesca  reveals 
to  Dante  the  secret  of  her  soul,  and 
of  her  soul's  master.  Its  interest  is 
increased  by  the  recollection  that  Fran- 
cesca was  the  daughter  of  Guide  da 
Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna,  who  was 
the  friend  and  generous  protector  of 
Dante  in  his  old  age.  The  delicacy 
with  which  she  conveys  in  a  single 
sentence  the  story  of  her  crime,  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  passage  where 
the  poet  represents  the  bitter  weeping 
of  &e  condemned  shades  as  so  far 
overcoming  his  fedings  that  he  faints 
with  compassion  for  their  misery : — 

'<  Noi  leggiavamo  an  gi(nno  per  dUetto' 
Di  £iancilotto,come  amor  lo  striase : 
Soli  eravamo,  e  senz'  alcua  sospetto. 
Per  pin  fiate  li  occhi  ci  sospinse 
Quella  lettura,  e  scolorocci  '1  viso  : 
Ma  solo  un  punto  tx  quel,  che  ci  viose. 


Quaado 


naado  leneaiBO  il  disiatorlio 
£uer  basUito  da  ooUnto  amanl 


Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  divtso» 
La  bocca  mi  basid  tutto  tremante  : 
Galeotto  ftt  il  libio.  e  chi  lo  tcrisM: 
Quel  gioroo  pi&  non  ▼!  leggemmo  avante. 
Mentre  che  lo  uno  tpirto  queato  diBse» 
Lo  altro  piangeva  si.  che  di  pietade 
lo  venni  men  cosi  come  io  morioe, 
E  eaddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade." 

The  FiUa  ZoIHo,  a  short  distance  out 
of  the  town,  is  celebrated  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  fine  works  of  Guercino,  painted 
by  him  during  frequent  visits  to  the 
family  of  that  name. 

The  Caatel  di  S,  Leo,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rimini,  is  remarkable  as 
the  place  where  Cagliostro  the  cele- 
brated impostor  died  in  exile  and  dis- 
grace, in  1794. 

There  is  a  good  road  to  S.  Leo,  and 
from  thence  to  the  great  sanctuaries 
of  Tuscany,  Camaldoli  and  Vallom- 
brosa,  practicable  for  horses  as  far  as 
Florence.  It  is  the  road  of  the  fishermen 
who  supply  the  Tuscan  capital  with  the 
produce  of  the  Adriatic.  The  hills  over 
which  it  passes  are  highly  picturesque, 
and  command  a  view  of  both  seas. 

EXCURSION  TO  SAN  MARINO. 

About  thirteen  miles  from  Rimini, 
isolated  in  the  heart  of  the  Papal  States 
like  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  is  San 
Marino,  the  last  surviving  represent- 
ative of  the  Italian  republics.  This 
miniature  State,  the  smallest  which  tiie 
world  has  seen  since  the  days  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  whose  unwritten  con- 
stitution has  lasted  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies, has  retained  its  independence 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula, 
from  the  spurs  of  the  Alps  to  the  gulf 
of  Taranto,  has  been  convulsed  by 
political  change.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
the  republic  has  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, rather  studying  to  preserve  itself 
unaltered  by  communication  with  its 
neighbours,  than  keeping  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  time.  The  print- 
ing press  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  its  territory,  mendicity  is  common, 
and  a  gaming  table  very  recently  con- 
tributed its  share  to  the  public  re- 
venues. The  constitution  of  this  singular 
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romantic  as  iti  potition.  Accoiding  to 
the  legend,  amaaon  of  Dalmatia  called 
Marino,  who  had  embraced  Christianity, 
after  working  thirty  years  at  Rimini, 
withdrew  to  this  mountain  to  escape 
the  persecutions  of  Diocletian.  Lead- 
ing the  life  of  an  austere  anchorite,  his 
fame  soon  spread,  and  he  obtained 
disciples  as  well  as  a  repotation  for 
sanctity.  The  princess  to  whom  the 
mountain  belonged  presented  it  to  him, 
and  instead  of  founding  a  convent 
after  the  example  of  the  time,  he  esta- 
blished a  republic.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  independence  of  the  state  was 
often  threatened  by  the  dangerous  vici- 
nity of  the  Malatesta.  In  the  last 
century  Cardinal  Alberoni,  then  legate 
of  Romagna,  intrigued  against  it,  and 
on  the  pretence  that  the  government 
had  become  an  oligarchy,  invaded  and 
took  possession  of  its  territory  in  die 
name  of  the  church.  An  appeal  to  Pope 
Clement  XII.  obtained  an  order  that 
the  citizens  should  determine  their 
own  fate;  at  a  general  assembly  they 
unanimously  voted  against  submiasiou 
to  the  church,  and  the  papal  troops 
were  withdrawn.  But  the  events  which 
subsequently  convulsed  Europe  threat- 
ened the  republic  more  than  the  in- 
trigues of  the  church ;  and  it  would 
doubtless  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  history,  if  it  had  not 
been  saved  by  the  magnanimous  con- 
duct of  Antonio  Onofri,  who  deserved 
the  title  of  *'  Father  of  his  country," 
inscribed  by  his  fellow-cidzens  upon 
his  tomb.  This  remarkable  man  spent 
his  life  in  its  service,  and  by  his  bold 
and  decided  patriotism  induced  Na- 
poleon to  rescind  his  decree  for  tiie 
suppression  of  the  republic.  When 
summoned  before  the  emperor,  he  said, 
*'  Sire,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  for 
us,  is  to  leave  us  just  where  we  are." 
In  spite  of  all  subsequent  overtures, 
Onofri  maintained  so  perfect  a  neu- 
trality, that  he  was  enabled  to  vindicate 
his  country  before  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  obtain  the  recognition  of 
its  independence.  Unlike  other  re- 
publics, San  Marino  did  not  forget  its 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  presenrer  of  its 


republic  is  remarkable.  There  is  a 
general  council  composed  promiscu- 
ously of  sixty  nobles  and  plebeians, 
elected  by  the  people,  and  forming  the 
legislative  body.  Their  voting  is  by 
bcdlot,  and  two-thirds  are  necessary  to 
confirm  all  official  acts.  A  councQ  of 
twelve,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  changed 
every  year,  communicate  between  the 
legislative  body  and  two  captains — one 
appointed  for  the  town,  the  other  for 
the  country — ^who  are  charged  with  the 
executive  power,  and  are  elected  every 
six  months.  The  judicial  office  is  not 
confided  to  any  citizen  of  the  republic, 
but  a  stranger  possessing  a  diploma  of 
doctor  of  laws  is  appointed  to  discharge 
its  functions,  and  is  elected  for  three 
years:  a  physician  and  surgeon  are 
also  chosen  from  persons  who  are  not 
citizens,  and  are  elected  only  for  three 
years.  In  a  state  so  constituted  it 
might  be  expected  that  great  simplicity 
of  manners  would  prevail :  hence  the 
chief  magistrate  will  often  be  found 
farming  his  own  land,  and  the  senators 
pruning  their  own  vines.  The  territory 
of  tlie  republic  is  seventeen  square 
miles,  its  population  is  under  7,000, 
and  its  miniature  army  does  not  num- 
ber more  than  forty  men.  It  has  three 
castles,  four  convents,  and  five  churches, 
one  very  recently  built  of  hewn  stone, 
with  a  handsome  portico. 

The  city  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
rocky  mountain  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous an  object  from  the  high  road, 
and  contains  about  700  inhabitants. 
Only  one  road,  that  from  Rimini,  leads 
to  it;  although  steep  and  rugged,  it  is 
broad  and  practicable  for  carriages. 

The  hamlet  of  Bor^f  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  is  the  place  where  the 
principal  inhabitants  reside;  it  con- 
tains about  500  souls.  The  soil  of  the 
lower  grounds  is  fertile,  and  the  little 
town  of  Serravalle  is  said  to  have  a 
thriving  trade  with  several  towns  in 
the  plain.  S.  Marino  itself,  from  its 
high  situation,  is  exposed  to  a  cold  and 
variable  climate,  and  snow  frequently 
lies  there  when  the  lowlands  enjoy  a 
comparatively  summer  temperature. 

The  origin  of  the  republic   it   as 
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liberties,  for  beudce  the  incription  on 
Onofn's  tomb,  a  marble  bast  in  the 
comicil  chamber  records  his  services, 
and  their  acknowledgment  by  the  state. 
There  are  few  objects  of  interest 
to  be  found  in  San  Marino,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family 
in  the  council  chamber,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romano,  At  Borgo  there  is  a 
singular  cavern,  into  which  a  strong 
and  dangerous  current  of  cold  air  per- 
petually rushes  irom  the  crevices  of 
the  mountain.  The  view  from  the 
summit,  and  from  various  points  of 
the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  is  suffi- 
cient to  repay  a  visit :  on  a  clear  day, 
the  deep  gulf  of  the  Adriatic  is  traced 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  a 
wide  prospect  of  the  chain  of  Apennines 
is  commanded,  singularly  in  contrast 
with  the  sea  view.  But  the  great  in- 
terest of  San  Marino  at  the  present 
time,  independently  of  its  historical 
associations,  is  derived  from  the  Cava- 
liere  Borghese,  one  of  the  first  scholars 
of  modem  Italy,  whose  superb  cabinet 
of  medals,  rich  in  consular  and  im- 
perial examples,  has  obtained  a  Euro* 
pean  celebrity.  This  learned  man  is 
an  adopted  citizen,  and  his  archaeolo- 
gical acquirements  have  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  San  Marino  a  labour  of 
love  to  the  most  eminent  antiquarian 
travellers.  His  collection  amounts  to 
upwards  of  40,000,  and  besides  the 
interest  he  finds  in  its  arrangement,  he 
has  profited  by  his  retirement  to  com- 
pose an  elaborate  work  on  the  consular 
annals.  The  house  in  which  Melchiore 
Delfico  composed  his  historical  memoir 
of  San  Marino  is  marked  by  an  inscrip* 
tion  expressive  of  the  author's  gratitude 
for  the  hospitality  he  experienced  there 
daring  his  exile. 


The  road  irom  Rimini  to  Fano  fol- 
lows the  coast,  and  is  perfectly  flat 
almost  as  far  as  Pesaro.  Near  the 
hamlet  of  S.  Lorenzo  it  crosses  the 
Morano,  and  before  arriving  at  Cat- 
tolica  the  Conca  (the  Crustumius 
I  rapax  of  Lucan),  one  of  those  mountain 
I        streams  which  so  frequently  overflow 


the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows. 

1^  La  Cattoliea,  a  small  village  of 
1«300  inhabitants,  so  called  from  the 
shelter  it  afforded  to  the  orthodox  pre- 
lates who  separated  themselves  from 
the  Arian  bishops  at  the  Council  of 
Rimini.  The  country  between  La 
Cattoliea  and  Pesaro  is  rich,  and  scat- 
tered with  numerous  villas.  The  road 
ascends  the  high  ground  of  Poggio  be- 
fore it  enters 

1  Petaro  (Pisaurum).  (Irms,  La 
Posta;  Villa  di  Parma;  Tre  Re.)  This 
ancient  town  is  built  on  a  rocky  and 
wooded  hill,  pleasantly  situated  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  the  ancient 
Isaurus.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
Pentapolis,  and  was  celebrated  during 
many  centuries  for  its  intellectual  cha- 
racter, and  for  the  distinguished  persons 
it  produced.  It  passed  to  the  church  in 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  it 
shares  with  Urbino  the  honour  of  being 
the  capital  of  a  legation  comprising 
a  population  of  225,S06  souls,  and  a 
superficies  of  180  square  leagues.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  legate.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  town  amounts  to 
17,619  souls.  It  is  a  fine  episcopal 
town,  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  has  a  small  but  convenient  jwrt. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  Pesaro,  as  the 
court  of  the  dukes  of  Rovere,  became 
the  rallying  point  of  the  literary  men, 
poets,  and  painters  of  the  time.  It  is 
described  in  the  Cortegiano  of  Casti- 
glione,  and  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  as 
the  refuge  of  poets  :— 

'*  La  feltresca  corte 
Ove  col  formator  del  Cortigiano 
Col  Bembo  e  gli  altri  sacri  al  divo  Apollo 
Faoea  1'  esilio  sue  men  duro  e  strano." 
Sat.  3, 

The  Princess  of  Urbino,  Lucrezia 
d^Este,  induce<i  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
his  son  to  settle  at  Pesaro :  in  the  garden 
of  the  Palazzo  Machirelli  is  the  casino 
they  inhabited,  and  in  which  Bernardo 
composed  the  Amadis.  Among  the 
eminent  men  whom  Pesaro  has  pro- 
duced in  modem  times,  are  Perticari, 
Rossini,  Count  Paoli  the  chemist,  the 
Marchese  Petrucci  the  naturalist,  and 
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Cotmt  Cassi,  tiie  translator  of  Lacan. 
Pesaro  was  formerly  famous  for  its  col- 
lection of  paintings :  they  were  removed 
to  Paris,  and  nearly  all  which  were  re- 
stored were  carried  to  Rome,  whence 
few  have  found  their  way  back  to  their 
original  situation.  Among  the  historical 
recollections  of  Pesaro,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Pietro  da  Morrone  was 
elected  Pope  here  in  1294,  under  the 
title  of  Celestine  V. 

The  Cathedral^  with  the  exception  of 
its  fine  picture  of  S.  Girolamo  by 
Outdo,  contains  little  to  interest  the 
stranger.  The  church  of  <S.  Francesco 
has  one  of  the  best  works  of  Giovanni 
Beliini,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ; 
on  the  predella  and  the  pilasters  are 
some  beautiful  little  pictures  by  the 
same  artist.  «S.  Domenico  contains 
some  works  by  Vincenzo  Severing  The 
church  of  the  Servites  contains  a  re- 
markable painting  by  Girolamo  da 
Cotignoia,  dated  1513,  representing  the 
Madonna  on  a  throne,  with  S.  Jerome 
and  S.  Catherine,  and  a  bishop;  at 
her  feet  are  the  Marchesa  Ginevra 
Sforza,  widow  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  and 
her  son  Costanzo  II.  The  church  of 
the  iSS.  Sacramento  has  a  Last  Supper 
by  Niccolo  da  Pesaro,  in  his  best  style. 
S.  Cassiano  has  a  fine  picture  of  Sta. 
Barbara,  by  Simone  da  Pesaro.  S, 
Giovanni  de  Riformati  was  built  by 
Bartolommeo  Genga,  the  engineer  and 
architect  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  :  the 
altarpiece,  by  Guercino,  has  suffered 
from  the  carelessness  of  restorers.  St. 
Fabian  was  the  first  bishop  of  Pesaro  on 
the  establishment  of  the  See,  a.d.  247. 

The  Bihlioteca  Olivieriy  founded  and 
bequeathed  to  his  native  town  by  the 
learned  antiquary  and  abb^  of  that 
name,  is  interesting  for  some  curious 
MSS.  which  it  contains;  among  which 
are  Tasso's  notes  on  the  Convivio  of 
Dante;  various  readings  of  the  Rime 
in  his  own  hand ;  some  of  his  in- 
edited  letters;  MS.  poems  by  Serafino 
d'Aquila;  inedited  MSS.  of  Pandolfo 
Collenuccio,  strangled  here  in  prison  by 
Giovanni  Sforza  on  account  of  his  con- 
nexion with  Cesar  Borgia;  and  various 
readings  of  the  Stanze  of  Folitian .    The 


greatest  treasure,  however,  the  edition 
of  Dante  with  notes  by  Tasso,  has  dis- 
appeared. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino  is  now  occupied  by  the  legate  : 
its  grand  saloon  is  on  a  scale  of  princely 
magnificence,  .perfectly  in  character 
with  the  pomp  of  their  court.  The 
large  building  opposite  the  palace,  now 
converted  into  shops,  was  occupied  by 
the  pages. 

Close  to  Pesaro  is  Monte  S.  Bartoloy 
the  ancient  Accius,  so  called  from  the 
Latin  tragedian  L.  Accius,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  was  buried  on 
the  mountain.  On  its  lower  slopes,  at 
the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  is  the  Imperiale,  once  the 
favourite  villa  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino, 
built  by  the  Duchess  Vittoria  Gonzaga, 
wife  of  Francesco  Maria  II.,  in  order 
to  surprise  him  on  his  return  from  his 
military  campaign.  It  was  decorated 
by  the  pencil  of  Raffaele  del  Colle ;  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  courts  are  verses 
in  honour  of  the  duke's  return  written 
by  Bembo,  whose  residence  here  is 
celebrated  by  Tasso,  Rime  ii.  38. 
This  once  beautiful  villa  is  described 
by  Bernardo  Tasso,  who  represents  it 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  iu 
Italy ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  me  last 
century,  when  it  became  the  refuge  for 
the  Portuguese  Jesuits  expelled  by  the 
Marquis  de  Pombal.  Its  rich  stair- 
cases and  galleries,  and  its  broad  ter« 
race,  from  which  the  valley  of  the  Fo- 
glia  is  commanded  to  its  junction  with 
die  sea,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
was  much  truth  in  the  poet's  description. 

About  a  mile  from  Pesaro  is  another 
villa,  which  has  acquired  notoriety  as 
the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Eng- 
land, while  Princess  of  Wales :  in  the 
garden  may  still  be  seen  a  small  monu- 
ment she  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  another  to  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who 
fell  at  Waterloo. 

The  fortress  of  Pesaro  was  begun 
in  1474  by  Costanzo  Sforza,  from  the 
designs  of  Lauranna  Dalmatino,  and 
finished  by  Giovanni  Sforza. 

The  port  is  formed  by  the  embouchure 
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of  the  Foglia:  it  was  enlarged  by  i^aa- 
cesoo  Maria  II.  della  Rovere,  but  ha* 
Kibseqiiently  become  shallow;  Pins 
VII.  contributed  to  its  safety  by  the 
addition  of  a  foit,  in  1821.  Pesaro  was 
one  of  the  fiist  places  in  Italy  where 
pottery  and  earthenware  were  manu- 
iactnred,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
tiie  Roman  emperors.  The  manufacture 
rerived  in  1300  under  Boniface  VIII., 
and  attained  considerable  perfection 
under  Alexander  VI. 

Pesaro  is  famous  for  its  figs,  which 
are  celebrated  by  Tasso,  Bembo,  and 
Castiglione. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  at  Pesaro 
the  fine  promenade  of  the  Belvedere 
San  Benedetto,  which  unites  the  Bo- 
tanical Garden  and  the  Lapidarian 
Museum,  constructed  imder  the  admi- 
nistration of  Count  Casfii,  when  gon- 
falonier, to  whom  the  town  is  indebted 
for  many  other  liberal  improvements. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  from  Pesaro 
to  Urbino,  ascending  the  course  of  the 
Foglia,  and  passing  under  the  villages 
of  Colbordolo,  Coldazzo,  and  Riccei. 
A  diligence  runs  between  the  two  towns 
three  times  a  week.  For  Urbino,  see 
Route  17.] 

Leaving  Pesaro,  a  beautiful  drive 
along  the  coast  brings  us  to 

1  Fang,  the  ancient  Fanum  Fortunse, 
and  one  of  the  cities  of  Pentapolis. 
(lnn$,  11  Moro ;  Tre  Re.)  Fano  is  a 
well  built  and  agreeable  town,  adorned 
with  many  handsome  edifices,  and  sur- 
rounded by  walls  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  still 
recalling  tiie  remembrance  of  its  once 
celebrated  fortress.  Its  situation  in  a 
rich  and  fertile  plain  ensures  it  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air ;  the  cli- 
mate is  said  to  be  extremely  healthy, 
but  cold  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
During  the  summer  months  Fano  would 
afford  one  of  the  most  agreeable  resi- 
dences in  Italy ;  and  the  stranger  would 
derive  additional  gratification  from  the 
resources  offered  him  by  its  refined  and 
intellectual  society.  The  scenery  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  very  beautiful, 
and  numerous  excellent  roads  ensure 
the  most  perfect  facilities  of  communi- 


cation with  all  the  great  towns.  The 
high  road  passes  round  the  walls  with- 
out entering  the  town,  so  that  unless 
the  traveller  be  aware  bef<^ehand  how 
many  objects  of  interest  it  contains,  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  would  be  driven 
on  without  having  an  opportunity  of 
discovering  them  himself. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is  com- 
memorated by  a  modern  statue  of  For- 
tune in  the  middle  of  the  public  foun- 
tain, which  is  probably  the  representa- 
tive of  one  more  ancient.  The  principal 
object  of  classical  interest  in  Fano  is 
{he  Trntmphal  Arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  upon 
which  Constantine  built  an  attic  with 
columns,  two  of  which  remain.  On 
the  adjoining  chapel,  by  tiie  side  of  its 
arabesque  door  post,  is  carved  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  arch  as  it  originally 
stood  with  the  two  inscriptions  on  the 
arch  and  attic.  This  interesting  monu- 
nient  is  the  last  representative  of  the 
riches  and  magnificence  of  Fano  under 
its  Roman  rulers,  who  adorned  the  city 
with  sumptuous  baths  and  with  a  basi- 
lica designed  by  Vitruvius  on  the  mo- 
del of  the  Palatine  at  Rome.  The  town 
waUs  were  erected  by  Augustus,  and 
restored  by  the  sons  of  Constantine. 

There  is  no  town  of  the  same  extent 
on  the  east  coast  of  Italy  so  rich  in 
churches  and  pictures ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
by  the  treasures  of  art  which  it  contains 
that  the  intelligent  stranger,  attracted 
by  the  many  inducements  it  holds  out 
as  a  summer  residence,  would  be  ena- 
bled to  combine  -proOt  with  pleasure 
and  health. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  For- 
tunato,  is  still  an  interesting  building, 
though  it  has  sufiered  from  modem  in- 
novations. The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  on  its  exterior  are  four 
recumbent  lions,  on  which  the  columns 
of  the  Gothic  portico  evidently  rested. 
On  entering  the  church,  on  the  left 
hand  is  the  chapel  of  S.Girolamo,  con- 
taining the  monument  of  a  member  of 
the  Raynalducci  family,  with  his  por- 
trait painted  on  stone  by  Fandy^,  The 
altarpiece  of  this  chapel  is  a  good  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  by  an  unknown  artist. 
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Nearly  opposite  to  thia  is  a  chapel  con- 
taining sixteen  frescoes  by  Domeniduno, 
the  whole  of  which  merit  attentive 
study :  they  are  among  his  most  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  works,  but  they 
have  suffered  much  from  injudicious 
attempts  at  restoration.  The  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation,  the  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Nativity,  and  the 
Presentation  in  tlie  Temple,  are  among 
the  finest  conceptions  of  mis  master.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Sacristy,  on  the  same 
side,  is  a  Madonna  with  two  saints  in 
adoration  by  Lod.  Caracci.  The  cor- 
responding chapel  in  the  opposite  aisle 
has  a  fine  painting  of  the  Fall  of  the 
Manna  by  an  unknown  artist. 

The  Church  of  Sfa.Maria  Nuova  con- 
tains two  striking  works  by  Perugino ; 
one  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, the  other  in  a  chapel  op- 
posite to  it  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child — a  still  finer  work.  Above  and 
below  this  painting  are  small  pictures 
ascribed  to  Raphael;  the  lunette  above 
represents  a  Pieta,  with  St.  John,  Nico- 
demus,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  the 
gradino  underneath  has  five  compart- 
ments illustrating  the  life  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin ;  both  of  these  paintings 
have  been  attributed  to  Raphael,  but 
many  consider  the  latter  to  be  the 
work  of  Genga,  Behind  the  altar  is  a 
splendid  Madonna  by  Sassoferrato,  and 
in  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  on  enter- 
ing the  church,  is  the  visitation  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  by  the  father  of  Raphael, 
Giovanni  Santi. 

The  Church  of  S,  Patemiano,  de- 
dicated to  the  first  bishop  of  Fano 
(elected  a.d.  300)  is  a  noble  edifice ;  it 
contains  the  Sposalizio  of  Guercino,  well 
known  by  the  engraving  of  Volpato. 
In  a  chapel  opposite  to  this  is  the  death 
of  S.  Joseph  by  the  Cav.  d^Arpino,  and 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo  and  S.  Sebastian,  by  Claudio 
Ridoljif  tlie  pupil  of  Baroccio.  The 
altarpiece  is  by  Akssandro  Tiarini,  the 
friend  of  Guido ;  the  chapel  of  the 
saint  has  some  frescoes  by  Fiviani,  and 
three  others  representing  events  in  the 
life  of  S.  Patemiano  by  Carlo  Bonone. 

The  small  church  of  S,  Tommaso 


has  an  altarpiece  of  the  a&mthj  Pompeo 
and  Bartohmnuo  Pretciutti,  two  native 
artists,  who  are  noticed  by  Lanzi  as 
following  the  dry  style  of  the  early 
christian  artists  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, in  preference  to  the  adoption  of 
those  reforms  which  painting  had  un- 
dergone in  their  own  time.  "  Fa  ma- 
raviglia  il  vedere  quanto  poco  curino  la 
riforma  che  la  pittura  avea  fatta  per 
tutto  il  mondo.  £ssi  sieguono  il  secco 
disegno  dei  q  uattrocentisti ;  e  lascian 
dire  i  modemi.  Nd  il  figlio  par  che  si 
rimodemasse,  uscito  dello  studio  pa- 
terno.'' 

The  Church  ofS.  Pietro,  another  splen- 
did building,  rich  in  marbles,  frescoes, 
and  paintings,  contains  a  magnificent 
picture,  considered  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  Guido,  It  is  in  the  Gabrielle 
chapel,  and  represents  the  Annuncia- 
tion :  it  is  a  work  of  surpassing  beauty^ 
and  was  described  by  Simone  Canta< 
rini,  the  rival  of  Guido,  as  the  finest 
picture  in  the  world.  On  one  side  of 
the  altar  is  another  painting  considered 
to  be  a  masterpiece,  representing  a  mi- 
racle of  S.  Peter  by  Cantarini.  The 
frescoes  of  Fiviani  are  also  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  that  artist. 

The  Church  of  S.  Ago9tino  contains 
an  exquisite  Guardian  Angel  by  Guer^ 
cino.  The  Church  of  S,  Filippo  has  a 
Magdalen  by  the  same  master.  In  the 
Church  of  S,  Domenico  is  a  picture  of 
St.  Thomas  by  Pabna  Fecchio,  Sta, 
Croce,  now  the  hospital,  has  an  altarpiece 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
several  saints  by  Giovanni  Sanii.  In 
the  Chiesa  del  Suffragio  is  a  St.  Francis 
by  Muziani,  In  Sta,  Teresa  there  is  a 
fine  altarpiece  by  Albani,  In  S.  iJ/i- 
chekf  adjoining  the  Arch  of  Augustus, 
is  another  very  elaborate  and  character- 
istic work  of  the  Preaciutti,  The  Ca- 
puccini  contains  two  works  regarded  as 
the  masterpieces  of  Mancini  and  Cec* 
carelU;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
church  which  does  not  present  some 
work  by  the  best,  or  by  less  known 
artists,  the  study  of  which  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  traveller  who 
is  anxious  to  trace  the  history  of  art  in 
its  several  schools. 
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In  the  Fo^  College  is  prorrved  the 
celebrated  paiutiiig  of  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  bj  Domumdwto,  out 
of  the  finest  works  of  that  great  niasCer ; 
with  copies  of  his  frescoes  in  the  ca- 
thedral. <<  His  Darid,'*  says  Lansi,  <*  is 
au  object  of  cariosity  to  all  foreignert 
of  any  pretensions  to  taste :  it  is  a  figure 
as  large  as  life,  and  would  alone  suffice 
to  render  an  artist's  name  immortal/' 

Tlie  Church  of  S,  FroMceaco  presenti 
lu  with  an  interesting  example  of  sculp- 
ture, as  an  addition  to  the  catalogue  of 
works  of  art  already  described,  in  the 
tombs  of  Paiidolfo  Malatesta  and  his 
wife.  These  remarkable  monuments  are 
placed  under  the  portico  of  the  church. 
The  door  in  the  centre  is  extremely 
rich,  and  has  a  round-headed  arch  and  I 
pilasters,  covered  with  arabesques  and  ' 
foliage.  On  the  right  of  this  is  the ' 
tomb  erected  by  Sigismund  Pandolfo 
to  his  father  Pandolfo  Malatesta,  in  1460. 
On  the  left  is  the  superb  sarcophagus 
of  the  wife,  erected  in  1398 :  it  is  onia^ 
mented  with  basts  of  saints  on  the 
front,  and  is  placed  under  a  rich  Gothic 
canopy  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, and  elaborately  carved.  It  is 
interesting  no  less  as  an  example  of  art, 
than  as  a  memorial  of  the  illustrious 
&mily  whose  name  and  works  are  so 
much  associated  with  the  eastern  coast 
of  Italy. 

The  Theatre  of  Fano  is  one  of  the 
most  famous,  if  not  the  oldest  now 
extant :  it  was  built  by  a  native  artist, 
TWA',  and  is  ornamented  with  curious 
paintings.  The  scenes  are  so  arranged 
as  to  be  really  what  they  appear, 
and  not  mere  painted  representations. 
The  stage  is  of  great  depth,  and  the 
acenes  are  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
h^iena. 

The  Port  was  once  a  well-known 
Tcsort  of  the  traders  of  the  Adriatic : 
it  was  repaired  by  Paul  V.,  in  1616, 
under  the  direction  of  Rinaldi,  and  de- 
rived from  that  pope  the  name  of  Porto 
Borghese.  The  commerce  of  the  town 
however  has  declined,  and  the  har- 
bour is  now  choked  with  sand. 

Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  a  native  of 
this  town.    It  will  ever  remain  an  ho* 


Dour  \o  Fano  ttiat  the  first  printing- 
press  known  in  Europe  with  Arabic 
types  was  established  here,  at  the  es* 
pense  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  in  1514. 

[An  excellent  road  leads  from  Fano 
to  Urbitio  (Route  17),  and  from  thence 
to  Florence  by  Amso,  or  to  Rome  br 
Perugia  (Routes  18,  21).  There  tt 
also  a  post  road  fnim  Fano  to  Foligno, 
by  the  Stiada  del  Furlo  (Route  16)  J. 

The  road  from  Fano  to  Sinigallia  fol- 
lows the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
would  be  an  agreeable  drive  if  the 
dunes  or  sand  hills  did  not  shut  out 
the  view  of  the  country,  and  give  a 
dreary  monotony  to  the  scene. 

On  leaving  Fano  the  road  crosses 
the  celebrated  Metaurus,  now  the  Me- 
tauro  or  Metro,  a  broad  and  rapid 
stream,  recalling  the  fate  %A  Asdrubal : 

*'  Qnid  dflbess  o !  Roma  Neronibns 
Tertis  MeUurum  fliunen,  et  Asilrabal 
Devktus."  Bar.  W.  4. 

I  La  Marotta,  a  post  station.  Be- 
yond it  the  Cesano,  tbe  Sena  of  Lucan, 
is  crossed,  near  which  is  a  road  west- 
ward ascending  the  stream  to  Pergola, 
a  small  town  of  3,000  inhabitants. 

I  Sinigallia  (/irn,  Locaiida  della 
Formica"^,  the  ancient  Sena,  known  by 
the  appellative  of  Gallica  to  distill 
guish  It  from  the  Etruscan  Sena.  It 
is  an  important  episcopal  town,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  about  8,000  inha- 
bitants, placed  in  a  situation  peculiarlv 
faTourable  to  commerce,  at  tne  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  which  nearly  retains  its 
clasric  name  of  Misus.  The  port, 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Sigismund 
SCalatesta,  afibrds  convenient  accommo- 
dation to  numerous  fishing  and  trading 
vessels.  This  ancient  town  of  the  Galli 
Senooes  was  sacked  by  Pompey  in  the 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla :  it  became 
in  later  ages  one  of  the  cities  of  Pen- 
tapolis ;  but  it  suffered  so  much  from 
file  and  sword  during  the  troubles  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  the  present  town 
is  almost  entirely  modem. 

Sinigallia  has  acquired  an  infamous 
celebrity  in  history  from  the  massacre 
of  the  confederate  chiefs,  or  condot- 
tieri,  by  their  ally  Cesar  Borgia,  De- 
cember 22nd,  1502.    Borgia,  through 
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whose  gervices  bis  father  Alexander  V. 
had  reduced  nearly  all  hif  rebellious 
▼asaals  of  Romagna,  found  himself 
unexpectedly  deserted  by  a  large  body 
of  his  French  troops,  and  determined, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this  defection,  to  attack  Sinigallia. 
This  little  principality  was  then  go- 
verned by  a  daughter  of  Federigo 
duke  of  Urbino,  brother  of  Guid^ 
Ubaldo,  the  reigning  duke.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hostile  force  the  princess 
retired  to  Venice,  leaving  the  town  in 
the  command  of  tlie  confederate  cap- 
tains,  who  refused  to  surrender  unless 
Borgia  invested  it  in  person.  In  order 
to  allay  suspicions,  Borgia  dismissed  a 
large  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
quested the  confederates  to  disperse 
iheit  troop  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, in  order  that  his  own  might  find 
quarters  in  the  city.  On  the  21st  De- 
cember he  left  Fano,  and  arrived  at 
Sinigallia  the  same  night,  with  2,000 
horse  and  10,000  foot.  Three  of  the 
captains,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo  and 
Francesco  Orsini,  went  out  unarmed 
to  meet  him  as  an  ally ;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Borgia  with  courtesy,  but 
were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
two  gentlemen  of  his  suite.  The  fourth 
captain,  Oliverotto,  the  only  one  who 
had  not  dispersed  his  troop,  met  Borgia 
near  the  town,  and  like  his  companions 
was  placed  under  surveillance,  under 
a  similar  pretext  of  honour.  They  all 
alighted  together  at  the  palace,  and  the 
four  captains  had  no  sooner  entered  than 
they  were  arrested.  Borgia  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  to  attack  the  bar- 
racks in  which  the  company  of  Oli- 
verotto was  quartered,  and  every  man 
was  destroyed.  The  same  evening 
he  had  Vitellozzo  and  Oliverotto  stran- 
gled ;  and  on  the  1 8th  January  follow- 
ing Paolo  Orsini  and  his  brother  under- 
went the  same  fate.  This  terrible  per- 
fidy, although  it  did  not  excite  the 
wrath  of  a  people  already  weary  of  the 
military  tyranny  of  their  late  masters, 
has  scarcely  a  parallel  even  in  that 
depraved  chapter  of  Italian  history  in 
which  Alexander  VI.  and  his  family 
were  the  chief  actors.    It  has  been  at* 


tributed  by  Rotcoe  and  others  to  the 
instigation  or  connivance  of  Machia- 
velli ;  but  the  great  Florentine  has  been 
defended  by  Sismondi,  on  the  evidence 
which  his  own  letters  afford  against 
such  a  suspicion.  He  considers  that 
Roscoe's  strongest  argument,  that  Ma- 
chiavelli  does  not  indulge  in  any  reflec- 
tions on  the  crime,  is  not  admissible, 
since  he  was  only  bound  to  state  facts, 
and  a  diplomatic  dispatch  is  not  ex- 
pected t-o  convey  the  expression  of  pri- 
vate feelings. 

Sinigallia  contains  few  objects  of 
interest,  and  most  of  its  pictures  have 
disappeared.  The  convent  appropriated 
to  the  P.  P.  Riformati,  about  a  mile 
outside  the  gates,  was  built  by  Gio- 
vanni della  Rovere  and  Giovanna  di 
Montefeltro  his  wife, who  are  both  buried 
witliin  its  walls.  Sinigallia  became  a 
bishopric  in  the  fourth  century ;  its 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  It 
may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  com- 
mercial character  of  the  town  that  it 
contains  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Many 
of  the  houses  and  public  edifices  are 
well  built,  and  the  town  wears  an  air 
of  general  neatness,  expressive  of  lile 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. In  recent  times  it  has  become 
remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Ma- 
dame Gatalani. 

But  the  great  interest  of  Sinigallia  is 
the  celebrated  Fair  of  St,  Mary  Mag^ 
dalen,  tracing  its  remote  antiquity  for 
more  than  600  years,  and  still  preserv- 
ing its  freedom  from  customs  and  tri- 
bute. It  was  established  bySergius, 
Gount  of  Sinigallia  in  1200,  and  was 
made  free  by  Paul  II.  in  1464,  a  privi- 
lege which  the  political  and  domestic 
changes  of  successive  ages  have  not 
afiected.  It  commences  on  the  2(Hb 
July,  and  lasts  to  the  8th  August; 
during  these  twenty  days  the  town  is 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  with  merchants  from  countries 
beyond  the  Alps  and  even  from  the  Le- 
vant, mingling  the  manufactures  of  the 
North  with  the  rich  produce  of  the  East. 
There  is  scarcely  a  language  of  Europe 
which  is  not  heard  on  this  occasion,  and 
there  is  no  place  where  the  difl'erent  Ita- 
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lisD  dufectiiDaybe  shidied  in  to  great 
perfection.  Tbe  city  wean  tfa«  aipect 
of  a  baisaar,  and  as  every  honae  is  con- 
Terted  into  a  shop  and  erery  street  is 
covered  with  awnings,  tbe  eastern  tra- 
veller may  almost  imagine  himself  in 
Constantinople.  It  is  bsyond  all  com- 
parison the  richest  and  best  attended 
fair  in  the  States.  As  the  merchan- 
dize pays  dnty  on  passing  out  of  the 
town,  every  art  and  device  are  prac- 
tised to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  offi- 
cers of  customs;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
mnch  smuggling,  the  revenue  it  affords 
to  the  State  is  of  immense  amount. 
*  Every  article,  from  costly  jewellery  for 
the  noble  to  the  coarsest  wares  for  the 
peasantry,  may  be  met  in  this  universal 
emporium.  Tradesmen  from  Venice, 
Geneya,  Trieste,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Levant  display  their  various  mer- 
chandize, not  in  small  parcels  to  tempt 
the  casual  stroller,  but  in  bales  and 
cases  for  the  supply  of  the  inland  deal- 
ers. £very  dialect  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, cut  into  by  the  rougher  tones  of 
the  transalpine  or  the  guttural  jargon 
of  transmarine  languages,  is  heard,  ge- 
nerating a  Babel  of  sounds.  On  all 
sides  are  greeting  of  dear  friendty  who 
only  meet  once  a  year  at  the  fair,  yet 
are  as  loud  and  heiurty  in  their  Kiluta- 
tions  as  though  they  were  sworn  bro- 
thers. From  a  semicircle  of  fifty  miles 
radius  (the  city  being  upon  the  sea) 
the  population  pours  in,  with  serious 
intentions  of  laying  out  their  money  to 
some  purpose ;  while  crowds  of  Roman, 
Tuscan,  and  other  idlers,  come  to  enjoy 
a  lounge  through  this  bazaar-city,  gs 
partake  of  its  amusements.  In  the 
Noughts  of  the  former  the  custom- 
house officers  have  a  considerable  place ; 
for  as  all  the  merchandize  comes  in  free 
and  pays  its  duty  upon  passing  the  gates 
to  enter  into  the  country,  many  are  the 
schemes  and  devices  for  escaping  tbe 
rigilance  of  these  most  inconvenient 
and  inconsiderate  officials.  Much  that 
is  bought  is  concealed  in  tbe  town,  so 
as  to  evade  the  minute  domiciliary  visit 
which  closes  the  fair,  and  then  is  gra- 
dually conveyed  home.  What  is  in 
use  passes  of  course  free ;  hence  troops 


(tf  countrymen,  tanned  to  colour  of 
bronze,  as  they  go  out  of  the  gates 
shade  their  delicate  complexions  from 
the  sun  with  their  new  umbrellas ;  and 
young  men  protect  themselves  against 
the  chill  of  Italian  dog-days  with  well- 
lined  and  fur-collared  cloaks  wrapped 
close  around  them.  Dropsies  too  look  very 
common,  and  pocket  handkerchiefs  seem 
vastly  like  shawls.  A  sudden  fashion 
seems  to  have  come  in  of  wearing  double 
apparel,  and  many  can  no  longer  tell 
the  time  without  at  least  three  watches 
in  their  pockets.  Yet  great  is  the  squab- 
bling, the  entreating,  the  bullying  at 
the  gates ;  and  many  faint  just  at  that 
particular  moment,  and  cannot  recover 
unless  they  drive  outside  and  feel  the 
country  air.  In  fact,  it  is  an  epoch  in 
the  year  to  which  everything  is  referred : 
a  person  is  said  to  have  died  or  to  have 
gone  abroad,  before  or  after  the  last  fidr 
of  Sinigallia;  many  know  only  those 
two  periods  in  the  year." — Dr.  Witeman, 
The  English  traveller,  who  so  often  seeks 
in  vain  for  fresh  objects  of  excitement, 
will  do  well  to  visit  the  town  at  this 
period  of  general  enjoyment :  it  is  a 
scene  where  national  character  and  cos- 
tume may  be  studied  more  effectually 
than  in  any  other  place  perhaps  in  Italy. 

Leaving  Sinigallia,  me  line  of  road 
follows  the  seashore  as  far  as 

1  Case  Bruciate,  a  pest  station,  close 
to  the  river  Esino,  where  it  begins  to 
turn  inland.  The  road  is  generally 
level,  but  very  monotonous,  and  the 
coast  scene  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  Mediterranean. 

[Before  crossing  the  Esino,  a  road 
leading  westward  ascends  the  left  hank 
of  the  river  to  /e«,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  the  delegation  of  An- 
cona,  with  a  population  of  1 8,326  souls. 
It  is  the  ancient  (Esium,  the  (Esis  of 
Ptolemy,  a  Pelasgic  city  dating  fifteen 
centuries  before  Rome.  It  is  remark- 
able also  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  designated  by  the  title  of 
a  "  royal  city.'*  Its  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Septimius  Martyr,  its  first 
bishop  on  the  creation  of  the  see,  a.d. 
308.  A  road  leading  due  south  throu^' 
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Filotrano,  and  crossing  the  Esino  and 
Musoue,  falls  into  the  high  post  road 
from  Ancona  to  Foligno,  on  tiie  banks 
of  the  Potenza,  immediately  below  Ma- 
cerata.] 

A  custom-house  is  encountered  on 
entering  the  gate  of  Ancona  (the  Porta 
Fia),  where  passports  are  visaed  both 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  town. 

Ijt  Ancona  (/«««,  Albergo  Reale; 
La  Face  (post) ;  La  Gran  Bretagua). 
This  ancient  city  still  retains  its  Greek 
name,  descriptive  of  the  angular  form 
of  the  Monte  Comero,  the  Cumerium 
promontorium,  on  which  the  town  is 
placed.  It  has  the  best  harbour  on  the 
Italian  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is 
the  most  important  naval  station  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  city  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  natural 
amphitheatre,  spreading  between  the 
two  promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaco  and 
Monte  Comero,  the  latter  of  which  is 
also  known  as  Monte  Guasco. 

Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Doric  colony,  or  by  the 
Syracusans  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.  It  was  a  famous  port  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  occupied  by  Csesar 
after  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon.  Its 
importance  in  the  time  of  Trajan  is 
proved  by  the  magnificent  works  un- 
dertaken by  that  emperor,  and  still 
remaining  with  scarcely  any  change. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  sustained 
more  vicissitudes  than  almost  any  other 
town  on  the  coast.  In  650  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths, 
and  was  plundered  in  the  same  century 
by  the  Lombards,  who  placed  over  it 
an  officer  whose  title  (marchese)  gave 
rise  to  the  general  name  of  the  March, 
which  the  territory  of  Ancona  still  re- 
tains. After  having  recovered  from  the 
sack  of  the  Saracens  it  became  a  free 
city,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  was 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
league  of  Lombardy.  When  Frede- 
rick Barbarossa  in  1173  sent  Christian 
archbishop  of  Mentz  into  Italy  as  his 
representative,  the  warlike  prelate  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Ghibeline  cities 
of  Tuscany  and  Romagna  to  second  the 


attack  upon  Ancona,  which  he  com* 
menced  during  the  following  spring. 
It  was  during  Uie  famine  occasioned  by 
this  siege  that  the  young  mother,  called 
the  *'  heroine  of  Ancona,"  gained  im- 
mortality. The  detailed  account  of  the 
transaction  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Sismondi,  who  says  that  observing  one 
day  a  soldier  summoned  to  battle  but 
too  much  exhausted  to  proceed,  this 
young  and  beautiful  woman  refused 
her  breast  to  ^e  child  she  suckled^- 
offered  it  to  the  warrior,  and  sent  him 
forth  thus  refreshed  to  shed  his  blood 
for  his  country.  Ancona  enjoyed  its 
privileges  until  1532,  when  it  was  sur. 
prised  by  Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement 
VII.,  who  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending it  against  the  incui-sions  of  the 
Turks,  erected  a  fort  and  filled  the  city 
with  papal  troops.  The  first  result  of 
this  measure  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
aristocratic  constitution,  which  had  pre- 
vailed for  about  two  centuries;  the 
senators  or  Anziani  were  expelled,  the 
principal  nobles  were  banished,  and  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  Holy  See  was 
established  beyond  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  encroachment*. 
From  that  time  it  has  remained  attached 
to  the  Church,  excepting  during  those 
periods  when  political  convulsions  filled 
Italy  with  die  armies  of  the  north.  In 
1798  it  was  seized  by  the  French,  aijd 
in  the  following  year  it  sustained  under 
General  Meunier  the  memorable  siege 
which  terminated  in  its  surrender  to  the 
allies,  after  a  long  and  gallant  resist- 
ance. Under  the  kingdom  of  Napoleon 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Metaurus;  but  in  1814  it  was 
finally  settled  on  the  Church  by  the 
congress  of  Yieima.  In  1832  it  was 
again  occupied  by  the  French  to  balance 
the  Austrians  in  the  north,  and  was  not 
evacuated  by  them  until  1838. 

It  is  now  the  capital  of  the  March, 
aud  the  chief  city  of  a  Delegation  com- 
prehending a  superficies  of  seventy- 
five  square  leagues  and  a  population  of 
160,000  souls.  The  population  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  amounts  to  35,271. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
Citta  Yecchia  and  the  Citta  Nuova, 
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Tbe  new  Mole'  is  also  decorated  with 
a  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Clement 
XII.,  from  the  designs  of  Vanritelli, 
the  well-known  architect  oi  the  palace 
of  Caserta.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
g^reat  Roman  architect,  but  its  effect, 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  arch  of 
Trajan,  is  somewhat  heavy.  Forsyth 
criticises  these  arches  in  the  following 
liassage  : — **  The  ancient  part  of  the 
mole  is  crowned  by  Trajan's  arch,  and 
the  modem  by  a  pope's.  But  what 
business  has  a  priest  with  triumphal 
arches  9  And  what  business  has  any 
arch  on  a  mole?  Arches  like  these 
suppose  a  triumph,  a  procession,  a 
road,  the  entry  into  a  city.  The  mole 
of  Trajan  called  for  a  different  monu- 
ment. Here  an  historical  column 
like  his  own  might  have  risen  into  a 
Pharos,  at  once  to  record  his  naval 
merits,  to  illuminate  his  harbour,  and 
realise  the  compliment  which  the 
senate  inscribed  on  this  arch,  by 
making  the  access  to  Italy  safer  for 
sailors." 

The  harbour  is  defended  by  several 
/r»r/#;  one  was  built  by  Clement  VII. 
in  ld32,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
di  Sangallo,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  improved  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French  in  recent  years.  Near 
the  Capuccini  is  another  fort,  restored 
by  the  French  in  1832;  and  other 
strong  fortifications  occupy  the  heights 
of  Monte  Pelago  and  Monte  Cardeto. 
Within  the  harbour,  in  a  convenient 
position  on  its  shores,  is  the  Lazzaretto, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon  by 
Clement  XII.  in  1732,  and  completed 
by  Vanvitelli.  Its  domestic  and  sana- 
tory arrangements  are  still  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Malta,  but  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Austrian  steamers 
between  Trieste  and  the  Levant. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Ciri- 
aco,  the  first  bishop  of  Ancona  when  it 
was  made  a  see  in  362,  stands  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town  and 
harbour,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  round 
which  the  original  town  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built.     It  is  mentioned  by 


the  former  occupies  the  highest  ground 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes ; 
I  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  lower  slopes 
j  and  along  the  shores  of  the  sea.  The 
city  contains  some  fine  buildings,  but 
it  is  badly  arranged,  and  the  narrow 
and  irregular  streets  have  a  dreary 
aspect;  almost  the  only  exception 
being  the  new  line  of  houses  on  the 
j  Marina,  begun  by  Pius  VI.  In  spite 
of  these  disadvantages  Ancona  is  an 
interesting  place,  and  is  frill  of  curious 
objects  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
traveller. 

The  famous  Port,  begun  by  Trajan 
after  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  Italy :  it  was  enlarged  by 
Clement  XII.,  who  made  it  a  free  har- 
bour as  an  encouragement  to  its  com- 
merce, which  had  declined  considerably 
after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  io 
India  by  the  Cape.  It  has  two  moles, 
one  erected  by  Trajan,  the  other  by 
Clement  XII.  The  Trnanphal  Arch  of 
TrcQon,  which  has  been  pronounced 
the  finest  marble  arch  in  the  world, 
stands  on  the  old  mole,  in  singular  and 
striking  contrast  to  everything  around 
it.  It  was  formerly  the  entrance  to 
the  old  harbour,  but  subsequent  altera- 
tions have  left  it  elevated  above  the 
quay,  and  consequently  it  is  not  now 
used  for  its  original  purpose.  This 
snperb  monument  is  constructed  en- 
tirely of  white  Grecian  marble  without 
cement,  and  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Corinthian  order.  It  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  a.d.  112,  by  Plotina 
his  wife  and  Marciana  his  sister;  it 
was  ornamented  by  bronze  statues,  tro- 
phies, and  bas-reliefs,  but  all  these 
have  disappeared,  and  its  marble  bas- 
reliefs  alone  remain  to  attest  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  decorations.  The  sides 
have  two  Corinthian  columns  elevated 
on  their  pedestals,  and  the  attic  bears 
an  inscription  recording  the  motives  of 
its  erection.  The  remarkable  white- 
ness of  the  marble,  the  elegant  pro- 
portions of  the  arch,  and  its  ele- 
vated position,  combine  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments 
of  Roman  grandeur  which  Italy  now 
retains. 
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Juvenal,  SaL  iv.,  in  a  pMsage  expres- 
HLve  of  the  Greek  origm  of  the  city, 
which  will  be  found  quoted  in  the  next 
page. 

It  is  an  edifice  of  the  tenth  century, 
with  the  exception  of  the  facade,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Margaritone  of 
Arezzo,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
columns  of  the  ancient  temple  have 
contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
Christian  church;  and  independently 
of  the  fine  prospect  which  its  elevated 
position  commands,  its  architectural 
and  other  relics  will  repay  the  trouble 
of  the  ascent.  The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  was  once  ornamented  with  a 
wheel  window  which  is  now  closed  up, 
but  the  Gothic  doorway  still  remains, 
and  is  a  superb  example  of  its  kind. 
It  has  nine  columns  and  a  pointed 
arch,  the  first  frieze  of  which  has 
thirty-one  busts  of  saints;  the  se- 
cond has  grotesque  animals  and  other 
similar  devices.  The  projecting  porch 
is  suf^orted  by  four  columns,  the  two 
outer  resting  on  colossal  lions  of  red 
marble ;  on  one  side  of  the  inner  vault 
of  the  porch  are  an  angel  and  a  winged 
lion,  and  on  the  oth^  an  eagle  with  a 
book  and  a  winged  bull;  on  the  left 
of  the  porch  are  low  bas-reliefs  of 
saints.  The  interior  exhibits  the  fine 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Venus ;  the 
two  naves  or  side  aisles  are  ascended 
by  steps.  The  cupola  is  octangular, 
and  is  considered  by  D'Agincourt 
as  the  oldest  in  Italy.  In  one  of  the 
subterranean  churches  is  a  splendid 
sarcophagus  of  Titus  Gorgonius,  praetor 
of  Ancona.  In  the  other  are  the  tombs 
of  St.  Ciriaco  and  two  other  saints,  a 
copy  of  the  PietiL  of  Genoa,  and  por- 
traits of  Pius  VI.  and  VII.  In  a 
chapel  above  is  a  painting  by  Podestiy 
representing  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo ;  and  in  another,  over  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Villa  family,  is  a  fine 
portrait  of  a  child  by  TAaUi,  The 
Giannelli  monument  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  cinque  cento  style: 
that  of  Lucio  Basso  is  also  worthy  of 
examination.  In  addition  to  these 
objects,  the  church  contains  a  fine  re- 
petition of  the  Madonna  of  Sauoferratc, 
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a  hospital,  has  a  very  rich  Grothic  door- ; 
way  with  a  pointed  arch  and  a  pro- 
jecting transom  covered  with  hea^  of 
saints.  The  canopy  is  of  great  ridiness,  i 
containing  statues  of  saints  in  niches,  j 
surmounted  by  fretwork  pinnacles  ;  the 
arch  is  an  imitation  of  the  escalop 
shell. 

S.  Agottino  has  another  rich  door- 
way, in  which  Corinthian  columns  are 
introduced,  exhibiting  an  interesting- 
example  of  the  transition  from  the 
Gothic  to  the  classic  style.  It  ia  the 
only  vestige  of  its  Grothic  azchitecfur^ 
for  the  interior  was  entirely  rebuilt  h  j 
Vanvitelli.  Thefinepictureof  St.  John 
baptising,  by  Ttbaldi,  was  painted  for 
Giorgio  Morato  the  Armenian  mer- 
chant, who  first  brought  the  artist  to 
the  city.  But  the  principal  works  in 
the  church  are  by  Lelio,  known  as 
Andrea  di  Ancona,  a  painter  of  the 
Roman  school  in  tiie  last  century,  a 
pupil  and  imitator  of  Baroccio;  his 
best  production  is  the  Madonna  crown- 
ing St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino.  The 
sacristy  contains  fourteen  small  pic- 
tures illustrating  the  history  of  the  saint 
by  the  same  hand.  The  St.  Francis 
praying  is  mentioned  by  Lanai  as  one 
of  the  best  works  of  BoncalH. 

Sia,  Maria  delta  Piazza  exhibits 
the  most  curious  prodigality  of  Gothic 
ornament.  Its  small  fitfade  has  three 
parallel  rows  of  round-headed  arches, 
with  enriched  mouldings  resting^  on 
low  columns  in  imitation  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order;  the  door  has  likewise 
a  round-headed  arch,  with  knotted 
columns.  The  frieze  is  full  of  birds, 
animals,  grotesque  figures,  and  leaves ; 
the  side  door  is  pointed  and  has  a 
porch.  Animals  and  birds  are  huriahed 
over  all  the  decorations  of  this  church, 
which  deserve  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
architectural  draughtsman.  The  inte- 
rior contains  a  picture  of  the  Madonna 
going  to  the  temple  in  childhood,  a 
fine  example  of  the  Roman  painter 
Marco  Benefial;  and  a  Vi^in  throned, 
by  Lorenzo  Lotto,  the  Venetian  painter 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

S.  Domenico  was  rebuilt  in  1788  :  it 
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a  Ci«eilbi«B  br  TUimt,  and 
the  gnre  of  Rinaldo  Jcgli  Albnti, 
die  riral  of  Como  da*  Ifiedici,  who 
died  here  ia  cxUo  m  1459.  A  ihnple 
inscriptioo  noording  hit  name  and  the 
year  of  his  death  is  the  only  monn- 
mcDt  of  the  great  Flomtine.  The 
church  coniains  alio  the  toatlie  of  Tar- 
cagnota  the  hiiforian,  and  of  Manillo 
the  poet. 

S,  Ffwmceaeo  oontains  three  intarett- 
ing  patntingt:  a  Hadomia  by  Tl/um, 
paintod  in  IMO  for  Alojia  Ooeai  of 
Ragusa;  an  Annunciation  by  Gmdo; 
and  a  Craeifiaion  by  BeUim. 

Sia,  Peiagia  containf  a  One  picture 
by  Gmrdito,  repraeenting  the  eanit  and 
an  aogel;  die  church  of  the  ytrgme 
deOa  Miterimrdia  has  a  carious  «ioor, 
omamented  with  fruiti,  and  preeeoting 
another  example  of  the  transition 
period. 

T%B  Loggia  d^  Mareanti,  or  Ex- 
change, is  another  remarkable  adapta- 
tion of  Gothic  architecture,  designed 
by  TikUeti,  who  covered  the  interior 
With  productions  of  his  pencil,  llie 
omaaienti  of  its  facade  are  most  ela- 
borate, and  the  arches  have  a  8ara- 
eeaic  character.  The  bas-relieft  are 
■aid  by  Vasari  to  be  the  work  of 
Mocrio.  The  roof  ii  coirtied  with  the 
nperb  frescoes  of  TibakUf  repreeenting 
Hercules  taming  the  monstera. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  aome  remains 
of  the  ancient  ampkiikeatrtf  supposed 
to  be  more  ancient  than  that  of  Verona ; 
batdieyaie  ao  filled  up  with  housea, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them. 

The  Palazzo  dsi  Qwemo  containa  a 
anall  gallery  of  picturea,  and  ia  the 
residence  of  the  legate.  The  Palazzo 
Ferretti  affords  a  fine  example  of  the 
twofold  powers  of  Tibaldi,  as  an  ar- 
chitect and  painter.  The  Piazza  di 
S.  Domemco  has  a  marble  atatue^  of 
dement  XII.,  leaa  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  art  than  aa  a  memorial  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  city  by 
that  enlightened  pontiff.  The  foun- 
tain called  del  Calamo  ia  the  work  of 
UaUi. 

Th€  PriMont  are  aurpaaaed  in  aire  only 
I      by  those  of  Civiti  Vecchia  and  Spoleto. 


llMy  Witt  hold  MOerimimk;  thetmm- 
ber  actually  oenftned  geneially  exceeds 
400. 

The  Jews  aettlcd  at  Anoona  are  said 
to  number  6,000 ;  they  have  a  sepa- 
rate quarter  and  a  aynagogue.  It  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  city 
that  all  religious  sects  enjoy  complete 
toleiatioa. 

Ancona  is  the  birthplace  of  many 
eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  €!arlo  Maratta;  the  poeta 
Cavallo  (praiaed  by  Arioato),  Leoni, 
and  Ferretti ;  the  pbiloaopher  Scacchi ; 
and  Rinardini  the  mathematician. 

-  It  would  be  ungallant,"  says  For- 
ayth,  <<to  pasa  through  Anoona  with* 
out  paying  homage  to  the  multitude 
cf  fine  women  whom  you  meet  thers. 
Wherever  there  ia  wealth  or  even  com* 
fort  in  Italy,  the  sex  runs  natnimlly 
into  beauty ;  and  where  ahould  beauty 
be  found  if  not  I 


*' '  Ante  doman  Veneris  qnam  Dorics  aua- 
tinstAneonr" 

The  diligence  leaves  Ancona  for 
Rome  on  Tueadaya  at  noon,  and  on 
Saturdaya  at  0  p.m.  ;  and  for  Ferrara 
and  Bologna  on  Tueadaya  at  noon,  and 
on  Saturdaya  at  midnight. 

The  ateamera  belonging  to  the  Lhyd't 
Autlriaco  leave  Ancona  for  Corfu, 
Patraa,  Syra,  Athena,  Smyrna,  Con- 
atantinople,  and  Alexandria,  on  the 
2nd  and  17th,  and  return  to  Trieate  on 
the  18th  and  3rd  of  every  month,  de- 
pending of  courae  on  the  weather. 
There  is  aJao  a  ateamer  twice  or  thrice 
a  month  between  Trieate  and  Ancona. 

It  ia  posaible  to  puraue  the  journey 
from  Ancona  direct  to  Naples,  without 
paaaiug  through  Rome  (Route  83). 

ROUTE  15. 

ANCONA  TO   FOLIO  NO,   BV  LOBETO, 
UACEBATA,  AND  TOLENTINO. 

11^  Poata. 
The  high  post  road  from  Ancona  to 
Loreto  atrikea  inland  on  leavmg  the 
town,  and  aacenda  the  hilla  to  Oaimo  ; 
but  there  ia  another  very  hilly  but  more 
direct  road  following  the  coaat,  without 
approaching  it,  through  Camerano  and 
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Crocelle,  a  drive  of  about  tiiree  hoars 
through  a  highly  cultivated  and  pretty 
country :  the  latter  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  vetturiui. 

1)  Osimo  (/nn,  La  Posta).  An  ad- 
ditional horse  is  required  from  Ancofta 
to  Osimo,  but  not  vice-^vertd,  Osimo  is 
a  town  of  high  antiquity,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  many  to  have  been  the  ca- 
pital of  Picenum.  We  easily  recog- 
nise the  classical  Auximum  in  the  mo- 
dern name.     Lucan  mentions  it  as 

"  Admots  palsarunt  Aoximon  alse." 

Belisarius  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
siege  of  Osimo ;  the  arrow  from  its  walls 
must  have  transpierced  him  "  if  the 
mortal  stroke  had  not  been  intercepted 
by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost  in  that 
pious  office  the  use  of  his  hand/' — See 
Gibbony  xli.  The  modem  town  is  si- 
tuated in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  and  from  its  great 
elevation  it  is  a  position  of  extraordi- 
nary strength.  The  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Tecla :  it  is  a  place  of  some 
sanctity  as  -containing  the  body  of  S. 
Giuseppe  di  Copertino.  In  the  Casa 
Galli,  Roncalli  painted  a  fresco  of  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  considered  by 
Lanzi  to  be  his  best  performance  of 
that  class ;  and  in  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Palazia  a  picture  of  the  saint,  also  pro- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  to  be 
one  of  his  finest  works.  The  Palazzo 
Pubblico  has  a  small  museum  of  an- 
cient statues  and  inscribed  stones,  dug 
up  from  the  foundations  of  the  Roman 
city.  Leaving  Osimo,  the  road  turns 
again  towards  the  coast,  and  the  Mu- 
sone  is  crossed  immediately  below  the 
hill  of  Loreto. 

1  Loreto  (Innsy  La  Campana; 
La  Posta).  This  small  city,  whose 
entire  circuit  may  be  made  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  has  obtained  a  higher 
celebrity  as  a  religious  sanctuary 
than  any  other  on  the  map  of  Chris- 
tendom. For  upwards  of  five  cen- 
turies Loreto  has  been  the  great  place 
of  pilgrimage  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  the  most  pious  pontiffs  and  the 
most  ambitious  monarchs  have  swelled 
the  crowd  of  votaries  whom  its  fame  I 


9nd  sanctity  have  drawn  together  Irom 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  original  name  of  the 
town  was  the  ViUa  di  Sta.  Maria;  it 
was  afterwards  called  the  Castello  di 
Sta.  Maria;  and  the  present  name  is 
derived  either  from  a  grove  of  laurels 
in  which  the  Santa  Casa  is  said  to  have 
rested,  or  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
grove  belonged.  The  foundation  dates 
from  the  10th  December,  1294,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Celestin  V.,  when  the 
Santa  Casa  arrived  from  Nasareth. 
The  tradition  of  the  church  relates 
that  this  sacred  house  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Virgin,  the  scene  of  the 
Annunciation  and  Incarnation,  as  well 
as  the  place  where  the  Holy  Family- 
found  snelter  after  the  flight  out  of 
Egypt.  The  house  was  held  in  ex- 
traordinary veneration  throughout  Pa- 
lestine after  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  who  built  over  it  a 
magnificent  temple  bearing  the  in- 
scription <<  Hsec  est  ara,  in  qua  primo 
jactum  est  humana  salutis  fundamen- 
tum."  The  fame  of  the  sanctuary- 
drew  many  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
church  into  Palestine;  among  these 
pilgrims  was  St.  Louis  of  France.  The 
subsequent  inroads  of  the  Saracens 
into  the  Holy  Land  led  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  basilica  which  Helena  had 
erected;  and  the  legend  goes  on  to 
state  that  by  a  miracle  the  house  was 
conveyed  by  angels  from  Nazareth  to 
the  coast  of  D(dmatia,  where  it  was 
de][K)sited  at  a  place  called  Kaunizza, 
between  Tersatto  and  Fiume.  This 
occurrence  is  placed  by  the  tradition 
in  1291,  during  the  pontificate  of  Ni- 
cholas )  V.  In  1294  it  is  said  to  have 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  night  in  a  ' 
grove  near  Loreto;  and  according  to  | 
the  legend  the  Virgin  appeared  in  a 
vision  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  to 
announce  its  arrival  to  the  faithful. 
After  three  times  changing  its  posi- 
tion the  Santa  Casa  at  length  fixed 
itself,  in  1295,  on  the  spot  it  now  oc- 
cupies. The  concourse  of  pilgrims  soon 
created  the  necessity  for  means  of  ac- 
commodation, and  by  the  pious  zeal  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Recanati  the  founda- 
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tioBt  of  die  pment  town  were  speedilr 
laid.  Loreto  became  a  city  in  1580, 
when  Sixtus  V.  sarrounded  it  with 
walls,  to  re»8t  the  attacks  of  Turkish 
pirates,  who  were  tempted  by  the  known 
riches  of  the  sanctuary  to  make  fre- 
quent descents  upon  the  coast 

The  city  is  built  on  a  hill,  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  commanding 
an  eztensire  pro^ct  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  visible  to  the 
mariner  for  a  distance  of  many  leagues 
from  the  coast.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  one  long  and  narrow  street, 
filled  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  crowns, 
medals,  and  pictiu«s  of  the  **  Ma- 
donna di  Loreto;"  a  trade  which  is 
said  to  produce  an  annual  return  of  from 
80,000  to  100,000  pauls.  On  first  en- 
tering the  town  the  traveller  is  almost  led 
to  imagine  that  it  is  peopled  with  beg- 
gan,  for  he  is  at  once  beset  with  appeiUs 
to  his  charity  and  piety,  a  singular  con- 
trast to  a  shrine  rich  in  gold  and  dia- 
monds ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  poverty  so  apparent  as  that  met 
with  in  iStuB  great  sanctuaries  of  Italy. 

The  piazza  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 
convent  of  Jesuits,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  noble  palace  of  the  governor, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Bramante. 
In  the  middle  is  the  fine  bronze  statue 
of  Sixtns  v.,  representing  him  seated 
and  giving  his  benediction:  it  is  the 
work  of  Calcagni  of  Recanati,  pupil 
of  G&olamo  £ombardo  of  Siena,  in 
1689. 

Uu  Outrek  called  the  Chieta  delta 
Santa  Casa  occupies  the  third  side  of  the 
square.  Its  facade,  built  by  Sixtus  V., 
is  in  tile  worst  possible  taste.  Over  the 
grand  door  is  the  full  length  bronze 
statue  of  tiie  Virgin  and  Child  by 
Girolamo  Lombartio,  The  great  orna- 
ments of  the  exterior  are  the  three 
•aperb  bronze  doors,  inferior  only  to 
mcme  of  John  of  Bologna  in  the  Duomo 
of  Pisa.  The  central  one  was  cast  by 
the  four  sonsof  Girolamo  Lombardo,  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  divided 
into  oompartments^  containing  bas-re- 
liela  xllnstnting  various  events  in  the 
Instocj  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the 


creation  to  the  flight  of  Cain,  witii  sym- 
bolical representations  of  the  progress 
and  triumphs  of  the  Church.  The  lef^ 
door  was  cast  by  Tiimrzio  FerzeiUy  of 
Cameriuo,  also  a  pupil  of  the  elder 
IJbmbardo.  It  represents,  amidst  the 
richest  arabesques  and  figures  of  pro* 
phets  and  sybils,  various  events  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  so  arranged 
as  to  make  every  symbol  ot  the  old  law 
a  figure  of  the  new.  The  right  door  is 
the  work  of  Calcagni,  assisted  by  Jaco- 
metti  and  Sebastiani,  also  natives  of 
Recanati.  It  represents,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding,  different  events 
of  both  Testaments.  These  fine  works 
were  finished  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
V.  The  campanile  was  designed  by 
Vanvitelli,  and  finished  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Benedict  XIY.  It  is  of  great 
height,  and  exhibits  a  combination  of 
the  four  orders.  It  is  surmounted  by 
an  octagonal  pyramid,  and  contains  a 
bell  said  to  weigh  22,000  lbs.,  cast  by 
Bernardino  da  Rimini  in  1516,  at 
the  expense  of  Leo  X. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  vault  of 
the  middle  aisle  presents  viH'ious  paint- 
ings of  the  prophets  in  chiaroscuro  by 
Luca  SignorelU;  the  three  last  towards 
the  arch  above  the  high  altar  are  the 
work  of  Cristofano  Roncatli. 

The  great  attraction  and  wonder 
of  the  church  is  the  Scatta  Ctua,  and 
the  marble .  casing  in  which  it  is  in- 
closed. The  Santa  Casa  is  a  small 
brick  house,  19  Roman  palms  4  inches 
in  height,  42.10  in  length,  and  18.4 
in  breadth.  It  has  a  door  in  the  north 
side,  and  a  window  on  the  west;  its 
construction  is  of  the  rudest  kind, 
and  its  general  form  is  that  of  the 
humblest  dwelling.  Over  the  window 
is  pointed  out  the  ancient  cross,  and 
from  the  vault  of  the  outer  case  are 
suspended  the  two  bells  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  house  itself.  The  ori- 
ginal floor  is  entirely  wanting,  having 
been  lost  it  is  said  during  the  mi- 
raculous  passage  from  Nazareth;  the 
present  floor  is  composed  of  squares  o^' 
white  and  red  marble.  In  a  niche 
above  the  fire-place  is  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Virgin^  supposed  to  l>e 
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sculptnred  by  St.  I^uke.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  the  cedar  wood  of  Lebanon,  and 
is  quite  black  with  age.  The  height  of 
the  Virgin  is  4  palms,  that  of  the 
Child  is  1  palm  8  mches.  The  figures 
both  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
literally  resplendent  with  jewels,  the 
effect  of  which  is  increased  by  the  light 
of  the  silver  lamps  which  are  constantly 
burning  before  the  shrine.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  attempt  the  enumeration 
of  the  various  relics  and  treasures  con- 
tained in  the  Santa  Casa ;  among  the 
former  are  two  pots  of  terra  cotta,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Holy  Family  : 
they  were  covered  with  gold  plates  pre- 
vious to  the  French  invasion,  but  only 
one  now  retains  them.  On  the  southern 
wall,  fixed  with  iron  cramps,  is  a  stone 
of  the  Santa  Casa,  taken  away  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coimbra  in  the  time  of  Paul 
III.,  and  restored  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  health  he  suffered  while  it  re- 
mained in  his  possession.  On  the  same 
wall  is  another  singular  offering,  a 
cannon  ball  consecrated  to  the  Virgin 
by  the  warlike  Julius  II.,  in  remem- 
brance of  his  preservation  at  the  siege 
of  Mirandula,  in  1505.  Hompesch, 
the  grand  master  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  the  family  of  Plater  of 
Wilna,  so  well  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Polish  struggle  for  independence, 
are  also  remarkable  for  their  presents. 
In  less  than  a  year  after  the  short-lived 
peace  of  Tolentino  the  French  took 
X«oreto,  sacked  the  town  and  sanctuary, 
and  carried  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  a 
prisoner  to  Paris.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  conquerors  deposited  the  statue  in 
the  cabinet  of  medals  in  the  great 
library  of  Paris,  where  it  was  placed 
immediately  over  a  mummy  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  as  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  that  soientific  collection! 
On  its  restoration  in  1801,  the  papal 
commissioner  refused  to  have  it  in- 
voiced, lest  it  might  derogate  from  the 
peculiar  sanctity  which  had  marked 
its  previous  wanderings. 

The  Fodtra  or  Mcarbie  Casing  which 
incloses  the  Santa  Casa  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
best  timet  of  art.    It  waa  designed  by 


Bramante,  axul  worked  by  Andrea 
Sansovino,  Girolamo  Lombardo,  Ban- 
dinelli,  John  of  Bologna,  Guglielmo 
della  Porta,  Raffaele  da  Montelupo, 
Francesco  Sangallo,  Niccold  Tribolo, 
Simone  Cioli,  and  other  eminent  artists 
of  the  period.  The  materials  for  this 
great  work  were  prepared  in  1510 
under  Julius  II.,  the  work  was  be- 
gun under  Leo  X.,  continued  under 
Clement  VIL,  and  finished  in  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  baa  four 
fronts  of  white  marble  covered  with 
sculptures  in  relief! 

1.  TJte  Western  frwtt  presents  us  with 
the  Annunciation  hj  Sansovino^  in  which 
the  angel  Gabriel  kneeling  in  the  air 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  angels  an* 
nounces  to  the  Virgin  the  object  of  hia 
mission.  The  details  of  this  wonderful 
work,  which  Vasari  characterises  as  a 
divina  opera,  are  beyond  deacription  : 
the  figure  of  Gabriel  seems  perfectly 
celestial,  and  the  expression  of  the 
angels  is  of  extraordinary  delicacy  and 
beauty.  The  vase  of  flowers  intro- 
duced in  the  foreground  was  much 
admired  by  Vasari.  The  smaller 
tablets,  representing  the  Visitation,  and 
St.  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  in  Bethlehem, 
are  by  Sangallo,  At  the  aoglea  ar« 
figures  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel;  the  former  is  an  expressive 
work  of  SansovinOf  the  latter  ia  by 
his  pupil  Girolamo  Lombardo.  In  the 
niches  above  are  the  Lybian  and  Per- 
sian sybils  by  GugUebno  della  Porta. 

2.  Tfu  Southern  front  has  another 
grand  production  of  SansovinOy  the  Na- 
tivity, in  which  the  shepherds, the  angels, 
and  the  other  figures  are  represented  with 
extraordinary  minuteness  and  truth.  The 
David  with  the  head  of  Goliath  at  his 
feet,  and  the  prophet  MaJachi,  are  by 
Girolamo  Lombardo  J  the  Cumssan- and 
Delphic  sybils  are  by  Guglielmo  deOa 
Porta,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
was  begun  by  Sansovino,  and  fini^ed 
by  Raffaele  da.  Montebtpo  and  Girolamo 
Lombardo*  The  figures  of  boys  over 
the  first  door  are  attributed  to  Samotsa 
Mosca,  and  those  over  the  Porta  del 
Santo  Camino  are  by  Simone  Goli. 

\     3,  7%e  Etutem  Jront  baa  tl^a  fine 
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ba9-reli€f  by  Niccold  Tr&oh,  repteatnt' 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at 
Loreto,  and  the  effect  of  its  sadden  ap- 
pearance on  the  people.  The  attack  of 
the  robbers  in  the  wood,  the  surprise  of 
the  countryman,  and  the  peasant  whis- 
tling to  his  loaded  horse,  are  marvellous 
examples  of  the  powers  of  art.  The 
bas-relief  above  represents  the  death  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  burial  by  the  apos- 
tles. The  four  angels  in  the  clouds 
and  the  party  of  Jews  endeavouring  to 
steal  the  body  are  full  of  expression. 
It  was  begun  by  Triboh  ax^  finished 
by  Fiurignana  of  Bologna.  The  pro- 
phet Balaam  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  Fra  AttrtUo,  brother  of  Girolamo 
Lombardo.  The  Moses  is  by  Delia 
Porta,  as  are  also  the  Samian  and  Cu- 
man  sybils. 

4.  Tht  Norikern  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Santovino, 
continued  by  Baccio  Bandinellif  and 
finished  by  Raffaek  da  Montelupo, 
The  figures  introduced  into  the  compo- 
sition express  the  seven  virtues  of  the 
Virgin, — innocence,  fidelity,  humility, 
charity,  obedience,  modesty,  and  love 
of  retirement.  The  fine  bas-relief  of 
the  Sposalizio,  begun  by  Santovino  and 
continued  by  Raffaele  da  Montebtpo, 
has  a  remarkable  group  of  figures  in- 
troduced by  iV»oGo/o  7W6oA>;  the  most 
striking  oi  these  figures  is  the  man  in 
a  passion  breaking  a  withered  bough. 
The  prophet  Daniel  is  by  Fra  Aurelh 
Lombardo  J  the  prophet  Amos  with  the 
shepherd's  staff  in  bis  hand  and  his 
dog  at  his  feet  is  by  Girolamo  Lorn- 
hardly  his  brother.  The  Phrygian  sybil 
and  the  sybil  of  Tivoli  are  by  OugUeimo 
delta  Porta*  The  boys  over  the  door 
are  atoibuted  to  Simone  JMotca  and  Si' 
mone  Cioli.  These  sculptures,  with  the 
ornaments  on  the  frieze  and  the  festoons 
between  the  columns  by  Moteay  com- 
plete the  catalogue  of  bas-ieliefs  which 
piety  and  art  have  lavished  on  the  ex- 
ternal easing  of  the  Santa  Casa. 

Tins  magnificent  work,  which  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  sculpture,  is  said  to 
have  cost  60,000  Roman  scudi,  inde- 
pendetttl;  of  the  stataes^  the  cost  of  the 


marble,  and  the  wages  of  tibe  workmen, 
which  amounted  to  10,000  scudi  more. 
This  expense  might  have  been  greatly 
increased  if  many  of  the  artists  and 
workmen  had  not  given  their  gratuitous 
services. 

The  next  object  which  attracts  atten- 
tion  is  the  Baptittery,  a  superb  work  in 
bronze,  cast  by  T\burzio  FerzelU  and 
Giobattitta  Fitali,  It  is  covered  with 
bas-reliefs  of  extraordinary  merit,  re- 
lating to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and 
is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  St.  John 
baptising  the  Saviour.  Among  these 
bas-reliefs  may  be  mentioned  St.  John 
baptising  in  the  Jordan,  the  Circumci- 
sioui  Naaman  cured  of  his  leprosy, 
Christ  curing  the  blind,  St.  Philip  and 
the  eunuch,  &c.  The  four  female  figures 
at  the  angles  of  the  vase,  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Santa  Casa,  under  the 
symbols  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Perseverance,  are  worthy  of  attentive 
study. 

The  chajteU  of  this  nave  are  mostly 
ornamented  with  fine  mosaics  from  the 
paintings  of  the  great  masters.  Among 
these  are  the  S.  Francesco  d'  Assisi  of 
Domenichioo*  and  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael of  Guido,  from  the  celebrated  pic- 
ture in  the  Capuccini  at  Rome.  In  the 
last  chapel  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  Simone  Vouet,  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  palace  of  the  governor. 

In  the  opposite  nave,  the  first  chapel 
descending  the  church  contains  the  fine 
bas-relief  of  the  Deposition  in  bronze, 
called  also  the  Pietl,  by  Calcagnif  and 
four  bronze  female  portraits  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Massilla  and  Rogati,  to  whom  the 
chapel  belongs,  by  the  same  artist.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  chapels,  like  those  of 
the  opposite  side,  are  ornamented  with 
mosaics,  among  which  are  the  Con- 
ception and  the  Sposalizio,  by  Carlo 
Maratta;  in  the  chapel  containing 
these  are  two  frescoes  representing  the 
Sposalizio  and  the  Presentation  la  the 
Temple,  by  Lombardelii, 

In  the  first  chapel  of  the  left  crost 
aiale  is  the  copy  in  mosaic  of  a  paint- 
ing by  Angelica  Kauffmann ;  the 
second  has  some  paintings  by  Lorenso 
Lotto;  and  the  third,  called  the  Annun* 
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data  del  I^ttea,  fr(>tn  having  been 
erected  by  Francesco  Maria  II.  duke 
of  Urbino,  contains  a  mosaic  of  the 
Annunciation  of  Baroceio,  copied  A^oin 
the  Vatican  picture.  The  frescoes 
of  the  chapel  were  painted  by  Federico 
Zuccari  in  1 5S3.  The  rich  arabesques 
illustrative  of  the  origin  of  the  house  of 
Rovere,  are  fine  specimens  of  art,  and 
deserve  to  be  carefully  studied.  The 
Sagrettia  deila  Qura  is  painted  in  fresco 
by  Luca  Signorelli ;  the  arabesques  and 
other  sculpturesof  the  presses  or  Armadj, 
and  the  intaglio  of  the  hwamano  are 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Benedetto  da 
Mo^ano,  the  celebrated  flurentine  ar- 
chitect and  sculptor  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  large  oil  painting  of  St. 
Louis  of  France  is  by  CharUt  le  Brun» 
The  bronze  kneeling  figure  of  Cardinal 
Gaetani  is  the  work  of  Calcctgni,  as- 
ffisted,  it  is  said,  by  Jacometti.  In  the 
npper  part  of  this  cross  aisle  the  first 
chapel  contains  the  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci,  reputed  the  finest  work  of  its 
class  in  the  church .  The  second,  called 
the  chapel  della  Marca,  contains  a 
fresco  supposed  to  be  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
ttma,  representing  Godfirey  in  arms  and 
Tancred  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem :  it  has  also  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Visconti,  of  the  family  of  the  ancient 
Dukes  of  Milan.  The  third  chapel  is 
ornamented  with  a  mosaic  copy  of  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  by  Fra  Baitolommeo.  The 
paintings  on  the  vault  representing  the 
Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  die  Trans- 
iiguratirai,  the  preaching  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  his  Martyrdom,  are  by 
PeUegrin9  TibakU,  Over  the  door  of 
the  SaeriBty  of  the  Chapter  is  the  figure 
of  St.  Luke  in  glazed  terra  eotta ;  and 
over  that  of  the  other  sacristy  is  the 
figure  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  satne  style, 
both  interesting  works  of  Loica  della 
RMia, 

In  the  right  tide  ai4e^  the  first  chapel 
has  a  mosaic  copy  of  tiie  Visitation  by 
-Baroceio;  its  paintings  are  by  MuztoMo, 
The  second,  called  the  Rosario,  is 
painted  by  Qa*permix>i  Macerata;  and 
the  third  originaUy  eaUed  tfafe  dnpel 


of  1f«9  Conception,  is  said  to  be  the  #ofk 
of  LomhardelU,    Passing  onwards,  w^ 
reach  the  Treasury  and  iti  Cheipel,  The 
Canonico  Raffaele,  in  1694,  generoo^y 
enriched  this  treasury  with  its  picttires 
and  works  of  art.    The  beatttifal  pic- 
ture above  the  ktoamano  in  the  hall^  re* 
presenting  a  pious  lady  instructing  fe- 
male children,  is  by  Guido,  The  chilu«- 
scuro  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  pto^ 
tected  by  a  glass  covering,  is  attribute 
to  Tintwetto  ;  the  Madonna  and  Child^ 
also  protected  by  glass,  is  a  copy  of 
Raphael  by  Sassoferrato  or  Oof^ahy 
probably  the  latter ;  there  is  also  ano- 
ther Madonna  and  Child  by  Andrea  drl 
Sarto;  and  a  Holy  Family  on  wood^ 
variously  attributed    to   Scbidono  «r 
Correggio.     The  Christ  at  thie  columil 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  by  Tiarini, 
and  by  others  by  Gherardo  tMla  NotU* 
The  (hapetof  the  Treasury  is  remnrk- 
able  for  the  frescoes  of  its  roof,  repre- 
senting the  history  of  the  Virgin,  intor« 
spersed  with  full  length  figures  of  pto- 
phetsand  sybils,  by  Cristofano  RencdiU. 
The  Treasury,  previous  to  the  French 
invasion,  exhibited  the  richest  collection 
of  costly  offerings  which  the  piety,  the 
policy,  and  the  vanity  of  the  world  faad 
ever  brought  together.  Sovereign  princea, 
pontiflb,  prelates  of  the  church,  and  ^ke 
rank  and  beauty  of  Christendom  had 
munificently  contributed  to  swell  its 
treasures ;  but  the  calamities  which  the 
Papal  States  sustained  in  their  uneqtial 
struggle  with  France  compelled  Pius 
VI.  to  despoil  it  of  its  riches,  in  Older 
to  pay  the  sum  demanded  by  the  ptih*- 
visions  of  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  in 
1797.     At  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
zeal  of  the  faithful  endeavoured  to  cotyi- 
pensate  for  these  losses,  and  the  Trea- 
sury is  now  well  filled  with  the  resittts 
of  their  devotion.    The  catalogue  of 
olPerings  exhibits  a  curious  coHecfidn 
of  names;    those  of  Murat,  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  and  thd  wife  of  Joteph 
Buonaparte  are  read  side  by  side  with 
the  titles  of  the  dynastic   princes  of 
Austria  and  Sardinia  $  many  are  those 
of  illustrious  and  noble  houses  in  Italy, 
France,  Poland,   Russia,  and  S^hi ; 
and  aniong  the  uivltilitf ioufe  amasMwfge 
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of  ttlTerii^  may  be  farod  the 
digeae  of  ihe  King  of  Sazouy!  The 
chalice  fiewoted  by  Ptue  VII.,  end 
Hied  hj  that  pontUT  in  the  celebntion 
of  tbe  maea,  reeonla  hie  gratitude  fer 
bie.mteiBtioii  to  the  Holy  See  after  hie 
loug  iinpriaooroent  in  Frauee, 

Tlie  ootagonal  cupola  of  the  chuieh 
begua  by  Giuliano  da  Majaoo  wae 
itrengthttied  at  its  bate  and  nearly  re* 
Unit  by  Antonio  Saogallo.  The  ekill 
and  ^dgmeut  with  which  he  accom« 
pUdied  &B  difficult  taek  liave  leceived 
the  puises  of  Vasari.  The  interior  if 
paiated  thEOoghout  by  JRoncaUif  atiitted 
kf  Jf0coimiii  BAd  Pietr9  Lombardo,  It 
ia  ooondered  tbe  maetereiece  of  Ron* 
^Uf  and  it  is  recorded  that  his  success 
so  exasperated  Casavaggio  that  he  eni' 
ployed  a  Sicilian  bravo  to  disfigure  his 
i«0e«  Lawei^  who  speaks  in  glowing 
terms  of  these  fine  compositions^  says 
that  Guido  adopted  a  more  honourable 
mode  of  revenge  than  liiscontemporary, 
Uit  be  delermiued  to  show  that  be  could 
surpass  Rooealli  by  works  better  tluui 
his  own. 

Tbe  naagaifieeut  Palace  of  the  Go- 
vernor, or  the  Pahtxo  ApoitoUco^  an 
edifice  worthy  of  the  capital,  was  b^n 
in  IMO  by  Julius  II.  from  tbe  designs 
of  Biamaute.  It  Arrms  two  wings  com- 
posi^  the  half  a£  a  parallelogram,  and 
is  constructed  with  two  grand  loggie 
with  soond-beaded  arches,  the  lower  of 
which  is  of  tbe  Doric,  and  the  upper  of 
the  loikie  order.  Tbe  former  of  these 
loggie  affords  accommodation  to  the 
capons  of  the  Church;  the  latter  is  iu- 
habited  by  the  bishop  and  governor,  and 
contains  the  noble  room  called  the 
'^  Apartment  of  the  Princes,''  now  used 
as  .a  picture  .gallery.  The  most  remark- 
able works  in  this  collection  are  the 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery  by  Titian^ 
tieated  in  a  very  diflersnt  manner  from 
bis  other  celebrated  picture  on  the  same 
subject  in  6t.  Afina  ai  Brescia ;  the  last 
Supper,  b^  Smtm  Fmtei^  the  original  of 
•  the-  xneaaic  in  the  church  *,  the  Sta. 
ChiaMk  of  Sekidim^  f  the  D^fxisition  of 
^itumitmi-  and  the  fine  painting  of  the 
>fal0itgr  ..of  the  Virgin  by  Atmdmk 
-jGhmfiPba.  I«  tbftibedc^aaibnr^aiuiog 


lapestrtes  piesented  to  the  Santa  Casa 
by  Catdiual  Sfora  PaUaviciui;  they 
represent  various  events  of  the  gospel 
history,  and  show  a  certain  correspond* 
eace  tU  compoeitiou  with  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael :  it  has  lieeii  erroneously 
supposed  that  they  were  dssigaed  by 
that  great  master. 

The  Spezttria^  an  excellent  iustitu* 
tioii  of  charity  appropriately  foun<l  in 
a  great  Christian  eauctuary,  \m  cele- 
brated for  its  380  apothecary's  poti 
painted  aAer  the  designs  of  Rapliael, 
Michael  Augelo,  Giulio  Uomano,  and 
other  great  masten.  Tbey  were  exe* 
cuted,  according  to  luuixi,  by  OraM 
Fontama  of  Urbino*  who  acquired  con* 
siderable  fame  by  hit  imitations  of  the 
great  painters  on  earthenware.  They 
repFMent  different  events  of  scriUure 
liistory.  the  history  of  liome,  and  tlie 
Lathi  classics,  and  were  presented  by 
Fraacesca  Maria,  duke  of  Urbinti,  for 
whom  they  were  orighiallv  painted.  It 
is  related  by  Bartoli,  aloc^d  chronicWr, 
that  one  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Florence 
oliSsred  ta  purchase  tliem  by  a  similar 
number  of  silver  vases  of  eqital  weight; 
and  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  she  valued  tliero 
more  than  all  the  riches  in  the  treasury 
of  Loreto,  since  no  such  collection  was 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  while  gems  and 
the  precious  metals  might  be  obtained 
in  profusion  without  difliculty. 

Tlie  city  of  Loreto  numben  upwards 
of  8,000  inhabitants,  but  it  contains 
little  beyond  its  church  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  straxiger*  The  Piaxia 
della  Madonna  contains  a  bronze  ibmi- 
taitt  ornamented  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, eagles,  dragons,  and  tritons,  the 
work  of  the  pupils  of  Calcagui.  The 
Piazza  de'  Galli  alto  contains  a  fonn* 
tain  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
being  oraamented  with  a  dragon  and 
four  eocks  by  Jacometti.  The  Capu- 
chin Hospital  was  founded  in  1740  by 
Cardinal  Barberiui;  near  it  is  the  hos- 
)  pital  imuntaiiied  at  the  sole  ejcpens^ 
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of  tbc  chapter  fot  the  reception  of  pom 
pilgrims. 

>  We  cannot  better  conclude  thii  ac- 
count of  Loreto  tban  by  recalling  to 
the  Italian  scholar  the  offering  made  at 
its  shrine  by  the  poet  Tasso.  Religious 
feeling  never  perhaps  inspired  more  de* 
votion  than  that  which  breathes  through 
the  magnificent  canzone  composed  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  by  that  illustrious 
pilgrim.  No  translation  can  convey 
any  idea  of  the  original,  and  our  space 
allows  but  a  small  extract : 

♦*  Ecco  fra  le  tempeste,  e  i  fieri  ventl 
Di  qaesto  grande  e  spatioeo  nare, 

0  santa  Stella,  il  tuo  splendor  m'  ha  scorto, 
Ch'  illustra,  e  scalda  pur  V  umane  mentej 
Ore  il  tuo  lume  scintnlando  appare, 

£  porge  al  dubbio  cor  doloe  couforto 
In  terribil  procella.  ov  'altri  k  morto  : 
E  dimostra  co'  raggi 

1  sicuri  Tiaggi 

E  qaesto  lido,  e  quello,  e  *1  polo,  e  *1  porto 
De  la  vita  mortal,  ch'  a  peiia  varca 
Anzi  soveote  aflbnda 
In  mezzo  1'  onda  alma  gravosa,  e  carca." 

Leaving  Loreto,  on  the  road  to  Reoa- 
nati  we  pass  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  the  fine  aqueduct  stretching 
across  the  valley  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
communicating  with  the  subterranean 
channels  by  which  Loreto  is  supplied 
with  water.  It  waa  undertaken  and 
completed  by  Paul  V.  at  an  expense  of 
186,000  scudi. 

A  good  but  hilly  road  leads  io 

Si  Recanati  (Inn,  Locanda  di  Raf- 
faele,  called  La  Corona,  a  small  tavern 
with  a  very  respectable  landlord,  but  the 
accommodation  is  deficient).  A  third 
horse  is  required  from  Loreto  to  Reca* 
uati,  but  not  vice  versa. 

This  small  but  ancient  town  is  placed 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence 
overlooking  the  rich  plains  of  the 
March,  and  stretching  to  the  slopes  of 
the  distant  Apennines.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  and  its  dependencies 
is  14,748  souls.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  many  antiquaries  that  Recanati 
occupies  the  site  of  Helvia  Ricina, 
founded  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Alaric  in  408 ;  but  although 
it  may  have  sprung  from  its  ruins,  the 
i)roper  position  of  that  city  of  the  Piceni 
tpiore  inland,  and  on  the  baidcs  of  the 


Potema.  In  the  eleventh  century  Re* 
cauati  was  a  power  Ail  military  position ; 
in  1229  the  Bmperor  Frederick  II.  took 
it  under  his  especial  protection,  and 
conferred  upon  it  many  iirivileges, 
among  which  was  the  permission  to 
build  a  port,  granting  to  the  inhabitants 
for  that  purpose  the  whole  line  of  coast 
between  the  Potenza  and  Musone.  It 
was  made  a  bishopric  in  1240,  and 
united  to  Loreto  in  1318.  The  Cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Flavian  Martyr, 
which  contains  the  monument  of  Gre« 
gory  XII.  (1417),  has  a  Gothic  door> 
way,  and  many  of  its  Gothic  windows, 
now  closed  up  and  concealed  by 
modem  alterations,  may  still  be  traced. 
The  roof  is  richly  carved,  and  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  churches  of  S.  Domenico 
and  S.  Agostino  have  also  Gothic  doors 
with  round-headed  arches.  The  Pa* 
lazzo  Comunale  has  a  bronze  bas-relief 
by  Jacometti,  representing  the  arrival  of 
the  Santa  Casa.  In  the  great  hall  are 
preserved  two  remsprkable  documents; 
one  the  original  diploma  of  Frederick 
II.  "  Dei  Gratia  Romanorum  Impera- 
t(»r,"  dated  1229,  with  his  monogram 
and  his  golden  seal,  granting  and  con- 
firming to  the  town  the  port  of  Reca- 
nati already  mentioned ;  the  other,  an 
autograph  letter  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
dated  July  U,  1564,  written  by  order 
of  the  pope  to  Monsignor  Portico,  go- 
vernor of  the  March,  confirming  th« 
exemption  from  lodging  light  horse 
"cavallileggieri"  previously  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Recanati,  in  order 
that  the  pilgrims  might  not  be  impeded 
in  passing  through  to  visit  the  Madonna 
di  Loreto;  and  requiring  them  in  re- 
turn for  this  privilege  to  repair  the  walls 
of  the  town,  which  are  represented  to 
be  in  a  state  of  ruin.  It  is  signed  11 
Cardie.  Borromeo,  and  is  written  in  a 
fine  bold  hand. 

Several  of  the  palaces  at  Recanati 
are  of  superior  pretensions,  particularly 
the  Caradori,  Leopardi,  Roberti,  Maz- 
zagalli,  Antici,  Mazsticci,  &c.  The 
view  from  the  balcony  of  the  Caradori 
palace  is  truly  beautiful :  it  commands 
Loreto,  the  hill  of  Ancona,  the  Adriatic, 
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\        and  ftm  fiiM  rich  idain  of  the  Mtfch, 
calfed  « tl  Gianlmo  dltelia"  by  the 
nastivet,  whose  fondnen  ibr  the  March 
irill  seareely  permit  them  to  accord  any 
beauty  to  other  (Murti  of  Italy :  all  these 
objects  eombine  with  ihe  tingalar  rich- 
nen  aiKl  fertility  of  the  country  to  form 
a  scene  of  extraordiiiary  beauty. 
The  Port  of  Reeanati  ie  about  three 
1^        miles  from  Loreto:  it  is  now  a  small 
i         fishing   town,    with    a   population  of 
3j052  inhabitants.    About  a  mile  from 
it  are  the  ruins  of  Potentia,  close  to  the 
courent  which  pres^^es  the  name  of 
fhe  city  in  that  of  S.  Maria  di  Potenza. 
On  leaving^  the  town,  the  steep  hill 
we  descend  is  so  precipitous,  that  oxen 
I         are  necessary  in  the  ascent  firom  Mace- 
i         rata.     On  the  brow  of  this  hill  is  the 
'         church  of  Castel  Nuovo,  where  there  is 
a  fine  painting  of  the  Transfiguration  by 
an  unknown  artist. 
I  |>  Sainbucheto,  a  post  station.     (A 

third  horse  is  required  from  this  place 
to  Reeanati,  but  not  viet  9er»d»)  The 
country  between  Kecanati  and  Mace- 
rata  resembles  a  continued  farm,  and  is 
surpassed  in  fertility  by  no  district  of 
Burope.  Its  rich  meadows  and  corn 
fields,  interspersed  with  plantations  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  watered  by  fre- 
quent rivulets,  suggest  to  the  English 
traveller  many  recollections  of  home. 
A  branch  of  the  Potenza  is  crossed 
and  the  road  ascends  the  left  bank  of 
that  river,  leaving  Monte  Cassiano  on 
the  right.  At  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  Potenza  three  branch  roads  from 
Osimo,  Severino,  and  Jesi  fall  into  the 
main  line.  There  is  a  dogana  at  the 
junction,  and  close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  other  buildings 
marking  the  site  of  Helvia  Ricina. 

The  road  passes  the  gate  of  Macerata 
without  entering  the  town. 

1  Macbbata  (/«««,  Posta  (La  Pace) ; 
Albergo  di  Monacbese),  a  fine  pro- 
vincial city  prettily  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence  above  the  Potenza, 
about  midway  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea  and  commanding 
views  of  both.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  Delegation  comprehending  a  sur< 
face  of  105  square  miles  and  a  jiopu- 


laition  of  200,000  sonls,  and  is  one 
of  the  four  appeal  eourts  of  the  Papal 
States,  embracmg  in  its  jurisdiction  tlie 
eastern  provinces.  The  city  population 
with  its  suburbs  and  dependencies 
amounts  to  16,000.  Its  foundation 
dates  from  1108,  as  proved  by  docu- 
ments in  the  archiepiscopal  archives  of 
Fermo:  it  was  made  a  city  by  John 
XXII.  in  1322. 

At  first  sight  Macerata  appears  to  a 
stranger  unprovided  with  introductions 
a  dull  town,  but  it  is  in  reality  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  intellectual  of 
the  numerous  provincial  cities  of  the 
second  class  with  which  the  States  of 
the  Church  abound.  Its  society  is  of 
a  high  order  \  the  resident  nobility  yield 
to  none  in  character  and  courtesy;  it 
has  a  university,  several  handsome  pa* 
laces,  a  theatre,  and  other  public  esta- 
blishments which  enjoy  considerable 
reputation  in  the  province.  Many  of 
the  churches  retain  their  Gothic  porti- 
coes^ which  serve  to  mark  the  passage 
from  tile  old  style  to  the  new.  In  ths 
Coihtdral  sacristy  is  a  picture  attri- 
buted to  Perugino  (?\  representing  the 
Madonna  and  ChOd  with  S.  Francis 
and  S.  Julian,  to  wliom  the  church  is 
dedicated;  and  an  altarpiece  by  ^^ 
gretio  (U  Nuzio  (da  Fabriano)  repre 
sentiug  the  same  subject  with  S.  Bene- 
dict and  S.  Julian;  the  name  of  the 
painter  is  recorded  underneath  with  the 
date  1368.  The  altar  of  the  SS.  Sa- 
cramento has  a  very  good  imitation  in 
wood  of  the  facade  of  St.  Peter*s  at 
Rome.  In  the  Chutxh  of  S.  Giovanni 
is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Lan/ranco, 

The  Palazzo  Compagnoni  contains  a 
small  museum  of  Roman  remains  and 
inscribed  stones,  found  principally 
among  the  ruins  of  Helvia  Ricina. 
There  is  a  Casino  in  the  town  supplied 
with  modem  works  and  journals ;  and 
in  the  same  establishment  is  t}ie  Biblta- 
teca  Comunak  founded  by  Leo  XII. 
in  1824,  and  lately  enriched  by  a  do- 
nation of  valuable  books  by  the  Padre 
Borghetti,  its  librarian.  Outside  the 
gate  leading  to  Fermo  is  a  very  noble 
building  erected  for  the  national  game 
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of  pafione  by  the  aiiebiteci  AlcantM : 
it  19  said  to  be  the  largest  known. 
About  a  mile  beyond  it  is  the  beautiful 
Church  of  the  Madonna  del  la  Yergine, 
one  of  the  best  designs  of  Bramante* 

Macerata  i»  the  birthplace  of  Ores* 
cimbeni»  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian 
Society,  and  of  Matteo  Ricci,  the  well 
known  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  built  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Albomoz.  The 
triumphal  arch  called  the  Porta  Fia  is 
somewhat  heavy  in  its  effect  notwith- 
standing its  accurate  proportions. 

[There  is  a  cross  road  of  3  posts  from 
Maceiata  to  Fermo  (Route  31),  crossing 
the  Chienti  and  the  Tenna ;  it  is  a  very 
agreeable  drive.  It  passes  beneMh  Mont* 
Olmo,  the  birthplace  of  Lanzi,the  cele-, 
brated  writer  on  Italian  art,] 

Leaving  Macerata  the  road  descends 
tuider  Pieve  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chienti,  and  proceeds  along  it  to  Tolen- 
tino  through  a  rich  and  highly  culti- 
vated country.  Between  these  towns  is 
passed  the  deserted  fortress  of  La  Ran- 
cia.  This  position,  and  indeed  the 
ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was 
the  scene  of  the  bloody  and  decisive 
battle  between  Murat  and  the  Austrians 
in  May  1815.  Pievious  to  the  battle 
the  Imperial  troops  occupied  the  heights 
of  Monte  Milone  on  the  right  of  the 
road;  the  Neapolitans  had  advanced 
within  sight  of  Tolentino  when  they 
halted  for  the  night,  and  subsequently 
took  up  a  position  under  the  heights 
of  Montolnoo  and  Petriola. .  On  the  3rd 
at  daybreak  it  was  seen  that  the  Aus- 
trians  had  received  reinforcements  dur- 
ring  the  night,  increasing  their  strength 
to  16,000  men,  the  Neapolitans  num- 
bering 10,000.  Hie  battle  was  fought 
by  Murat  in  person;  the  Austrians 
were  commanded  by  Bianchi.  At  its 
commencement  the  Austrians  had  their 
right,  and  the  Neapolitans  their  left  wing 
covered  by  the  Chienti  ►  The  battle 
was  begun  by  Murat,  the  Austrians  at 
first  acting  on  the  defensive.  It  lasted 
during  the  whole  day,  and  when  both 
armies  drew  off  for  the  night  2,000 
men  on  both  sides  lay  dead  and  dying 
on  the  field.    The  unexpected  arrived 


of  two'couHdrs,  one  wiiJi  A*'  ne#»  of 
the  defeat  at  Antrodoco,  the  oflier  brings 
ing  despatches  from  Naples  deiaiHng^ 
the  disturbances  in  Calalnia  and  Cam- 
pania, induced  Murat  to  determine  on 
retiring  on  the  following  morning.  In 
the  preliminary  movements  he  was  very 
nearly  captured,  and  by  an  injudicious 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  ^- 
nerals  his  best  position  fell  into  tiie 
handsof  the  Austrians,  so  that  his  entire 
army  was  thrown  into  confusion.  In- 
subordination had  long  prevailed ;  the 
untoward  events  of  the  day  rendered 
his  own  persona]  courage  of  no  avail  ; 
his  plans  were  frustrated  by  disobe- 
dience, and  to  use  the  language  of  Col* 
letta  corruption  spread  from  the  high* 
est  to  the  lowest.  He  fell  back  on  Ma- 
cerata with  much  loss,  and  was  obliged 
to  rebace  his  steps  to  Naples  with  the 
remnant  of  an  army  which  was  never 
worthy  of  his  military  genius.  This 
battle  sealed  the  fate  of  Murat;  on  the 
22d  of  the  month  he  fled  from  Naples, 
and  in  the  October  following  his  am- 
bitious career  terminated  in  his  execu- 
tion at  Pizzo. 

1  J-  ToLENTiNO  (Inn,  La  Corona,  very 
tolerable  and  clean).  The  Gothic  gate* 
way  by  which  Tolentino  is  entered  on 
this  side  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best  preserved  specimens  of  the 
castellated  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages.  Tolentino  nearly  retains  the  an- 
cient name  of  a  considerable  city  of 
Picenum  from  whose  ruins  it  sprung. 
It  was  made  a  city  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1580, 
by  whom  its  bishopric,  which  dates 
from  the  fifth  century,  was  united  to 
that  of  Macerata.  1 1  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  The  present  population  is 
9,437  souls.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
life,  death,  and  miracles  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  this 
saint,  was  originally  a  Gothic  edifice, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  closed  arches  of 
its  windows  in  the  side  walls.  The 
rich  doorway  of  its  facade  remains  un- 
touched ;  tiie  bands  of  the  arch  are 
formed  of  acanthus  leavei^  and  in  the 
canopy  is  the  figure  of  one  of  the  Vis- 
conti  with  the  dragon,  thb  armorial 
bearings  of  the  family :  at  first  sight  it 
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might  be  taken  for  St  George.  The  I  the  village  of  B^fforit  the  frontier  of 
interior  of  the  church  has  a  superb  roof  I  the  province  of  Macerata  is  passed, 
of  carved  wood  richly  gilt,  with  figures  laud  we  enter  the  Delegation  of  Ca- 

merino.  On  the  left  are  seen  the  vil- 
lages of  Caldarola  and  Pieve  Favera, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

1  Valciroara,  a  post  station  and  ham- 
let of  400  souls.  The  road  passes 
through  Campolorzo,  and  some  distance 
further  a  sudden  bend  opens  on  the 
picturesque  Rocca  di  Varano,  with  an 
ancient  castle  perched  upon  its  summit 
At  this  place  a  road  branches  off  the 
high  post  road  to  Cameriuo. 

[Camerino,  the  capital  of  a  De- 
legation of  70  square  leagues  and 
36,500  souls,  and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  on  a  lofty  bill  from  whose 
base  several  tributaries  of  the  Potenza 
take  their  rise.  It  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Camerinum,  a  border  city 
of  Umbria,  which  acquired  some  note 
from  its  alliance  with  Rome  against  the 
Etrurians.  In  1545  Paul  III.  received 
it  in  exchange  for  the  cession  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza.  The  cathedral  dedicated 
to  S.  Sansovino  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Camerino  was  made 
an  archiepiscopal  see  by  Pius  VI.  in 
1787 ;  the  see  of  Treja  was  united  to  it 
by  Pius  VII.  in  1817.  Its  bishopric 
dated  from  252  under  Lucius  I.,  and 
S.  Sansovino,  the  titular  saint  of  the 
cathedral  was  its  first  bishop.  The  city 
has  a  university  of  some  repute  and  a 
small  manufactory  of  silk.  Its  present 
population  is  5,182..  Carlo  Maratta  was 
bom  here.  Large  quantities  of  sumach 
are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.] 

1  Ponte  dellaTrave,  a  post  station. 
At  La  Muccia,  the  usual  resting-place 
of  the  vetturini  (/«»,  II  Leone),  the 
road  which  has  crossed  from  the  left  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cluenti  returns 
again  to  the  left.  There  is  a  branch 
road  from  this  to  Camerino,  distant  five 
miles.  The  several  villages  which  are 
passed  between  Valcimara  and.  Serra- 
valle  are  picturesquely  placed  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  On  the 
left  hand  are  Pieve  -  Bovigliano,  S. 
Marco,  Pieve -Torrina,   Massadi,  and 


of  the  Virgin,  Saviour,  and  numerous 
saints  in  bold  relief:  in  every  part  of  it 
are  seen  the  ducal  coronet  and  dragon 
of  the  Visconti  by  whom  it  was  built 
The  capellone  is  interesting  for  the  re- 
markable frescoes  by  Loniuo  and 
J^opo  da  San  SeveruM,  representing 
various  subjects  from  the  life  of  S. 
Nicholas.  Though  much  injured  by 
repainting,  enough  remains  to  afford 
materials  of  study;  the  heads  are  in 
general  full  of  expression  and  feeling. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  saint  are  two  paint- 
ings^ one  representing  theFire  of  StMark 
at  Venice  attributed  to  Tintoretto^  and 
the  other  the  Plague  in  Sicily,  attri- 
buted perhaps  on  as  slight  authority  to 
Paulf^eronese,  who  is  considered  bysome 
to  have  painted  the  former  picture  (?). 

Tolentino  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Filelfo,  whose  bust 
has  been  erected  over  the  door  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico.  In  diplomatic  his- 
tory the  town  has  acquired  some  cele< 
brity  for  the  treaty  which  bears  its  name, 
signed  19th  February,  1797,  between 
the  commissioners  of  Pius  VI.  and 
General  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Republic.  By  this  humiliating 
treaty  the  pope  ceded  the  province  of 
Romagna,  m  addition  to  the  Legations 
of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  already  sur- 
rendered to  the  Cispadane  Republic. 
He  left  Ancona  in  possession  of  the 
French,  and  surrendered  to  them  his  ter- 
ritories at  Avignon,  besides  engaging  to 
pay  a  ransom  for  other  provinces  and 
to  deliver  the  manuscripts  and  works 
of  art  which  had  excited  the  cupidity 
of  his  conquerors. 

Leaving  Tolentino  the  road  continues 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti 
through  very  beautiful  scenery,  pre- 
senting in  its  immediate  vicinity  many 
characteristics  of  an  English  landscape. 
Hie  country  is  very  productive  and 
rich  in  oaks,  and  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  chain  of  Apennines, 
covered  with  snow  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  ^nd  in  some  years 
never  free  from  it.    Soon  after  passing 
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Pvefoglio ;  and  on  the  right  Colle,  S. 
Marcello,  and  Gelagna.  The  road  now 
begins  to  ascend. 

1  Serravalle^along  straggling  village 
ia  a  steep  and  narrow  defile,  completely 
commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  and  stronghold  of  the  middle 
ages.  Near  it  are  the  sources  of  the 
Chientij  which  after  a  course  of  fifty- 
eight  miles  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the 
port  of  Civitanora.  A  gradual  ascent 
by  a  fine  wild  mountain  road  brings  us 
to  the  plain  of  Cinquemiglia.  The 
solitary  house  of  refuge  upon  it  shows 
that  in  severe  winters  the  route  is  often 
impassable  from  snow.  The  plain  has 
a  local  reputation  for  the  excellence  of 
its  hay.  The  country  becomes  wild 
and  ck^olate  as  Calfioriio  is  approached, 
and  occasionally  the  scenery  is  striking 
of  itsicind.  These  is  a  new  inn  at  this 
village  called  theLocanda  di  Bonellu 
AfVer  passing  the  lake  of  Colfiorito, 
femous  for  its  leeches,  the  road  begins 
to  descend  and  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  the  country  and  its  scenery 
is  soon  apparent ;  the  land  is  rich  and 
generally  covered  with  oaks.  In  severe 
winters  the  ascent  to  the  Colfiorito  from 
Foligno  is  extremely  difficult,  aad  in 
some  parts  dangerous  to  aa  Knglisb 
carriage. 

1  Case  Nuove^a  small  hamktof  130 
souls  built  under  the  rains  of  an  old 
castle  near  the  rapid  torrent  Menautri. 
In  posting/rom  Foligno  by  this  road  a 
third  horse  is  required  from  Case  Nuove 
toSerravalle,  butnotvicvtwscl.  Beyond 
it  is  the  village  of  Pale,  where  there 
is  a  curious  grotto;  in  the  precipiteus 
clifis  above  the  village  is  a  hermitage 
in  the  rock.  In  the  descent  from  hence 
the  view  looking  down  upon  the  city 
and  fertile  plain  of  Foligno  is  perfect  j 
it  commands  a  great  extent  of  country 
•tretchmg  over  the  valley  of  the  Tiber, 
and  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  richness 
of  cultivation  or  picturesque  beauty. 

About  a  mile  before  arriving  at  Fo- 
ligno the  high  post  road  from  Fano 
through  Nocera,  and  the  branches  from 
Gubbio  and  Fabriano,  fall  into  the  pre- 
sent route. 

1  Foligno  ;  described  in  Route  27 


ROUTE  16. 

FANG  TO  FOLIGNO,  BY  THE  STSADA 
DEL  FURLO. 

lOi  Posts. 

This  route  follows  the  Flaminiaii 
way  throughout  its  entire  course. 

The  early  part  of  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Leaving  Fano  we 
pass  the  fine  public  promenade,  and 
soon  enter  upon  the  varied  and  beauti- 
ful country  between  it  and  the  moun- 
tains, ascending  the  left  bank  of  the 
Metauro.  This  classic  stream,  me- 
morable for  the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  is 
apostrophised  by  Tasso  in  one  of  his 
most  touching  poems  (Rime  Eroiche, 
xxxiv.) : 

'*  O  del  grand*  Apennino 
Figlio  picciolo.** 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Fossombrone  (Inn^  La  Poaia),  a 
thriving  epscopal  town  of  6,421  inha- 
bitants sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum  Semprouii,  whose  site  near  the 
torrent  of  S.  Martino  about  two  miles 
distant,  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre  and  other  remains.  The  ancient 
city  was  ruined  by  the  Goths  and  Lom- 
bards. The  modem  town  is  traversed 
by  the  Metauro,  and  was  the  property 
of  the  Malatesta  family  until  the  ponti. 
ficate  of  Sixtus  IV.,  when  Galeazzo  sold 
it  to  the  Duke  Federigo  di  Rovere  for 
13,000  golden  florins.  In  more  recent 
times  it  became  the  property  of  Eugene 
Beauhamois,  and  has  descended  to  his 
80%  the  present  Duke  de  Leiichtenberg, 
to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  much  of  its 
prosperity.  Fossombrone  is  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  for  its  silk  manufac- 
tories, worked  by  steam  machinery  from 
the  foundries  of  Bologna.  Its  &ctories 
of  woollen  cloths  are  also  held  in  great 
esteem. 

The  cathedral  dedicated  to  S.  Alde- 
lurando  Vescovo  contains'>some  inscribed 
stones  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  :  its  bishopric  dates  from  the  fiftii 
century.  The  modem  bridge  over  the 
Metauro  spanning  that  broad  mountain 
stream  by  a  single  arch  is  a  bold  and 
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ttrikitig  woriC)  not  furf»Med  by  any 
similar  erection  of  recent  times.  The 
road  orer  it  leads  to  S.  IppolitO)  where 
there  are  the  best  marble  quarries  in  the 
tStates,  well  worthy  of  a  visit, — to  Sor- 
bolungo, — to  the  ancient  walled  town 
of  Hondavio, — ^to  Pergpola,  an  important 
town  of  5,616  souls,  with  extensive  car- 
pet manufactories;  and  tootiier  places 
of  less  consequence  between  the  Metauro 
and  the  Cesano. 

Leaving  Fossombrane  the  scenery 
beeomes  remarkably  fine ;  the  country 
is  varied  and  beautiful,  and  rich  in 
oake  which  would  be  ornamental  to 
any  English  park.  The  road  to  Urbino 
brancbM  off  fimm  the  main  route  a  few 
miles  from  Fossombrone.  (See  next 
Route,  17.) 

The  Foligno  road  crosses  the  Me- 
tauro and  at  once  strikes  into  the 
mountains,  ascending  the  left  bank  of 
Ihe  Cantiano,  a  tributary  of  the  former 
river  rising  ftom  the  Apennines  under 
Valboscosa  and  San  Benedetto.  Near 
this  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  the 
Furlo  is  the  hill  still  called  //  Monte 
<V  ^sdrubaUy  in  which  tradition  has 
preserved  the  record  of  the  memorable 
battle'between  the  Carthaginian  general 
and  the  Roman  consuls  Livius  Salina- 
tor  and  ClaudiuaNero,  B.C.  207.  The 
battle  is  supposed  from  the  account  of 
Livy  to  have  taken  place  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  where  it  begins  to  be 
contracted  by  high  rocks  ;  56,000  men 
shared  the  fate  of  their  commander, 
and  5,400  were  made  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Romans  is  admitted  by  their 
historians  to  have  been  S,000.  The 
pathetic  lamentation  of  Hannibal  for 

I       the  death  of  his  brother  is  well  known 

!       to  every  reader  of  Horace : 

1  "  Caxthagini  jam  men  ej^o  nantias 

Mittam  saperbos :  occidit,  occidit 
Spea  omnis,  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis^  Asdrubale  interempto.*' 
-Sew.  Iv.  od.  4. 

In  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains  many  fossil  remains  are 
found,  which  the  inhabitants  believe 
to  be  the  relics  of  the  army  of  Asdru- 
baly  precisely  as  the  c<«tent8  of  the 


bone-caves  of  Palermo    re  reftrred  to 
the  Roman  Naumachi& 

The  Pauofth/B  Furh  upon  which  the 
road  now  enters  affords  one  of  those 
remarkable  examples  of  Roman  energy, 
which  are  no  where  so  surprising  as  in  the 
construction  of  their  public  roads.  The 
traveller  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  highway 
constructed  by  IVajan  in  the  jvecipices 
of  Servia  along  the  Danube  will  not 
fail  to  recognise  in  this  pass  the  same 
skilful  engineering  and  the  same  power 
of  overcoming  difficulties  for  which 
that  wonderful  work  is  celebrated.  The 
high  perpendicular  precipices  of  the 
Passo  del  Furlo  close  iu  so  narrowly 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Cantiano,  that 
it  appears  as  if  the  mountains  would 
allow  nothing  beyond  the  passage  of 
the  stream.  The  Roman  engineers 
however  cut  through  the  rock  on  its 
left  bank,  carrying  the  road  through  a 
tunnel  which  gives  name  to  the  defile 
for  about  126  feet,  and  thus  formed  a 
permanent  passage  for  the  Flaminiau 
way.  The  whole  length  of  the  pass  is 
about  half  a  mile.  An  inscription  cut 
in  the  rock  records  its  construction  by 
order  of  Vespasian.  This  interesting 
work  is  calleii  Pelra  Jnterdta  in  the 
Peutingerian  Table,  and  Petra  Pertuta 
by  Procopius,  who  has  accurately  de- 
scribed it ;  it  is  also  commemorated  by 
Claudian  in  the  beautiful  passage — 

"  Qua  moos  arte  patens  vivo  se  perforat  arcu, 
Admittitque  vium  sectse  per  viscera  rapis." 
FI.  Cons.  Hon.,  600. 

1  Acqualagna,  a  small  village  and 
post  station  on  the  junction  of  the  Can- 
digliano  with  the  Cantiano.  The  neigh- 
bouring plain  has  been  considered  by 
some  antiquaries  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Totila,  but  we  shall 

Eresently  see  that  the  true  site  of  the 
attle  must  be  placed  lower  down  at 
Gualdo.  Near  Cagli,  a  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Cantiano  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  Roman  bridge  called  Poute  Man- 
lio;  the  central  arch,  thirty-nine  feet 
iu  span,  is  composed  of  nineteen  large 
stones. 

j  CaffU  {Inn,  La  Posta),  a  small  and 
industrious  provincial  town  of  uearW 
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10,000  inhabitants,  conttitutiug  in  can* 
junction  with  Pergola  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  It  occupies  the  site  of  CallUy 
a  Roman  city  and  station  of  the  Via 
Flaminia,  built  on  the  flanks  of  Mte. 
Peti'ano.  The  present  town  dates  fcom 
tiie  thirteenth  century  in  the  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  IV.  Several  remains  of 
tl^  ancient  city,  medals,  and  fragments 
of  statues  have  been  found  in  its  vici- 
nity. Cagli  has  an  important  trade  in 
tanned  and  dressed  leathers^  and  is  per- 
haps the  noost  flourishing  town  on  this 
route.  Beyond  Cagli  are  three  Roman 
conduits  passing  under  the  road  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water  of  the 
torrents  into  the  valley  below.  Between 
this  and  Cantiano  the  river  is  crossed 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, called  the  Ponte  G  rosso. 
'  }  Cantiano,  a  small  fortified  town 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins 
of  Luccolo,  an  episcopal  city  destroyed 
by  Narses  in  his  pursuit  of  Totila,  the 
site  of  whi^h  is  placed  by  Calindri  at 
a  short  distance  beyond  the  present  town 
near  the  Ponte  Riccioli.  Leaving  Can- 
tiano the  road  begins  to  ascend  the 
mountains.  (A  third  horse  is  required 
to  La  Schieggia,  but  not  vice-versd.) 

1  La  Schieggia,  a  small  walled  town 
strongly  fortified,  with  an  ancient  Pa- 
lazzo and  cathedral.  Its  great  interest 
is  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus,  still 
traceable  on  Monte  Petrara,  to  which 
the  confederated  tribes  of  Umbria  re- 
paired to  sacrifice,  aj3  the  Etruscans  did 
to  the  Temple  of  Voltumna.  Its  oracle 
was  consulted  by  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Claudian  in 
the  following  passage  :— 

"  Exsnperant  delubxa   Jovis,  saxoque  mi- 
nantes 
Apenninigenis  cultas  psstoribns  aris  " 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ruins 
were  found  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
celebrated  bronzes  called  the  Eugubian 
Tabiea,  now  preserved  at  Gubbio.  In 
the  present  century  several  other  re- 
mains, as  bronze  idols,  eagles,  and  in- 
scribed stones  have  been  discovered, 
together  with  the  vestiges  of  baths  near 
the  present  town.    The  country  around 


La  Scl^ggU  18  rich  in  odki,afl<l  it 
generally  well  cultivated.  The  bridge 
called  the  Peote  a  Botte  (or  the  banel- 
shaped)  was  built  by  Fabri  in  1805, 
by  order  of  Pius  VI.  Its  cimstruction 
is  peculiar.  It  s]ians  the  ravine  by  a 
single  arch  at  the  height  of  d30  ^tt 
from  the  bottom ;  above  this  arch  the 
engineer  has  introduced  a  cjlindrieal 
aperture  65  feet  in  diameter,  which 
has  given  name  to  the  bridge. 

[A  road  strikes  westward  fr^m 
Schieggia  across  the  mountains  to  Gab- 
bio,  from  whence  another  by  S.  Marco 
falls  into  the  present  route  at  S.  Fa- 
condiuo,  near  Gualdo  Tadino,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  fur  the  traveller  de- 
sirous of  seeing  Gubbio  to  retrace  bis 
steps.  For  a  description  of  Gu66m, 
and  of  other  roads  leading  from,  it  to 
Perugia  and  Citta  di  Castello,  see 
Route  30.1 

East  of  La  Schieggia,  and  about 
midway  between  it  and  the  Cesano,  is 
an  interesting  classical  locality,  record- 
ing, in  the  modem  name  of  Sentina^  the 
site  of  ancient  Sentinum,  celebrated  for 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Gauls  and  Sam- 
nites  B.C.  296,  in  which  the  younger 
Decius  devoted  himself  for  his  countary. 

The  road  from  La  Schieggia  to 
SigiUo  lies  along  the  valley  or  depres- 
sion in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
whose  lofty  range  here  appears  to  se- 
|jarate  into  two  portions.  Between 
Costacciaro  and  Sigillo  we  leave  the- 
Legation  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  amd 
enter  the  Delegation  of  Perugia. 

1  Sigillo,  the  SviUum  of  Pliny,  ano- 
ther Umbrian  city,  now  reduced  to  a 
wild  mountain  village  of  little  more 
than  1,000  souls.  In  the  middle  age*  it 
was  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Perugia, 
and  was  strongly  fortified ;  some  portions 
of  its  walls  and  castle  still  remain.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  two  bridges  al>- 
tributed  to  Flaminius,  and  the  pave- 
ment  of  the  ancient  road  may  still  be 
traced.  In  the  mountains  of  Sigillo  is 
a  remarkable  cavern,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  Italy,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  ex^ored :  it  is  only  to  be 
entered  by  means  of  a  rope.    The  gal^ 
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leries  it  eoBtains  ore  f iill  of  ita1*etite§ ; 
tiie  fearth  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  length,  terminatiog  in  a  deep 
lake.  The  floor  of  this  cavern,  we 
believe  has  never  been  broken;  and 
it  would  be  interesting  if  some  resident 
geologist  would  explore  it  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  jfossil  remains.  The 
high  range  of  mountains  east  of  the 
lead  which  runs  along  their  base  for 
many  mile^  forms  the  line  of  separa- 
tian  between  the  Delegation  of  Perugia 
and  that  of  Camerino.  They  fre- 
quently present  striking  combinations 
of  scenery,  and  in  many  places  supply 
pleasing  subjects  for  the  sketch  book  of 
the  artist. 

A  few  miles  on,  at  Fossato,  a  small 
place  remarkable  for  its  successful  re- 
sistance to  Fmucesoo  Sfona,  and  for 
having  been  sacked  by  Cesar  Borgia,  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  left  to  Fahriano; 
an  important  town  of  6,619  souls, 
whose  celebrated  paper  manufactories 
established  so  early  as  1564,  not  only 
saraly  the  States  of  the  Church,  but 
rival  the  great  Neapolitan  establish- 
ment on  the  Fibreno,  at  Isola,  Below 
S.  Facondino,  the  point  where  the  road 
from  Gubbio  falb  into  the  Flaminxan 
Way,ia 

1  Goaldo  Tadino,  a  walled  town  of 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  a  mile  and  a 
\aA£  from  which  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Tadinnm  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The 
site  was  not  discovered  until  1750, 
when  its  ruins  were  found  close  to  the 
church  of  Sta.  Maria  Tadina,.  and  seve- 
ral interesting  remains  were  brought  to 
ligiit.  The  neighbourhood  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
whicii  Narses  the  general  of  Justinian 
overthrew  and  mortally  wounded  To- 
tila  king  of  the  Goths.  The  march  of 
the  Rom£UJ8  and  their  allies  iiom  Ra- 
venna by  the  pass  of  Furlo,  and  the 
pacticnlars  of  ^  battle  are  finely  de- 
scribed by  Gtibbon,  chap,  zliii. 
lieaving  Sigiilo,  the  road  descends  to 
1  Noeera^  the  Nuceria  Camellaria  of 
Pliny  (/wi,  La  Posta).  This  Um- 
britti  eity,  celebrated  by  Strabo  for  its 
manu&^ory  of  wooden  vessels,  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  poor  village  of 


1»114  souls.  It  is  however  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  in  conjunction  with  the 
town  of  StusoferraiOt  to  which  its  an- 
cient see,  founded  in  102,  was  united 
by  John  XIX.  in  1027.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nocem  are  some  mineral 
springs  which  have  enjoyed  great  local 
repute  from  the  time  of  Bernardino  da 
Spoleto,  by  whom  they  were  first  de- 
scribed in  1510.  They  are  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  country  people,  but  an 
accurate  analysis  of  them  is  yet  want- 
ing. The  road  now  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, and  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Topino,  whose  banks  it  follows 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  route. 

1  Ponte  Centesimo,  a  post  station. 
On  the  right  of  the  road  the  village  of 
Ca*iel  S.  Giovanni  pro  Fiamma  is  passed. 
It  occupies  the  site,  and  preserves  some 
traces  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  Forum 
Flaminii,  which  existed  as  an  import- 
ant city  as  late  as  253,  when  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lombards  and  Foligno 
rose  from  its  ruins.  It  was  an  episco- 
pal see  in  A. D.  58,  St.  Crispoldo  a  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Peter  being  its  first  bishop. 

A  beautiful  drive  through  a  rich  and 
fertile  country  brings  us  to 

1  Foligno  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  17. 

PANG   TO  URBINO. 

About  30  Italian  Miles. 

This  interesting  route  follows  the 
JPlaminian  Way,  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding route,  as  far  as  Foasombrone. 
A  vetturino  performs  the  distance  in 
about  half  a  day. 

1  Calcinelli. 

1  Fossombrone. 

From  the  point  where  the  Foligno 
road  crosses  the  Metauro  to  strike  into 
the  Passo  del  Furlo  the  road  to  Urbino 
begins  to  ascend.  It  soon  loses  that 
rich  character  of  cultivation  so  remark- 
able on  the  banks  of  the  Metauro,  and 
forming  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the 
bare  and  barren  hills  by  which  Urbino 
is  surrounded.  As  we  approach  the 
city  the  fine  ducal  palace  on  the  right 
of  the  gate  of  entrance,  and  the  old 
castle  or  citadel  on^the  hiU  opposite^ 
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aie  compiouom  objects.  A  yeiy  steep 
dscent  brings  as  to 

-  Urbino,  aboat  fourteen  miles  from 
FosBombrone  (/nn,  La  Stella).  This 
interesting  eity,  the  birtiiplace  at  Ra- 
phael, the  scene  of  the  "  Cortegiano"  of 
Castiglione,  and  the  Ibat  of  an  here- 
ditary sovereignty  before  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst 
of  bleak  and  desolate  mountains,  wear- 
ing more  the  aspect  of  a  feudal  fortress 
than  that  of  an  archiepitfcopal  city.  It 
is  Otoe  of  the  capitals  of  thie  delegation 
of  Urbino  and  P^saro,  which  is  second 
in  population  only  to  that  of  Bologna, 
and  comprehends  a  superficial  extent 
of  180  square  leagues  and  a  popula- 
tion of  225,806  souls.  The  city  itself 
with  its  dependencies  has  a  population 
amoanting  to  12,402. 

The  little  Slate  of  Urbino  was  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Montefeltro  in 
the  thirteeifth  ceiitory,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  that 
it  obtained  celebrity  as  the  centre  of 
art  and  learning  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  Federigo  and  his  successor 
Guid'  UbaldOk  These  great  men  con- 
verted their  palace  into  an  acaidemy, 
and  changed  a  school  of  military  tac- 
tics into  one  of  refinement  and  taste. 
The  impulse  thus  given  to  the  litera- 
ture and  arts  of  the  period  is  best 
proved  by  the  illustrious  names  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  their  court, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  social  and 
political  importance  of  Urbino  under 
their  sway  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  larger  states  of  Italy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Romagna  was 
celebrated  at  the  same  time  for  three 
of  the  most  brilliant  courts  in  Europe 
—that  of  Sigismnnd  Malatesta  at  Ri- 
mini, that  of  Alessandro  Sforza  at 
Pesaro,  and  that  of  Fedcrigo  di  Monte- 
feltro  at  Urbino;  as  if  these  princes  en- 
deavoured to  rival  each  other  as  well 
in  their  patronage  of  genius  as  in  their 
military  exploits  and  renown.  The 
court  of  Urbino  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered to  have  surpassed  both  the  others 
in  its  inflaence  and  character.  Fede- 
rigo  di   Montefeltro,    the    founder   of 


its  greatheis,  who  In  eatlf  life  was  ihe 
counsellor  and  minister  of  Galeazzo 
Malatesta,  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Milanese  army  at 
the  bloody  battle  of  S.  FabbriaDo  in 
1460 ;  a  few  years  later  he  was  general 
of  the  army  of  Florence,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  Molinella  with  Barto- 
Ifnmneo  Coleoni  in  1467.  He  defeated 
the  army  of  the  pope  (Paul  II.)  at 
Rimini  in  1469 ;  in  1472  he  reduced 
Voltena,  and  did  more  dami^  to  its 
Etruscan  walls  with  his  artillery  thau 
all  the  former  ravages  of  time  ami  bar. 
barians  had  efiected.  Two  yean  after- 
wards (1474)  he  married  his  daughter 
Giovanna  to  Giovanni  deUa  Rtovere, 
nephew  of  Julius  II.,  and  was  created 
Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  same  year  by 
a  papal  rescript.  In  1482^  in  spite  of 
his  great  age,  he  was  appointed  gene- 
ral of  the  league  between  the  church 
and  its  allies  against  Ferrara ;  but  he 
died  September  10th  in  that  year,  on 
the  same  day  as  his  son-in-law  Robert 
Malatesta,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Guid'  Ubaldo  I. 

The  military  character  of  Federigo 
may  suffice  to  show  what  an  important 
part  he  played  in  the  eventful  drama  of 
Italian  politics.  In  the  more  pleasing 
character  of  an  encourager  of  learning, 
the  name  of  Itala  Atene  bestowed  upou 
Urbino  in  his  tune  is  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  of  his  merits.  Sismondi  calls 
him  the  Mecsenas  of  the  fine  arts;  his 
exploits  and  virtues  are  celebrated  by 
Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael, 
in  a  MS.  poem  in  terza  rima,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican ;  but  his  highest 
eulcgium  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in 
the  unanimous  language  of  respect  and 
praise  in  which  Italian  writers  nave  de- 
lighted to  picture  Urbino  as  the  seat 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  urts.  His 
wife,  the  Contessa  Battista  Sforza,  was 
in  no  way  inferior  to  himself:  her  cha- 
racter exercised  an  important  influence 
in  forming  the  mind  of  her  son  Quid* 
Ubaldo,  and  her  virtues  are  reeoided  in 
glowing  colours  by  Bernardo  Tano. 

Guid'  UbtOdo  I.,  by  has  libetal  pa- 
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tiosBge  and  \ff  his  own  iotaUtotiMi 
L      acquirement,  coutributed  even  mora 
Uuui  bis  fatkec  to  roiBe  the  character  of 
'        Urbioo  as  a  w^ool  of  art  aud  taste, 
Hifl  wife,  Elizabetta  Gouzaga  of  Man- 
toa,  was  celebrated  no  leas    for    her 
•     beauty  than  for  her  high  mental  ac- 
complishments aiid  domestic  virtues: 
the  <'  Cortegiano'*  of  Castiglioue  may 
I        be  taken  as   a  record  of  the  refine- 
'-       ment  for  which  Urbino  under  her  aus- 
[       pices  was  remarkable.     Tbe  writer  of 
the  able  article  in  tbe  Quarterly  *  Re- 
view, No.  131,  on  Passav  ant's  Life  of 
Raphael,  observes  that  '*  Perhaps  no 
praises  ever  bestowed  on  woman  can 
be  compared  both   for  eloquence  and 
sincerity  with  those  contained  in  Bem- 
I  ^    bo's  litiie  volume  (De  Guido  Ubaldo, 
r  '    &c.,  RomsB  1548),  composed  as   the 
writer  tells  ua  when  tbe  duchess  had 
lost  her  beauty  through  sorrow  and  mis- 
fortune.    That  her  &uue  was  long  re- 
'       membered  in  England  we  can  hardly 
doubt;  and  not  improbably  Shakspeare 
may   have  taken  from   Bembo's  por- 
traiture a  hint  for  his  Miranda, «.  g. : — 
<Itaqiie  multas  ssspe  faeminas  vidi, 
audivi  etiam  esse  plures,  quae  certarum 
omnino  virtutum,  optimarum  quidem 
illarum  atque  clarissimarum,  sed  tamen 
perpaucarum,  splendore  illustrarentur : 
in  qua  vero  omnes  coUecte  conjunc- 
taeque  virtutes  conspicerentar,  h»c  una 
extitit;  cujus  omnino  parem  atque  si- 
milem,  aut  etiam  inferic^em  paufo,  non 
modo  non  vidi  ullam,  sed  ea  ubi  esset 
etiam  ne  audivi  quidem.^ 

» for  several  vut«eB 

Have  1  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  80  full  soul  but  some  defect  in  her 
EHd  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  pat  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  O  yon. 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best.*  " 

In  1497,  Guid'  Ubaldo,  commanding 
the  papal  forces,  was  defeated  at  Soriano 
by  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  lo^  of  Citti  di 
Castello,  and  made  prisoner.  Alexan- 
der VI.  was  not  ashamed  to  make  him 
pay  40,000  ducats  for  his  ransom,  al- 
though he  had  lost  his  liberty  in  the 
papal  cause ;  a  sum  which  was  raised 
partly  by  tl^  contributions  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  partly  by  his  duchess  who 


sold  her  jewels  for  the  porpote.  Tbe 
treachery  of  Cesar  Borgia,  after  these 
reverses  with  the  Vitelli,  drove  the  duke 
from  his  capital  to  take  refuge  in  the 
north  of  Italy ;  but  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander YI.  the  citisens  rose,  expelled 
the  partisans  of*  Borgia,  and  brought 
back  Guid'  Ubaldo  in  triumph.  The 
acceyion  of  his  uncle  Julius  II.  (Giu-* 
liano  della  Rovere)  to  the  papal  chair 
confirmed  this  restoration,  and  {igain 
established  the  duke  in  bis  possessions. 
In  1506  this  celebrated  pontiff,  with 
twenty-two  cardinals  and  a  numerous 
suite,  passed  three  days  at  Urbino  on 
his  way  to  Bologna.  During  this  stay 
he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  Raphael.  Notwithstanding  his 
early  reverses  with  Vitellozso  Vitelli, 
Duke  Guidobaldo,  like  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  acquired  laurels  in  the 
field  no  leas  than  in  the  retirement 
of  his  polished  court.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  commanders  of  tbe  papal 
army  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  where 
among  the  eliU  of  the  gallant  cap^ 
tains  of  France  he  was  brought  into 
opposition  with,  the  ^^  chevalier  sans 
peur  et  sans  reproche."  But  in  the 
subsequent  campaign  of  the  same  year 
he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  the  me* 
morable  battle  of  Casalecchio,  May 
21,  1511.  This  battle,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
Bologna ;  and  so  convinced  was  Guid* 
Ubaldo  that  the  panic  which  produced 
it  was  caused  by  the  treachery  of  Ali- 
dosi  the  cardinal  legate,  who  had  gone 
to  Ravenna  to  justify  his  conduct  to 
Julius  II.,  that  when  he  met  him  in 
that  city  returning  from  his  interview 
with  the  pope,  surrounded  by  his  guard 
and  by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  his  station,  the  duke,  unable  to 
subdue  his  passion,  rushed  among  the 
crowd  and  stabbed  the  legate  to  the 
heart,  in  tbe  presence  of  his  soldiers. 

Duke  Guid*  Ubaldo  and  his  amia^ 
ble  duchess  were  well  known  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  duke  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  garter  by  Henry  VII.,  and  Castig- 
lione  visited  London  as  his  proxy  to 
complete  the  ceremony  of  installation. 
In  return  for  this  distinction  Guid* 
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Ubaldo  MDt  the  king  the  picture  of  St. 
Qeorge  aud  the  Dragoo,  painted  by 
Raphael  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and 
now  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Ro- 
vere,  nephev  of  the  pope,  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  of  Urbmo  on  the  death  of 
Guid'  Ubaldo,  and  to  his  influence  and 
recommendation  the  employment  of 
Raphael  at  the  Vatican  is  attributed 
by  some  of  his  biographers.  But  the 
house  of  Rovere  and  the  independence 
of  Urbino  were  not  destined  to  survive 
the  fate  of  other  princes  and  states  swal- 
lowed up  in  succession  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  church ;  and  in  little  more 
than  a  century  both  had  become  ex- 
tinct. In  1538  Francesco  Maria  was 
succeeded  by  Guid'  Ubaldo  II.,  aud  in 
1571  Francesco  Maria  II.  ascended  a 
throne  which  he  was  incapable  of  re- 
taining. In  1626  this  last  duke  of 
Urbino,  childless  and  old,  and  unable 
to  cope  with  the  necessities  of  the  time, 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  oi  Urban  VIII. 
and  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Church. 
The  latter  period  of  the  duchy  presents 
few  circumstances  to  arrest  attention, 
and  the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the 
influence  of  the  patronage  bestowed  on 
art  and  literature  by  Federigo  aud  Guid' 
Ubaldo.  The  collections  of  ancient 
and  modern  art  with  which  their  palace 
was  enriched,  and  the  distinguished 
society  brought  together  at  their  court 
must  have  have  had  an  important  effect 
on  the  early  genius  of  Raphael;  and 
his  connexion  with  the  court  no  doubt 
provided  him  with  powerful  friends, 
whose  influence  was  subsequently  avail- 
able at  Rome  emd  Florence.  Raphael 
spent  his  early  years,  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  between  Urbino  and  Pe- 
rugia, and  his  works  in  many  instances 
bear  evidence  of  those  precepts  of  taste 
which  guided  the  social  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  court  of  Montefeltro,  as 
perpetuated  in  the  "  Cortegiano. "  **  The 
resources  and  renown  of  this  little 
dukedom,  improved  and  upheld  by 
Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  remained  ul- 
timately unimpaired  in  the  hands  of 


hk  BU606Mor  Guid' Ubaldo;  te^tels 
in  short  was  represented  and  its  wav^ 
like  population  led  to  the  field  by  ho* 
reditary  sovereigns,  before  Florence 
had  learned  to  yield  even  to  temporary 
sway.  That  a  Tuscan  writer  on  art 
should  be  sileot  on  the  past  glories  of 
a  neighbouring  state  is  quite  natural^ 
but  it  seems  uuaccouBteble  that  to 
mauy  biographers  in  following  Va« 
sari  should  have  overlooked  the  re* 
markable  circumstances  by  which  Ra- 
phael was  surrounded  in  his  youth>^- 
circumstances  which  must  not  only 
have  had  an  influence  on  his  tast«)  but 
which  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  his  age,  many 
of  whom  afterwards  served  him,  at 
least  with  the  communication  of  their 
learnings  when  he  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Rome."— Qi««r/*  Rev.  clxxi. 

It  is  however  remarkable  that 
although  Raphael  is  known  to  ha^e 
painted  several  pictures  at  his  native 
place,  none  now  remain  there ;  aud  the 
specimens  shown  as  the  productions  of 
his  boyish  days  are  certainly  not  au« 
thentic.  Raphael  was  bom  at  Urbino 
on  Good  Friday,  1483.  Among  the 
other  remarkable  men  to  whom  it  gare 
birth  may  be  mentioned  Baroccio  the 
painter;  Timoteo  della  Vite,  the  pre* 
ceptor  of  Raphael;  Polydore  Vergil, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Re« 
f(M*mation  as  the  last  collector  of  the 
Peter  pence  in  England  ;  and  Cle- 
ment XI.,  of  the  princely  family  of 
Albani.  For  an  inquiry  into  the  in- 
fluence of  the  court  of  Urbino  on  the 
early  genius  of  Raphael,  the  reader  ia 
referred  to  the  admirable  critique  oa 
Passavant's  Life  oi  Raphael,  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  already  quoted. 

Urbino,  independently  of  its  histori- 
cal and  artistic  associations,  still  cou* 
tains  much  to  interest  and  instruct  the 
stranger. 

The  magnificent  Uuoal  Palace  built 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  from  tbe 
designs  of  Luciano  Lauranna,  which 
was  reputed  at  the  time  of  its  ereotion 
to  be  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind  wbioh 
Italy  had  then  seen,  is  still  in  many 
respects  without  a  rival  as  a  complete 
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^       tfmami  cf  the  timfm  emio  ityle.  l%e 
tMleful  imitatioii  of  the  antique  for 
,        which  this  style  it  ranariuible  is  here 
combined  with  lightness  of  proportions 
snd  extrsordinary  richness  of  decora* 
Hod.     The  doors,  windows,  cornices, 
pilasters,  and  chimneypieees  arecovered 
witb  arabesque  car?ings  of  foliage,  tro- 
phieiy  and  other  <miaments  of  such  sin* 
.       gukr  beauty  and  variety  that  no  de- 
I       soriptiovj,  indeed  nothing  short  of  actual 
i       casts,  could  give  any  idea  of  their  ele- 
gance and  profusion.     These  sculptures 
were  the  work  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
di  Siena,  assisted  by  Ambrogio  Ba- 
loccio,  ancestor  of  the  great  painter, 
whose  execution  of  the  architectural 
foliage  is  praised  by  Giovanni  Santi  in 
I       the  MS.  poem  in  tema  rima  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.     The  saloons 
and  other  apartments  are  well  propor- 
tioned  and    handsome,  although   the 
frescoes  with  which  many  of  them  were 
painted  have  disappeared.     The  room 
adjoining  the  library  was  dectrated  widi 
portraits  representing  the  celebrated  men 
of  all  ages :  these  also  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  inlaid  ornaments  or  tarsia 
of  the  panelling  were  by  Maestro  Gia- 
oomo  of  Florence.  In  one  of  the  saloons 
may  still  be  seen  a  fine  piece  of  tapestry 
worked  in  1380,  representing  the  dnke 
and  bis  party  on  a  hawking  excursion. 
The  galleries  have  a  valuable  collection 
of  anci«Bt  inscribed  stones,  Roman  as 
well  as  early  Christian,  chiefly  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.    This 
is  however  but  the  wreck  of  the  large 
collection  of  bronze  and  marble  statues 
which  Castiglione  has  described.     No- 
thing certain  is  known  of  the  fate  of 
this  collection,  but  it. is  supposed  on 
good   grounds  that  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Vatican,  where  the  ducal  library 
is  still  preserved. 

The  Forttjicaiiims^  which  were  also 
considered  a  remarkable  work  at  the 
time  of  their  erection,  were  designed 
and  probably  executed  by  Francesco 
di  Gi<yrgto  di  Siena. 

Tke  Cathedral  Contains  two  superb 
paintings  by  Baroccio,  worthy  of  being 
ranked  among  his  masterpieces :  one  is 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sc^KkStian^  and 


the  other,  preterrad  -in  die  neristy,  is 
the  Last  Supper,  a  work  remarkable 
for  its  extraoidinary  richness  of  eom> 
position  aud  colouring.  The  smaU 
pictures  of  the  Apostles,  painted  for 
the  sacristy  by  Baffaele  del  CoUt^ 
justify  the  praises  of  Lanzi  by  their 
beauty  aud  the  grand  style  of  their 
drapery,  llie  sacristy  also  contains 
one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  of 
church  plate  and  embroidery  which 
Italy  retained  after  the  French  inva- 
sion. It  was  almost  wholly  the  gift  of 
the  Prince  Cardinal  Albani,  to  whom 
more  than  to  any  other  man  the  mo^ 
dem  prosperity  of  Urbino  is  attri- 
butable. These  treasures  are  well  wor- 
thy a  visit  from  every  stranger. 

The  Chtrch  of  S.  Francesco  has  a 
picture  by  Giovanni  Santi,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St  John 
and  various  saints  kneeling  in  adora- 
tion. It  was  long  supposed  that  the 
painter  had  introduced  into  this  pic- 
ture portraits  of  himself,  his  wife,  and 
their  child  the  infant  Raphael ;  but  it 
is  now  known  that  this  opinion  was  er- 
roneous, and  that  the  painting  was  an 
ex  voio  of  one  of  his  patrons. 

The  Church  of  S.  Francesco  di  POola 
Vsontains  two  fine  works  by  Titian,  one 
representing  the  Resurrection,  the  other 
the  Last  Supper. 

The  sacristy  of  S.  Giuseppe  has  a 
fine  Madonna  by  Thnoteo  delta  File, 
the  friend  and  early  master  of  Raphael. 

The  oratory  of  the  Confraternita  di 
S,  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  da  S.  Severino  and  bis  bro- 
ther, followers  of  the  school  of  Giotto, 
representing  various  scriptural  events 
and  possessing  great  interest  as  studies 
of  costume;  The  grand  Crucifixion, 
covering  the  entire  wall  behind  the 
altar,  although  injured  by  neglect,  is 
full  of  expression. 

The  Church  «/  Sfa.  Chiara  has  a 
painting  by  Giorgio  Andreoli,  formerly 
believed  to  be  by  Bramante;  it  repre- 
sents a  circular  architectural  building 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  like  that  in 
the  Sposalizio  and  other  pictures  of 
Raphael  and  Perugino.  The  nuns  of 
the  Sta.  Chiara  convent  have  two  pic- 
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taxes  emmeooi^  Attributed  to  Ba* 
phoel;  one  of  tbem,  by  RaffkeUno  del 
Qarbo,  bean  these  intcriptions  on  the 
back,  «  Raffaele  Sante/'  and  «  Fa 
oompra  di  Isabella  da  Gobio  madre 
di  EUflhelo  Sante  di  Urbiiio  14--." 

The  Church  of  S.  Andrea  has  in  the 
lacrisfy  a  round  picture,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael :  it  is  merely  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Family  painted  by 
Raphael  for  Francis  I.,  and  now  in  the 
Louvre ;  the  name  of  the  copyist  is  not 
preserved. 

The  Church  ofSta.  Agafa  is  remark- 
able for  a  proof  of  the  liberality  shown 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  his  patronage.  It  is  an  oil 
picture  by  Ju9tut  van  Ghent^  pupil  of 
Van  Eyck,  and  is  dated  1474.  In 
the  backgromid  he  has  introduced  the 
duke  with  two  attendants,  one  of  whom 
is  the  painter  himself,  and  the  other 
the  Venetian  Caterino  Zeno,  then  re- 
siding at  the  court  of  Urbino  as  the 
Persian  ambassador. 

7%e  Capuchin  Convent,  situated  a 
little  beyond  the  walls,  contains  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Baroccio,  the  St. 
Francis  in  ecstasy,  another  painting 
worthy  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Houte  of  Raphael,  in  which  the 
divine  painter  first  drew  breath,  will 
not  fail  io  command  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  the  stranger.  An  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  records  the  event  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

nunquam  morituhus 

£xiguis  hisce  in  ^dibus 

eximius  ili.e  pictor  raphael 

Natus  est, 

Oct.  Id.  Aprilis.  an.  m.cd.xxchi. 

VeNERARE  IGITUB  HOSPES 
NOMEN  ET  GENIUM  LOCI. 

Ne  Mirere 
ludit  in  humanis  divina  potentia 

REBUS, 

ET  SiEPE  IN  PARVIS  CLAUDEBE  MAGNA 

SOLET. 

On  one  of  the  walls  is  a  Madonna  and 
sleeping  child,  long  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  great  painter's  boyish  attempts ; 
but  it  is  now  known  to  be  by  bis  father 
Giovanni  Santi;  and  Urbino  does  not 


contain  a  ringle  production  of  that 
pencil  whose  fame  has  filled  the  world.  * 
It  is  however  very  probable  that  the 
originals  of  this  picture,  now  much  in- 
jured by  repainting,  were  Bf  agia  Ciarla 
the  wife  of  Giovanni  Santi,  and  their 
infant  son  Raphael. 

The  Theatre,  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  decorations  by  Girolamo  Genga,  a 
pupil  of  Pietro  Perugino,  is  also  re- 
markable as  the  plaoe  where  the  first 
Italian  comedy  was  represented,  the 
<<  Calandria*'  of  Cardinal  Bibiena. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Urbino  was 
famous  for  its  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware, established  in  1538  under  Oratio 
Fontana.  Giorgio  Andreoli  is  said  to 
have  introduced  it  ii^to  Gubbio  from 
this  city  in  1498;  and  so  great  was 
the  celebrity  of  Urbino  for  the  fabric, 
diat  Maestro  Rbvigo  of  Urbino  in  1534 
established  a  factory  at  Fermignano. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century^ 
under  Clement  XI.  (Albani)  and  his 
successor  Innocent  XIII.,  Urbino  be- 
came famous  for  its  manuihctories  of 
pins,  needles,  and  fire-arms:  its  exten- 
sive pin  manufactory,  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  the  Albani  family,  still  gives 
emjAoyment  to  hundreds,  and  supplies 
nearly  all  the  States. 

The  bishopric  of  Urbino  dates  from 
the  year  313,  S.  Evando  being  the  first 
bishop ;  it  was  created  an  archbishopric 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1563.     The  first  com- 

?lete  Latin  Grammar  was  published  at 
Jrbino  in  1494,  by  Venturini,  the  pre-  '^ 
ceptor  of  Michael  Angelo  at  Florence. 
Its  college,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Scolopii  of  Florence,  numbers  seventy- 
six  students  who  receive  instruction  in 
law,  medicine,  and  theology.  Urbino 
is  not  without  classical  associations ;  it 
is  the  Urbinum  Hortense  of  Pliny,  and 
was  the  place  where  Valens  the  general 
of  Vitellius  was  put  to  death.  ' 

[A  diligence  runs  three  times  a  week 
between  Urbino  and  Pesaro.  The  road 
strikes  northwards  on  leaving  Urbino, 
and  proceeds  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
torrent  which  flows  from  Urbino  into  the 
Foglia  below  Montecchio.  It  passes  on 
the  leftColdazzo  and  Colbordolo,  and  on 
the  right  Petriano  and  Serra  di  Genga.]        I 
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ROUTE  18. 

URBINO  TO  SAN  GIUSTIMO  AND  CITTA  DI 
CASTELLO,  BY  TH£  NKW  EOAD  OYEB 
THE  APENNINES. 

46MUes. 

This  is  a  Iwig  day's  jcmmey  for  a 
Tetturino  :  it  is  an  admirable  mountain 
road,  earned  with  great  skill  over  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Monte  della  Luna,  and 
constructed  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Papal  and  Tuscan  governments. 

As  the  exact  distances  in  miles  be- 
tween the  several  stations  of  this  route 
are  not  precisely  ascertained,  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  the  following  particulars 
of  the  time  spent  by  the  writer  in 
performing  the  journey  by  vetturino. 
Started  at  5  a.m.  from  Urbino,  reached 
Urbania  about  9,  S.  Angelo  about  11, 
and  Mercatello  at  noon ;  stopped  to  bait 
two  hours,  started  again  at  2  p.m.,  ob- 
taioed  oxen  at  Lamole  at  3,  reached 
the  summit  of  the  pass  at  hdf-past  5, 
arrived  at  San  Giustino  at  half-post  7, 
and  at  CittiL  di  Castello  at  9  p.m. 

The  road  begins  well  and  is  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  ascent  becomes 
steep  after  leaving  Urbino,  and  oxen 
are  required.  On  apiiroaching  Urbania 
it  again  descends^  commanding  the  most 
beautiful  views  of  the  town  and  valley. 
The  mountains  which  are  so  conspi- 
cuous between  Urbino  and  Urbania, 
and  whidi  are  such  remarkable  objects 
from  the  former  city,  are  the  Monte 
Acerto,  whose  height  is  stated  by  Ca- 
liiMlri  to  be  5,173  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea ;  Monte  Catria,  celebrated  for  the 
convent  of  S.  Albertino,  5,223  feet; 
and  Monte  Nerone,  4,670  ieet.  The 
latter  is  said  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano :  it  is  rich  in  plants,  mar- 
bles, and  iron,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Italian  republic  considerable  quantities 
of  iron  were  obtained,  but  no  attempt 
to  work  it  has  since  been  made.  The 
road  crosses  the  Metauro  at 

Urbania  (about  12  m.),  a  small 
town  of  3700  souls,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
site  of  the  Urbinum  Metaurense   oi 


Ptiny.  The  present  town  was  built 
from  the  ruins  of  Castel  Rinense  in  the 
thurteenth  century,  by  Guglielmo  Du- 
rante, bishop  of  Merida,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Os/e/  Lhtrante,  under 
which  it  is  described  by  the  early  Ita- 
lian writers.  In  1635  Urban  VIII. 
created  it  a  city,  and  changed  its  name 
to  Urbania.  He  also  made  it  an  epis- 
copd  see,  in  conjunction  with  S.  An- 
gelo in  Vado.  As  Castel  Durante,  it 
is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  nu- 
merous artists.  Bramante  was  bom  at 
Stretta,  two  miles  distant,  in  1444. 
Urbania  is  not  without  its  pictures ;  the 
Confratemita  di  Corpus  Domini  has 
some  fine  frescoes  by  G^htKo  Romano, 
and  the  Crocifisso  outside  the  gate  has 
a  Madomia  by  Baroccio,  The  chapel 
of  the  Brancaleone  palace  is  very  richly 
decorated. 

The  road,  which  for  some  distance  is 
quite  level,  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Metauro,  crossing  the  river  at  S,  Angelo 
in  Fado  (about  6  m.),  a  small  town 
of  3300  inhabitants,  built  upon  the  site 
of  Tifemum  Metaurense,  and  raised  to 
municipal  rank  by  Urban  VIII.  in 
1 635.  The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel.  The  Church 
of  Sta.  Caterina  has  a  picture  by  Tad- 
deo  Zuccariy  which  was  once  in  Paris. 
This  painter  and  Clement  XIV.  (Gan- 
ganelii)  were  bom  here. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  to  Mercatello  (about 
4  m.),  a  dirty  town  of  1250  souls 
without  an  inn,  but  which  the  vetturini 
nevertheless  frequently  make  their  rest- 
ing-place. Borgo  Pace,  about  three 
miles  beyond  it,  is  a  frontier  custom- 
house ;  the  Metauro  commences  at  this 
spot  from  the  union  of  the  Metro  and 
the  Auro,  and  pursues  from  hence  to 
the  sea  a  course  of  fifty-seven  miles. 
At  Lamole,  near  Borgo  Pace,  oxen  are 
procured  to  ascend  the  mountain.  The 
road  is  carried  up  by  a  series  of  well- 
contrived  zigzags,  and  its  construction 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Alpine 
roads  of  the  Tyrol.  Although  on  a 
smaller  scale,  it  is  not  unlike  some 
parts  of  the  Brenner.  The  country 
abounds  with  oaks  and  beech,  particu- 
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larly  towards  the  base  of  tlie  moon* 
taui9 ;  near  the  summit  firs  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  change  of  climate  is 
rapidly  perceptible.  The  ascent  from 
Lamole  to  the  summit,  which  the  na- 
tives call  Bocca  Travara,  seldom  oc- 
cupies less  than  two  hours  and  half. 
The  western  side  of  the  mountain  is  by 
uo  means  so  steep  as  tlie  eastern ;  and 
two  hours  more  bring  the  traveller  to 
Sail  Giustino.  During  the  descent  the 
view  over  the  fine  rich  plain  of  the 
Tiber,  with  its  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages, conspicuous  among  which  are 
Citt^  di  Castello  and  Borgo  San  SepoU 
cro,  is  very  fine.  The  road  is  carried 
down  the  mountain  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner^ and  is  generally  well  kept.  About 
15  miles  from  Borgo  Pace,  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountain,  we  arrive  at 

San  GiustinOy  a  small  town  of  about 
3000  souls,  formerly  a  place  of  some 
strength,  which  gave  the  title  of  count 
to  the  Bufalini  family.  It  is  famous 
for  its  manufactory  of  straw  hats,  which 
are  said  to  rival  those  of  the  Val  d' Amo. 
llie  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town 
is  the  Palazzo  Bufaiiniy  whose  fine 
apartments  were  painted  by  Doceno 
(Cristoforo  Gherardi)  in  a  style  which 
has  been  highly  praised  by  Vasari.  The 
palace  was  much  injured  by  the 
earthquake  of  1789.  San  Giustino  is 
just  within  the  frontier  of  the  Papal 
States;  and  travellers  proceeding  into 
Tuscany  must  have  their  passports 
viseed  at  the  frontier  village  of  Cospaja. 

From  San  Giustino  two  roads  branch 
off;  that  to  the  north  leading  into  Tus- 
cany by  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 
(Route  19),  and  tliat  to  the  south  to 
Citta  di  Castello  and  Perugia.  The 
road  from  San  Giustino  to  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello, distant  about  six  miles,  passes 
over  a  portion  of  the  highly  cultivated 
plain  of  the  Til)er,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  vineyard,  and 
abounding  in  magnificent  oaks. 

Citta  di  Castello  (//«/ic;  Locanda 
Lorenzone,  clean  and  very  tolerable ; 
La  Cannoniera).  This  agreeable  and 
iuteiesting  city  of  5339  souls,  the  birth- 
place of  numerous  artists,  and  of  Pope 
Celestiu  II.,  is  pleasantly  situated  near 


tb«  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.    It  i«  re- 
markable no  \em  for   the   aunaerous 

works  of  art  which  it  contains,  than  for 
the  courtesy  and  intelligence  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  towns 
so  often  met  with  in  Southern  Italy, 
where  a  stranger,  evenunprovided  with 
introduciioQS,  may  calculate  on  find- 
ing friends.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Ti-> 
femum  Tiberinum,€elebratedl^  Pliny 
the  younger,  who  was  chosen  at  an 
early  age  to  be  its  patrcMi,  and  who 
built  a  temple  there  at  his  own  co^t. 
Tifemum  was  one  of  the  fortified  towns 
destroyed  by  Totila;  the  present  city 
rose  from  its  ruins  under  the  aiis- 
pices  of  S.  Florido,  its  patron  saint..  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  Citt&  di  Castello 
was  governed  by  the  illustrious  &Aaily 
of  Vitelli,  whose  military  exploits  hold 
so  high  a  rank  in  the  history  of  I^n^)iiau 
warfare.  V'itellozzo  Vitelli  was  the 
conqueror  of  the  Duke  of  Urbioo  at 
Soriano ;  but  his  chivalrous  character 
did  not  protect  him  from  ti-eachery ,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  victims  of  Caesar 
Borgia  at  the  iofamous  massacre  of 
Siuigallia.  Giovanni  Vitelli  signalised 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola  uuder 
Julius  II.,  and  indeed  tliere  are  few 
members  of  the  family  who  do  not 
figure  in  the  political  transactions  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  Vitelli  had  also  the  more  distin- 
guished honour  of  being  among  the 
earliest  patrons  of  Raphael^  who^  not* 
withstanding  die  defeat  sustained  by 
his  sovereign  Guid'  Ubaldo^  became  a 
resident  at  the  court  of  Vitellozao  in 
the  year  succeeding  that  event.  Many 
of  his  earliest  works  were  painted  here, 
and  were  preserved  in  the  churches  and 
private  galleries  for  which  they  were 
executed,  until  dispersed  by  the  French 
invasion.  The  well  known  Spta/izw, 
or  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Brera  at  Milan,  was  stolen  from  the 
Albizzini  chapel  in  the  chuieh  of  S. 
Francesco.  The  church  of  S.  Agostino 
contained  the  Coronation  of  St,  Ni* 
cke/as  of  ToUntino^  the  first  work  which 
Raphael  painted  in  the  tpwti :  it  was 
much  damaged,  and  the  u];qper  portion 
I  of  it  had  been  3old  to  Pias  y  I«,  but 
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itirari  ftAcen'  fh>tn  Hie  Vatfean  hy  iht 
F^ecidi,  and  eaii  no  longer  be  fraoed. 
Tbe  chftpri  of  the  extinct  6a?ari  family 
hi  the  church  of  S.  Domenteo  con- 
tained the  well-known  picture  of  the 
OttH/Uffikm,  00  long  the  ornament  of 
the  gallery  of  Cajpdinal  Fetch,  and 
new  famiKnr  to  erery  one  hy  the  ad> 
mirable  engraving  of  Gruner.  It  was 
sold  by  the  repreeentatiree  of  the  family 
for  wtwm  it  was  painted,  in  1809,  and  1 
has  sinee  paeaed,  widi  other  gems  of  the 
cardnial*s  collection,  to  Ajaccio,  in  Cor* 
aica.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  now 
in  ^e  Berfin  Mnsenm,  and  the  Core- 
nation  of  the  Fir  gin,  in  the  Vatican, 
are  also  believed  to  have  been  painted 
dnring  Raphaers  residence  in  Citti  di 
CasteUo.  In  spite  of  these  losses,  it 
will  presenBy  be  seen  that  the  city  still 
retains  two  small  pictures  by  this  great 
master,  beaides  the  works  of  other 
painters,  sufficient  to  form  the  museum 
of  a  capitaL 

nu  aukedraly  dedicated  to  S.  Flo- 
rido,  a  native  of  the  city,  has  been 
jostly  described  by  its  local  historians 
as  worthy  a  place  among  the  churches 
of  Rome.  It  appears,  on  the  authority 
of  an  ancient  inscription,  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Felicity  erected 
by  the  younger  Pliny,  or  more  cor- 
lectly,  the  site  of  earlier  Christian  edi- 
6ce9  oonstmcted  on  the  ruins  of  the 
pagan  temple.  The  first  church  was 
built  in  1019  by  Pietro,  bishop  of  the 
see;  this  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1457 
by  the  bishop,  Alessandro  Filodori,  in 
the  Grotfaic  style.  It  was  again  recon- 
structed in  1503,  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  now  appears,  from  the  designs, 
according  to  some  writers,  of  Bramante, 
and  at  liie  joint  expense  of  the  citisens 
and  the  Vitelli  fiunily.  The  principal 
facade,  like  so  many  others  in  Italian 
churches,  was  never  completed :  it  was 
begun  by  the  bishop  Racagna  in  1631, 
and  carried  as  fiur  as  the  capitals  of  the 
eolunms,  but  after  his  death  no  attempt 
was  mdde  to  finish  it.  Tlie  present  edi- 
fice is  built  of  tertiary  sandstone,  in  the 
fbnn  of  a  Latan  cross.  Before  we  enter 
into  any  detanU  of  the  interior,  its  rich 
Bethkr  doerw4y,«hieh  balon^sd  to  the 


old  church,  demands  attention.  This 
fine  relic  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  most  heautiftil  and  elaborate  Gothic 
carving.  It  has  a  pointed  arch  and  a 
transom ;  on  each  nide  are  four  spiral 
columns  with  richly  sculptured  capi- 
tals, anil  erery  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  foliage  and  other  omamerits.  The 
bas-reliefs  npon  it  represent  Justice 
with  the  sword  overcoming  Iniquity, 
Mercy  with  the  lily,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
open  spaces  lietwcen  the  tendrils  of 
vines  which  rise  between  these  figures 
are  various  subjects,  either  typical  or 
descriptive  of  Scripture  history — the 
Pelican  feeding  her  young,  the  Death 
of  Abel,  St.  Amantiun,  a  native  saint, 
and  his  serpent,  the  Atinunciation,  the 
Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  &c.  This  remarkable  example 
of  Italian  Gothic  will  not  fail  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  architectural  anti- 
quary, and  it  w^U  deserves  to  be  per- 
petuated and  made  known  by  an  en- 
graving. 

The  interior  presents  an  unusual 
number  of  paintings,  chiefly  by  native 
artists ;  some  of  which  are  interesting 
in  the  history  of  art,  and  serve  as  con- 
necting links  in  tracing  the  filiation  of 
its  various  schools.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  following : — the  first  cha- 
pel on  the  right  of  the  main  entrance 
contains  the  picture  hy  Bernardino 
Gagliardi,  a  native  artist,  which  Lanti 
has  described  as  "  un  quadro  ec- 
cellente  per  I'eff'etto,  nel  resto  me- 
diocre.*' It  represents  the  Martyrdom 
of  St«  Crescentian,  a  native  of  the  town, 
who  sufl^ered  death  at  the  village  of 
Pieve  de'  Saddi,  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  next  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  contains  a  copy  of  Raphaers 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  supposed  to  be  by  Pier  in  o 
del  Faga  (f ).  The  chapel  of  the  Angelo 
Custode  contains  the  Guardian  Angel, 
and  the  Virgin  in  the  clouds  sustained 
by  angels,  by  Pacetti^  better  known  as 
Sguazzino,  which  Laiui  notices  with 
praise.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  altar 
IS  a  head  of  the  Almighty  by  Gagliardi, 
whose  best  works  are  considered  by 
Lansi  to  be  the  Angel  Raphael  and  the 
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boy  Tobia0,  also  in  this  chapel.  The 
two  pictureg  representing  the  history  of 
Tobias  on  the  lateral  walls^  which  are 
described  by  Lanzi  as  ''quadri  con- 
dotti  con  finezza  e  grazia  non  vulgare/' 
are  by  Firgilio  Ducciy  a  native  painter^ 
tittle  known  except  as  a  pupil  of 
Albani.  The  adjoining  chapel,  be- 
longing to  the  Ranucei  family,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Archangel  Michael,  is 
entirely  painted  by  Sguazzino :  the 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  the  Release  of  the 
Patriarchs  from  Purgatory,  and  the 
Dance  of  Angels,  on  the  roof,  may  be 
particularly  mentioned. — On  the  other 
side,  the  chapel  of  St.  Anna  contained 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Saint  with  the 
infant  Madonna,  by  Ghirlandajoy  stolen 
in  1809,  with  other  valuable  pictures. 
The  chapel  of  the  Assunzione  di  Maria 
Vergine  has  a  picture  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo  by  Giovanni  Serodine,  The 
chapel  of  the  Madonnadel  Soccorso  con- 
tains a  large  oil  painting  of  tlie  Virgin 
and  several  saints,  painted  by  Gagiiardi 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Annunziata  contained  the  fine 
picture  by  Niccolo  Circignam  (Poma- 
rando,)  which  was  stolen  with  the  Ghir- 
landajo  already  mentioned:  it  has 
been  replaced  by  an  indifferent  paint- 
ing of  B.  Veronica  Giuliani,  by  TWt- 
mato  Conca.  The  Sta.  Anna  and  S. 
Zaccaria  are  believed  to  be  by  Poma' 
ranciof  but  others  refer  them  to  Rinaldo 
RincUdi,  who  painted  the  frescoes  of 
the  chapel.  The  Cupoia  was  built  by 
Niccolo  Barbioni,  a  native,  architect, 
and  painted  by  Marco  Benefiale  /  the 
St.  Peter  andjSt.  Paul,  and  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  the  fine  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  and  the  paint- 
ings of  the  tribune,  some  representing 
events  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  others 
the  life  and  actions  of  S.  Crescentian 
and  S.  Florido,  are  among  his  best 
works.  The  tarnaf  or  inlaid  work 
of  the  stalls  of  the  choir,  is  worfby  of 
examination ;  the  designs  for  the  first 
six  on  each  side  have  been  attributed 
to  Raphael,  but  they  are  more  proba> 
bly  to  be  referred  to  Raffaele  del  Colle : 
these  designs  represent  subjects  taken 
fmm  the  Old  and  Ner  Testomenti,. 


while  the  remaining  twenty-two  are 
illustrative  of  the  lives  and  actions  of       < 
the  saints  who  were  natives  of  the  city. 
The  two  singing  galleries  of  walnnt- 
wood  are  remarkable    for    their  fine 
carvings,  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the 
choir.    The  gallery  on  the  side  of  the 
Sacristy  has  a  bas-relief  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion ;   that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
church  has  the  Ecce  Homo,  with  SS.       ^ 
Lorenzo  and  Amanzio ;  at  the  extremi- 
ties are  the  four  evangelists,  with  St. 
Jer(Hne,  St.   Ghregory  the    Great,   St. 
Augustin,    and   St    Ambrose.      The 
Capelione,  or  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacra- 
mento, built  by  Barbioni,  the  architect 
of  the  cupola,  contains  the  great  pic- 
ture of  the  Transfiguration,  by  Rosso 
Fiorentino,  praised  by  Vasari  and  by        * 
Lanzi,  in  which  the  strange  fancy  and 
imagination  of  the  aztist  are  combined 
with   rich    colouring    and    wonderful 
power  of  design.     The  Sacristy  was 
famous  for  its  riches  prior  to  the  French 
invasion  of  1798 ;  it  now  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  former  treasures. 
In  the  Record-room  of  the  Chapter  is 
preserved     the    ancient  altarpiece    of 
carved  silver,  which  D'Agincourt  has 
described  at  length  in  his  celebrated 
work.  It  was  presented  to  the  cathedral 
of  this  his  native  town  by  Celestin  II. 
in  the  twelfth  century ;  the  sculptures 
represent  subjects  in  the  Life  Gi  Christy 
the    Nativity,    the  Adoration  of    the 
Magi,  the  Visitation,  and  various  saints. 
It  ia  considered  by  D'Agincourt,  who 
calls    it  a  '<  magnificent  work/'     to 
be  a  specimoi  of  the  Greek  school , 
either  purchased  in  Greece,  or  executed. 
in  Italy  by  Grecian  artists.     An  acl- 
joining  chamber  oontainfl  portraits   of 
bishops  of  the  see  and  of  benefactors 
to  the  cathedral.     The  Subterranean 
Church  is  of  vast  size,  supported   by 
lew  and  massive  buttresses :  it  has   an 
air  of  venerable  grandeur,   which     ig 
increased  by  the  picturesque  efieot  oC 
its  numerous  columns  and  chapels.       It 
contains  the  relics  of  S.  Floridot. 

The  Church  of  San  Francesco,  for* 
merly  a  Grothic  edHlce,  of  which  the 
estenoK  etiU  mSoxda  an  example,  eon- 
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8al«i,  S.  AgottinO)  and  S.  nancatca  di 
Cbontal.  and  a  good  copy  of  the  Spo* 
•alisio  of  Raphaal. 

The  Church  o/S.  Burtolmmeo  baa 
a  fiuely  coloured  painttiig  vtprttouUng 
the  martyrdom  of  the  apQft)e  by  JS^woa- 
sMo.  In  die  wall  by  tlie  tide  of  the  aJtar 
Ua  bas'ieltef  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  in  peperiuo,  which  appean^ 
from  the  ciborium  in  the  central  com* 
partment,  io  liave  belonged  to  the  altar 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  lateral 
figures  lepretent  St.  Bartbolumew  and 
St.  Benedict,  above  whom  are  Sta.  8c«- 
laatica  and  another  laiot.  Over  the 
ciborium  it  an  Ecce  Homo.  The  freeoo 
of  the  Crucifixion  in  tlie  Mcriety  ie  laid 
to  be  by  A'.  Circigmm  (Pomarancio). 

T%e  Church  if  Sia.  Cattritta  coit- 
tains  a  painting  of  S.  Franceeco  di 
Paola  praving,  by  Andrta  Carkmi^ 
wboM  worKs  are  ibund  in  m  many 
palaces  of  Genoa,  hit  native  city.  The 
fretco  of  the  Almighty  over  the  high 
altar  it  attributed  to  N,  Circigmam  (Po- 
masancio).  The  four  freteoet  by  the 
tide,  iiluttrative  of  the  life  of  the  Ma^ 
donna,  are  by  Gag/iardi.  The  Cruci* 
fixion  i«  by  Sguazximo* 

In  the  Church  of  the  Comvent  ofSia. 
Cecilia  ii  a  glorious  altar-piece  by 
Luca  Siffnore/ii^  representing  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  heavens  in  the  midtt  of 
saintt,  with  St.  Cecilia  and  others  in 
the  foreground.  It  was  ordered  to  be 
removed  to  Paris  at  the  French  inva- 
sion, but  it  fortunately  got  no  further 
than  Perugia,  and  was  restored.  The 
picture  oi  the  Annunciation  occupies 
the  place  of  the  grand  painting  of  the 
Coronation  oi  the  Virgin,  by  Pietto 
della  Francesca^  now  in  the  gallery  ol 
Cav.  Mancini. 

The  Church  o/S.  Domenieo  is  a  fine 
Gothic  edifice  of  considerable  sise,  with 
a  wooden  roof.  On  entering  the  cborGh 
the  first  altar  on  the  right  has  a  fine 
picture  of  the  Spoealixio  of  S.  Catherine^ 
by  Simi*  di  Tito,  The  Biazchesani 
chapel  hata  Nativity  hy  B.FraGiovanni 
JngeUco  da  FietoU.  The  next,  richly 
ornamented,  has  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  several  saints  in  adoza^ 
tiioa;  as  em-voto  pietaoe  painted  by 


taiDs  serezal  interesting  pictures.  The  | 
first  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  \ 
has  the  Stoning  of  Stephen  by  N.  Or- 
rignani  (PoxDarancio)---the  second  con* 
tains  a  picture  of  S.Bemardino  di  Siena, 
by  Tommaso  Conca^  and  a  silver  reli- 
qaiary  of  the  15th  century,  containing 
tbe  relics  of  St.  Andrew  the  apostle ; 
the  third  has  the  Annunciation  by  N. 
Circignani  (Pomarancio),  with  the  date 
1575;  the  fourth  contains  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  all  the  Apostles 
below,  a  beautiful  work  of  Sta,ffa»le 
del  CoUe^  whose  genius  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro;  this 
fine  painting  is  .described  by  Lansi  as 
"  grander  leggiadro,  finite  quanto  pud 
dirai;  e  avendo  a  fronte  uii  bel 
qua(hro  del  Vasari^  lo  fa  quasi  caderc 
ia  avvilinaento.''  In  the  atUoining 
chapel  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Concep- 
tion, by  Antonio,  the  little-known  son 
of  the  elder  Circignani.  On  the  left 
hand,  tbe  first  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Vitelli  family  contains  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Catherine,  St 
Jerome,  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino, 
and  other  saints^  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Giorgio  Fatari,  alluded 
to  by  Lanzi  in  the  pastaae  just  quoted. 
In  this  chi^)el  are  buried  many 
illustrious  members  of  the  house  of 
Vitelli.  The  stalls  or  seatt  are  worked 
in  tarttia,  representing  the  life  of  St. 
Francis.  In  the  adjoining  chapel  is 
St  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmt^  in 
tena-cotta,  attributed  to  Luca  deila 
Robbia,  but  more  probably  the  work  of 
Agostino  and  Andrea,  the  brother  and 
nephew  of  that  great  artist. 

The  Church  of  S.  Agottiuo  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  picture  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  by  Eaphael; 
the  Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  LucaSignorelli ;  the  St  John 
Baptist,  of  Parmegiano ;  the  Masiacre 
of  tbe  Innocents,  by  N.  Circignani ;  and 
the  Ascension,  in  term  cotta,  by  Luca 
della  Robbia :  but  all  these  fine  wwks 
were  stolen  and  dispersed  at  the  French 
invasion.  The  present  church  has  little 
interest  beyond  a  modem  work  by 
ChioUi^  aefssieatix^  €l«  Francesco  di 
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Grefforio  Pagani  for  Antonto  Cotvini 
of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  is  re- 
lated that  during  the  siege  of  some 
town  he  was  engaged  in  storming  a 
gate  over  which  was  placed  an  image 
of  the  Madonna,  and  that  oeing  seized 
with  remorse,  he  made  amends  for  the 
outrage  hy  dedicating  this  chapel  to 
hat  honour.  Over  it  is  a  fresco  repre- 
senting the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by 
jini.  Cireignani  (f ).  The  altar  of  the 
Madonna  del  Rosario  was  painted  in 
ftesco  by  Critto/oro  Qkerardi  (Do- 
eeno).  The  Gavari  chapel  contained 
the  celebrated  Crucifixion  by  Raphael, 
so  long  the  ornament  of  Cardinal  Fesch*s 
gallery.  The  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacra- 
mento has  a  picture  by  Sguazzino. 
The  high  altar  is  imposing;  it  con- 
tains the  body  of  B.  Margherita,  who 
flourished  as  a  Dominican  nun  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  church  the  Brozzi  chapel  has  a 
picture  by  Latca  SignoreUi  in  his  first 
manner,  representing  S.  Sebastian  in 
the  midst  of  the  archers,  noticed  by 
Vasari.  The  Libelli  chapel  has  a  pic- 
ture by  RaffaeU  da  Reggio  (?)  much 
injured,  representing  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Almighty  above,  surrounded  by 
angels.  The  fresco  near  the  last  altar 
on  this  side,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  is  a  work  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  author  is  unknown.  Over 
the  principal  door  is  a  large  Madonna, 
a  remarkable  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  Saeristg  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Annunciation,  by  the  native 
painter  Franceaeo  da  Casteiio,  which 
Lanzi  considers  his  best  work.  The 
Gothic  Cioitters,  though  not  in  the 
best  taste,  are  worthy  of  a  visit;  1^ 
capital  of  one  of  the  columns  bears 
date  1620.  The  paintings  in  the  lu- 
nettBS  are  principally  by  Sahi  Cattel- 
Utcci,  pupil  of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  a 
few  are  by  Sguazzino* 

Tk0  Chtoih  of  5«  Egidio  contains  an 
altarpiece  representing  the  Nativity, 
attributed  to  N.  Ciroignani  (Pomaran- 
cio)  ;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 
tiie  titular  saint  and  S.  Peter,  by  an 
udowwa  paittter  jof  the   Fknntiiie 


school ;  the  inscription  records  that  if 
was  a  commission  of  Bartolommeo 
Corvini  in  1576. 

The  Church  rfS.  Giovanni  Decottato 
is  called  also  de*  Giustiziati,  because 
the  confraternity  1o  which  it  belonged 
had  the  charge  of  condemned  criminals, 
while  GittJl  di  Castello  had  the  power 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  It 
contains  an  altarpiece  representing  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Rinaldo  Nina/di, 
dated  1606.  In  the  sacristy  Is  a 
remarkable  standard  painted  on  both 
sides,  one  representing  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  the  other  St.  John  Baptist, 
attributed  to  Pinturicchio.  The  lunettes 
of  this  church  are  painted  by  Vir^iio 
Ducci, 

The  Church  o/S.  Giovanni  Bafti^ta 
has  a  fine  work  in  terra-cotta,  repiesent- 
ing  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  attri- 
buted to  iatca  della  RobbiOf  but  it  is 
more  generally  considemi  to  be  by  his 
brother  and  nephew  already  mentioned. 
In  an  adjoining  oratory,  however,  there 
is  a  Nativity  with  a  glory  of  angels 
above  and  a  |»rty  of  shepherds  in  the 
lower  part,  which  bears  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  being  the  work  of  lioca 
himself;  the  expression  of  the  shep- 
herds is  remarkably  fine,  and  altogether 
the  work  is  a  good  example  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  painting  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
with  8.  Antonio  di  Padua  and  the  Vir- 
gin, is  supposed  to  be  by  Cenire  3fag- 
gieri  of  Urbino,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Baroccio. 

The  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  Maffgiore 
is  worHiy  of  notice  as  a  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  begun  by  Niccold  Vitelli, 
after  he  had  captured  the  city  and  de- 
stroyed the  citadel  of  Sta.  Maria  erected 
by  Sixtns  IV.,  and  was  finished  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Church  tf  S.  Mieheie  JrcAan* 
ge/o  has  an  altarpiece  by  Raffaeie  del 
Coile^  representing  the  Madonna  and 
child  on  a  throne  between  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Michael,  who  is  trampling  upon 
Satan. 

J\e  Church  of  5.  t^etro  contains  a 
painting  by  Oto.  Ventura  Bor^n, 
representing  the  Viqgm  and  CIkM  and 
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S.Filippo  Neri.  T^  altarpiace,  Christ 
appearing  to  Peter,  i»by  Cav.  Francttco 
Manciniy  of  S.  Angelo  in  Vado. 

The  Churfih  of  S,  Sebastian  is  re- 
markable for  the  four  lanettes  of  the 
tribune,  representing  difiEerent  events  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  by  Sguazzino,  and 
for  the  lunette  over  the  arch  of  the  cha« 
.pel  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  by  Firgilio 
Duccif  representing  the  nativity  of  the 
saint  The  lunettes  of  the  Burial  of  S. 
Sebastian  are  by  Bernardino  Dini,  and 
that  of  bis  glorification  by  Gio,  Fentura 
Borgheti, 

.  The  Church  of  the  Servites  contains 
the  grand  painting  of  the  Deposition  by 
Raffaele  del  Colhy  m  which  the  heads 
are  worthy  of  his  great  master.  The 
gradino  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments: the  middle  represents  the  Re- 
suirection,  and  those  on  the  side  the 
Saviour  releasing  the  Patriarchs  from 
Xiimbo>  and  his  appearing  to  the  Mag- 
dalen. One  of  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns  of  the  altar  represents  in  mi- 
niature the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  the  other 
the  Saviour  appearing  to  the  Virgin: 
these  also  axe  by  the  same  hand.  Oppo- 
site is  the  Annunciation,  the  finest  work 
of  Raffaele  del  CoUe  in  the  city.  On 
the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple  by  the  same 
great  master,  which  had  been  carried  to 
Borne,  but  restored  through  the  influence 
of  Cardinal  Galeffi,  after  it  had  under- 
gone, some  restorations  by  Camuccini. 

The  Confratemita  oftheSS.  Trinitd 
contains  two  Standards  by  Raphael^ 
(passed  among  his  earliest  works,  and 
the  only  ones  >  remaining  in  the  public 
edifices  of  a  city  in  which  he  produced 
so  many  of  his  grandest  compositions. 
in  the  first  of  these  is  represented  the 
Ciaeifixion,  with  the  Almighty  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  act  of  sustaining  the 
Cross,  and  S.  Sebastian  and  S.  Roch 
kneeling  by  its  side.  In  the  other  is 
tepresented,  the  Creation  of  Eve.  The 
style  and  expression  of- these  pictures 
are  still  remarkable,  although  they  have 
suffered  much  from  neglect,  and  per- 
haps atill  more  from  recent  attempts  to 
restore  •  them,  and  give. an  artificial 
bright$iaif  by  me^ns  «f  vamifh. 


ITie  Churt^  rf  the  Convent  of  TutH 
S€mti  contains  an  ancient  picture  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Pietro  delta  F^an* 
cesea  (?),  representing  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  two  bishops  by  their 
side,  and  behind  them  S.  Catherine  and 
S.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino;  in  the  upper 
part  is  the  Annunciation.  Over  the 
high  altar,  which  was  built,  by  the 
Abbess  Beatrice  Vitelli  in  1581,  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Peter 
and  St  Augustin  and  two  other  saints 
in  the  foreground,  supposed  to  be  by 
the  younger  •  Grdgnani.  The  Sta. 
Ursula  and  the  lunettes  representing 
the  history  of  St.  Augustin  are  by 
Sguazzino* 

The  Hospital  occupies  the  site  of 
one  founded  in  1^7  by  the  Vitelli 
family,  and  is  the  representative  of 
several  similar  charities  formerly  exit- 
ing in  the  city.  It  is  a  modem  build- 
ing of  considerable  extent,  but  some- 
what low  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
Its  elegant  chapel  contains  the  remark- 
able painting  of  the  Descent  .of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  Santi  di  Tito,  which 
formerly  adorned  the  church  called  La 
Carita;  it  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  h\4 
works  in  point  of  colouring,  and  Lansi 
has  bestowed  upon  it  the  highest  praise, 
by  describing  it  as  affording  pleasure 
after  the  works  of  Raphael. 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  was,  pie- ' 
vious  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
episcopal  palace;  it  is  a  massive  build- 
ing, constructed  with  large  blocks  of 
stone  which  have  resisted  the  earth- 
quakes by  which  so  many  of  the 
churches  have  suffered.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  pointed  windows  and 
doors.  The  vault  of  its  massive  gate- 
way is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Luea  Signorelli.  The  grand  saloon 
contains  a  collection  of  ancient  marbles 
and  inscribed  stones,  the  interest  of 
which  is  chiefly  local.  There  is  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  in  the  council- 
chamber,  representing  many  native 
worthies  and  others  who  have  been 
officially  connected  with  the  city  and 


The  Palazzo  Fescovile,  an  ancient 
building,  remoddled,  after  the  earth" 
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qpoike  of  1780,  in  ito  prastfit  ttyle, 
was  fotmeAy  the  Palazzo  Comunale, 
prior  to  the  szlo  of  tb»t  building  in 
1234.  The  altar  of  ki  private  cbapd 
bas  a  fi»e  modem  painting  of  the  M&- 
doBiia  and  CbUd,  by  CkitOiu  The 
adjoiniag  Captpanilef  called  Torre  del 
ycscovo,  is .  a  work  of  the  tiiiiteeiMth 
centwry,  the  only  ooe  now  left  of  the 
many  which  the  city  formerly  poi- 
aessed.  In  1474  tb«  exterior  wajs 
painted  with  a  grand  fresco,  by  Jjuca 
Siffnorelli,  representing  the  MadoniA 
with  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Paul,  but  it 
ia  sadly  injured.  The  ancient  bell, 
which  dated  &om  1465,  has  been 
recast  and  removed  to  the  Falazao 
Comunale. 

The  Palazzo  ApostoUco^  the  resid- 
ence of  the  governor,  begun,  it  is  said, 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  tiie 
lor(b  of  Pietramak,  was  considerably 
altered  in  later  periods.  The  portico 
and  XiOggie  del  Grano  wece  added  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  pre- 
sent facade  was  built  by  Nicceld  Bar> 
bionL 

The  FiteUi  Palacts  .*— Citta  di  Cas- 
tello  contabs  no  less  than  four  poliices 
formerly  belonging  to  this  illustrious 
family.  1.  The  Phlazzo  Fit^Ui  a  S. 
Qiaoamo,  now  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
chesi  del  Monte,  representatives  of 
the  family,  was  built  by  Angela  de' 
Rossi,  mo^r  of  Alessandro  Vitelli, 
the  contemporary  of  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
dici. It  formerly  contained  a  gxwd 
collection  of  pietuiea,  but  they  are  now 
dispersed,  aod  there  is  little  to  attract 
attention. 

2.  Near  the  gate  of  S.  Egidio  is  the 
Palazzo  di  Paolo  FiteUiy  so  called  from 
the  celebrated  architect  of  that  name,  by 
whom  it  was  designed,  and  built  about 
154Q.  It  ibrms  a  quadrangle  of  large 
proportions,  the  n<vthern  froiU  looking 
out  ttpon  the  extensive  gardens  which 
once  constitntod  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  city.  The  style  and  execu- 
tion of  this  palace  are  equally  mag- 
oiEcent,  and  the  grand  staircase  is 
worthy  of  a  royal  palace ;  indeed  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  expressive  obser- 
^on  of  Cav.  AndreQCci,  the  amiable 


histariaB  ef  this  city,  who  says  tiiat  the 
saloon  only  waote  a  Swiss  guard  to 
make  it  tbie  afiertment  of  a  monarcku 
The  staircase  and  its  lofty  vault  were 
painted  by  Cristofbro  Gherardi  (i>o* 
e9JM>\\  the  upper  pact  XM^ptcseatavarioaa 
mythological  subjects,  and  the  other 
portions  are  covered  with  grotes^e 
figures,  quadrupeds^  fish,  birds,  &c, 
thrown  together  by  the  most  extrava- 
gant and  capricious  fSuicy,  the  whole 
of  which,  as  Lazoi  observes,  are  by  his 
omibrad.  The.  saloon  was  decorated 
by  Prospero  Fontana  with  the  moat 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  family  ; 
it  has  been  barbarously  divided  into 
small  chambeca^  to  the  serious  injnry 
of  the  paintings;  indeed  many  of  thenoi 
are  entirely  ruined  by  neglect.  Thcj 
represent  the  history  of  several  great 
events  in  which  the  Vitelli  boos  a 
part;  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Pius  V.  creatmg  Cardinal  Vifdloazo 
Vitelli  his  chamberlain;  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Vitelli  at  the  siege  of  Osimo  ; 
the  reoonciliatioa  of  Niccold  with  Sixtiis 
IV.  after  the  oonqueet  of  Citti  di  Gaft- 
tello;  thersons  of  Niccold  driving  out 
the  enenues  of  the  city;  Alessimdra 
carrying  back  to  Florence,  Strozm^ 
Cavalcanti,  and  other  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  Cosmo  de^  Medici ; 
Niccold  ia  full  council,  declared 
"  Father  of  his  Country ;"  Charles  VUL 
of  France  knighting  CamiUo  in.  the 
presence  of  the  army;  the  same  sove- 
reign creating  him  Duke  of  Gravina. 
The  other  walls  reeord  the  bravery  of 
Paolo,  who  drives  the  Venetian  army 
from  Casentino ;.  the  capture  of  Guid.' 
Uhaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  Vitel* 
lozzo ;  the  league  of  the  Orsini,  Vitelli, 
&C.,  against  Cesar  Borgia ;  the  capttue 
of  Miraodola  by  Giovanni  ViteUi, 
under  Julius  IX. ;  the  gallant  resistance 
oifeied  by  Vitello  Vit^i  to  the  paseags 
of  the  Adda  by  the  French;  and  seise* 
ral  exploits  of  Alessandro  during  hie 
alliance  with  Cosmo  de*  Medici. 
These  frescoes  are  stated*  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Malvasia,  to  have  been  painted 
by  Prospero  Fontana  in  a  few  weelca,. 
and  Lanzi  says  that  they  bear  evidence 
of  the  fact.    In  that  part  of  the  palace 
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cAer  cviBli  in  the  hktoiy  (^tbe  fnBfl]^ ; 

p«t  of  tbear  an  mipiiaad  ta  be  Ibe 

v«k  c£Prmp9r9  FoMttmoy  and  part  of 

ihcemm.    Aoodier  laige  aalooa  has  a 

roof  painfed  by  DoecBawitb  nrptholo- 

gieal  aatjecfa   renwrkable   lor   tlieir 

osinniBg^   and   ezecntion.      AnetiMr 

cbandber  is  fainted  witli  events  of  the 

Old  and  New  TesCMaenlB.     Another 

haaa  licfa  nof  ef  gpald  and  bas*i«slie6 

aodgwleeqiie  figunes^  m  ^enridit  of 

which  is  IM  Banqoet  of  the  Gods^  sop^ 

pQsedtoibebf /VoqveroAwtejnu    The 

other  portions  of  die  pahMse  at*  e^naily 

lidi,  bat  do  not  leqvire  minute  diH 

■er^ptiflB.    Ths  Gmrdtms  are  now  but  a 

poor  apology  for  tlvir  ihimcr  magni- 

fiocnee,  natosal  aa  unell  as  avtitUaal ; 

the  plone-tieesy  said  labare  been  thiee 

centaries  old,  hare  been  ent  dairn,  the 

ibantains  ^o  lienger  play,  and  ercn  tile 

pipea  which  supplied  them,  altiioagh 

laid  down  at  an  immense  cost,  have 

been  ceceady  eat  off.     1\e  Loggia  at 

Aie  eztienrity  of  the  gardens  is  a  fine 

example  of  the  powers  of  Doeetm  as  a 

fresco  painter ;  ib  wa^  are  deeorated 

with  caryatides,  animals,  birds,  fhuts, 

and  llowen,  with  a  profosien  almost 

tmrnraUed,  and  with  a  lisrtility  of  ima- 

goation  which  nerer  seems  to  have 

flagged;  few  sobjects  are  repeated,  and 

fhoe  axe  said  to  be  no  less  thanseventy 

lands  oi  birds  introduced  in  tiie  com- 

poRtion.    Although  painted  three  cen- 

toriee  ago,  and  exposed  to  the  inele- 

mency  of  the  weather  at  all  seasons  of 

&e  year,  the  coloura  are  still  fresh. 

Cav.  Maneini  describes  it  as  entirely 

the  work  of  Dooeno ;  it  ianow  deserted 

and  fidlittg  into  decay. 

3.  The  noble  Palazzo  di  Ahstandrtk 
PttdHj  belonging  to  the  Bufalini,  is 
litnaAedi  near  the  church  of  Si  Fortunato^ 
and  cpecupiea  the  original  site  of  the 
first  faanae  of  the  family.  It  was  built 
by  Alcssandny  on  the  A^andetions  ef  a 
more  aneient  palace  built  by  Camilto, 
^oraanl,  and  YiteHono  Vitelli,  in 


1487,  part  of  which  is  yet  to  be  Inoad 
in  dw  inuMBse  stabtst  laeoipoialsd  in 
the  piusBBt  bnilding,  under  the  nama 
of  fAkUmdmmsm^  and  in  tiia  saloon 
abare^  which  stitt  mains  the  ambtaqms 
of  iteliieaa. 

4.ThePafa»a  FUtiH  alim  Oaum^ 
mtrm  waa  ao  called  fbam  the  finnidry 
of  cannon  which  a^oined  it  whan  the 
city  flonrishad  under  the  sovereignty  of 
die  fiuaily.  The  French  seiaed  sevei^ 
large  csamons  cast  here  with  die  anna 
of  Vilelli,  in  the  invasion  of  1798,  and 
the  estabJisbment  was  then  suppresaed* 
This  palace  was  the  habitation  of  Nic- 
cold,  «tfae  father  of  hk  country,"  already 
meatiened.  The  facade  waa  adorned 
with  grotesque  ecnamcnts  and  am- 
besquea,  and  with  poroelaia  medaHiona 
by  the  brothcia  dt  LmM  deUa  KoUitu 
llie  interior  was  painted  by  Doceno 
and  by  Coladella  Matrice.;  but  their 
works  hare  disappeared,  and  the  large 
chambers  hare  lattery  been  used  aa 


The  Palazzo  Bmfaikd  is  aaid  ta 
have  been  designed  by  Vignola,  during 
bis  mission  to  the  city  from  Gregory 
Xlll.'ibr  die  settlement  of  the  confines 
between  Rome  and  Tuscany.  It  waa 
injured  by  the  earthquafceof  1 789 ;  great 
part  ef  it  was  destroyed,  and  littte  of 
its  grandeur  now  remiuns.  Rerious  to 
that  event.  Cardinal  Bufalini,  while 
bishop  of  Ancona,  added  a  gallery 
which  contained  tibe  St.  John  Baptist 
of  Parmigiaao,  and  ether  fine  pictures, 
now  disnetsed.  Of  those  which  remain, 
the  Bfaoonna  and  Child  of  SimoM  da 
Peforo,  the  fine  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Rieei  attributed  to  TUian,  the  Madonna 
and  Chiid,  with  St  John,  supposed  to 
be  by  Andrea  dei  Sartc,  and  a  por- 
trait by  yamtfykej  may  be  mentioned. 

The  Palazzo  lAfnam,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Miglioruecii 
now  extinct,  was  much  damaged  by 
the  earthquake  of  1789;  its  interior 
was-  painted  by  Tommcuo  Conca,  and' 
it  has  besides  a  large  eolkctien  of  pi»* 
tores  by  the  same  Kand. 

The  Faiazzo  Maneini,  the  bouse  of 
the  learned  and  etttmabie  Cav.  Man> 
oini,  die  indeftitigable  historian  and  bi<^ 
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gtapfaer  of  his  native  city,  U  a  perfect 
muaeum  of  art  and  science,  wholly! 
created  by  himself,  and  ananged  with 
great  taste  and  judgment  in  rooms  de> 
corated  by  his  own  penciL    Among  the 
works  of  art  in  the  collection  the  fol* 
lowing  may  be  mentioned; — Giotto, 
a    cmcifiz    covered    with     miniature 
paintings  of  remarkable  beauty,  for- 
merly  belonging  to  the  Convento  de' 
MM.  Oaservanti.     iMoa  delia  Robbia, 
a  fragment  of  the  Ascension,  in  terra- 
cotta, formerly  in  the  church  of   S. 
Agostino.     Puiro  delta  Francesco,  the 
Coronation  of   the  Virgin,   with    St. 
Francis,  St.  Bemardin,  and  other  saints 
in  the  lower  part ;  the  figures  of  die 
Virgin  and  the  Saviour  are  very  fine, 
Ujeir  dresses  are  tipped  with  gold,  the 
heads  of  the  saints  are  full  of  expres- 
sion.    Six  small  pictures  representing 
St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Jerome,  Sta.  Mar- 
gherita,  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  St.  Mi- 
chael the  archangel,  and  Sta.  Lucia. 
LMca  Siffnorelli,  the  Nativity,  one^  of 
the  masterpieces  of  this  great  artist; 
the    Madonna   and   Child,  with    St. 
Jerome,  S.  Niccolo  di  Bari,  St  Sebas- 
tian, and  a  female  saint,  whose  right 
foot  is  strangely  reversed;    this  fine 
painting  was  executed  for  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Montone.     Pintu- 
ricchio,  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  John.    Raphael,  a  small  but  very 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Annunciation, 
once    the    gradino    bdonging  to  the 
«  Crucifixion "    of  Cardinal    Fesch's 
gallery.    Raffaele  del  ColU,  eight  small 
pictures,  representing  the  Miracles  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament ;  two  other  small 
pictures  by  the  same  hand.   Rono  Ko- 
rentino,  three  small  pictures  expressing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.   N.  Cirpig- 
nani,  a  large  picture  of  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents.    Giorgio  Faeari^  i^t- 
trait  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  on  wood. 
School  of  Ghirlandaio,  Madonna  and 
Child  with  St.  John.    M.  A.  Cara- 
naggio,    Icarus,      Guidot  a    beautiful 
little  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.   Giwr- 
cino,  a  Pieti.   Annibale  Caracci,  a  boy 
and  cat,  perfect.   Baroccio,  the  mathe- 
matician teaching  two  boys ;  a  School- 
n^aster.   Salvator  Rosa^  an  old  man  ; 


three  battle-pieces.  Carlo  MaraUa, 
Sta.  Anna  instructing  the  infant  Ma- 
donna. Cetart  Maggieri  of  Urbino,  a 
large  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  saints  in  adoration  (S.  Jerome,  S. 
Bemardin  of  Siena,  S.  Antony  of  Pa- 
dua, and  S.  Antonio  Abate),  formerly 
in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino.  Andrea 
Locatelli,  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  a 
dance  of  country-people.  Ciro  Ferri, 
Christ  at  the  colunm.  Gherardo  delta 
Noite  (Honthurst),  Christ  crowned  with 
thorns.  CA«v.  Franceeco  di  Maneini, 
of  St  Angelo  in  Vado,  the  Flagellation, 
the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  and  the 
Saviour  in  cluaro>scuro.  Cialli,  a  mo* 
dem  picture  of  the  interior  of  the 
Capuchin  convent,  which  seems  to  sur- 
pass the  original  of  the  same  subject  by 
Granet  The  Gallery  of  Prints  con- 
tains Albert  Durers  St.  Eustachius, 
Marcus  Gruters  print  of  the  Last 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  Conca's 
original  designs  for  the  Cupola,  Dome' 
7iico  Mwatorts  original  sketch  for  his 
picture  in  Pisa  cathedral,  prints  by 
Bruyn,  &c.  In  an  upper,  room  is  an 
interesting  collection  illustrative  of  ihe 
fossil  geology  of  the  Apennines,  various 
antiquities,  and  a  small  cabinet  of. 
medals. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gitti  di  Cas- 
tello  is  .the  Monte  di  Belvedere,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  site  of  Tusci, 
the  favourite  vitla  of  the  younger  PUny, 
Others  have  concluded,  from  various 
remains,  and  from  traces  of  Roman 
foundations  which  have  been  discovered 
on  the  spot,  that  Palmolara  is  more 
probably  the  site ;  but  all  are  agreed 
that  it  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Tifemum,  the  ancient  name  of  Cittd. 
di  Castello.     Pliny,  indeed,  thus  de- 
scribes its ;  situation:   '^Oppidum.  est 
proediis  nostris  vicinum,  nomine  Tifer- 
num."     He  says  that  it  was  placed 
among  an    amphitheatre   of  wooded 
mountains,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  gra- 
dually  rising  firom  the  plain,  whose  ler~ 
tile    meadows  were    watered    by   the 
Tiber;  the  lower  hills  were  clothed 
with  vines  and  shrubs,  and  the  breezes 
from  the  upper  Apennines  purified  the 
air  and  rendered  it  salubrious.   .  ile 
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I  nreferred  it  to  hb  other  viUai,  and  has 

left  a  miDUte  deMiiption  of  it  in  his 

i  beautifbl   letter   to   Apollinaru    (lib. 

/  ▼.«  Ep.  6).  Citti  di  CasteUo  was  made 
a  bishopric  a.d.  300,  but  the  see  was 
divided  by  Leo.  X.,  in  1520,  in  order 
to  create  the  neighbouring  diocese  of 
BcfTgo  S.  Sepolcro.  The  fair,  once  the 
retort  of  rich  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
■Italy,  has  now  declined  to  a  second* 
rate  gathering  of  the  provincial  traders ; 
it  b^ins  on  the  23rd  and  lasts  to  the 
31st  August. 

ROUTE  19. 

SAN  GIDSTINO  TO  BORGO  SAN  SEPOLCAO 
AND  AREZZO. 

28  Miles. 

It  haa  been  already  mentioned'  in 
the  previous  route  that  on  descending 
the  Apennines  irom  Urbino  to  Citti 
di  Castello  a  road  branches  off  at 
San  Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and,  proceeding  thenoe  into  Tuscany, 
falls  into  the  great  post-road  between 
Rome  and  Florence  at  Arezzo.  This 
enables  travellers  desirous  of  reaching 
Florence  from  the  shores  of  the  Adria- 
tic to  visit  many  interesting  towns  in 
their  way,  and  indeed  opens  »  txact  of 
country  hitherto  but  little  known  to 
English  tourists* 

The  papal  frontier  is  passed  at  the 
village  of  Cotpaja  (three  miles),  and  we 
enter  Tuscany  atthe  town  of 

1  m.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (Inn, 
Aquila  Nera  del  Fiorentino,  very  tole- 
rable). Borgo  was  formerly  a  fortified 
town,  but  nearly  all  its  towers  were 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  by  which 
Citta  di  CasteUo  so  severely  suffered. 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro  may  be  called  a 
city  of  painters,  for  no  provincial  town 
in  Italy  has  produced  so  many ;  and  a 
long  list  of  eminent  names  might  be 
added  to  show  that  in  literature  and 
soienee  it  is  scarcely  less  distinguished 
than  its  more  opulent  neighbours.  The 
names  of  Pietro  della  Francesea,  Raf- 
faele  del  Cailiie,  Santi  di  Tito,  Cris- 
toforo  Gherardi,  and  numerous  otiiers 
•  of  viniire  or  less  note,-  are  sufficient  to 
justify  tlie.paitialitydf  local  histoiians, 


who  have  called  it  a  sdiool  of  art: 
indeed  Lanzi  has  remarked  that  Pietro 
della  Franoesca  himself  is  one  of  those 
painters  who  form  an  era  in  art  This 
remarkable  man,  whom  a  recent  writer 
(Quart.  Rev,,  czzxi.)  has  described  as 
"  one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters 
of  his  time,"  was  bom  about  1398.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  who  suo* 
cessfully  treated  the  effects  of  light, 
and  made  his  designs  subservient  to 
principles  of  perspective.  The  same 
able  writer,  himself  an  authority  of  the 
highest  character,  states  tliat  **  Pietro 
was  the  guest  of  Giovanni  Sauti  in 
Urbino  in  1469.  His  portraiU  of  the 
duke  (then  Comit  Federigo)  and  his 
consort  Battista  Sforza,  forming  a  dyp- 
tich,  are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
A  single  8{>ecimen  only  of  his  talents 
remains  at  Urbino;  but  in  his  native 
city,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  many  of  his 
works  are  still  extant.  *  *  *.  Lastly, 
this  master  was  skilled  above  all  his 
contemporaries  in  perspective  and  geo- 
metry, and  Vasari  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
*  the  most  important  information  that 
exists  on  such  subjects  is  derived  from 
him.'  His  MSS.were  deposited  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Urbino,  and  some  of 
them  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marini  family  at  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro. 
The  most  distinguished  contemporary 
painters  of  Romagna  and  Umlwia  are 
.said  to  have  studied  under  Pietro  della 
Francesea.  Among  these,  Melozzo  da 
Forli  and  Luca  Signorelli  confirm  such 
a  tradition  .by  their  works  more  than 
Pietro  Perugino." — Quarterly  Review. 

Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Umbria  subject  to  the  Holy  See, 
but  in  1440  Eugenius  IV.  transferred 
it  to  the  Florentines.  It  w^  raised  to 
municipal  rank  by  Leo  X.  m  1515. 

7%0  CathedrcU  is  a  fine  building  with 
three  aisles,  and  is  said  to  date  from  the 
time  of  the  Abbot  Roderigo  Bonizzo,  in 
1012.  .  It  was  made  a  cathedral  when 
Borgo  obtained  the  rank  of  a  city.  On 
entering  the  building  by  the  principal 
door,  the  Graiiani  chapel,  the  1st  on 
the  right  hand,  contains  a  fine. work 
painted  for  the  family  by  Paima  Gio- 
vane :  it  rqpresemts  the  Assumption,  w' 
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lbe  twtlvie  anoBtles  in  the  foregioiincl, 
aod  is  Rmarkable  for  its  rich  coUnuong 
no  le«  thaii  for  ite  nneral  effect.  Tbc 
Ventura  chapel  (me  4tfa)  hai  m  £ne 
painting  by  Santi  di  Tiio,  representing 
the  incredulity  of  St  Thomas.  The 
6th  has  a  copy  of  Rosso  Fionentino's 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  now  in  fhe 
•Church  of  the  Otrphaas,  by  the  hand  of 
Gw.  Baititta  Cungi,  The  chapei  of 
the  SS.  Saeiainento  contains  a  fine  mo- 
dern work,  the  Anime  pui^gante,  by 
OualH^  In  the  Chair  is  the  Resui^ 
Teetion  by  RafaeU  del  CoUe,  the  Cra- 
cafixion  by  Ckialli^  and  a  repetition  by 
Pietro  Pervgino  of  his  great  picture  of 
the  Ascension,  now  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Pefaer  at  Perugia.  It  is  recorded 
•by  Cav.  Mancini  that  this  copy  was 
painted  at  Florence,  and  brought  hither 
on  men's  shoulders  "con  spesa  gnnris- 
sima."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church*  is  the  Madonna  del  Rosario 
sustained  by  angels,  by  Antomo  CavmU 
luccu  Near  it  is  the  Holy  IVinity  with 
St  Andrew,  Sta.  Cristina,  and  the  Mag- 
dalen, by  Cfterubino  JUbertifO.  native 
painter,  known  also  as  an  engraver  of 
the  works  of  Michael  Angdo.  Lower 
<down,  the  Pichi  chapel  has  a  T^atiTity 
by  another  native  artist.  Durante  Ah- 
Merit,  The  Laudi  chapel  contains  a 
jQne  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by 
Oiov4umi  de'  Fecchi,  also  a  native 
painter,  and  pupil  of  Ra&ele  d^l  Colle. 
The  last  diapei  has  a  Crucifixion  by 
Giovanni  Alberii,  the  painter  of  the 
Sala  Clementina  in  (be  Vatican,  and 
the  brother  of  Cherubino  already  men- 
tioned. Over  the  door  of  Ike  tacrisiy 
is  a  grand  painting  lepNsenting  the 
Almighty  supported  by  angds,  by  Rt^ 
faele  del  (MU,  The  sacristy  contains 
a  Bi^ism  of  the  Saviour,  by  Pietre 
detla  Francesca,  with  a  giadioo  repre- 
senting various  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
iohn  Baptist  The  fine  iresco  of  vaii- 
ons  saints  is  by  Gerino  da  Pittofa, 
j>upil  of  Pinturicchio. 

The  ancient  Church  ^  S.  Franwteo 
with  its  ridi  Gothic  doorway,  whose 
ohotr  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
wntings  by  Giotto,  contains  a  St. 
rands  Tpeeiring-tfie  ttigmata^  by  Oto* 


voxMi  de^  Fecehi^  and  Christ  disputiag 
with  the  doctors,  a  line  work  of  Dom^ 
moo  Paaeignano,  The  ncristy  oontaine 
a  picture  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Nicho- 
las by  Durante  Alberts 

The  Church  of  die  Madonna  dette 
GrttxiB  has  a  fine  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna by  Rajfaete  del  CoUe,  which  can 
only  be  seen  by  permission  of  the  bishop, 
and  a  picture  of  S.  Kocco  and  S.  Sebas- 
tian by  Gi».  Battkta  Cungi, 

T%e  Church  of  the  Orphanw  conitBiTB 
a  splendid  work  of  Rote*  Ftortntmo, 
characterised  by  its  rich  colouring  and 
composition,  Kpresenting  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  which  Vasari  mentions 
with  praise ;  and  an  Anmmciation  attri- 
butea  to  Raffaele  Scaminoni,  another 
native  painter. 

The  Chmvh  of  the  Servifef  contains  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Francis ^d*As8i8i,  by  M»f»arascio;  a 
finely- composed  Presentation  in  the 
Temple  by  Gitwanni  de*  Feet^;  an 
Annunciatbn,  variously  attributed  to 
Matteo  Roselli,  Pomarancio,  and  Do- 
menico  Passignano ;  and  a  fine  Assump. 
tion  by  Taddeo  GaddL 

The  Church  <f  S.  Ckiara  has  at  fhe 
high  altar  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  Francis,  Sta.  Clara,  and  two 
other  saints,  by  PieirodeUa  Frcmeesea  ; 
and  a  St.  Andrew  painted  in  fresco  by 
Chendnn9  Aiberti  on  the  walls  of  the 
family  chapel. 

The  Church  if  the  PP.  Minori  0»- 
MTvanti  has  the  Adomtion  of  the  Magi, 
full  of  expression  and  colouring,  by 
Baaano  (Leandro  da  Ponte) ;  Ibie  Na- 
tivity of  the  Virgin,  by  Giovanni  d^ 
Ftooki ;  a  Crucifixion  by  Pauignimof 
and  in  the  choir  a  fine  Assumption  by 
Raffaele  del  CWfe. 

7%e  ChurchafS,Rocco\mBtLVtfy1bae 
painting  of  the  Resurrection  by  RaffaeU 
delCoUe. 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  deUa  MRoo- 
rieordia,  now  the  chapel  of  the  hgispita], 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  plagoe  in 
1348,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  saixlts,  by  Pietro  de&u 
Pranc^ta. 

The  aneiettt  Ch»ard%  if  S.  Antomio 
Abatey  buih  ia  13jU»,  has  a  Miiivrkftble 
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of  Raffaele  del  CoUe.  In  the  choir  is 
another  disputed  picture)  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  by  PeruginOy  but  by  others 
considered  to  be  by  Innacenzio  da  Imola, 
A  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
in  the  sacristy,  hasJimodem  ioBcription 
orer  it  affirming  it  to  be  the  production 
of  Raphael,  bat  aathorities  seem  want* 
ing  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

Between  the  SoYara  and  the  Tiber, 
a  lew  miles  west  of  S.  Leo,  is  another 
interesting  town,  Anghiarif  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  there  June 
29,  H40,  between  Piocinino,  the  Mi- 
lanese general,  and  the  Florentine  army 
under  Giovanni  Paolo  Orsini.  Picei* 
nino  previous  to  the  battle  occupied 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  and  so  unprepared 
were  the  Florentines  for  an  attack,  that 
Mi<^lotto  Attendolo  had  barely  time 
to  occupy  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber 
before  the  Milanese  arrived.  For  tw« 
hours  this  bridge  was  the  scene  of  a 
desperate  struggle  between  the  com- 
batants ;  it  was  several  times  forced  by 
the  Milanese,  who  on  one  occasion 
made  their  way  to  the  walb  of  Anglu- 
ari ;  but  they  were  again  and  agun  re<- 
pulised,  until  at  length  the  Florentines 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  and 
making  good  their  ground  on  the  other 
side  of  Sie  river.  By  this  manoBtnrse 
they  divided  the  two  wings  of  Picei<- 
nino^s  army,  and  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Piccinioo  himself  was  com* 
pelled  to  retire  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and  half  his  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  immense,  no  less  than  400 
officers  and  3000  horses  being  captured 
by  the  conquerors. 

Almost  due  north  of  Anghiari  is 
Capre^e,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Singema,  a  little  town  which  has 
become  memorable  as  die  birthplace  of 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  bom  here  in 
147i.  [Between  Anghiari  and  Aiettso 
the  toad  passes  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Acuto,  a  remarkaUe  conical  hiB,  formed 
of  serpentine— a  very  int^esting  point 
for  the  geological  traveller. — P.] 

24  m.  Arbzzo,  described  in  Roat«27. 


I         Staadaxd  painted  on  both  sides  by  Luoa 

Signarelli:  on  one    is  the  Crucifixion 

I         wath  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 

I         beautifQl  and  toackiog  in  its  effect^ 

with  a  fine  landscape  and  every  figure 

fall  of  ezprcsion ;  en  the  other  is  S. 

Antonio  Abate  and  S.  Eligio.    This 

is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  the  city, 

and  is  in  excellent  conditioB. 

I  The  Chueck  9f  S,  J^foiimo  contains 

i        the  Nativity  of  l3he  Saviour,  by  the  school 

'         of  Caracd  ;  a  picture  of  the  Baptism  of 

the  Saviouj;,  by  Gio,  Battiaia  Cumfi  (9)  ; 

and  another   representing  the  Viigin 

snbduiag  Satan^  by  Getino  da  PUtsfcLj 

faesring  his  name,  and  the  date  1502. 

T^e  Ouarch  of  the  Comvemt  </&  Lea, 
outside  the  gate  of  Castello,  lormcrly 
faeionging  In  the  nuns  of  S.  Chiara, 
contains  a  fisesco  of  the  saint  attributed 
by  some  to  Oieruhow  A&erti^  and  by 
oUiezs  to  Raffaek  del  Colle  or  his  school. 
The  Jfon/s  di  Pkta  oeoitains  the 
lieseo  of  the  Resurrection,  by  Pieiro 
delta  FroMoeeeoj  which  Vasari  describes 
as  the  best  of  aU  his  works. 

A  very  interesting  but  hilly  road 
leads  from  Borgo  SaaSepoloro  to  Arezzo, 
a  distamy  of  twenty-four  miles.  It 
crosses  the  Tiber  soon  after  leaving 
£orgo,  and  passes  the  Sovara  near  the 
!iiOiiitier  custom-house  of  Fontaneta, 
jmffn^ipAm^  thenge  the  banks  of  the 
Cerfone  as  far  as  S.  Donnino,  where  the 
mad  soon  beg^is  to  descend  to  Arezzo. 
A  short  distance  east  of  Fontaueta  is 
the  village  of  CUeraa,  which  contains 
in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  some 
remarkable  pictures  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  first  of  &ese  is  by /2a|fade  del  Colle, 
xe|)iesenting  the  Saviour  surrounded 
by  angels,  with  St.  Francis  and  the 
archangel  Michael  in  the  lower  portion. 
Another,  by  i^MBwrondo,  represents  the 
Gmcifixion.  Hie  same  subject  in  fresco, 
with  the  Madonna  and  St.  John,  in  an 
adjoining  chapel,  has  been  attributed 
to  Raphael,  bi^  it  is  more  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  School  of  Pemgino,  A  St. 
Fnmcis  and  St.  Jerome  have  also  been 
attributed  to  Raphael,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  the  work 
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ROUTE  20. 

CITTA  01  CA8TELL0  TO  OUBBIO. 

35  Miles. 

The  first  part  of  this  route  carries  us 
along  the  excellent  road  which  leads 
due  south  from  Citt^  di  Castello  to 
Perugia.  It  ibllows  the  left  bank  of 
llie  Tiber  as  far  as  Monte  Castelli,  where 
it  crosses  the  river,  and  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  until  it  recrosses  it  at 
Fratta. 

15  m.  Fra^/a,  a  small  town,  with  a 
population  of  4600  souls,  including 
its  dependencies.  It  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  Pitulunif  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Roman  army  after  their  defeat  by  Han- 
nibal. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance  as  a  strong- 
hold, and  from  its  attachment  to  the 
church  it  acquired  the  titles  of  "  No- 
bile,"  "  Insigne,"  and  "  Fidelissima,^* 
from  successive  pontiffs.  During  the 
struggles  between  the  republicans  of 
Perugia  and  the  popes,  Fratta  was  fre- 
quency the  scene  of  contests  between 
Aeir  hostile  armies  ;  and  the  Peru- 
gians  were  on  several  occasions  in  the 
fourteenth  century  victorious  over  the 
German  mercenaries  beneath  the  walls 
of  the  town.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
their  defeat  in' 1406  by  Braccio  Forte- 
braccio,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to 
obedience  as  a  dependency  of  Perugia. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  iron- 
works and  its  earthenware. 

A  road  from  hence  branches  east- 
ward by  Civiteila  Rauieri  and  Abbadia 
di  Campo  Reggiano  to  Gubbio,  through 
S.  Arigelo  and  Sermonte. 

20  m.  GuBBio.  (Inn,  Locanda  di 
Spemiche.)  This  interesting  town,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  Monte  Ingino,  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Umbrian 
city  of  Iguviiim,  whose  possession  was 
considered  of  so  much  importance  by 
CflBsar  in  his  invasion.  The  present 
population,  including  the  dependen- 
cies, amounts  to  16,968  souls.  The 
town,  which  is  well  built,  is  entirely  of 
the  middle-age  character,  and  is  re- 
markable, like  most  other  towns  in  the 


States  of  the  Church,  for  its  courteous 
and  intelligent  society.  The  ancient 
city  extended  furdier  into  the  plain 
previous  to  its  partial  destruction  by 
the  Goths ;  in  1155  it  was  besieged  and 
threatened  with  ruin  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  but  it  was  preserved  by  the 
interposition  of  its  patron  saint  and 
bishop,  S.  Ubaldo. 

The  Cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Ma- 
rian and  St.  James  Martyr,  the  College 
of  Sta.  Christiana,  the  celebrated  Pa- 
lace of  the  dukes  of  Urbino,  and  other 
public  buildings,  are  well  worthy  of  a 
visit  The  Palace  was  built  by  Lu- 
ciano Lauranna,  architect  of  the  palace 
of  Urbino,  and  decorated  in  the  same 
style  as  that  remarkable  edifice.  Though 
containing  fewer  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnificence,  it  is  still  a  fine  example 
of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  known  under  the 
name  of  cinquecento;  and  probably 
no  idea  of  that  beautiful  style  can  be 
formed  so  well  as  by  a  careful  study  of 
these  two  palaces.  Among  its  inlaid 
ornaments  may  be  traced  the  insignia  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  conferred  upon 
Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  by  Henry  VII. 
In  the  church  of  the  Olivetaniaxe  fres- 
coes of  the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  €uid 
of  the  history  of  St.  Benedict  by  J^qf 
faele  del  Colle,  which  Lanzi  notices 
with  praise.  The  execution  and  design 
of  these  works  are  particularly  eom^ 
mended  by  the  same  authority,  who 
pronounces  the  highest  eulogium  by- 
comparing  the  figure  of  ♦*  Virtue"  to 
a  sibyl  by  Raphael. 

An  inscription,  or  lapide,  marks  the 
house  occupied  by  Dante  during  his 
residence  at  Gubbio ;  the  intimacy 
which  he  here  formed  with  Oderigi, 
the  missal-painter,  and  the  merits  of 
the  latter  as  an  artist,  are  immortalized 
by  the  great  poet.  Par,,  xi.  1 00 : — 
Oh,  diss'  io  lui,  non  sei  ta  Oderisi. 

L'onor  di  Eugubto,  «  Vonor  di  quella  ante 

Che  allominare  ^  chiam&ta  in  Purisi  ? 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Gubbio  is 
derived  from  the  celebrated  Eugubian 
tablet,  which  have  excited  the  atten- 
tion and  curiosity  of  the  learned  men 
of  Europe  during  the  last  four  cen- 
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people  of  Italy  generally  and  among 
the  Umbri,  wa«  much  more  recent 
than  the  fitnucan,  and  that  the  Etrus- 
can literature  wai  commom  t.->  the 
Umbri.  He  might  alto  hav  added 
that  these  inscriptions  leave  litne  donbt 
that  the  Latin  language  was  mainly 
derived  from  the  l^mbrian.  The  tables 
present  moreover  manj,  peculiarities  to 
which  we  would  desire  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  tourist.  The  lines, 
like  the  Etruscan  and  other  ancient 
languages,  run  from  right  to  left ;  the 
letters  show,  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  the  Umbrian  character 
and  that  form  of  ancient  Greek  which 
we  call  Pelasgic.  The  Umbrian  £bscrij9- 
tions  appear  to  be  of  various  dat^,  for 
the  spelling  of  several  words  which  oc- 
cur in  the  different  plates  is  dissimilar. 
The  connection  of  the  Umbri  with  the 
Greeks  is  shown  by  the  names  of  their 
deities  in  these  tables,  most  of  which 
are  of  Greek  origin;  and  numerous 
other  Greek  words  occur  almost  with*  * 
out  change.  In  one  of  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  the 
words  Aatle  (catulus)  and  kunt^  occur; 
the  last  is  curious  as  an  argument  i]f| 
favour  of  the  reputed  origin  of  the 
Umbri  from  the  Gauls,  by  which  of 
course  the  Celtic  nation  generally  is 
implied.  The  Latin  inscriptions  are 
hi^^hly  interesting  to  the  philological 
student ;  the  letter  O  is  used  in  place 
of  V ;  G,  a  letter  supposed  to  have 
been  unknown  before  B.C.  353,  is  also 
to  be  recognised ;  pir  («r«^)  is  used  for 
fire,  punt  for  bread,  and  vinu  for  wine. 
Gubbio  W4a  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Umbrian  communities 
whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  tables, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  answer  to  Juvis- 
cana.  As  a  proof  of  its  consequence 
it '{is  stated  by  Passeriui  that  it  had 
coppec^mines  in^^Aieighbouriug  moun- 
tains and  coined  its  own  money.  The 
epigraph  on  these  t^ins,  which  are  not 
uncommon,  is  ikuvini. 

There  is  a  direct  road  from  Gubbio 
to  Perugia  across  the  plain  of  the  Tiber, 
distant  25  miles;  travellers  therefore 
who  wish,  to  visit  that  interesting  <}ity 
need  not  retrace  their  ste^w.  Two  oth 
h3 


furies.    They    were    found    in    1441 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter  Apenninus,    in   a   subterranean 
chamber  tessellated  with   remarkable 
emblems.    Ooncioli,  who  published  his 
Annotations  in  1673,  states  that  nine 
tables  were  discovered,    that   two   of 
them  were  carried  to  Venice  in  1540 
to  be  interpreted,  that  they  were  pre- 
served in  the  ducal  palace  among  the 
greatest  rarities,  but  were  never  restored 
to  Gabbio.    This  account  however  is 
rejected  by  most  other  commentators, 
and  indeed  is  disproved  by  the  treaty 
for  the  sale  of  the  seven  tables  to  the 
comune  of  Gubbio  in    1456,  eighty- 
four  years    previous    to    the    alleged 
journey  to  Venice.    These  seven  tables, 
now  preserved  at  Gubbio,  are  of  bronze, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  four  in  Um- 
brian, two  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Etruscan 
and  Latin  characters.     Among  the  nu- 
merous antiquaries  who  have  written  in 
illustration  of  these  inscriptions,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  that  Buona- 
rotti,  in  his  Supplement  to  Dempster, 
by  whom  fac-similes  were  first  pub- 
lished, considered  them  as  articles  of 
treaties  between  the  States  of  Umbria ; 
Bourguet,  Gori,  and  Bartletti  thought 
that  they  were  forms  of  pirayer  among 
the  Pelasgi  afler  the  decline  of  their 
power;  Maffei  and  Passeri,  that  they 
were  statutes,  or  donations  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  whik  Lanzi  conceived  that 
they  related  solely  to  the  sacrificial 
rites  of  the  various  towns  of  the  Um- 
brian confederacy,  an  opinion  in  which 
most  subsequent  antiquaries  have  been 
disposed  to   concur.     Dr.  Lepsius  of 
Berlin,  struck  by  the  assertion  of  Lanzi 
that  the  language  of  the  tables  is  full 
of  archaisms,  and  bears  great  affinity 
to  the  Etruscan  dialect,  visited  Gubbio 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  as 
philological  illustrations  of  the  form- 
ation of  Latin.    His  work  is  perhaps 
the  most  complete  rktume  of  toe  dis- 
sertations and  arguments  on  the  tabl^ 
which  has  yet  appeared ;  and,  from  a 
careful  comparison  of  these  with  his 
own  observations,  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion, now  universally  admitted,  that 
the  Latiti  language^  both  among  the 
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Toads  lead  from  Gabbio  across  the 
xnountains  to  the  Strada  del  Fttrlo :  the 
first  southward  to  Faeondino,  where  it 
falls  into  the  high  post-road,  by  which 
we  may  proceed  south  to  Foligno ;  the 
second  to  La  Schitggia,  by  which  we 
may  proceed  northwards  to  Urbino  and 
the  Adriatic.'— (See  Route  16.)  The 
distance  from  »Gubbio  to  Urbino  is 
about  37  milesk 

ROUTE  21. 

CITTA  DI  CASTEIXO  TO   PEBOGIA, 

About  30  Hiles. 

The  first  part  of  this  road,  as  far  as 
Fratta,  is  described  in  the  preceding 
Route.  It  is  an  excellent  road  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  affords 
not  only  the  direct,  but  by  far  the  best, 
means  of  proceeding  from  Cittd,  di  Cas- 
tello  to  Perugia,  unless  the  traveller 
desires  to  visit  Arezzo  and  the  lake  of 
Trasimene.  The  roads  which  are  now 
open  between  the  towns  situated  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  admirable  lines  of  communication 
which  connect  them  with  Urbino  and 
the  Adriatic,  cannot  fail  to  make  known 
an  interesting  district  of  Southern  Italy 
which  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  visited 
by  English  travellers.  In  many  in- 
stances these  roads  are  the  direct  lines 
between  Romagna  and  the  capital ;  and 
although  they  are  not  supplied  with 
post-horses,  diere  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  vetturini  for  the  journey  at 
almost  all  the  provincial  towns  through 
which  they  pass. 

15  m.  Fratta,  A  road,  described 
in  the  preceding  Route,  branches  off 
from  this  place  to  Gubbio,  whence 
there  are  two  roads  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  the  Flaminian  Way. 

From  Fratta  the  road  follows  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  as  fkr  as  Rasina, 
whence  a  branch  leads  direct  to  Perugia 
by  the  Ponte  Patoli.  Another  branch 
follows  the  bend  of  the' Tiber  through 
a  well-cultivated  country,  and  crosses 
the  river  by  Ponte  Felcino ;  it  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  former. 

16  m.  Perugia  (Route  27). 


ROUTE  22. 

PERUGIA   TO  NAKNI,  BT  TODI. 

About  49  Miles, 

This  is  a  shorter  route  than  that 
through  Foligno  and  Temi,  but  it  is 
not  a  post-road.  It  is  travelled  by  a 
vettura  three  times  a  week,  taking  two 
days  for  the  journey. 

It  leaves  the  Foligno  road  at  the 
gates  of  Perugia,  and  follows  tiiecomsc 
of  the  Tiber,  crossing  it  about  seven 
miles  from  the  town,  and  proceeding 
thence  along  its  left  bank. 

25  m.  ToDi  {Inn,  Corona,  very  toler- 
able). This  ancient  Umbrian  city  is 
situated  on  a  hill  commanding  magni- 
ficent views  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  so  high  as  to  be  a  conspicuous 
object  for  a  great  distance. 

"  exoelso  sammum  qua  vertlce  mentis 

Devexom  latere  pendet  Tader." 

Sil.  Ital. 

It  is  now  a  small  provincial  town  of 
2925  inhabitants;  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  Etruscan 
walls.  These  present  in  many  parts 
some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
regular  masonry  to  be  met  with  in  the 
cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  Volterra ;  the  stones  are 
laid  in  horizontal  courses,  and  some  of 
them  are  dovetailed.  They  generally 
alternate,  one  course  being  narrow  and 
the  next  broad.  Numerous  phalli  may 
be  traced.  Another  interesting  ruin 
is  the  extensive  building  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy  among 
antiquaries;  some  calling  it  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  for  whose  worship  the  ancient 
city  was  celebrated,  while  others  regard 
it  as  a  basilica  of  the  time  of  the  early 
emperors. 

The  Cathedral,  a  Gothic  building, 
contains  some  frescoes  which  deserve 
examination.  The  church  of  the  Ma- 
donna  di  Consolaxione,  built  in  the 
fbrm  of  a  Greek  cross,  is  remarkable 
for  its  cluster  of  cupolas,  considered 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Bramante. 
The  church  of  <S.  Fwrtuaato  has  a  rich 
Gothic  doorway. 

About  halfway^-between  Todi  and 
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I  Nana  is  Caatel  Todinq^  with  a  imall 
09teria.  Beyond  it*  and  a  few  mUes 
before  reaching  S.  Gfemini,  is  Cartoh, 
the  site  of  the  Umbrian  city  of  CarsuliB. 
Among  its  ruins  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch  are  still  visible. 

Near  S.  Gemini  (1-1  m.  from  Todi) 
the  road  divides  into  two  branches; 
that  on  the  left  leads  to  Temi  (10  m.), 

\        that  on  the  right  to  Nami,  also  distant 

k        about  10  miles. 

f  %i  m,  Nabni  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  23. 

MONTEVlAfCONS  TO  OBVIBTO,  CITTA 
]>JBU^  PlSVEy  AND  PEBUOIA. 

Montefiaseone  to  Orvieto,  18  m. 
Orvieto  to  C.  dellaPieve,  30  m, 
C.  della  Pieve  to  Chiusi,  8  m. 
C.  dellaPieve  to  Perugia,  26  m. 

This  interesting  Route  opens  a  new 
and  comparatively  miknown  line  of 
communication  between  the  two  post* 
roads  from  Rome  to  Florence;  and 
tourists  who  are  already  acquainted 
with  those  roads  will  be  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  variety  to 
the  journey  between  the  two  great 
capitals.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find 
a  more  agreeable  digression  from  the 
beaten  tract  of  travellers,*  whether  we 
regard  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  or  the 
interest  of  Orvieto  and  Citta  della 
Pieve  in  the  history  of  art.  Those 
tourists  who  desire  to  explore  the 
Etruscan  remains  at  Chiusi,  the  capital 
of  Porsenna,  may  easily  combine  that 
object  with  this  route,  and  may  even 
extend  their  excursion  to  Montepul- 
ciano.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Via  Cassia  throughout  a  great  portion 
of  its  course  will  also  enable  the  tra- 
veller who  is  desirous  of  exploring  that 
part  of  Tuscany  to  proceed  by  this 
route  from  Chiusi  through  the  fertile 
Val  di  Chiana  to  Arezzo.  The  road 
which  we  shall  here  describe  from 
Montefiaseone  to  Orvieto  and  Perugia 
is  everywhere  excellent ;  but  the  inns 
are  small  and  indifferently  provided, 
an  objection  which  is  only  to  be  re- 
moved by  an  increased  influx  of  tra- 


The  road  turns  off  from  the  Roman 
road  at  Montefiaseone  close  to  the 
*'  A^uila  Nera,*'  the  inn  of  the  vet- 
turini  at  that  place.  Soon  afrer  entering 
it,  an  old  church  is  passed  with  a  curious 
balcony  and  pointed  doorway.  The 
country  is  extremely  pretty,  bearing  in 
many  parts  a  great  resemblance  to  Eng- 
lish scenery,  and  diversified  by  occa- 
sional prospecti  of  the  lake  of  Bolaena 
on  the  left.  As  wa  approach  Orvieto^ 
it  becomes  highly  cultivated,  and  the 
lower  hills  are  covered  with  olive-trees 
and  vineyardsr  The  first  view  of  Or- 
vieto is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  imagin'^ 
able ;  the  plain  of  the  Paglia  is  sur- 
rounded by  hills  of  picturesque  and 
broken  outline,  and  from  the  midst  of 
the  plain  rises  the  immense  rock  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  completely 
isolated,  and  bearing  evidence  of  its 
great  strength  as  a  military  position  in 
the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages.  As 
we  descend  the  hill  into  the  fertile 
plain  of  the  Paglia,  which  may  b^ 
seen  winding  in  the  distance,  the  fine 
forms  of  the  mountains,  and  the  mag- 
nificent aspect  of  the  city  as  it  varies 
with  every  tiun  in  the  road,  present  a 
panorama  of  the  most  striking  interest. 

The  position  of  Orvieto  derives  a 
great  part  of  its  peculiar  beauty  from 
the  escarped  rock  of  volcanic  tufa  on 
which  it  stands.  It  was  once  strongly 
fortified,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  re- 
mains of  its  middle-age  walls  an4 
towers,  and  its  now  deserted  fortress. 
The  base  of  the  rock  is  washed  by  the 
Paglia,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  at 
Tor  di  Moiite,  a  little  further  south. 

18  m.  OaviETo  (/nn,  Aquila  Bi- 
anca,  very  tolerable  for  a  country  inn 
seldom  visited  by  travellers).  The 
first  appearance  of  Orvieto  bespeaks  its 
Etruscan  origin  to  every  tourist  who 
has  studied  the  characteristics  of  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Etrurial  It  is  sup-> 
nosed  to  represent  the  Herbanum  of 
Pliny  ;  but  although  numerous  Etrus- 
can inscriptions  have  been  found  there, 
nothing  is  known  of  its  early  history. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Guelph  party.  The 
local  chroniclers  record  the  names  ' " 
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no  less  than  thirty-two  popes  who  re- 
sided at  various  periods  within  its 
walls,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
driven  to  seek  the  security  of  its  im- 
pregnable position  by  the  troubles  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Orvieto  at  the  present  time  is  the 
chief  city  of  a  delegation  comprehend- 
ing  a  population  of  24,877  souls,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  cardinal  bishop. 
The  population  of  the  city  itself  in 
1835  was  6210. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  Italian 
Gothic,  and  in  many  other  respects  is 
without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  art. 
It  is  built  of  black  and  white  marble, 
like  the  cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Flo- 
rence ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  free 
from  the  bizarre  effect  produced  by  the 
strong  contrast  of  colours  in  both  of 
those  celebrated  structures.  The  fa- 
cade, with  its  bright  mosaics  and  mar- 
ble sculptures,  bold  and  varied  as  those 
of  the  bronze  doors  of  Pisa,  is  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  in  richness  of  material 
or  in  beauty  of  effect.  The  interior  pre- 
sents the  largest  collection  of  sculpture 
belonging  to  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  enriched  by  the  famous 
paintings  of  Luca  Signorelli,  from 
which  Michael  Angelo  did  not  disdain 
to  borrow  for  his  great  picture  of  the 
Last  Judgment. 

This  remarkable  building  owes  its 
origin  to  the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  which 
occurred,  according  to  the  church  tradi- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury  (See  Route  26).  The  pope,Urban 

IV.,  being  then  resident  at  Orvieto,  the 
priest  who  had  been  convinced  by  the 
miracle  procteded  to  this  place  to  obtain 
absolution  for  his  doubts,  and  brought 
with  him  the  linen  and  other  relics  of  the 
altar  upon  which  the  blood  had  fallen. 
The  pope  attended  by  several  cardinals 
met  the  relics  at  i  he  bridge  of  Rio  Chiaro, 
and  resolved  that  an  edifice  should  at 
once  be  erected  to  receive  them.  .  Lo' 
renzo  Maitani,  the  celebrated  Sienese 
architect,  gave  the  design,  and  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Pope  Nicholas  VI.  in 
1290.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of 
^^'   '\tecnfh  century  almost  every  art- 


ist of  eminencie  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  mosaic  was  employed  upon 
the  works ;  and  P.  della  VaUe,  in  his 
learned  history  of  the  cathedral,  records 
the  names^of  no  less  than  33  architects, 
152  sculptors,  68  painters,  90  workers 
in  mosaic,  28  workers  in  tartia^  and 
15  capi  maettri;  making  altogether  no 
less  than  386  artists  whose  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
edifice.  The  bases  of  the  fodr  pilas- 
ters of  the  facade  are  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  Aniolfo  da 
Fireoze,  and  other  able  scholars  of 
Niccold  di  Pisa.  Vasari  and  others 
state  that  Niccold  himself  worked  upon 
them ;  whereas,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  general  supposition  which  places 
the  death  of  the  greal  sculptor  in  1275, 
he  died  fifteen  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  this  building.  The  sculptures 
of  the^r«^  pilaster  on  the  left  hand  are 
arranged  in  compartments  formed  by 
the  branches  of  a  large  ivy.  The  sub- 
jects embrace  the  history  of  man  from 
the  Creation  to  the  settlement  of  the 
children  of  Noah;  in  the  fifth  com- 
partment Tubal  Cain  is  represented  as 
making'  bells,  and  Seth  has  a  compass 
in  his  hand,  to  indicate  his  repnted 
skill  in  astronomy.  In  the  second  the 
arrangement  is  different:  Abraham  is 
the  principal  figure,  and  all  the  others 
serve  as  connecting  links,  illustrating 
the  descent  of  the  Virgin  from  the 
house  of  David;  the  thirteen  figures 
around  the  sleeping  patriarch  represent 
the  judges  who  ruled  over  Israel  after 
the  death  of  Joshua;  the  pedigree  of 
the  Virgin  is  shown  in  a  series  of  eight 
ovals,  on  which  are  sculptured  the  prin- 
cipal personages  and  events  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  successive  stageS 
of  the  descent.  The  third  pilaster,  of 
which  the  principal  figiues  are  Jacob 
and  the  prophets,  is  entirely  illustra«> 
tive  of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  from 
the  Annunciation  to  the  Resurrection. 
The/o»rM,  in  a  series  of  surprising 
sculptures,  represents  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, the  Inferno,  and  the  Saints  in 
Paradise.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  of 
the  kind,  whether  we  consider  the  early 
period  of  its  execution,  or  the  minute 
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Tariety  of  its  details,  more  deaerring  of 
attentive  atndy  than  tbia  remarkable 
compoeition.  In  the  Inferno,  the  ima- 
gination of  Giovanni  di  Piaa  aeems  to 
have  been  inexhauatible ;  the  horrid 
monaters  and  the  groteaque  modea  of 
punishment  are  entirely  original,  and 
the  executioD  of  the  whole  ia  charac- 
teriaed  by  an  elabomte  and  careful 
workmanahip.  Above  these  pilaatera  are 
the  four  bronze  emblema  of  the  Evan- 
geliata.  The  spaces  over  the  doora,  and 
beloiv  the  three-pointed  gablea  of  the 
front,  are  filled  with  superb  mosaics  on 
a  gold  ground,  representing  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Sposalizio,  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
&C.  The  three  doorways  are  also  richly 
worked,  and  present  some  fine  exam- 
plea  of  spiral  columns  covered  with 
mosaic,  foliage,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  interior  is  of  black  and  white 
marble,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross ;  the  length  from  the  choir  to  the 
great  door  is  400  palms,  the  breadth 
148,  the  height  165  palms.  The  win- 
dows are  all  lancet-shaped,  and  many 
of  those  which  are  not  closed  up  have 
finely  painted  glass  in  the  upper  por- 
tions, and  diaphanous  alabaster  in  the 
lower.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  six  arches  on  each  side,  the 
columns  supporting  them  are  88  palms 
high,  and  have  capitals  of  different 
styles. 

In  front  of  these  columns  stand  the 
statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  white 
marble ;  they  are  13  palms  6  inches  in 
height,  and  are  placed  on  pedestals  8 
pabois  high,  so  that  their  colossal  pro- 
portions produce  an  efiect  not  less  im- 
posing than  that  of  the  guardian  figures 
which  surround  the  tomb  of  Maxi- 
milian at  Innspruck.  On  the  left  side 
are-^t.  Peter,  by  Francesco  Mosca ; 
St.  Andrew,  by  Fabiano  Toti,  finished 
by  Ippolito  Scaka ;  Sl  John,  by  Ip- 
polito  ScaUa;  St.  Philip,  by  Fran- 
cesco Mochi;  St.  Matthew,  by  John 
of  Bologna ;  St.  Taddeus,  by  Fran- 
cesco Mocbi.  On  the  right  are — 
St  Simon,  by  Bernardino  Cametti; 
St.  James  the  I^esa,  by  the  same; 
St.  Bartholomew,  by  Ippolito  Buzio; 


St  Thomas,  by  Scalsa,  said  to  be  a 
representation  of  himself ;  St  James, 
by  Giovanni  Caccini ;  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Franceaco  Moaca,  a  bad  imitation  of 
the  Fameae  Herculea.  llie  moat  re- 
markable of  theae  figurea  are  the  St. 
Matthew  and  the  St  Thomaa ;  the  latter 
ia  full  of  dignity  and  life. 

At  the  hi^  altar  are  the  celebrated 
figurea  of  the  Annuusiata  and  the  Arch- 
angel, by  Mochi.  The  Virgin  is  repra» 
aented  as  starting  from  her  seat  at  the 
salutation  of  the  archangel ;  her  hand 
grasps  the  chair  with  almost  convulsive 
energy,  and  her  countenance  weaia  an 
expression  of  indignation,  little  in  ac» 
cordance  witb  the  feelings  which  inspired 
the  great  painters  on  the  aame  aubject. 
The  majesty  of  the  figure  as  a  work  of 
art  commands  admiration,  but  it  is  the 
majesty  of  the  tragic  muse ;  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  '*  troubled''  humi- 
lity ascribed  by  St.  Luke  to  the  **  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord."  The  figure  of  the 
angel  scarcely  merits  criticism,  and 
sufficiently  indicates  the  decline  of  art 
and  the  corruption  of  taste.  The  tarsia 
of  the  choir  was  executed  chiefly  by  art- 
ists of  Siena  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
that  of  the  pulpit  is  of  later  date,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  Scalsa. 
The  multiplicity  of  riches  in  other  parts 
of  the  church  frequently  distracts  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  from  these  re-  < 
markable  works;  but  they  are  never* 
theless  worthy  of  close  examination, 
and  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
examples  in  Italy.  The  two  altars  in 
the  transepts,  representing  the  Adora^ 
tion  of  the  Magi  and  the  Visitation, 
are  masterpieces  of  sculpture ;  they  are 
both  of  Carrara  marble.  The  Visita- 
tion is  composed  of  nine  figure^  in  al- 
most whole  relief,  I^ld  nearly  as  large 
as  life,  with  an  abundance  of  arabesques 
and  oUier  ornaments ;  it  was  designed 
by  San  Micheli  of  Verona,  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  age  of  fifteen  by  Moschino, 
son  of  Simone  Mosca.  By  the  side 
is  a  statue  of  Christ  at  the  Column, 
by  Gabriele  Mercanti.  The  other  altar, 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  is  by 
Mosca  himself,  and  is  praised  by  Va- 
sari  as  a  noble  specimen  of  art.  T' 
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•tatue  of  th«  Ecoe  Homo  near  it  is  bj 

Seaiia. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Santitaivto  Cvr^ 

potaU  contaim  the  splendid  reliquiai^ 

of  the  Corporal  of  Bolsena.    On  euto^ 

ing  the  chapel  there  are  two  statues  in 

niches  on  either  side,  which  deserve  at* 

tention — ^that  of  the  Saviour  is  by  Raf- 

ikele  da  Montelupo,  and  that  of  the 

Virg^  by  Fabiano  Toti.    The  magnifi* 

cent  reliquiary  was  executed  in  solid 

stiver  by  the  famous  Ugolino  Veri  of 

Siena,  in  1338;  it  contains  no  less  than 

400  lbs.  weight  of  silver.    It  represents 

the  fkfade  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  co- 
vered with  enamels  of  the  most  minute 

and  delicate  workmanship,  and  so  bril- 
liant in  their  colours,  that  it  is  almost 

difficult  to  regard  them  as  five  centu- 
ries old.    The  numberless  columns  and 

statues  are  scarcely  less  admirable,  and 

would  fill  pages  of  description.     The 

sulijects  of  tiie  enamels  ve  chiefly  con- 

nected  with  the  hist(»7  of  the  Miracle, 

or  illustrative  of  the  Passion.     In  this 

same  chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Ma^ 
donna,  by  that  rare  master  Gentile  da 
Fabriano. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Mtidonna  di  S. 
BritiOf  in  the  opposite  transept,  con- 
taining the  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its 
paintings,  and  for  the  group  of  the  PietH, 
the  masterpiece  of  Scalza.  At  the  en- 
trance are  two  niches,  with  statues  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Fabiano  Toti  and 
Raffaele  da  Montelupo.  The  walls  are 
entirely  covered  wiUi  the  frescoes  of 
Luca  Signoreiiif  and  the  compartments 
of  the  roof  are  painted-  by  Beato  An- 
gelico  da  Fiesolef  Benozxo  Chzzoti,  and 
other  eminent  artists  of  that  period. 
The  Christ  sitting-  in  Judgment,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
noble  group  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
army  of  Martyrs,  are  among  the  most 
characteristic  works  of  Beato  Angelica  ; 
the  Christ  in  Judgment  is  believed 
to  have  suggested  the  well-known  figure 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 

The  subjects  chosen  by  Lmcu  Signo-  cover  a  group  which  seems  to  be  di» 
relli   are,   the    history   of   Antichrist,   prototype  of  his  Three  Graces, 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Last  Jndg-       The  celebrated  Puta,  executed   in 
ment.    They  are  so  arranged  as  to  1 1679,  is  the  m^tprpiecei  of  Ip|iolito 
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furnish  the  tuecessive  chapters  of  one 
great  epic ;  and  Ae  illustrious  artist^ 
then  nearly  sixty  yean  of  age,   has 
given  us,  in  these  paintings,  an  expla- 
nation of  many  remarkali^  nasHigee  in 
the  great  work   of  Michael    Angela. 
The  representation  of  the  Fall  of  Anti- 
christ comes  first.    He  is  then  seen 
preaching  to  the  people,  prompted  by 
the  Evil  Spirit:  at  his  feet  are  the  gol<C 
and  jewels,  and  money,  with  wbich  be 
tempts  his  followers;  the  crowd  of  lie- 
teners  are  in  themselves  a  study  of  eios* 
tume  and  character.     In  the  next  we 
have  the  descent  of  the  Archangel,  who 
hurls  Antichrist  into  the  pit;  in  the 
comer  of  this  compartment  Beato  An- 
gelico  and  Luca  himself  are  introduced 
amoQg  the  spectators.    The  Resurrec- 
tion follows,  and  is  worthy  of  long  and 
careful  examination;   the  anatomical 
knowledge  it  exhibits  is  combined  with 
a  truth  of  expression  perfectly  wonder- 
ful.   The  Inferno  and  the    Paradiso 
complete  the  series,  and  in  their  con- 
trasts of  deformity  and  beauty  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pic- 
tures ever  painted.    In  the  Inferno  the 
invention  of  the  artist  seems  to  have 
been  lavished  in  creating  new  forma  of 
demons ;  while  in  the  fine  composition 
of  the  Paradise  the  figures  of  the  sera- 
phim are  no  less  astonishing  for  their 
beauty.    Besides  these  paintings  there 
is  a  singular  series  of  subjects  taken 
from  classical  history  and  biography — 
the  Descent  of  uEneas,  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  Ino 
■and  Melicerte,  and  portraits  of  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Claudian,  Seneca,  and  Statius; 
forming  a  curious  and  rather  startling 
mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  inspira- 
tions.    We  have  already  stated    that 
Michael  Angelo  did  not    disdain    to 
borrow  from  these  works  of  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,  if  indeed  he  did  not  altogether 
form  the  design  of  his  Last  Judgment 
upon  them.    Raphael  ia  also  said  to 
have  studied  and  copied  them;  and 
the  traveller  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  dit- 
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Scalift.  It  i»  a  gioop  of  Hmv  figwes  a 
tiiirdlargfr  than  life,  representing  the 
Deposition  from  the  Qrossy  and  is  sculp- 
tuied  oat  of  a  single  block*  It  is  pe> 
hapi  the  grandest  productLon  of  the 
school  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  the  chapels  of  the  side  aisles  are 
some  pictures  whieh  deserve  mention  : 
the  graceful  Madonna  and  St.  Catherine, 
by  G^niik  da  Fabriano ;  the  Healing 
tbe  Blind  and  the  Rewrrectian  of  .the 
Widow's  Son  at  Nain,  by  Taddw  Zw> 
eari  ;  the  Raising  of  Lwivus,  by  P<wia- 
raneio;  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  by 
the  same,  still  retaining  its 'singular 
freshness  of  colour.  On  the  other  side 
are  the  Christ  in  the  Garden ;  the  Fla- 
gellation ;  Calvery ;  and  the  Crowning 
with.  Thorns,  &o.,  by  Muxiano^ 

The  statue  of  $t  Sebastian  at  tbe 
end  of  the  church  is  tbe  most  perfectly 
beautiful  of  all  the  single  figures  in  the 
bmlding ;  its  style  is  at  once  pure  and 
classical,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  it  w«s 
eitecuted  by  Scalxa  in  four  months,  for 
tbe  sum  of  ten  crowns  1 

After  tbe  cathedral,  the  most  remarks 
able  object  in  Orvieto  is  the  Well  called, 
in  honour  of  tbe  Apostle  of  Ireland,  // 
P9ZZ0  di  San  Patrizio.  It  is  situated 
near  the  fortress,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town.  It  was  designed  and  began  by 
Antonio  SangallA  to  relieve  the  garrison 
when  Clement  VII.,  after  the  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527,  took  refuge  here  with 
his  whole  court  -It  is  a  surprising 
proof  of  the  versatile  powers  of  that 
great  architect,  and  is  hardly  inferior 
to  the  best  works  of  ancient  Rome.  It 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  tbe  cele- 
brated "  Joseph's  Well,"  in  the  citadel 
of  Grand  Cairo,  and,  although  not  so 
deep,  it  is  broader  and  grander  in 
appearance  than  that  remaricable  work 
of  the  Sultan  Saladiu.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  hollow  circular  tower  with  double 
walls,  between  which  two  spiral  stair- 
cases are  carried,  one  above  the  other, 
with  separate  entrances;  so  that  we 
descend  by  the  one  and  ascend  by  the 
other.  It  is  partly  cut  in  tbe  tufa  rock, 
and  partly  built ;  the  depth  of  the  well 
is  275  Roman  palms ;  tbe  open  centre 
is  60  palms;   tbe  inner  wall  is  per- 


forated with  72  windows  from  top 
to  bottom  to  admit  light.  The  staii^ 
case  has  248  steps  ananged  "  a  cor* 
doni,''  so  that  mules  may  be  employed 
in  fariaging  up  tbe  water.  The  upper 
part  of  the  well,  or  rather  all  the  build* 
ings  above,  ground,  were  finished  by 
Simone  Mosca,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Favl  III.  Between  the  two  entrance* 
doors  is  the  inscription-^'*  Quod  Natmv 
mtmimmto  imndcrat  indutiria  a4itcii*- 
Orvieto  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  gairison 
town,  and  the  well  is  now  disused.* 

The  Palazm  Qualtieri  contains  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  Cartoons  by 
Domenichino,  Annibale  Caracci,  Fnui«> 
ceschini,  Albani,  &c,,  which  the  M«r-> 
chese,  with  tbe  politeness  so  generall]^ 
found  in  the  provincial  cities,  liberally 
permits  strangers  to  examine.  In  U)e 
first  room  are  two  battle-pieces  by  Fran* 
ceschmi,  designed  for  Genoic  In  the 
second  room  are  Temperance^  by  T>o* 
menichino,  very  fine ;  and  other  df«gns 
by  Ann.  Caracci,  Albani,  and  Frances* 
ohini.  In  the  third  are  Mars,  by  Ann. 
Caracci ;  and  Joseph's  Dream,  by  Carlo 
Cignani.  In  the  fourth  room  are  Fame 
and  History,  by  Domenichino.  In  the 
chapel  adjoining  is  a  beautiful  fresco 
of  tbe  Archangel  Michael,  removed 
from  its  original  position,  and  attri- 
buted, periians  with  good  reason,  to 
Luca  SignoreUi.  It  has  been  restored 
in  parts  by  Prof.  Cornelius  of  Munich. 
In  the  fifth  room  are  the  Fame,  His- 
tory, and  Fidelity,  by  Domenichino; 
Love  and  Venus,  and  Love  and  Hymen, 
by^  Albani.  In  tbe  sixth  room  is  a 
series  illustrating  various  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  by 
Ann.  Caracci.  On  the  roof  of  another 
room  is  a  fresco  of  Endymion  sleeping 
and  surprised  by  Diana,  said  to  be  by 
Gherardo  della  Notte.  In  the  gallery 
is  a  Deposition,  by  Baroccio,  daxnaged ; 
a  good  Gherardo  della  Notte ;  and  two 
heads  said  to  be  by  Titian  (?). 

In  the  Palazzo  ^Petrangeli  there  is 
also  a  collection  of  pictures  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted.  There  is  a  small 
theatre  in  the  town,  where  operas  are 
occasionally  performed. 

A  diligence  runrop«B,^  week  ' 
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'hreen  Orvieto  and  Viterbo,  leaving 
Onrietx)  o&  Tuesday,  and  returning  from 
Viterbo  on  Wednesday. 

The  diftmice  from  Orvieto  to  CittH 
della  Pieve  .is  30  miles.  The  road 
descend!  from  the  town  into  the  plain 
of  the  Paglia,  which  it  crosses  near  its 
junction  with  the  Chiana,  and  proceeds 
up  the  valley  by  Bagiii  towards  FicuUe. 
The  ascent  to  this  place,  a  small  walled 
town  of  1600  souls,  is  very  fine,  and 
the  hills  are  well  wooded,  generally 
with  old  oaks.  The  valley  at  its  en- 
trance is  perfectly  homely  in  its  cha- 
racter, the  country  is  rich  and  produc- 
tive ;  and  yet  it  is  not  cultivated  to  half 
the  extent  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
The  hills  are  a  soft  tertiary  sandstone, 
and  wherever  the  road  has  exposed  a  sec- 
tion, numerous  strata  of  marine  shells, 
chiefly  bivalves,  are  found  imbedded. 
Ficulle  is  about  half  the  distance  be- 
tween Orvieto  and  C.  della  Pieve,  but 
the  osteria  can  hardly  be  said  to  afford 
any  accommodation.  While  the  horses 
are  resting  the  traveller  may  examine 
the  Gothic  church  and  crypt,  and  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  attributed  to 
Nero.  In  the  wall  of  Sta.  Maria  is  an 
ancient  inscription  recording  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun  by  Claudius, 
in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in 
the  East.  Between  Ficulle  and  Pieve 
we  pass  the  little  village  of  Monteleone. 

30  m.  CiTTA  DELLA  PlEVE.  (/nit,  La 
Luna,  very  bad,  and  tolerable  only  as 
a  resting-place  for  a  few  hours.)  The 
town  is  clean,  though  poor,  and  has 
flome  handsome  but  deserted  palaces. 
Its  chief  interest  to  the  traveller  is  de- 
rived from  its  being  the  birthplace  of 
Pietro  Perugino — to  many  persons  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  make  it  the 
object  of  a  pilgrimage.  In  the  Chie- 
sarella,  called  also  the  oratory  of  Sta. 
Maria  de*  Bianchif  or  DtadpUnati^  is  one 
of  his  finest  frescoes.  It  represents  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the  Madonna 
«nd  Child  are  sitting  under  a  shed,  re- 
ceiving the  offerings  of  the  wise  men. 
The  Virgin  is  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the 
gioupiiig  is  varied  and  full  of  cha- 
racter ;  a  rich  landscape  with  horsemen 
'^'-d  various  figures  tbrms  the  back- 


ground; the  heads  are  full  of  expres- 
sion and  elaborately  finished.  This 
picture,  although  injured  by  the  damp 
of  the  adjoining  sacristy,  the  floor  of 
which  was  formerly  much  hi^er  than 
the  oratory,  has  suffered  less  than  any 
other  picture  by  Perugino  in  the  town. 
In  a  closet  below  the  fresco  are  pre- 
served two  letters  of  Pietro  relating  to 
the  picture,  and  three  earthen  pots  and 
fragments  of  others  which  are  supposed 
to  have  contained  his  paints.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  Prior  Bollelti 
under  the  floor  of  the  sacristy  in 
1835.  In  the  first  letter  Pietro  states 
that  the  picture  ought  to  cost  at  least 
200  florins,  but  that  he  will  be  content 
with  100  as  a  townsman  (come  paisano) ; 
25  to  be  paid  at  once  (scubeto),  and 
the  rest  in  3  years,  25  each  year.  It 
is  signed,  *^lo  Piectro  penctore  mano 
propia"  and  dated  **  Perosda  vencfe 
de  FrAaio,  1504."  The  second  shows 
that  he  was  obliged  to  lessen  his  terms 
to  75  florins;  he  requests  the  syndic 
to  send  a  mule  and  guide,  that  he  may 
come  and  painty  and  says  that  he  will 
abate  25  florins  **  e  niente  piu  ;*'  it  is 
signed  as  before,  and  dated  *'  Peroscia 
1  de  Marzo,  1504."  In  the  church  of 
the  Servites,  outside  the  Orvieto  gate, 
are  the  remains  of  the  splendid  ftesco 
of  the  Crucifixion,  ruined  by  building 
the  present  belfry.  In  the  Cathedral  is 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  a  side 
chapel,  and  an  altar  piece  in  the  choir 
representing  the  Madonna  and  Child  in 
an  oval,  with  St.  Peter,  St.  P^ul,  and 
two  other  saints  below.  In  the  church 
of  S.  Antonio,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
town,  is  another  painting  by  Pietro, 
representing  St.  Paul  and  two  saints. 
The  view  from  the  door  of  this  church 
over  the  valley  which  separates  the 
Papal  States  from  Tuscany  is  very  fine. 
Citta  della  Pieve  offers  a  curious 
example  of  the  return  of  the  taste  or 
passion  for  the  classic  style  of  architec- 
ture :  there  is  scarcely  a  street  in  which 
we  may  not  see  numerous  examples  of 
pointed  arches  both  in  doors  and  win- 
dows, which  have  been  walled  up  in 
order  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  fashion  ; 
and  as  plaster  harbeen  mringly  used^ 
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EXCURSION  TO  CHIUgl,  8  Mileg. 

Traydlcn  who  are  desiroua  of  ▼iaiting 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ponenna  will 
find  an  excellent  road  from  Citti  della 
Pie?e,  through  a  country  of  exceeding 
beauty.  Tlwre  ia  a  very  tolerable  inn 
here ;  but  persons  interested  in  Etruscan 
antiquities  will  hardly  fail  to  find 
friends,  particularly  among  the  learned 
eccleaiastxcs  who  have  done  so  much  to 
preserve  and  illustrate  the  sepulchral 
and  other  monuments  of  the  city.  ■ 

Chiusi  is  agreeably  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  small  but 
pretty  lake  to  which  it  gives  its  name* 
-it  is  on  episcopal  city  of  2300  souls, 
and  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  As  might 
he  expected,  its  chief  interest  consists  in 
its  museums,  ahd  in  the  tombs  of  its 
ancient  necropolis.  The  great  museum 
38  that  of  Signor  Casnccini,  one  of  the 
wealthy  proprietors  of  the  city,  whose 
entire  collection  was  found,  with  few 
exceptions,  on  his  own  land.  It  is  rich 
in  vaaes  of  every  known  variety  of 
Struscan  f(vm,  in  tazze,  in  bronze 
speech],  focolari,  bas-reliefs,  and  cine- 
rary urns,  which  it  would  fill  a  volume 
to  describe.  The  collection  of  sarco^ 
phagi  and  sepulchral  m6numents  con- 
tains upwards  of  a  hundred  in  terra- 
cotta,  about  fifty  in  marble,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  in  travertine ;  it  is  of 
course  daily  increasing,  and  as  a  whole 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  Etruscan 
museums  everibrmed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  apartment  ciHitaining  the  tombs 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  relics  ^et 
discovered,  the  figure  of  a  female  in 
coarse  marble,  sitting  in  a  chair  in 
white  robes,  with  an  inscription  at  her 
feet.  It  is  finely  sculptured,  and  the 
whole  figure  has  an  air  of  dignity  which 
is  singularly  iinpressive.  The  collection 
of  Signor  Paokazi  was  formerly  rich  in 
urns,  vases,  medals,  and  bas-relieft,  but 
all  its  treasures  have  recently  been 
ofiered  for  sale,  and  nothing  probably 
now  lemains  to  deserve  a  visit.  The 
tombg  in  the  neighbourhood  ore  very 
nomexaus,  as  we  jnig;Ut' anticipate  in 


a  place  which  was  once  &e  most  im* 
poftant  capital  of  Struria.  The  one 
which  the  very  name  of  the  city  will 
recall  to  every  traveller— -the  mauao*- 
leum  and  labyrinth  of  Porseinia,  se 
w^  known  by  the  description  df  Pliny 
and  Varro-— has  no  less  than  foiur  repre^ 
sentatives;  in  other  words,  four  tumiiH 
dispute  the  honour  of  being  the  tomb  df 
the  conqueror  of  Rome.  One  of  these 
is  said  to  have  tiie  largest  labyrinth  yet 
discovered ;  but  the  traveller  must  form 
his  own  judgment  as  to  their  relative 
pretensions.  In  regard  to  the  cele- 
brated monument  with  three  piles  of 
pyramids,  which  men  of  science  have 
pronounced  to  be  impossible,  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe,  that,  although  Ibe 
description  was  doubtless  written  firom 
tradition,  and  therefore  probably  exag»- 
gerated,  the  remains  of  the  tomb  of 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  at  Albano, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  main 
outlines  of  the  description  are  correct. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a 
minute  account  of  the  various  tombs 
around  Chiusi;  for  much  would  nece^ 
sarily  be  repetition,  and  it  would  more- 
over be  extremely  doubtful  whether 
any  two  successive  travellers  would  be 
taken  to  the  same  tombs.  like  th6 
sepulchres  of  Volterra,  they  contain 
numerous  examples  of  sarcophagi, 
covered  in  many  instances  with  bos^ 
reliefs,  and  the  walls  are  frequently 
decorated  with  paintings  of  horse  and 
chariot  races,  wrestling,  and  other 
games. 

The  Cathedral  has  been  evidently 
constructed  with  the  ruined  fragments 
of  ancient  edifices.  Its  nave  is  divided 
from  the  side  aisles  by  eighteen  antique 
columns  of  unequal  size,  and  even  the 
tomb  containing  the  ashes  of  St.  Musti- 
ola,  to  whom  the  building  is  dedicated^ 
is  formed  out  of  an  ancient  column. 
In  the  public  promenade  numerous 
fragments  of  Roman  as  well  as  Etruscan 
workmanship  occur,  and  in  one  of  the 
oratories  of  the  Confraternity  della  Mi* 
sericordiais  a  beautifully  worked  oolumii 
of  African  marbl^  which  must  have 
belonged  to  some  structure  of- imposing 
magnitude.    These  scattered  fragm^*^** 
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Bceofdieaiicient 
I  of 'Clnahim;  its  tOBplta, 
like  thfwe  of  Romi^  woe  no  doabt 
^mknjed.  to  build  the  dnnchei  sid 
•thflr  edificei  of  the  modem  cky. 

TiayeUert  doivsui  of -procwding  ftir- 
•liMr  mto  TnKsiij  may  go  fiom  Qiiusi 
ilo  MontepaiGiano,  ODOtfaer  Btniacsn 
^wn  of  ^4^  aatiiKiity.  Hie  ibortett 
foad  U  that  -whioii  leadB  northwards  to 
Sorgo  Veocbio.  It  paMOt  the  lake 
which  bean  the  naaae  of  the  Chiaro  di 
Mootepalciano,  althoogb  it  ia  lover 
-dowiT  in  the  valley  and  aome  miles 
diBtant  from  the  town.  A  longer  but 
3noffe  interesting  mad  is  that  through 
'CetooBySaiteanoyandChiandano.  T^e 
|iictaiesque  Tillage  of  Cetuta  is  an  in- 
deresting  point  for  the  geelegiBt  It  is 
<«itaaited  at  the  base  of  the  loftj  dolo- 
mite mountain  of  the  same  name,  above 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Astrone.  The 
ravines  in  the  neighbourhood  exhibit 
Jne  sectious  of  tiie  teitiary  marine 
formations.  Sarietmo  is  icmarkable  for 
the  immense  number  of  £tniscan  tondn 
vbich  bavo  been  opened  an  the  neigh- 
bourhood sinoe  1625,  and  iirom  which 
the  unrivalled  collection  of  black  vases 
in  the  Florence  Gallery  was  obtained, 
^e  tombs  generally  consist  of  single 
chambers,  with  a  central  pillar,  and  a 
ledge  running  round  the  unpainted 
wnfis,  like  those  in  tbs  necropolia  of 
Voltem.  The  wbole  mnge  of  hills 
which  bound  the  valley  on  the  west, 
trom  Getana.to  Montspulciano,  abound 
with  Etruscan  tombs.  C/adnciano  is 
vne  of  the  most  popular  bathiag^places 
of  Tuscany :  its  mineral  waten  and  hot 
aprings  are  in  high  renote,  and  during 
the  season  it  is  nuicn  fveqneated  by 
visitors  from  both  sides  of  urn  frontiers. 

The  position  of  ManUfukian^  is 
lighly  picturesi|ue.  Tht  fine  church  of 
Ibe  MadoDna  di  San  Biagio,  boilt  from 
Ibedesigns  of  Sangallq,  is  considered  one 
flf  his  most  successful  wodks,  and  several 
private  palaces  are  by  the  aame  great 
architect  In  the  waDs  of  some  of  the 
bonaes  nomemns  fragments  of  Slmacan 
andTatin  inscriptions  may  beaeen*  The 
wine  is  fkmoos  throughout  Italy,  and 
if  called  by  Bedi  <<d*ogni  vino  ilie.^' 


A  rood  from  MoBtepnlcianotibmitg^ 
Piensa  leads  into  the  Siena  road  at 
Buonconvento,  as  noticed  in  Route 
26  ;  or  the  traveller  may  cross  to 
Axeso  by  die  Val  di  CUmib,  which 
would  give  him  aa  opportomty  of  see- 
ing the  hydranlic  wflos  which  have 
rendend  this  valley,  under  tbs  diree*- 
tion  of  the  Tuscan  gofcnnnent,  the  saost 
fertile  district  in  Europe. 

The  road  frosn  CitUk  delk  Piove  to 
Perugia  is  in  every  respect  beautiful  t 
it  posses  for  many  miles  through  giovca 
of  oaks^  and  before  it  desocndb  into  the 
valley  of  La  Chigna  it  oommaads  some 
fine  peeps  of  the  Lake  of  ChiusL  About 
eightmfles  fromCdellaPieve  itpaases 
tlnough  Le  TavemeUe,  a  clean  little 
village  with  a  tolerable  oeteria.  fieyosid 
it  is  the  village  of  Mongiovino,  pic«- 
teresqnely  situated  near  the  road.  The 
whcde  district  is  highly  caltivated,  and 
is  more  like  a  plai;£ition  than  a  public 
mad.  Vineyards  and  mulberry- trcca 
are  profusely  scattered  over  the  plains, 
the  ustant  hills  are  clothed  with  oaka^ 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape will  suggest  many  recollections  of 
home  to  the  English  traveller. 

96  m.  Pbruqia  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  24. 

RIETT  TO  BOMB. 

42  Miles. 

This  road  is  in  very  good  conditioKi, 
although  not  a  post*road.  It  traverses 
for  a  part  of  its  course  the  ancient  Via 
Sakria,  and  is  a  much  shorter  route  than 
that  from  Rieti  to  Rome  through  Temi. 
Although  by  no  means  so  agreeaide  ib 
that  rout^  it  is  interesting  to  those  vrho 
are  disposed  to  examine  the  ancient 
cities  which  lie  in  its  immediate  riei- 
nity. 

Thevettttxini  of  Rieti  keep  up  a  con- 
stant oommunioation  with-  the  capital, 
ud  by  their  regular  journeys  e«Mly 
in  some  measuie  the  purposes  of  a  cbli- 
gence. 

After  leaving  Rieti  the  road  rroieuu 
die  Tuiano,  and  mceeds  up  the  rich 
plain  watered  by  &at«tream,gtaduaUy 
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aMMndhig  the  lilUt  whic^  htra  eran  tb« 
oDEuntry  from  north  to  •onth.  Hie  de- 
scent on  the  Roman  fide  is  «xtNni0l7 
nee]i> 

9  m.  Poggfo  San  Lorenzo,  a  mmrap 
Me  eiiflrur.  Between  it  and  Nerola  atre 
two  othen,  oailed  the  Oiteria  della 
Sealetta  and  Oft.  del  Olmo,  near  which 
aie  80re»l  ancient  tombi.  From  the 
Ovt  della  Scaletta  to  the  Cat.  di  Ne* 
lola  the  road  ekiiti  the  base  of  Monte 
Camigiiime^  oppotite  to  which  i» 

Nmr^  a  amall  village  of  only  860 
Mala,  plaoed  in  a  commanding  and 
pKtumqiie  poMtion  amofif  die  moon- 
tainiy  witfa  an  old  feudal  castle  of  the 
Sarberizu  ftarily,  who  frequently  make 
it  their  residence  4uring  the  summer 
nonths.  It  is  sufiposed  by  many  anti- 
quaries to  mark  the  sile  dT  ^sgillnm, 
tfae  place  imn  which  Appius  Claudins 
migrated  to  Rome.  The  CM^na  di 
Nerola^  a  poor  taTem^  is  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  half-wity  hotne.  A 
short  distance  beyond  it  the  road  crosses 
llie  Lingaessa,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
ancient  Via  Nomentana  ftills  into  it. 

Further  «n  is  the  ruined  «hurch  of 
S.  Pietro^  supposed  to  have  been  the 
catitedial  of  a  bishopric  in  the  early 
ages  of  ^  church.  A  mile  ^ora  it, 
on  te  righl:  of  the  road,  is  the  village 
of  Corrue,  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills 
wkidi  xoaAi  the  site  of  the  famous  city 
of  Cuxei^  the  capital  of  &e  Saliiaes, 
long  anterkn:  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was  Ibunded  by  the  Urn- 
btians^  who  were  expelled  from  Reate 
by  the  Pelasgi,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Sabines  •n  settling  here.  The  war 
between  Tatius  the  king  of  Onres 
and  Homulas  afler  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine TiilgiBS^  the  famous  compact  i^ 
which  the  inbdutants  of  Cures  were 
removed  to  Rmne  wihere  Tatius  shared 
the  throne  with  Romulus,  and  the  still 
mere  interesting  history  of  Numa,  will 
»»  doubt  suggest  tibemselves  to  every 
traseller.  On  one  of  the  hills  occupied 
by  tbe  aneient  city  is  the  chureh  of  the 
Madonna  -deU'  Area,  ftranded,  it  is  he- 
lacrad*  by  the  mwoks  «f  the  oeiebrafeed 
Boaastery  of  Farfa»  which  lies  beyond 
llMJvifatothaascth-caet*    ThetdMirch 


1«8 


is  Burmmdied  by  a  s|nare  ubUusmh 
whose  wsUs  are  buik  of  maanve  bleeks, 
which  would  seen  to  indicate  the  aiH 
nt  atadcl.  There  are  no  fwrtlMr 
traess  of  waUi^  which  may  be  regarded 
as  another  cevroboration  of  the  positieny 
kt  we  have  the  authority  of  Dion^us 
that  it  was  not  walled.  The  history  of 
Tatius  and  of  Numa  are  frequendy 
Botiecd  by  the  Roman  poets  }^ 

"  NecnrocalhineSaisaia,etzaptBsdneiBose 

Sabinas 
Conansa  caren,  nagnis  CSroetnibaa  actia, 
Addidecat,  vabitoqiM  novum  oooaorirers 

twUam 
Bomi^dia.  Tadoque  aeni,  Coriboaque  w* 

vfirii.'*  r»y.  -<Ea.  vlii. 

The  neighbonrhoed  of  Correse  has 
been  very  litde  explored :  a  |»tfa  Wads 
down  the  valley  from  the  rums  to  the 
Ost  di  Correse.  The  road  twice  crosses 
the  Htfle  torrent  Lingueasa  before  it 
reaches  ^  tarem. 

19  m.  Otteria  di  Commy  a  poor 
solitary  tavern,  dose  to  the  ang^e  where 
the  road  to  Temi  through  Cantalupo 
bcanehes  otf.  The  vetturini  who  spend 
a  mght  on  the  road  generally  make  tiiis 
their  half^^ay  hoiise. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  is  the  lofty 
range  of  hills  whidi  bound  the  Caaa- 
pagna  on  the  noeth^east,  oonspioaons 
among  wkofh  is  tiie  llonte  Genaro^  ii|h 
waids  of  4000  feet  above  the  plain, 
which  may  he  ascended  from  Palom- 
bara  on  Aob  side.  Tivoli,  however, 
eflbrs  more  facilities  for  making  the 
necessary  armngemesiAs  for  the  ascent, 
and  is  the  place  from  which  trareUers 
usually  set  out.  Monte  Genaro  is  con- 
stdcxed  by  most  antiquaries  to  be  the 
Motts  liCKxetilis  of  Horace. 

The  road  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  crosses  many  of  its  tributary 
streams.  After  passing  the  little  river 
M osso,  east  of  the  Osteria  drt  GriUo,  is 
the  vfllage  of  Mmutm,  on  the  left  hand, 
where  some  remains,  ehisfly  of  reticu- 
lated masonry,  have  been  considered  to 
mark  ihe  site  of  Evetum,  mentioned  "by 
Virgil  as  one  a(  &e  cities  which  sent 
avistanee  to  Turaua.  Sir  W.  Gell, 
however,  prefers  placing  Eretum  at 
Grotta  Jfarosza,  neawr  Rome.    A  f"» 
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miles'  further  on  is  the  town  of  Moitfe 
Jleiondo,  on  a  conspicuons  hill  of  the 
same  name,  considered  by  Gell  to  be 
the  site  of  the  Alban  colony  of  Cmstu- 
merium,  well  known  for  its  capture  by 
Roknulus,  and  which  the  older  anti* 
quaries  had  placed  at  Sette  B&gtd  on 
the  Allia.  The  present  town  is  sur- 
moanted  by  the  lofty  tower  of  the  old 
feudal  castle  of  theBarberini  family,  of 
which  it  was  formerly  a  duchy.  The 
country  for  miles  around  it  abounds  in 
plantations  of  pear-trees,  for  which  Cms- 
tumerium  is  celebrated  by  the  classic 
writers,  who  notice  the  remarkable  red- 
taess  of  one  side,  ^  ex  parte  rubentia,'' 
a  pculiarity  which  has  eridently  been 
innerited,  fo^  it  distinctly  marks  the 
peais  of  Monte  Rotondo  at  the  present 
day. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Monte  Ro- 
tondo may  perhaps  be  indnoed  to  ex- 
tend  his  excursion  to  the  little  village 
of  La  Mentana,  two  miles  south,  which 
contains  a  baronial  mansion  of  the  Bor- 
ghese  family.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Nomentum,  but  there  are  no 
remains  now  accessible  except  some 
marbles  and  inscriptions.  Four  miles 
from  it  is  the  village  of  St.  Angek^ 
marking  the  site  of  CJomiculum;  it  is 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  and 
almost  inaccessible  hill,  commanding  a 
magnificent  prospect  extending  from 
Soracte  to  the  very  verge  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  one  of  the  cities  in  the 
Montes  Comiculani  captured  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.  Considerable  remains 
of  its  ancient  walls  Still  exist :  they  ex- 
hibit the  purest  Cyclopean  construction, 
distinguished  from  the  Pelasgic  by  the 
amall  stones  which  fill  up  their  inter- 
stices. Monte  Genaro  is  a  conspicuous 
object  from  these  hills. 
.  The  high  ri>ad,  after  leaving  Monte 
Rotondo  on  the  left,  proceeds  by  the 
Fonte  di  Papa  and  below  the  hill  of 
Sta.  Colomba  to  MarcigUanaj  a  farm 
belonging  to  Prince  Borghese,  situated 
on -an  eminence  above  tibe  road«  On 
the  right  hand,  nearly  opposite,  are  an 
ancient  tumidus,  a  fountain,  and  a  deep 
cutting,  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 


an  ancient  road.'  On  the  hill  above  It 
and  at  Marcigliana  Vecchia  are  some 
ruins  of  Roman  villas. 

As  the  road  approaches  the  AUia^ 
the  valley  at  Malpasso,  supposed  to  be 
the  necropolis  of  Ftdeme,  comes  ia 
view.  Beyond  the  Allia,  and  between 
the  sixth  and  fifth  milestones  firom 
Rome^  the  road  passes  through  that 
ancient  Sabine  city,  the  ally  of  Veii, 
and  so  celebrated  for  its  wars  with 
Rome.  The  most  prominent  objects 
which  now  mark  its  site  are  the  Catiei 
GitdfUeo  on  the  right,  and  the  FiOa 
Spada  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The 
Villa  Spada  stands  on  a  projecting 
tongue  of  land,  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  villa  of  Phaon,  where  Nero  de- 
stroyed himself,  and  where  Metius 
took  his  station  to  witness  the  battle 
with  TuUus  Hostilius.  At  the  bridge 
are  some  excavations  in  the  rock,  which 
are  probably  sepulchral.  Castel  Giu- 
bileo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel  of  Fidens;  below 
it  towards  the  river  some  other  excava- 
tions are  seen.  • 

The  road  crosses  the  Aniene  by  the 
Ponte  Salara,  near  which  is  an  insulated 
hill,  on  whose  summit  stood  the  cele- 
brated Sabine  city  of  Antenmas : — 

'*  Quinqae  adeo  maxnae  -j^itm  incudibus 
urbes 
Tela    novant,   jEtina   potens,    Tibuiqoe 

superbum, 
Ardea,   Crostamerique  et  turrigenB    An- 
temmB,"  Firg.  JBn.  vii. 

^  It  would  seem  that  the  high  point 
nearest  the  road  was  the  citadel ;  and 
the  descent  of  two  roads  now  scarcely 
perceptible,  one  towards  Fidense  and 
the  bridge,  and  the  other  towards  Rome, 
marks  the  site  of  a  gate.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  knoll  of  the  citadel  is  a  cave, 
with  signs  of  artificial  cutting  in  the 
rock,  being  a  sepulchre  under  the  walls. 
There  was  evidently  a  gate  also  in  the 
hollow  which  runs  from  the  platform 
of  the  city  to  the  junction  of  the  Aniene 
and  the  Tiber,  where  there  is  now  a 
little  islet.  Probably  there  was  an- 
other gate  towards  the  meadows,  on  the 
side  of  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  and  another 
opposite;  and  from  these  two  gates, 
which  the  nature  of  the  soil  points  out^ 
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one  Toad  tnuit  have  ran  np  a  valley 
(landing  .in  liie  direction  of  tne  original 
Palatium  of  Rome;  and  the  other 
must  have  passed  by  a  ferry  towards 
Veii,  ■  up  the  valley  near  the  present 
Tonw  di  Quinto.  It  is  not  uninterest^ 
ing  to  observe  hov  a  city,  destroyed  at 
a  period  previous  to  what  is  now  called 
that  of  authentic  history,  should,  with- 
out even  one  stone  remaining,  jireserve 
indicadons  of  its  former  existence. 
From  the  height  of  AntemnsB  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  field  of  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Fidenates,  whence 
Tullus  Hostilius  despatched  M.  Hora- 
tius  to  destroy  the  city  of  Alba  Longa. 
The  isthmus  where  the  two  roads  from 
Palatium  and  Veii  met  unites  with 
the  eity  a  higher  eminence,  which  may 
have  been  another  citadel.  The  beauty 
of  the  situation  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
poesible  it  should  not  have  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  a  villa  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  Rome,''— Gell. 
14  m.  RoMK  (Route  27). 

ROUTE  25. 

CrVlTA  VECCHIA  TO  ROME. 

.6)  Posts. 
.  CiviXA.  Veccbia  (Imu :  A  new  and 
excellent  hotel  lately  opened  by  two 
couriers  who  have  served  English  fami' 
lies.  Travellers  may  obtain  there  every 
information  respecting  packets,  and 
may .  engage  horses  and  carriages  for 
excursions  to'  Cometo,  &c. ;  it  is  by 
far  the  best  inn :  Hotel  de  I'Europe). 
Civita  Vecchia  is  one  of  the  numerous 
places  which  steam  navigation  has 
raised  from  comparative  insignificance. 
A  large  proportion,  if  not  the  majority, 
of  travellers  land  here  on  their  first  en- 
trance into  Southern  Italy;  and  the 
five  lines  of  steamers  which  regularly 
touch  here  on  their  voyages  between 
Hacseilles  and  Naples  have  given  an 
importance  and  activity  to  the  town 
which  it  never  could  have  acquired  by 
any  other  means. 

As  the  principal  port .  of  the  Papal 
States  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  as 
the  modem  port  of  the  capitsd  itself, 
Civita  y.ecchia  has  some  commercial 


interest;  a  large  quantity  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  States  are  brought  here  fat 
shipment,  and  English  vessels  may  fre- 
quently be  recognised  in  the  harbour. 
As  a  proof  of  the  immense  advantages 
which  steam  communication  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  town,  it  may  be  sufil- 
cient  to  mention  that  the  vessels  of  each 
of  the  five  lines  of  steamers  which  run 
between  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
and  Naples,  touch  here  three  times  a 
month  each  way,  so  that  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty  arrivals  of  steamers 
monthly  from  these  ports;  the  French 
government  packets  afford  additional 
facilities  by  extending  their  voyages  to 
Malta  and  the  Levant.  These  steamers 
have  brought  Rome  within  a  journey 
of  ten  days  from  London,  and  have 
made  Civita  Vecchia  the  central  point 
from  which  travellers  may  calculate  on 
a  rapid  and  certain  conveyance  to  any 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  landed  here  by  the 
steamers  in  1839  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  16,000.  This  large  num- 
ber may  be  explained  by  the  great 
influx  of  visitors  and  ecclesiastics  who 
were  attracted  to  Rome  by  the  canoniza- 
tion of  the  five  saints  which  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  Aat  year. 

7%c  Port,  with  its  massive  construc- 
tions, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Trajan,  and  as  the  "  Tra- 
jani  Portus*'  it  is  well  known  by 
the  description  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
It  was  made  a  free  port  by  Cle- 
ment XII, ;  its  fortress  was  begun  in 
1512  by  Julius  II.,  from  the  designs 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  finished  by 
Paul  III.  The  walls  of  the  town  were 
built  by  Urban  VII.  in  1590 ;  but  the 
place  is  quite  incapable  of  defence. 
The  brightness  of  the  ramparts  and  the 
lazzaretto,  and  the  massive  architecture 
of  the  buildings  around  the  basin,  give 
it  a  striking  appearance  as  we  ap- 
proach it  by  sea;  but  the  anticipations 
to  which  they  give  rise  are  not  realised 
by  the  town  itself. 

Travellers  are  not  allowed  to  land 
until  the  captain  has  exhibited  bis 
paprs  and  tiie  passports  have  been 
duly,  examined.    Tw^  years  ago  thi^ 
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Qxntnganaakt  cMiaed  a  delay  ftom  9 
A.M.  until  BOOD  or  LiAer — a  Msriout  in- 
cooTcnlenec  to  those  who  were  anxious 
to  reach  Rome  befine  dark;  but  tbe 
great  increase  of  visiton  has  latteiiy 
produced  a  relaxotieB.  of  the  rale,  and 
pasBeogers  may  now  lend  as  soon 
after  dayKgbt  as  the  captadn  bar  gone 
through  the  leqiured  fonne.  As  soon 
as  the  traveller  lands  be  is  beset  with, 
porters  (Jaecki»i)'y  he  should  tbeve- 
fore  make  his  bargain  before  leaviug^ 
the  steamer.  Two  pauls  fer  landingy 
including  a  truck  to  Gowrey  the  lug- 
gage to  the  custam-heuse,  are  sufficient. 
The  luggage  is  examined  twice;  first 
by  the  police,  and  secondly  by  the 
custom-house  officers,  who  for  the  sake 
of  an  extra  fee  insist  on  plumbing-  it, 
alduMigh  another  examination  is  en- 
forced on  entering  RoaB&  These  vex- 
ajtious  impediments  giire  the  stranger  a 
practical  and  early  aoiQaintance  with 
the  greatest  drawback  to  trarelling  in 
Italy.  The  fee  to  the  police  is  two 
pauls^  and  to  thie  cua£QUi-4ionse  officen 
two  pauls.  Anefter  unworthy*  tax 
on  English  travelleis  i*  the  payment 
of  five  paxds  demanded  by  the  Ikiglish 
consul  for  his  visa  to  tiie  passport, 
without  which  it  is  said  tibe  police  will 
not  grant  &eir  stgaaiuse.  Finally,  on 
leaving  the  town  a  lee  of  two  or  Miree 
pauh  is  demimded  at  the  gate^  It  will 
hardly,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  aor- 
prise  that  in  many  instances  the  recoil- 
lectk>ns  of  Civita  Veechia  ve  net  of 
the  most  agreeable  kind. 

The  post  diligence  leaves  Civifia  Vee- 
chia at  5  A.M.,  and  arrives  in  Rome  at 
half*past  1 :  the  lare  is  twenty  pauUu 
Another  leaves  about  9,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  morning  steamers.  Travellers 
who  wish  to  proceed  widiout  loss  of 
time,  and  to  avoid  deeping  at  Civita 
Yecchia,  may  hire  at  the  post  a  covered 
carriage  for  two  peraoos,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  for  nine  scudi.  If  four  persons 
unites  it  may  be  done  more  cheaply, 
and  a  carriage  with  four  horses  may  be 
obtsfined  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  pauls 
each  persoiL.  In  either  case,  the  tra- 
vellers may  leave  at  any  time  they 
please.    The  anangements  of  the  regu- 


lar peat  dilf^enoeaHow  pttson  toa 

a  pfause  direct  to-  Naples  by  the  raeandy^        < 
established  fine  thracigh  Frosinone  taik 
\  Germane. 

Civita  VeGchia  is  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  Delegation,  of  the  PapalStsstes^ 
which  emhcacea  a  supcvficial  extent  ofi 
sixty  sqnaae  leagues^  and  a  populaitioiE 
of  only  19^0  soob,  being  lesa  than 
that  of  the  laokted  territory  of  Bene^ 
venln.  The  populaitioci  of  the  town,  itaelf 
is  687 &  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Remaii  settlement  of  CentomcetlaB ;  etr 
the  deatructioB  of  that  town  by  the  8»* 
raeess  in  828,  the  inhabitanta  removed 
to  a  posttioti  fixrther  inland,  but  Bfr- 
tumea  to  the  former  aits  in  854,  from 
which  eijtcumstance  the  name  Civita 
FeethtUy  or  the  old  town,  is  said  to  be' 
derixvd.  It  was  made  aa  episcopal 
see  fay  Leo  X£L  ia  1825;  Cardinal 
Paeea  was  its  first  bidkop.  It  »  new 
united  with  the  more  ancient  dioossev. 
of  Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina.  The  fori* 
sons  of  Civita  Veochia  oie  tha  largest 
in  the  Papal  States;  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  hold  1200  persons,  and  the 
number  in  confinement  ia  seldom  much 
below  that  amount.  Nearly  a  third  of 
the  criminals  recently  confined  there 
had  been  guilty  of  homicide;  &  filth 
were  under  sQ^ssnee  of  impriaanment  for 
lifi^  and  neariy  one  half  for  the  tens  of 
twenty  years.  The  BBOst  Dstcrious  pcp- 
sonage  in  these  priaona  is  the  brigand; 
Gasperoni,  who  has  been  confined  thtiw 
with  twenty  feUowers  ft)r  upwards  of 
foortnn  yeans.  He  is  frequently  visited 
by  travellers,  whoobtEdn  the  required* 
permission  through  the  consul.  He  ie 
visifaie  between  the  hours  of  ten  and: 
twelve.  He  adaaitB  that  be  committed 
thirty  moxdersj  and  protsats  against  the 
aceusation  oif  having  killed  hundreds  as 
a  calumny!  Yet^  in  spite  of  this  con-  « 
fessien,  visitors  are  not  wanting  who 
oampaasionote  him,  and  even  make  hina 
presents  of  money.  He  says  thait  the 
greatest  prise  be  ever  took  was  4000 
scudi,  and  that  he  paid  the  police  I<^ 
scudi  a  month  for  infeirmation. 

Numerous  antiquities  and  ookialMiT^ 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
About  three  mties  distant  are  the  Ba^ni 
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diFtrmta^iamX  ifvingt  mcntioiied  by 
Plioy  at  ibe  Aque  Tauri.  Hie  aqaw 
j  duct  of  Tn^an  k  a  ifuwi^ablB  work 
hf  which  water  it  eonvcyed  from  tba 
HiiiBoner  a  diiJMirrj  it  it  aud»  of 
hrentHlm  mflft.  At  TodA^  ftfteta 
aulet  diatMrf^  ara  Ihe  govemdnent  alion- 
wo^  £una«d  by  the  Gameray  la  whieh 
^j  yielid  ooBiiderable  Bereooe;  tbere 


itapanFadroad  fcaoi  thawodct  to  the 
port,  by  wbiflb  the  alum  it  faronglit 
down  for  sbipmcnt. 

Civita  Yeeohia  it  tfat  aoott  oonva. 
nient  peiat  fromi  wbick  ttavdlctt  who 
may  desire  to  yititiberuaDf  of  theanckot 
cities  of  Ktnaria  cao  take  tbeii  de|iar^ 
tare.  Many  bovever  who  are  anxiow 
to  leacb  Bane  will  hasdly  be  indnoed 
ta  delay  their  jonniey  for  the  pacpote  of 
makiag  a  ooaapieUi  tarn  throagh  thege 
iateiailing  looalitiet;  and  at  Sere  are 
many  tnurelkct  wbo  da  net  enter  Italy 
by  Cirita  Veccfai%  it  baa  been  con- 
sidered desiiableto  gx? e  an  acooaiit  of 
the  tonr  under  ^  £xeuniont  foom 
Rome,"  w4iere  good  intaodnefcioni  may 
be  obtained.  Gonieto^howereryitwithin 
an  eaay  distanoe  of 


Cifita  Yecchia, 
and  tzaTellen  jAto  are  detuned  here 
fior  a  day  canoot  eaaplby  it  more  profit 
ably  than  by  derating  it  to  an  exooiaion 
to  that  town.  A  ea£eaa  for  one  penon 
to  go  and  letura  eottt  two  tcndi.  There 
is  a  amali  gallery  of  Stmtcan  antL> 
quities  at  Civita  Yecchia  which  de* 
terreaaviait  ^  it  bdonga  to  Signor  Pacci^ 
and  JB,  we  beliese,  entirely  for  tale. 

A  new  road  aleng  the  eoaat,  reontiy 
conatmcted  by  the  Tutoan  govcmmeot 
aa  a  part  of  their  extenaire  operationa 
on  tlie  If  aremaa,  hat  brongfat  Civita 
Vacchi&within  twenty-four  hooia'  jonr* 
ney  of  Legbocnr  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Siit  road  will  erentnally  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  liqei  of  ODmnMi« 
nication  between  IloBtnee  and  Rome. 

The  preaent  road  from  Cinta  Yccchta 
to  Rome  fudlowa  the  Yia  Auselia  to 
within  tfaree  milea  of  the  walla  of  Rome. 
Many  traces  of  the  ancient  pa?ement 
exiated  prior  to  1821,  when  it  waa  de- 
atroyed  to  make  the  present  road,  which 
ia  now  to  bad  at  to  render  a  new  line 
neceaaary.    Tbit  new  road  will  keep 


more  ta  the  eoatt  thai  the  old  one,  and 
will  be  pro? ided  with  three  poat-atationt ; 
1,  Santa  Seveia  (H  poalt);  %  Palo 
(1^  pott);  d,  Cattel  di  Gnido  (1^); 
4,  Rome  (2  poeta).  The  time  occu^ 
ptad  in  potting  ia  about  7^  honia  By 
the  oAaal  ordinanee  iaaned  by  Gndi** 
nal  Pacca,  aa  cardinal  ebambcrlain,  in 
1 816y  the  following  are  the  fixed  charaia 
for  paatiag  on  tbit  line  :-^between  Civita 
Yecchia  and  Monterone,  3  tcudi  5  paidt ; 
between  HoDtsaoae  and  Rome^  S  tcudi- 
5  paalt  for  every  pair  of  honet ;  to  the 
poitillkw,  for  each  of  the  tame  tttget, 
1  acodo ;  to  the  ataUe-boy  1  pauL 

AAer  learing  Civita  Yecdna  fiie  pre* 
teat  road  akicli  the  tearcoast  for  ta> 
veial  miki,  paaiiog  at  the  bate  of  tha 
Honle  Rotti.  The  coaat  maket  a  tnd- 
dan  bend  to  tbeeaatai  tiic  Toire  Cbia#' 
ruccia,  and  toon  afterwards  pattea  Soate 
MarUella,  tuppoted  to  be  the  nicient 
Punicvm.  BByond  diia  it  a  anoall 
ttream,  with  tame  fine  mint  of  the  anr* 
eicnt  bodge  by  which  the  Anrdian  Way 
waa  carried  orer  it ;  they  contitt  of 
tquaie  matiive  Uocka  of  matonry,  and 
date,  BO  doubt,  from  the  fint  formatiatt 
of  the  read.  About  ttx  milei  further 
the  mad  leaves  on  the  right  a  picta- 
lesqae  fortrett  of  the  middle  aget,  called 
Santa  SsDera,  originally  belonging  to 
the  counts  of  Galera,  and  held  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  oentariet  by 
tiie  Ocaiai,  at  their  iqwtaentatirea.  it 
waa  also  at  one  time  attached  to  tha 
famoot  monattery  of  Farfa;  in  the  ais» 
teenth  century  it  pasted  f»  the  hospital 
o(  Santo  S^urito,  and  iaatiU  one  of  the- 
vaet  poatestiont  of  that  opulent  eata* 
blishment.  It  occupies  veiy  nearly  the. 
aite  of  Pyrgos,  suppoted  by  many  an* 
tiquanet  to  hare  been  the  port  and 
aiKnal  of  Casreb  Tbe  name  denoter 
ita  Gbeek  origin  |  it  ia  celebtated  by- 
Straho  for  its  fine  wallt  and  towen^ 
and  for  itt  Pelatgic  temple  of  Luciaa^. 
plundered  by  DionyflKia  of  Syracutc. 
Many  remaint  of  its  ancient  port  atiU 
exists  and  the  harbour  continues  to  afford: 
shelter  to  tha  amall  craft  of  the  eoaat. 

About  six  miles  further,  in  croaring. 
the  plain  to  Monterone,  the  little  stream 
Yaccina,  the  Amnit  Cseretanus  of  Pliny 
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and  Virgil,  ii  pused.  The  town  of 
Cervetere,  the  modem  repretentative  of 
tiie  Greek  Csere  or  Agylla,  is  seen  on 
tiie  left  hand  from  many  parts  of  the 
road.  It  is  memorable  not  only  on  ac* 
count  of  the  Yaluable  Etmscan  remains 
discovered  there,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Etruria;  its  anti- 
quity was  so  great,  that  Pliny  mentions 
the  paintings  which  existed  ttiere  in  his 
day  as  being  long  anterior  to  the  found- 
ation of  Rome.  It  is  celebrated  also 
by  Herodotus  and  by  Virgil,  who  de- 
scribes it  as  governed  by  Meientius 
when  JEneaa  arrived  in  Italy.  A  more 
detailed  account  of  its  antiquities  will 
be  found  in  the  tour  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  under  "  Excursions  from  Rome.*' 
Beyond  the  Vaccina  the. road  crosses 
another  small  stream,  called  the  San- 
guinara,  near  which  is  the  post-station 
and  osteria  of 

3^  m.  Monterwte.  This  is  the  only  place 
where  horses  are  changed,  according  to 
the  recent  regulations  of  this  road ;  the 
tavern  affords  little  acconunodation, 
and  travellers  generally  lose  no  time  in 
proceeding  to  Rome.  There  is  nothing 
at  Monterone  to  detain  the  traveller, 
except  the  singular  tumuli  called  the 
Colle  Tufarini,  which  the  researches  of 
the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta,  in  1838, 
proved  to  be  sepulchral.  The  result 
of  the  first  excavations  of  the  duchess 
was  considered  an  event  by  the  Roman 
antiquaries,  as  considerable  doubt 
existed  in  regard  to  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  tumuli,  whether  they  were 
natural  or  artificial  mounds.  In  the 
first  opened,  the  chambers  were  found 
hollowed  out  of  the  solid  .tufa,  the 
doors  contracted  towards  the  top  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  like  those  of  the  cavern 
tombs  at  Castel  d'Asso,  and. the  walls 
exhibited  the  ordinary  painted  figures 
of  leopards,  dolphins,  &c.  Some  of 
these  tombs  are  remarkable  as  being 
supplied  with  wells  and  galleries ;  but, 
so  far  .as  they  have  been  explored,  they 
appear  to  liave  been  already  plundered 
by  the  Romans.  A  road  leads  from  Mon- 
terone to  the  village  of  PalOf  on  the 


tstctr. 


coast,  occupying' the  site' of  Akiiim, 
near  which  Pompey  had  a  villa. 

After  leaving  Monterone,  several 
small  streams  are  crossed,  at  Statua,  Pa- 
lidoro^  &c. ;  one  of  these,  shortly  before 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to 
Castel  di  Gnido,  ia  the  Jmne,  the  na- 
tural emissary  of  the  lake  of  Bracciano  ; 
it  has  preserved  its  ancient  bridge  of 
two  arches,  built  of  quadrilateral  stones, 
which  is  worthy  of  observation.  Cattel 
di  GuidOy  belonging  to  the  Orsini  family, 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Lorium, 
celebrated  in  the  •  personal  history  of 
Antoninus  Pius  as  the  scene  of  hia 
early  education  and  of  his  death.  The 
road  becomes  hilly  as  it  approaches 
Rome.  After  passing  Botaccnia,  we 
reach  the  old  post-station  and  osteria  of 

2  m.  Malagrotta,  now  no  longer  sup- 
plied with  horses.  We  cross  here  the 
Fossa  d'Acqua  Sona  (the  Galera),  and 
about  three  miles  further  the  little 
stream  of  the  Maglianella. 

The  Via  Aurelia  proceeds  in  a  straight 
line  by  the  groupds  of  the  Villa  Pam- 
fili  Doria,  but  the  present  road  branches 
off  to  the  left  soon  after  passing  the 
Maglianella.  The  aqueduct  called  the 
Acqua  Paola  dhisses  the  road  near 
this,  and  Rome  is  entered  by  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri.  Passports  are  demanded 
here,  and  the  carriage  is  usually  con- 
ducted to  the  Dogana,  where  the  lug^ 
gage  is  again  examined ;  but  a  timely 
fee  will  often  obviate  this  inconveni- 
ence. This  is  the  only  entrance  to 
Rome  by.  which  the  first  object  which 
meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  on  passing 
through  its  gate  is  St.  Peter's.  The 
stranger  forgets  the  dullness  of  the  road, 
as  he  traverses  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's 
and  recognises  further  on  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angeio,  and  the  bridge  of  the  same 
name,  the  ancient  Pons  iElius,  by 
which  he  crosses  the  Tiber.  These  well- 
known  objects  give  an  interest  to  this 
entrance,  although  the  streets  through 
which  it  passes  are  not  otherwise  re- 
markable. 

1^  m.  Rome,  described  in  Route  27. 
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ROUTE  26. 

FLOBENCE  TO  BOBIE   BY   SIENA. 

23^  Posts. 

This  ii  the  ihortett  road  from  Flo- 
rence to  Rome,  but  it  is  less  ioteiesting 
SDd  presents  fewer  objects  of  pictu- 
resque beauty  than  that  through  Areiso 
aod  Perugia.  A  diligence  performs 
the  journey  in  thirty-six  hours ;  the 
courier's  carriage,  in  which  places  may 
be  secured  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, is  still  more  expeditious.  The 
vetturini  require  at  least  five  days,  and 
generally  six.  With  post-horses  it  may 
be  done  in  four  days;  by  starting  early 
&om  Florence,  in  order  to  have  some 
hours  for  seeing  Siena,  and  by  making 
Radicofani  and  Viterbo  the  sle^ing^ 
places  between  Siena  and  Rome,  the 
traveller  may  reach  Rome  in  good 
tune  on  the  fourth  day.  This  division 
of  the  stages  on  this  route  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  it  is  usually .  travelled ;  for  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  irrepressible 
desire  to  reach  Rome — a  feeling  which 
all  those  who  visit  Italy  for  the  first 
time  will  readily  i^preciate— the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  great  capitals  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  tract  of  country 
which  cannot  be  too  soon  passed  over. 
Those  tourists,  however,  who  are  really 
interested  in  Italian  art  will  hardly  find 
a  week  too  long  to  devote  to  Siena,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  other  places  on  the 
route  are  not  unworthy  of  more  time 
than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  them. 
[For  passports,  &c.,  see  Route  27.] 

The  first  Mtt^  out  of  Florence  being 
a  royal  post,  an  additional  horse  is 
required  by  the  tarijOT.  .  The  country 
between  Florence  and  Siena  is  the  only 
part  of  the  journey  between  the  Tuscan 
capital  and  the  frontier  which  presents 
any  scenes  of  natural  beauty  ;  it  is 
generally  well  cultivated,  and  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards. occur  in  nearly 
all  the  valleys ;  but  the  hills  want  that 
broken  and  precipitous  outline  which 
the  eye,  after  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  bolder  scenery  of  the  north, 
seema  almost  to  require.  Here  they 
present  nothing  but  long  waving  lines 


rising  occasionally  into  obtuse  summits 
and  fiw^uently  covered  with   cypresses 
and    pines ;    as    we   advance    further 
south  they  lose  more  and    more  the 
defined  and  picturesque  forms  which 
add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  Florence. 
Near  Galluzzo  the  road  passes  on  the 
right  the  CertoiOf  the  celebrated  Car- 
thusian convent,  situated  on  a  com- 
manding eminence    ahovp  the  bright 
stream  of  the  Greve.    It  was  founded 
by  the  famous  Niccold  Acciajoli,  grand 
seneschal  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Boccaccio. 
The  subterranean  cnapel  contains  the 
tombs  of  Acciajoli,  by  Orcagna,  and 
of  some  other  members  of  his  family ; 
that  of  Cardinal   Angelo  Acciajoli  is 
by  Donatello  and  Giuliano  Sangallo. 
In  this  convent  Pius  VI.  found  a  re- 
treat  during   those  political   troubles 
which  marked  the  latter  years  of  his 
eventful  pontificate  :   he  was  arrested 
within  its  walls,  and  carried  a  prisoner 
to  France.    The  road  crosses  the  Greve 
under  Monte  Buoni.     On  a  bill  on  the 
left  hand  a  short  distance  beyond  this 
point  is  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  delV 
Impruneta,  celebrated  for  its  miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin,  whose  fame 
extends  to  all  parts  of  Tuscany.     On 
certain  festivals  and  in  times  of  public 
calamity  she  is  even  carried  in  proces- 
sion to  Florence,  where  she  is  received 
by  the  authorities  and  by  the  grand- 
ducal  family  with  peculiar  honours. 

1  San  Casciano  {Inn,  La  Campana. 
An  additional  horse,  in  consideration  of 
its  being  a  royal  post,  is  required  be- 
tween tibis  place  and  Florence,  both 
ways;  an  additional  horse  from  S.  Cas- 
ciano to  Tavemelle).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Casciano  is  the  villa  of 
Machiavelli,  now  the  property  of  the 
Maffei  family,  and  litUe  regarded  by 
travellers.  In  this  house  it  is  said  that 
he  wrote  "The  Prince"  and  several 
other  works.  The  road  for  some  dis- 
tance towards  Poggibonsi  is  paved.  On 
leaving  the  town  we  descend  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pesa.  Near  the  bridge 
another  road  to  Siena  branches  off,  much 
shorter  than  the  post-road.  It  proceeds 
through  Sambuca  and  Castellinaalmos^ 
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ferred  to  a  i^t  facing  the  pulpit  on 
the  construction  of  an  orcbestra.  Boc- 
caccio is  represented  half-lengtb,  hold- 
ing on  his  breast,  wilii  both  bands, 
a  ^lio  Tolume  on  which  i«  written  2>«- 
eamenn^  a  singular  book  to  be  plaoed 
inst  facing  a  praadier,  and  a  proof  of 
liberality  on  the  port  iji  the  decgy. 
The  tomb  has  experienced  tbe-  xBoet 
melancholy  changes.  For  mote  than 
four  centuries  it  had  been  the  honour  of 
Certaldo^  and  had  attracted  oiany  tra- 
vellers to  the  Canonica,  when  in  1783 
it  was  Proved  by  a  falw  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  Leopold  against  burying 
in  churches;  ^  hysena  bigots  of  Cer- 
taldo,  against  whom  Childe  Harold  and 
his  annotator  declaim,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  stone  that  covered 
this  tomb  was  broken  and  thrown  ande 
as  useless  in  the  cloister  adjoining.  It 
is  said  that  Boccaccio's  skull  and  bones 
were  then  exhumed,  and  a  copper  or  lead 
tube  containing  sundry  pai^moitg  of 
the  same  century.  These  precious  frag>- 
ments,  now  lost,  were  long  preserved 
by  the  rector  of  the  church,  who  ten 
years  after  accepted  a  benefice  in  the 
upper  Val  d' Amo*  It  is  stated  by  tra- 
dition  that  they  were  still  at  that  epoch 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  strangers,  who 
went  to  the  rector's  house  to  see  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  tiie  culpable 
negligence  that  allowed  the  remains  of 
Boccaccio  to  be  lost,  when  we  consider 
the  unoeasing  popularity,  at  Certaldo, 
of  this  eloquent  admirable  writer,  this 
linmer,  so  true,  graceful,  touching, 
profound,  and  mirthful,  the  perfect 
impersonation  of  Tuscan  geniusJ^ 
Boccaccio's  bouse,  built  of  brick,  with 
a  small  tower,  was  repaired  in  1823  by 
the  Marchioness  Lanzoni  Medici,  who 
'*  reconstructed  the  stoircase,  decorated 
Boccaccio's  chamber  with  his  portrait, 
a  large  fresco  by  Benvenuti,  and  a  book- 
case of  his  woncs.  The  small  windowB 
are  of  the  time.  The  furniture  is  the 
oldest  that  could  be  found  at  Cotaldo, 
with  some  imitated  from  difierent  pic- 
tures of  that  period.  Itie  lamp  seems 
the  most  authentic  article  of  the  whole, 
as  it  was  found  in  the  house  and  the 
hardness  of  the  eil  proved  its  antiqaity . 


in  a  direct  line,  avoiding  the  curve  to 
Poggibonsi.  The  post-road  crosses  the 
Pesa  and  the  Virgiuio  before  it  reaches 

1  Tavemelle,  a  post-station.  Beyond 
Tavernelle,  on  the  xight  hand,  is  the 
village  of  Barberino  di  Valdelsa,  from 
which  the  road  descends  into  the  nar- 
row valley  watered  by  the  torrent  called 
the  Drove,  which  joins  the  £lsa  and  the 
Stasia  at  Poggibonsi.  There  is  a 
small  inn  at  Barberino,  standing  in  a 
beautiful  situation  and  said  to  be  good. 

1  PoggSboiui  (Inn* :  Aqufla  Nera ;  La 
Corona ;  both  very  tolerable),  a  consider- 
able manufacturing  town,  with  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Grand-Duke.  The  high 
road  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa  to  Siena 
falls  into  the  present  route  at  this  place. 
It  ascends  the  right  branch  of  the  Elsa, 
and  passes  through  Castel  Fiorentino 
and  Certaldo,  beautifully  situated  aboxe 
the  river,  and  immortalised  by  its  con- 
nexion with  Boccaccio,  who  took  the 
name  of  Certaldese  to  commemorate  the 
origin  of  hb  family.  It  would  carry 
us  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work  to 
describe  this  route,  but  Cerfakh  would 
well  repay  a  visit.  Boccaccio  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  there  on  his  return 
from  Paris,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St  Michael  and  St.  James, 
still  called  the  Canonica. 

'*  Boccaccio  to  his  parent  eartSi  beqneatb'd 
Hia  dust—aod  lies  it  not  her  Great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  wlemn  requiem 

bveathea 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren 

tongue  7 
Tbat  music  in  itaelf  ,  whose  aounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speech?     No;— even  his 

tomb 

Uptom.  mustbearfhe  hysnia  bisot's  wrong, 

No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room , 

Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for 

vfhimV  Childe  Harold. 

'*  Boccaccio's  sepulchre,"  says   M. 

Valery,  "  formerly  stood  in  the  centre 

of  the  church;  against  the  wall  close 

by  was  the  epitaph  made  by  himself, 

and  an  additional  one  by  his  illustrious 

friend  Colluccio  Salutati,  chancellor  of 

the  Seigniory  of  Florence.  The  podesta 

of  Certaldo,  Lattanzio  Tedaldi,  erected 

a  more  magnificent  monument  to  him, 

in  1503,  on  the  interior  front  of  the 

church,  which  was  honouraUy  trans- 
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•hoald  on  no  ftcooimt  loie  an  oppoito- 
nity  of  visiting  it.  Volterra  is  more 
easily  accessible,  and  retune  more  of 
its  ancient  character  than  any  other 
Etnucan  settlement ;  and  those  who 
bare  thoroughly  investigated  its  anti- 
quities will  find  that  they  hare  little  to 
learn  respecting  the  habits  and  customs 
of  ancient  Etruria,  which  may  not  be 
acquired  in  the  museums  of  the  great 
capitals.  The  remark  of  Maflfei,  that 
those  who  have  not  been  at  Volterra 
know  nothing  of  Etruscan  antiquity, 
is  too  true  to  be  regarded  as  a  partial 
testimony :  '*  Nim  sa  che  aia  Etruaca 
aniiehita  Jigurata,  cki  non  e  aiato  a 
Folterra''  The  townissituated  on  a  lofty 
and  commanding  eminence,  capped  by 
a  tertiary  sandstone  full  of  marine 
shells,  which  rests  upon  a  bed  of  white 
clay  200  or  300  feet  thick.  It  is  aur* 
rounded  by  smaller  hills  of  similar 
formation,  whose  soft  porous  soil  is  ao 
frequently  washed  away  by  the  laius 
and  torrents,  that  the  neighbouring 
country  presents  a  singular  appearance 
of  wild  and  sterile  desolation.  The  hill 
of  Volterra  is  bounded  by  the  Era  on 
<iie  north,  and  by  the  Oecina  on  the 
south ;  it  is  said  to  be  about  1870  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  almost 
all  sides  the  ascent  to  tiie  town  is  long 
and  gradual.  In  spite  of  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  especially 
from  the  citadel,  is  particularly  strikkig$ 
in  clear  weather  it  extends  to  Pisa,  aiMl 
commands  a  long  line  of  sea,  including 
Corsica  and  Elba.  The  population  of 
the  town  ia  4500. 

Volterra  nearly  retains  its  ancient 
name  of  Velithras  or  Voliteira.  Al- 
though less  is  known  of  its  early  his* 
tory  than  of  that  of  Cortona,  thece  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  city  of  the 
league,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
setdements  of  Etruria.  Its  interest  is 
so  entirely  Etruscan,  that  it  would  al- 
most appear  out  of  place  to  enter  into 
details  of  its  history  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  its  strong  position  in  the 
midst  of  the  Maiemxna,  between  the 
republics  of  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Siena, 
naturally  made  it  a  ^ce  of  great  im- 
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A  well,  a  haAf  Bod  a  (enaGe  are  shown, 
which,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
belonged  to  Boccaccio.  The  stone  which 
covered  his  grave  for  more  than  four 
centuries  was  religiously  collected  by 
Sigoora  Lanaoni  in  1826,  and  placed  in 
this  house,  with  an  inscriptioa  by  Signor 
Gifudani.'* 

EI^CURSION  TO  YOLTEBBA, 

From  Poggibonsi  the  traveller  may 
make  an  interesting  excursbn  to  Fci- 
/«rro,  distant  about  twenty  miles.  There 
is  a  m(»e  level  but  longer  road  from 
Florence  through  Empoli  and  Ponti* 
deca :  but  those  who  have  had  no  pre- 
vious opportunity  of  visiting  Volterra 
should  on  no  account  fail  to  devote  a 
day  or  two  to  the  excursion  from  this 
place. .  About  three  milei  from  Poggi- 
bonsi  is  the  town  of  Colle,  prettily  situ- 
£^ed  on  a  hill,  and  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  town.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  pap«r-mills  worked  by  the  Elsa, 
which  date  from  the  invention  of  paper. 
There-  were  twesity-two  mills  at  the  end 
of  the  fourteaith  century ;  and  Lorenso 
liippi,  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  established  a  printing-press  in  Italy, 
was  a  native  of  the  town.  The  Cathedral 
oontains  a  bronae  statue  of  Christ,  by 
Jokn  ^  Bofogna»  The  magnificent 
churcb  of  $•  Agostioo  has  a  Deposition 
by  AffoHwio  delta  Porta,  formerly  attri- 
buted to  Ghirlandi^,  and  another  fine 
painting  of  the  same  subject  by  Cigoli, 
The  tower  of  Amolfo  di  Lapo,  who  was 
a  Batire  of  the  town,  was  formerly  inha- 
bited by  his  descendants,  but  it  has 
been  neoently  abandoned  as  an  un- 
healthy situation. 

lioaving  Colle,  the  road  croaaes  the 
torreiit  called  Bottino,  beyond  Le  Gra- 
zie,  and  ascends  the  mountains  above 
the  sources  of  the  Bra.  From  this  high 
grotuid  numerous  streams  and  torrents 
flow  down  into  the  Cecina,  which  is 
seal  occasionally  on  the  south. 

VoLTEBBA  (Ifrnt:  L'Unione,  very  clean 
and  comfortable;  Ia  Corona,  tcderar 
ble).  Thie  is  one  of  &e  moet  interesting 
town*  in  Italy,  and  travellers  who  are 
desstrons  of  investigating  the  remains 
ai  one  <tf  the  aoeient  Btruecan  cities 
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portance  in  the  contestg  of  the  free 
cities.  Like  many  other  small  towns 
of  central  Italy,  it  was  for  some  time 
able  to  assert  its  independence,  and  was 
governed  by  its  own  consuls;  but  it 
gradually  fell  under  the  power  of  Flo- 
rence, and  from  that  time  its  history  is 
to  be  traced  in  that  of  the  Florentine 
republic. 

The  ancient  walls  are  among  the  very 
finest  specimens  of  Etruscan  architec- 
ture ;  they  are  constructed  in  horizontal 
courses  without  cement,  and  are  com- 
posed of  massive  blocks  of  tertiary  sand- 
stone, full  of  marine  shells:  The  greater 
part  of  the  walls  were  ruined  during  the 
sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly 
in  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro  in  1472.  They  are  sup- 
posed, from  the  remains  still  visible,  to 
have  been  six  miles  in  circuit,  or  about 
double  the  size  of  those  of  Cortona  and 
Fiesole.  The  most  perfect  fragments  are 
seen  outside  the  modern  gates,  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  inn ;  they  are  frequently  about 
fourteen  feet  in  thickness.  The  soil  near 
them  is  gradually  wasting  away  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  ravines,  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundations 
at  no  very  distant  period.  One  of  the 
ancient  gates  is  still  standing,  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  It  is  called  the 
Porta  aWArco,  and  is  a  circular  arch, 
formed  of  nineteen  immense  masses,  put 
together  without  cement,  and  beauti- 
fully worked  on  the  exterior  face.  The 
keystone  and  the  two  pilasters  have 
three  colossal  heads  sculptured  in  the 
stone,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  lions ;  but  a  bas-relief  on  one  of 
the  cinerary  urns  in  the  Museum,  which 
appears  to  represent  this  gate,  shows 
that  they  were  human  heads,  indicating 
probably  fhe  tutelary  deities  of  the  city. 
Another  gate,  called  that  of  Diana,  has 
been  much  altered;  near  it  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Beyond  this,  about  half-way 
down  the  hill,  is  the  ancient  Necro- 
polis, in  the  tombs  of  which  were  found 
the  sarcophagi,  &c.  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum. One  tomb  has  been  preserved 
in  its  original  state,  for  the  sake  of 


travellers,  who  should  on  na  account 
fail  to  visit  it.  The  chamber  ig  sup- 
ported by  a  natural  column  in  the 
centre,  and  is  surrounded  by  steps,  on 
which  the  sarcophagi  were  placed. 

Of  the  other  antiquities,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  traceable,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  piscina  and 
the  baths.  The  Pi»cina,  in  the  castello, 
to  which  an  entrance  has  been  made 
in  recent  years,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
Etruscan  architecture;  the  arches  are 
sustained  by  six  columns,  and  con- 
structed with  blocks  of  great  solidity ;  in 
the  vault  are  some  apertures,  evidently 
for  the  water-pipes.  The  Uterma 
near  the  fountain  of  San  Felloe  were 
discovered  in  1760  by  Monaignore 
Mario  Guamacci ;  they  consist  of  two 
baths  and  some  smaller  cham^bers,  in 
which  we  may  trace  some  fragments  of 
columns,  and  a  few  letters  of  an  in- 
scription. One  bath  is  circular,  the 
other  square;  firom  the  substructions 
they  appear  to  have  been  vapour-baths. 
In  the  Borgo  di  Montebradoni  are  some 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  hypogeum, 
with  some  cinerary  urns,  &c.  Near  the 
Florence  gate  some  traces  of  the  am- 
phitheatre have  been  discovered;  but 
all  these  remains  yield  in  interest  to  the 
museum  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  where 
everything  discovered  in  the  tombe  and 
ruins  has  been  carefully  preserved. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1208,  and  finished  in  1257,  as  recorded 
in  an  inscription  in  the  quaint  Latin 
rhyme  of  the  period.  The  Gothic  facade 
is  covered  with  coats  of  arms ;  but  the 
windows,  as  in  most  of  the  buildings 
which  surround  it,  have  been  mo- 
dernized. The  two  lions  sustaining  the 
arms  of  Florence  were  added  when  the 
Florentine  republic  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty of  Volterra,  and  appointed  one 
of  its  own  citizens  as  the  captain  of  the 
people.  The  Palazzo  contams  the  mu- 
seum and  public  library.  The  Mu9ewn 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  col- 
lections in  Italy,  and  alone  repays  a 
visit  to  Volterra ;  it  was  opened  in  1731, 
and  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  treasures 
to  the  munificence  of  Monsignore  Mario 
Guamacci,  who  bequeathed  his  Etros- 
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can  ooUeetioDS  to  the  town  in  1761 ; 
it  is  full  of  tombs  collected  in  the 
Necropolis,  statues,  vases,  coins,  bronses, 
paterae,  gold  ornamenti^  mosaics,  &c. 
The  whole  are  arranged  in  nine  small 
rooms.  There  are  upwards  of  400  cine- 
lary  urns,  mostly  of  alabaster;  some 
however  are  of  tufa,  and  a  few  of  terra- 
cotta; they  are  square,  and  about  a 
yard  in  length.  On  the  lids  are  the 
recumbent  figures  of  the  dead .  Several 
have  inscriptions,  among  which  the 
Gsciiia,  Paccia,  Gracchia,  and  many 
other  well-known  Etruscan  families, 
may  be  recognised.  The  bas-reliefs  of 
these  sarcophagi,  independently  of  their 
interest  as  works  of  art,  are  as  instruc- 
tive in  affording  an  insight  into  the 
costumes  and  manners  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans,  as  the  paintings  in  the  Egyp- 
tian tombs  are  in  developing  the  do- 
mestic habits  and  ceremonies  of  Egypt. 
There  is  no  place  in  Italy  where  the 
customs  and  civilization  of  Etruria  can 
be  so  well  studied  as  in  this  museum ; 
the  bas-reliefs  on  some  of  the  sarcophagi 
are  coloured  red,  and  one  still  retains 
traces  of  gilding.  These  sculptures  re- 
piesent  various  incidents  of  domestic 
life,  families  at  their  banquets,  sacri- 
fices, marriages,  dances,  hunting-scenes, 
battles,  events  in  ancient  mythology, 
and  particularly  the  history  of  Ulysses 
and  the  Syrens,  which  appears  from  its 
frequent  repetition  to  have  been  a  fa> 
vourite  subject  The  battles  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapidi8B,the  history  of  Py  lades 
and  Orestes,&c,  may  also  be  recognised. 
Two  of  the  sarcophagi  are  rather  more 
than  five  feet  long,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  theFlavian  family.  The 
walls  of  the  eighth  chamber  are  covered 
with  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and  with 
fragments  from  the  ancient  baths.  In 
the  ninth  is  a  portion  of  a  mosaic  found 
iri  the  baths  in  1761;  and  a  female 
statue,  discovered  by  Raff.  Maffei  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Vallebuona,  sup- 
posed by  Gori  to  be  the  Dea  Norcia  of 
the  Struscans.  It  bears  an  inscription 
on  the  right  arm,  which  has  been  illus- 
strated  by  Lanzi.  A  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  bearded  soldier,  is  considered 
by  Micaliy  Goci,  and  other  archsso* 


logists,  as  the  oldest  relic  in  the  mu- 
seum. In  a  chamber  above  the  museum 
is  the  Public  Library,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Monsignore  Guarnacci  in 
the  last  century.  It  contains  12,000 
volumes,  some  cinquecento  editions  of 
the  classics,  and  4200  volumes  of  the 
acts  of  the  city  tribunals,  beginning 
A.D.  1300. 

The  Cathedral,  consecrated  by  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  in  1120,  was  enlarged  in 
1254  by  Niccolo  di  Pisa,  and  restored 
and  embellished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  Leonardo  Ricciarelli,  a  nephew 
of  Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  facade  is 
entirely  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
the  door  of  black  and  white  marble  ap- 
pears to  be  more  recent.  The  interior 
IS  imposing.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  retains  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  original  design  of  Niccolo 
di  Pita,  The  Corinthian  capitals  were 
added  in  stucco  to  the  columns  in 
1574  by  Leonardo  RicdarelU,  who 
adorned  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  families 
which  had  contributed  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  fabric.  Inside  the  princi^ 
pal  door  are  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Octavian 
to  this  cathedral ;  it  was  originally  in- 
terred in  the  church  dedicated,  to  the 
saint  on  a  hill  four  miles  north  of  Vol- 
terra, and  was  brought  hither  in  the 
year  820  by  Bishop  Andrea.  The  bas- 
reliefs  were  formerly  placed  on  the 
exterior  wall  of  the  cathedral,  and 
were  removed  to  their  present  position 
in  1767.  Near  this  is  an  altar  of 
mosaic,  a  great  part  of  which  was  the 
work  of  Mino  da  Fieaole  in  1471,  the 
sculptor  of  the  two  kneeling  angels  on 
the  beautiful  spiral  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  choir.  On  the  left  of  the  great 
door  is  the  marble  tomb  of  the  learned 
Matteo  Maffei,  bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
Nuncio  of  Julius  II.  at  Paris.  The 
choir  was  once  covered  with  frescoes  by 
Pomarancio  (Niccold  Circignani) ;  no- 
thing now  remains  of  these  works  but 
the  painting  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Almighty.  The  marble  pulpit  is 
covered  with  bas-reliefs,  which  are  pro-. 
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bsbly  not  later  thaoi  the  thirteenth  eeiK* 
tury.  It  is  supported  by  four  columns 
of  Elba  granite,  resting  on  the  backs  of 
monsters.  The  bas-relief  in  the  front 
represents  the  Last  Supper;  in  the 
interior  are  three  others,  Abraham  sa- 
crificing Isaac,  the  Salutation,  and  the 
Annunciativn,  with  the  names  of  each 
person  engraved  above  them.  In  the 
chapel  of  St  Paul  belonging  to  the 
Inghirami  family,  are  the  fine  frescoes 
of  OUmanni  di  8,  Gioviumi,  illustrating 
the  history  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  paint- 
ing representing  his  conversion,  by 
Donunichino,  much  injured  by  the  re- 
touching of  Franchini  and  others :  it  is 
said  that  Domenichino  received  for 
this  work  800  scndi.  The  other  pic- 
tures of  the  chapel  are  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Paul  by  Cav.  Francesco  Curradi, 
formerly  attributed  to  Guercino;  and 
the  Saint  receiving  Letters  relating  to 
the  Christians  of  Damascus,  by  Maitto 
RMtelU,  This  chapel  was  built  in 
1615  by  Gen.  Jacopo  Inghirami,  a 
celebrated  captain  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, called  the  "  flagello  de'  Barberes- 
cbi  e  de^  Turchi.''  In  the  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento,  built  by  Bishop 
Serguidi,  is  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 
by  Santi  7^/),  with  the  inscription 
Santi  Titi,  F.  1592.  The  altar  was 
designed  by  Vasari.  The  side  walls 
are  painted  by  Giovanni  Balducei ;  and 
the  stuccoes  of  the  vault  are  by  Leo- 
nardo RicdarelUt  whose  portrait  has 
been  introduced  by  Balducei.  In  the 
Gherardi  chapel  is  an  Annunciation, 
with  an  inscription  on  the  back,  <*  Bar- 
tolommeo  me  fecej"  it  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Ghirlandajo.  The  fine 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  is  by  Gto- 
batiitta  Naldini,  Over  the  door  of  the 
cloister  is  a  bust  of  S.  Lino  by  Luca 
della  Rabbia,  In  the  chax^el  of  the 
Rosary  is  the  St.  Sebastian,  by  Fran- 
emco  Cungi  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 
painted  in  1587  for  forty  scudi.  In 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Octavian 
is  the  beautiftil  marble  tomb  of  the 
saint,  executed  by  Raffeule  di  Giovanni 
Cioli  of  Settignano,  in  1525,  for  130 
scudi,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
^^'Atem,  who  weit  deitrotti  of  eom 


memorating  their   delivery  from  tb« 
plague  of  ld2d  through  the  suppoeed 
intneesnon  of   the  saint      The  two 
angels  at  the  sides  are  by  Andrta  di 
Piero  di  Mairco  Ferruxzif  mentioned 
by  Vasari  in  his  life  of  that  artist.  The 
fine  picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  St. 
Francis,  St.  John,  and  o&er  saints,  at 
the  high  altar,  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  FoUerrano  (Baldassare  Fno- 
ceschini)  :  the  beauty  of  the  head  of 
St.  John  is  particularly  remarkable. 
The  oratory  of  San  Carlo  contains  the 
Deposition  by  Sodoma;  an  Annumns- 
tion  by  Luea   SignorelHy  painted  iu 
1491 ;  the  Virgin  with  saints  and  angels, 
hy  Leonardo  da  Pistof  a  ^  the  Magdalen 
della  Radice,   by  Camillo  Ineontri,  a 
scholar  of  Guido,  who  retouched  the 
head  and  some  other  portions ;  and  tike 
Nativity  by  Benvenuto  da  Siena,  dated 
1470,  with  a  gradino,  said  to  be  by 
Giotto^    The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  con- 
tains the  frescoes  of  Benozzo  Qoeezoiiy 
representing  the  Nativity  and  the  Ado- 
ration of  Sie  Magi ;  the  St  Joseph  is 
one  of  the  eariiest  works  of  FoUerrano; 
the  representation  of  the  SS.  Nome  di 
Geso,  executed  on  wood  by  S.  Bemar- 
dino  da  Siena,  wss  presented  by  him  to 
the  town  in  1424,  when  he  introduced 
his  new  religious  ordor.    The  Saeristy-y 
celebrated  for  its  relics,  contains  four 
small  pictures,  one  of  which,  represent- 
ing the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  is 
supposed  to  be  by  Sodoma,    The  silver 
reuquiary,  containing  four  pieoes  of 
the  true  cross,  is  remarkable  for  its 
elaborate  workmanship.    In  the  clois- 
ters of  the  Canonica  are  preserved  some 
interesting  fragments  of   the   marble 
ciborium  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
high  altar.      Its  beautiful  sculptures 
are  by  Mino  da  Fiewle,  and  are  justly 
classed  among  his  finest  works. 

The  neighbouring  church  of  5.  Gia* 
winni,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  is  an  octagonal 
Gothic  building,  referred  to  the  seventh 
century.  The  doorway  of  black  and 
white  marble  is  very  cunons,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  Gothic  columns  aie  fall 
of  animals  and  birds.  Over  the  archi- 
tsave  are-  thirteen  heads  in  bas^telief 
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ekidiiily  wtdi  whom  \m  wm  mmi  on  « 
mimon  ftom  Cotmo  I.  to  the  courta  of 
Madrid  and  Paris.  He  wrote  a  life  of 
the  giaad-diike,  and  died  in  1588.  The 
sepiJefand  itone  bearing  the  epitaph  of 
the  **itnniiiu  et  magnanimue  milee, 
Doninut  Michael  Pigi  de  Bnonagnidie 
de  Vnlteme,"  ie  inteniting  on  account 
of  the  high  praeenratioo  of  the  figowi. 


_r  the  Virgin  and  the  TweWe 
Apeedek  The  rich  arch  of  the  high 
ahar  is  oorered  with  Ibtoone  of  flowen 
and  feaiti^  beantiluUx  eenlptured  bv 
BalmmmJH  da  StUignam  in  the  rixteentb 
century.  The  fine  picture  of  the  Aa- 
cenrion  ie  by  Pommrando  (Cireignani) ; 
it  bean  hie  name  and  the  date  1691. 
The  ancient  baptiMery  of  etatoarj 
mttUe  ia  celebrated  for  ita  ftgurea 
•culptmed  bj  Amdtm  da  San  l^wno 
inldOX 

The  church  and  monartery  of  Sim 
JUmo  were  founded  in  1480  by  Ralbello 
Matei^and  finiahed  in  1617,  at  the  coat 
of  80,000  aeudi.  It  containa  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  erected  by  hia  brother 
liario,  whoae  mauaolenm  haa  been  men- 
tiooed  in  the  deacription  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  tomb  ia  of  Canara  marble ; 
the  statue  of  Maffei  ia  by  Mhto  da  Fit- 
nle;  the  omamenta  are  by  AmgMo 
MwitwcU ;  and  the  atatuea  of  the 
Archangel  Raphael  and  of  the  Bleiaed 
Gherardo  Manei,  the  Fianceacan,  are 
by  Stafio.  Rafihello  Maffei  waa  bom 
at  Volterra  in  1461,  and  acquired  from 
(his  eireumatance  the  name  of  ^  II  Vol- 
tenano.**  He  obtained  conaiderable  re- 
putation aa  &  theologian  and  philoao- 
pher ;  he  waa  the  founder  of  the  Acca- 
ilemia  Letterariade*  Sepolti,  the  author 
of  the  ^Commentarii  Urbani,"  dedt< 
cated  to  Juliua  II.,  and  the  translator 
of  the  Odyaaey.  He  waa  appointed  by 
SixtuB  IV.  aecretary  to  the  Cardinid 
of  Aragon  on  hia  miaaion  into  Hungary, 
and  waa  employed  by  the  aame  pope  in 
other  important  negociationa.  Hia  bro- 
ther Antonio  Volterrano  ia  well  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  peraonagea  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Paaii.  The  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  S.  Lino  ia  by  Fran" 
cttco  Curradif  and  ia  inacribed  ^  Ser 
Carradi,  1697.'*  The  lunettea  and  one 
of  the  altarpiecea  are  by  Cotimo  Daddi, 

The  church  ofS.  Fmncaseo,  founded 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Co- 
mune  and  citiiena,  waa  reconatructed  in 
1623,  and  baa  undergone  many  aubae- 
quent  aUerstiona.  It  containa  aereral 
tomba  of  the  Gnidi  family,  amo 
which  ia  that  of  Jacopo  Guidi,  bishop 
of  Penna  and  Atri,  the  pupl  of  Guic- 


which  afford  a  fine  example  of  the 
military  costume  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  altar  of  the  Mallei  family 
ia  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  aainta,  by  Lneo  SigtmortOi ;  an  in* 
aeription  atatea  that  it  waa  a  eommiaaion 
from  Pietro  Belladonna,  a  monk  of  the 
oonrent,  1491.  The  Gabbretani  altar 
haa  a  clever  Nativity  by  Giowmm  Bai- 
dueei^  in  1691.  The  Conception  ia  by 
Qubaitiata  NakUai^  1686.  The  altar- 
piece  of  tlie  Guamacci  chapel  ia  by 
Cotimo  Daddi,  The  celebrated  Mario 
Guamacci,  founder  of  the  muaeum,  and 
one  of  the  very  earlieat  Btruacan  acho- 
lara,  ia  buried  here.  Hia  tomb  waa 
erected  in  hia  lifetime. 

Adioining  thia  church  ia  the  Gothic 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Con/irattrmita 
delta  Croot  di  Qionto,  built  in  1316. 
The  interior  is  covered  with  freacoea.  On 
the  blue  vault  atudded  with  atars  are 
the  four  Evangeliata,  by  Jacopo  da  Ft- 
rmuM  (Orcagnaf),  in  14 10.  The  walla, 
painted  according  to  the  inacription  by 
Cenno  di  Franceaco  di  Ser  Cenni,  re- 
preaent  the  Maaaacre  of  the  Innooenta, 
the  Recovery  of  the  True  Croaa,  &c. 
Thia  Cenno  di  Ser  Cenni  iaaunpoaed  to 
be  Cemmno  da  CbOr,  the  pupil  of  Ag- 
nolo  GaddL  The  Crucifixion  at  the 
high  altar  ia  by  Sodama. 

The  church  of  S,  Agotiiito,  built  in 
the  aixteendi  century,  and  reatored  in 
1728,  containa  a  Crucifixion  by  Ffwu- 
cuco  Curradiy  dated  1611,  and  two 
paintings  by  FoUnram  (Franceachini) : 
one  with  an  inacription,  and  the  date 
1669;  the  other  repreaenting  the  Puri- 
fication, punted  in  1630,  when  he  fled 
to  Volterra  to  eaoape  the  danger  of  the 
plague,  which  was  then  raging  in  Flo- 
rence. Thia  church  is  celebrated  for 
its  relica;  the  miraculoua  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion^  at  the  Falconcini  al- 
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ter,  is  ttill  regarded  with  great  vene- 
ratioD. 

The  church  of  S.  Mkhele,  founded 
in  1285,  and  restored  by  the  Scolopii 
in  1828,  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Joseph,  by 
Carh  Maratta,  At  the  altar  of  S.  Giu- 
seppe Calasanzio,  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Scolopii,  is  a  painting  of  the  saint 
copied  from  that  of  Antonio  Franchi 
by  Giuteppe  Zocchi  of  Florence,  and 
considered  to  be  a  finer  work  than  the 
original.  The  Scuole  Pie  were  esta- 
blished in  the  adjoining  conyent  in 
1711,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Ottavio  del  Rosso. 

The  oratory  of  S.  Antonio,  erected  in 
1 172,  is  remarkable  for  its  altar-piece 
by  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  representing 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Antony,  abbot,  and 
St  Bartholomew ;  and  for  the  fresco  in 
the  sacristy  by  Taddeo  Bartolo,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari,  and  bearing  his  name 
and  the  date  14..  (U18). 

The  church  of  San  Dalmazio,  built 
by  Bartolommeo  Ammanato,  contains 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Gio, 
Pooh  Rostetti,  the  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  and  Yasari  as  a  work  of  merit. 

The  Citadel  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions :  the  Cassero,  or  the  Rocca  Vec- 
chia,  and  the  Rocca  Nuova.  The  Cas- 
sero was  built  in  1343  by  Gualtiere  di 
Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  then  lord  of 
Volterra.  Its  foundations  partly  rest 
on  the  ancient  Etruscan  walls.  The 
Rocca  Nuova  was  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  the  Florentines,  after 
they  had  reduced  the  city  to  obedience 
and  placed  over  it  a  Florentine  as  cap- 
tain of  the  people.  At  the  same  time 
they  constructed,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
episcopal  palace,  the  fcmaous  prison 
called  //  Masiio,  This  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  prisons  of  Tuscany, 
and  was  formerly  used  for  state  ofiend- 
eis.  It  has  acquired  some  celebrity  as 
the  scene  of  the  long  confinement  of  the 
great  mathematician  Lorenzo  Loren- 
zini,  (he  scholar  of  Viviani.  He  was 
imprisoned  here  in  1682  by  Cosmo 
III.,  on  the  unfounded  suspicion  of 
^eing  one  of  the  chief  inftruments  in 


the  correspondence  between  the  Grand- 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Orleans  and  Prince 
Ferdinand,  to  whose  court  he  was  at* 
tached.  He  remained  a  prisoner  until 
the  prince's  death  in  1693.  During  the 
eleven  years  of  his  captivity  he  com- 
posed the  work  on  conic  sections,  which 
still  exists  in  manuscript  in  four  folio 
volumes  in  the  Magliabecchiana  library 
at  Florence.  The  citadel  was  eonyerted 
in  1818  into  a  House  of  Industry,  or 
Casa  de*  Lavori,  for  prisoners  whose 
crimes  do  not  justify  their  employment 
on  public  works.  Woollen  cloths  and 
other  fabrics  are  made  here.  The  esta- 
blishment is  well  managed,  and  the 
houses  and  workshops  are  clean  and  neat. 

Behind  thehospital  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  is  a  building  erroneously  called 
the  Torre  degli  Auguri.  An  inscrip- 
tion still  visible  over  the  door  in  Gothic 
characters  shows  that  it  was  built  in 
1299  by  the  Hospitalers  of  S.  Giacomo 
in  Altopascio.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  used  as  a  magazine  for  salt. 

The  Casa  Guamacci  with  its  three 
towers  has  an  inscription  over  the  door 
in  Gothic  characters,  which  shows  that 
the  first  tower  was  erected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  re- 
cords  the  name  of  its  architect,  Giroldo 
da  Lugano.  This  house  contains,  among 
other  works  of  art,  a  fine  antique  mar- 
ble statue  of  He^nles  as  large  as  life, 
and  evidently  of  Grl^ian  workmanship. 

The  Cata  Ducei  %»  remarkable  for 
the  inscription  on  thd^  facade,  comme- 
morating a  young  chili^  of  the  family 
of  Persius,  who  is  claiined  as  a  native 
of  Volterra.  The  inscripl^on  is  as  fol- 
lows : — A.  PERSIVS  A.  P.lSEVBRVS  V. 
ANN.  YIII.M.III.D.XIX.  ^ 

The  Cata  Ricciarelii,  still  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  DanieU  da  Fid- 
terra,  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  the 
traveller  as  one  of  the  mostlinteresting 
in  the  town.  It  contains  la  fine  oil 
painting  of  Elijah  by  thatj4**eat  artist, 
who  was  bom  here  in  1509LMBid  died 
in  Paris  in  1566.  The  CaJk  Ma$9el& 
in  the  Via  del  Crocifisso  contains  an- 
other example  of  this  rare  wmaster  in 
the  ceiling  of  a  small  room  J  which  he 
painted  in  iresco.  I 
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of  San  Giusto ;  and  in  1651  its  rapici 
increase  compelled  the  removal  of  an* 
other  church,  which  had  pceviouslj 
appeared  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
Cotmo  II.  made  an  attempt  to  check 
the  progren  of  this  mischief,  and 
several  plans  were  subsequently  tried  to 
collect  the  waters  into  another  channel; 
but  all  have  been  unsuccessful,  and 
the  inhabitants  observe  with  great  regret 
that  the  danger  is  gradually  approach- 
ing the  ancient  Etruscan  walls  on  thia 
side,  and  the  celebrated  Camaldolese 
monastery  of  S.  Salvatore.  The  proba* 
ble  cause  of  the  continued  voracity  of 
this  chasm  seems  to  be  a  subterranean 
stream  or  river,  which  having  at  this 
point  crossed  a  vast  bed  of  salt  which 
underlies  this  country,  has  worked  out 
the  excavation,  and  continually  removes 
the  clay  and  rocks  which  fall  into  it. 

The  Camaldolese  monastery,  called 
the  Badia  di  San  Salvatoref  situated  on 
the  north  of  Volterra,  was  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century  for  the  Camal- 
dolese monks.  It  has  a  noble  cloister, 
and  contains  many  works  of  art  which 
deserve  to  be  better  known  to  the  intel- 
ligent traveller.  At  the  altar  of  S. 
Romualdo  is  the  fine  picture  by  Do^ 
menico  Ghirlandajo  representing  S.  Ro- 
mualdo, S.  Benedict,  S.  Attinia,  and 
S.  Greciniana,  mentioned  by  Lanzi 
among  his  best  works.  It  is  admirably 
preserved,  and  is  well-known  to  artists  by 
the  engraving  of  Diana  Mantovana,  wife 
of  the  architect  Capriani.  At  the  altar 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  is  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Donate  Ma»cagni  (1599). 
At  the  altar  della  PietH  is  the  Deposi- 
tion from  the  Cross,  by  Gio.  Paolo 
Rossetti,  engraved  by  Diana  Manto- 
vana ;  and  at  another  altar  is  the  Na- 
tivity of  the  Saviour  by  die  same  master. 
The  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Romualdo  at 
the  sides  of  the  organ  axe  by  FoUerrano 
(Franceschini),  who  painted  the  superb 
fresco  of  Elijah  sleeping,  in  the  Fores- 
tieria.  In  the  apartment  of  the  Abbot 
is  the  fine  picture  of  Job  by  Donato 
Matcagni,  by  whom  are  the  frescoes 
illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Giusto,  and 
the  oil  painting  of  the  Marriage  of  Caiia, 
in  the  Refectory.   In  one  of  the  adjoiu- 
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The  Fbuniain  of  San  FtHce,  near  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
some  repute  for  its  mineral  waters, 
proved  by  analysis  to  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sea-water  of  the  coast. 
They  are  much  used  in  dyspeptic  and 
cutaneous  maladies. 

The  AtaboMter  Mamtfactwritt  here  are 
well  worth  visiting.  Nearly  all  the 
vases  and  other  ornamental  works  which 

\        are  found  in  the  shops  at  Florence  and 

'  Leghorn  are  made  at  Volterra ;  but  the 
statues  and  figures  are  manufactured 
in  Florence.  The  articles  sculptured 
here  are  cheaper  than  those  sold  at  Flo- 
rence by  about  one-half;  and  travellers 
who  intend  to  send  home  any  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  work  will  do  well  to 
make  their  selection  on  the  spot.  The 
Messrs.   M'Cracken,  whose  excellent 

I  arrangements  offer  so  many  facilities  to 
travellers  in  Italy,  have  a  correspondent 
at  Volterra,  Signor  Ottaviano  Callai, 
the  respectable  landlord  of  the  Unione. 
He  undertakes  to  transmit  all  goods  to 
their  correspondents  at  Leghorn,  where 
they  are  shipped  for  England. 

The  Einvinms  of  Volterra  abound  in 

I       object  which  would  afford  interesting 

I  occupation  to  the  traveller  for  many 
days.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  is 
the  deep  chasm  called  the  Bahey  pro- 

I  duced  by  the  action  of  water  during 
many  centuries  on  the  soft  porous  soil 

I  of  the  surrounding  hills.  There  is  no 
place  in  Tuscany  where  the  operation 
of  this  cause  has  been  attended  with 
more  disastrous  consequences.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ravine  is  composed, 
liKe  the  hill  of  Volterra,  of  a  tertiary 
sandstone  resting  on  a  thick  bed  of 

I  white  clay ;  large  portions  of  the  rock 
are  continually  falling  from  the  summit, 
without  having  any  apparent  effect  in 
filling  up  the  abyss.  It  is  known  from 
authentic  documents  that  the  ravine  in 
the  seventh  century  was  a  highly  culti- 
vated spot,  weir  wooded,  and  covered 
with  habitations ;  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  century  the  sides  were  observed  to 
be  gradually  undermined  by  the  water 
which  had  penetrated  through  the  porous 
strata ;  in  1627  it  engulfed  the  church 
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Ingf  rooms  is  a  series  of  piotures  lepni- 
senting  yariotts  events  in  the  histoiy  of 
Voltemi,  attributed  to  Gkirlandajo, 

The  country  around  Volterra  abounds 
more  in  mineral  riches  than  any  other 
district  of  Italy,  and  large  fortunes 
have  been  acquired  there  by  the  enter" 
prising  proprietors  wi(iiin  a  period  of 
about  ten  years.  The  ^/(ii6a«/er  quarries, 
upon  which  so  much  of  the  industry  of 
Tuscany  depends,  are  at  Ulignano,  a 
•mall  Tillage  on  the  north-east  of  Vol- 
terra, and  at  S.  Anastasio,  near  the  road 
to  GoUe.  They  occur  in  the  tertiary 
marine  marls.  The  largest  and  whitest 
masses  are  found  at  Gastellina,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Monte  Caiini.  'At  this 
place  is  the  Monte  di  Caporciano,  where 
the  celebrated  Copper-mitteg  of  Monte 
Catini  occur.  These  works  are  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  ;  they  were  aban- 
doned in  1630,  during  the  great  plague 
which  desolated  the  Maremma  in  that 
year,  and  were  never  systematically 
restored  until  1827,  when  they  were 
reopened  by  Signer  Luigi  Porte.  At 
that  time  Tuscany  imported  her  supply 
of  copper,  whereas  at  the  present  time 
the  metal  is  exported  to  different  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ore  is  a 
very  rich  sulphuret,  occurring  between 
the  gabbro,  or  altered  limestone,  and  the 
serpentine.  The  annual  produce  of 
&e  mines  of  Monte  Cerboli  recently 
amounted  to  100,000  lbs.  There  are 
other  copper-mines  farther  south  in  the 
heart  of  the  Maremma,  at  Montieri, 
Massoy  and  Rocca  TVieferMAt,  which  were 
worked  for  a  short  lime  by  a  joint-stock 
company  under  Signer  Luigi  Porte ;  the 
veins  of  ore  were  found  to  be  extremely 
rich,  but  the  enterprise  was  unsuccess- 
ful, chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  machinery  and  other  modem 
improvements.  The  Salt-worka  and  the 
briue-springs  are  about  five  miles  from 
Volterm,  along  both  banks  of  the  Ce- 
cina.  They  consist  of  numerous  artificial 
wells  sunk  to  the  depth  of  about  100 
feet,  from  which  the  brine  is  pumped  up 
by  horses,  and  conveyed  in  conduits  to 
the  factories  called  the  Moje,  where  it 
is  evaporated.  The  shafts  of  the  wells, 
although   of  course   built   perpendi- 


cnlariy,  are  all  more  or  Ism  inclined, 
owing  to  the  shifting  nature  of  the  day 
through  which  they  pass,  and  also  to 
the  continual  renewal  of  tiie  salt  which 
supports  it.  The  wood  of  the  neigh^ 
bourbood  supplies  abundant  fuel  for 
the  evaporatmg-pans.  The  principal 
wells  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cecina 
are  those  of  S.  Giovanni,  S.  Lorenzo, 
S.  Luca,  S.  Antonio  in  Casioci^  S. 
Maria,  Buriano,  Colirionci,  &c.  On 
the  left  bank  are  those  of  Monte  Ge- 
moli,  ToUena,  Querceto,  S.  Benedetto, 
and  Marsanella.  The  Pouo  of  San 
Giusto  was  long  fiuooouaas  one  of  ^e 
most  productive;  it  is  Mud  to  have 
occasionally  yielded  as  much  aa36  lbs. 
of  salt  from  100  lbs.  of  watar.  The 
most  modem  and  the  best  managed 
of  the  works  is  that  of  Son  Leopoldo, 
which  promises  under  the  auspieea  of 
the  government  to  surpass  all  the  other* 
in  the  amount  of  its  produce. 

About  16  miles  south  of  VoltenB  are 
the  Boracic  acid  work*,  called  the  Loffotii 
di  Mwite  Cerboh,  They  occur  in  the 
secondary  limestone.  Tlie  road  leading 
to  them  crosses  the  Ceoina  below  Vol- 
terra, and  passes  through  Le  Pemaranee, 
from  which  Monte  Cerboli  is  about  6 
miles  distant.  Mr.  Babbage  has  given 
us  the  following  description  of  the  works : 
->-.•<  The  district  in  which  the  Lagoni 
occur  is  one  of  the  most  singular  coon- 
tries  in  the  world.  Near  the  village  of 
Monte  Cerboli,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep 
rugged  and  broken  ravine,  is  one  of  the 
eight  establishments  for  extracting  bo- 
racic acid  from  the  earth.  From  the 
whole  surface  of  a  large  space,  probably 
a  square  mile  of  the  broken  ground, 
there  issues  a  large  volume  of  steam, 
which  rises  high  in  the  atmo8|there 
before  it  is  absorbed,  and  may  be  seen 
at  the  distance  of  many  miles.  In  the 
midst  of  (his  fog  of  steam,  on  a  tmall 
plain  forming  a  kind  of  island,  stands  a 
village  containing  the  cottages  of  the 
workmen,  the  evaporating-chambers,  the 
storehouses,  and  a  cburdi  recently 
built.  The  ^cess  of  preparing  the 
boracic  add  is  the  following: — on  ex- 
cavating a  few  inobes  into  any  part  of 
the  brcSten  ground  steam  issues  with 
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ptak  foree,  drifing  with  it  mud  and 
e?en  sIoiim  with  a  violent  none.    One 
•   (fr  two  feet  is  quite  deep  enoagh  for  the 
object  required.    A  small  dwarf  wall 
ii  radely  made  roand  this  opening-,  Kid 
ffatis  a  large  cnp»shaped  pool  if  formed 
of  from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
Into  ffais  cavity  a  small  stream  c^  water 
is  conveyed  until  it  is  nearly  fulL    The 
cold  water  going  down  into  the  cavity 
becomes  greatly  heafesd,  and  is  driven 
violently  upward  by  the  steam  thus 
formed.    The  whole  of  the  water  be- 
comes heated  by  this  constant  regurgi- 
tation from  the  heated  cavity,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  twenty-four  hours  it 
has  absorbed  nearly  one  per  cent,  of 
boracic  acid*    After  a  period  of  repose 
in  another  excavation,  in  which  the  mud 
is  deposited,  tiiis  solution  is  conveyed 
into  large  evaporating-pans.    A  power- 
fvl  jet  of  steam  from  one  of  the  laige 
holes  made  in  the  broken  ground  is 
conveyed  in  a  kind  of  drain  to  the 
evaporating-house,  and  passes  in  flues 
under  every  port  of  the  evaporating- 
vessels.     The  water  is  thus  carried  off 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  boracic  acid 
remains.    These  works  are  now  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  Chevalier  Larderel,  now 
Count  of  LePomarance.  About  tenyears 
since,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  by  which  the 
water  was  evaporated  was  so  great  that 
little  boracic  acid  was  procured,  and  it 
acarcely  repaid  the  labour  and  cost  of 
production.     The  Count  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  employing  the  heat  which 
nature  so  plentifully  offered,  and  Ihus 
dt^>ensed  with  the  whole  expense  of  fuel. 
The  result  of  this  plan  of  converting 
volcanic  heat  to  commercial  purposes 
has  been  the  establishment  of  villages 
and  a  thriving  population  in  a  locality 
which  was  jMreviously  almost  a  desert. 
About  ten  years  ago  the  whole  of  the 
borax  consumed  in  England  was  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies ;  at  present 
more  than  half  the  demand  is  supplied 
from  the  boraoic-acid  works  of  Tus- 
cany." 

The  lociditiet  of  these  works  are  all 
south  of  the  Cecina;  they  are  mostly 
at  Monte  Cerboli,  on  the  Possera,  a 


small  tribatary  of  the  Cecina;  at  Castel 
Nuovo,  on  the  ridge  between  the  Possera 
and  thePavone;  atSaiso^  near  thesource 
of  the  Comia ;  at  Monte  Rotondo,  on  the 
hills  above  the  source  of  the  Milia;  at 
Lustignano  and  Semszano,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Comia ;  at  Lugo,  and  at  San 
Federigo  al  Lago.  The  average  pro* 
duce  of  the  lagoons  is  said  to  be  about 
600,000  lbs.  of  boracic  acid  annually ; 
of  which  one-«xih  is  used  in  the  manu" 
facture  of  borax  and  the  rest  exported : 
the  quantity,  however,  varies  according 
to  curcamstances ;  in  1830  it  was  as 
much  as  two  millions  and  a  half  lbs. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte  Cerboli 
are  the  warm  mineral-waters  called  the 
Bagni  a  Morba,  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  qualities  in  the  time  of  the 
Florentine  repahlic.  The  bath  called 
della  Peria  was  much  used  by  Lorenso 
de'  Medici.  They  were  restored  a  few 
years  since  by  Signor  Francesco  Lamotte^ 
and  are  visited  by  large  numbers  from 
various  parts  of  the  grand-duchy  during 
the  season. 

Tuscany  was  the  last  state  in  Italy 
which  began  to  drain  her  Maremma, 
and  the  first  which  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  enterprise  to  completion.  .  The 
works  were  begun  in  1829  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Count  Fos- 
sombroni,  who  adopted  the  system  which 
had  been  so  successfully  employed  in 
the  Val  di  Chiaoa  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury. The  remarkable  works  in  that 
valley,  under  the  patronage  of  Leojpoldl ., 
had  literally  fulfilled  3ie  prophecy  of 
Torricelli,  who  said  that  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  when  employed  to  fill  up  the 
pestilential  marshes,  would  pour  forth 
gold,  and  that  the  stream  of  Pactolus 
would  then  cease  to  be  a  &ble.  Count 
Fossombroni  therefore,  in  undertaking 
the  drainage  of  the  Maremma,  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  river  deposits,  which 
had  proved  so  effectual  in  the  former 
instance.  He  directed  into  the  marshes 
tiie  tcnrents  which  descended  from  the 
clay  hills,  and  allowed  them  to  deposit 
tiie  mud  with  which  they  were  churffed 
before  the  clear  water  ran  off.  In  this 
way  the  bottom  of  the  marshes  was 
gradually  raised,  and  an  immense  ey- 
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tent  of  manh  land  was  converted  into 
fertile  ground.  Wheat  is  now  grown 
in  places  which  a  few  years  back 
were  visited  by  no  one  but  the  sickly 
fisherman  of  the  coast;  and  the  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  the 
whole  Maremma  will  be  converted 
into  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Tra* 
vellers  who  are  desirous  of  visiting  the 
country  reclaimed  by  the  draining 
should  go  from  Volterra  to  Grosseto, 
from  whence  they  might  proceed  direct 
to  Corneto  in  the  Papal  States  by  the 
new  road  recently  constructed  by  the 
grand-duke.  The  distance  from  Vol- 
terra to  Masia  is  40  miles ;  /nn^Locanda 
di  Giobbi.  From  Massa  to  Groueto  the 
distance  is  30  miles ;  //?»,  Loc.  di  Polan- 
dri.  From  Grosseto  to  Orbetello  about  25 
miles.  From  Orbetello  to  Corneto  about 
30  miles.  There  is  a  road  from  Gros- 
seto  to  Siena,  60  miles  distant  Not- 
withstanding the  improved  condition  of 
the  Maremma,  it  is  not  yet  free  from 
malaria,  and  travellers  should  be  cau- 
tious in  visiting  it  during  the  extreme 
heats  of  summer. 

Travellers  returning  from  Volterra  to 
Florence  should  proceed  through  Pon- 
tedera  and  Empoli.  The  distance  is  54 
miles,  about  10  more  than  that  through 
Colle  and  Poggibonsi ;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively level,  and  consequently  more 
expeditious  than  that  route.  It  de- 
scends rapidly  from  Volterra.  After 
crossing  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Sterza,  it 
passes  on  the  right  hand  the  town  of 
Pecciolj,  iSnely  situated  on  a  hill  above 
the  right  bank  of  the  Era.  Further  on, 
following  the  course  of   the  Era,    it 

Cs,  about  midway  between  the  vil- 
of  Capannoli  and  Ponsacco,  the 
villa  of  Camugliano,  the  seat  of  the 
Marchese  Niccolini.  At  Pontedera  it 
falls  into  the  high  post^road  from  Flo- 
rence to  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  Poutedera 
is  about  midway  between  the  post- 
stations  of  C.  del  Bosco  and  Fornacette. 
The  best  inn  is  the  Ancora  d'Oro.  The 
road  hence  to  Florence  ascends  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arno,  and  commands  some 
beautiful  views  of  the  plains  and  hills 
around  Pisa  and  Lucca. 


Leaving  Poggibonsi '  for  Siena,  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Staggia,  leav- 
ing on  the  left  hand  the  extensive 
mountainous  tract  called  the  Chianti,. 
which  gives  name  to  a  wine  well  known 
to  travellers  on  this  route,  and  thus 
celebrated  by  Redi : 

"  Del  buon  Chianti  il  via  decrepito* 
MaeBtoscv 
Imperioso, 
Mi  paaseggia  dentro  11  core ; 
Esso  acaocia  senza  strepito 
Oj^ni  affanno  e  ogni  doloxe." 

1  Castiglioncello ;  an  additional 
horse  for  this  stage,  but  not  vke  vertd. 
Shortly  before  arriving  at  Siena  we 
pass  a  column  erected  on  the  apot 
where  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  met 
his  consort  Eleonora  of  Portugal,  con- 
ducted by  iEneas  Sylvius,  and  acconi- 
panied  by  four  hundred  ladies  of  the 
city.  Siena  is  entered  by  the  Porta 
CamoUia,  over  which  is  the  inscription 
said  to  have  been  put  up  in  I6(]^  for 
the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand : 

"  Cor  magis  tibi  Sena  pandit." 

1  Siena  (Znns ;  Aquila  Nera,  best, 
but  capable  of  improvement ;  Le  Arme 
d'  Inghilterra,  moderate;  I  tre  Re). 
Passports  are  demanded  on  entering 
Siena,  and  a  fee  is^necesssfy  to  ^^reveiit 
annoyance  in  the  examination  of  bag- 
gage. This  ancient  city  occupies  the 
irregular  summit  of  a  hill  of  tertiary 
sandstone,  rising  on  the  borders  of  the 
dreary  and  barren  tract  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Tuscany.  The 
whole  district  bears  the  same  desolate 
appearance,  and  like  that  of  Volterra, 
consists  of  bare  clay  hills  capped 
with  tertiary  marine  sandstone.  The 
street  entered  at  the  Porta  Camellia,  or 
the  Florentine  gate,  divides  the  city 
into  two  nearly  equal  p(»tions ;  the 
streets  are  generally  narrow  and  irre- 
gular, frequently  so  steep  as  to  be  im- 
passable in  carriages,  and  many  of  them 
are  mere  narrow  lanes;  they  are  mostly 
paved  with  tiles,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  the  "  spicata  tea- 
tacea."  The  streets  are  generally  b^- 
dered  with  immense  mansions  called 
palaces,  although  they  have  neither 
the  aspect  nor  the  architectural  features 
of  a  palace.   Many  oS  them  have  lofty 
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tmrcn,  and  rings  near  tht  entrance,  like 
tiie  old  mansiom  of  Florence.  In  the 
days  when  Siena,  as  a  republic,  was  the 
great  rival  of  Florence,  she  coold  send 
a  handiQed  thousand  armed  men  out  of 
her  gates;  the  present  population  is 
little  more  than  18,000,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme quarters  of  the  cit^  grass  is  grow- 
ing on  the  pavement. 

Siena  preserves,  almost  without 
change,  the  name  of  Sena  Julia,  al- 
though its  antiquity  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  Ceesars,  as  its  Etruscan 
walls  are  still  visible  near  the  chivch 
of  S.  Antonio.  But  the  real  interest  of 
Siena  is  derived  from  its  prominent  posi- 
tion  among  the  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  had  thrown  o£f  the  yoke  of 
the  Ckjuntess  Matilda,  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic.  The 
nobles  fell  early  before  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  were  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  the  city.  The  popular  party, 
although  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  their 
leaden,  warmly  embraced  the  Ghibe- 
line  cause;  and  on  the  expulsion  of 
Farinatadegli  Uberti  from  Florence,  all 
the  Florentine  Ghibelines  who  were  im- 
plicated in  the  conspiracy  of  that  cele- 
brated personage  were  received  favoiur- 
ably  at  Siena.  During  the  hostilities 
which  followed,  the  whole  power  of  the 
Guelpb  party  in  Tuscany  was  defeated 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Siena  and 
Pisa,  under  the  command  of  Farinata 
and  the  generals  of  Manfred,  at  Monte 
Aperto,  about  five  miles  from  Siena. 
This  memorable  battle,  commemorated 
by  Dante,  in  which  the  Guelpbs  left 
no  less  than  10,000  dead  upon  the 
field,  was  fought  on  the  4th  September, 
1260 ;  it  not  only  established  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Ghihelines„  but  left  in  the 
bands  of  the  Sienese  the  great  standard 
of  Florence,  whose  poles  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  cathedral. 

This  decisive  action  brought  back 
to  Siena  a  great  number  of  her  exiled 
nobles,  either  to  become  citizens  and 
tradera,  or  to  live  a  distinct  and  isolated 
class  in  a  separate  quarter  of  the  city, 
.which  still  retains  the  name  of  ^^  Ca- 
aato.*'    After  numerous  contests  be- 


tween the  people  and  the  rich  merchants, 
who  formed  a  kind  of  burgher  aristo- 
cracy on  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles, 
Charles  IV.  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
acquire  the  signoria ;  but  the  city,  al- 
though able  to  resist  his  schemes,  was 
too  much  weakened  in  her  principles 
of  liberty  by  the  tyranny  of  Pandolfo 
Petrucci  and  other  popular  usurpers  to 
withstand  the  encroachments  of  the 
Medici,  who  found  means  to  destroy  by 
treachery  the  last  remnant  of  her  free- 
dom. 

It  was  during  this  last  struggle  that 
the  ferocious  Marquis  de  Marignano, 
whom  Cosmo  de'  Medici  had  commis- 
sioned to  reduce  the  citizens  by  famine, 
inhumanly  destroyed  the  population  of 
the  Sienese  Maremma,  and  carried  de- 
solation into  the  whole  of  that  once 
fertile  district.  Malaria  inevitably  fol- 
lowed this  cruel  policy,  and  "  those," 
says  Sismondi,  <<  who  at  the  peace  re- 
turned to  reap  the  inheritance  of  the 
victims  of  Marignano,  soon  fell  them- 
selves the  victims  of  that  disease." 
During  the  period  of  its  freedom  the 
territory  of  Siena  was  large  and  popu- 
lous; 100,000  men  were  found  within 
its  walls ;  it  had  thirty-nine  gates,  of 
which  all  but  eight  are  now  closed; 
the  arts  were  encouraged,  the  city  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  school  of  painting, 
and  its  commerce  was  so  extensive  as 
to  excite  the  jealousy  even  of  the  Flo- 
rentines. 

Siena  is  now  the  chief  city  of  one  of 
the  five  Compartimenti  of  Tuscany,  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  of  a  military 
governor,  of  a  criminal  tribunal,  a 
Court  of  the  First  Instance,  and  a  civil 
Ruota.  Its  population  in  1832  was 
18,630.  . 

The  School  of  Siena  is  so  remarkable 
a  feature  in  the  history  of  the  city,  that 
it  will  be  desirable  to  give  a  brief  epi- 
tome of  its  character  and  its  masters,  in 
order  that  the  works  of  art  scattered 
over  its  churches  and  palaces  may  be 
the  more  thoroughly  appreciated.  The 
prevailing  characteristics  of  this  school 
are  deep  religious  feeling,  and  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  and  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression  inspired    by   devotional    e'^ 
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thunaim,  differicg  altogethtr  tnm 
that  ftyle  which  classical  study  had 
itrtrodaced  into  the  northern  schools 
of  Italy.  In  antiquity  the  Sienese 
school  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
Florence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
11i<>  patronage  of  the  republic  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  encouraged  if 
it  did  not  create  a  society  of  artists, 
of  which  GuiduGcio,  Dietisalvi,  Guido 
da  Siena,  and  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna 
were  the  leading  members.  The  most 
remarkable  among  the  early  masters  is 
Simone  Memmi,  or  rather  Simone  di 
Miuiino,  the  contemporary  of  Giotto 
and  friend  of  Petrarch,  who  dedicated 
to  him  two  of  his  sonnets  as  the  painter 
of  Laura's  portrait  He  died  in  1344 ; 
among  his  scholars  were  his  relative 
Lippo  Memmi,  and  Pletro  and  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Andrea  di  Vanni,  Bema  da 
Siena,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  and  Jacopo 
Pacchiarotto  were  the  principal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school.  Bi^tolo,  in- 
deed, gave  it  additional  lustre  by  the 
refinement  and  deep  feeling  of  his 
works;  but  at  his  death  the  school  de- 
clined, although  Sano  and  Lorenzo  di 
Pietro  and  Matteo  da  Siena  gave  it  a 
temporary  celebrity.  It  did  not  re- 
cover its  character  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  modem  style.  The  most 
eminent  artist  of  this'period  was  Gian- 
antonio  Razzi,  better  known  as  So- 
doma,  a  follower  and  perhaps  a  pupil 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  merits 
were  so  great  that  he  was  employed  on 
the  decorations  of  the  Vatican  and  the 
Famesina  Palace,  and  was  considered 
by  Annibale  Caracci  as  one  of  the 
great  masters.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Michaelangelo  da  Siena  (Anselmi) 
andBartolommeoNeroni(Riccio).  But 
the  most  eminent  was  Beccalumi,  well 
known  by  the  pavement  of  the  cathe- 
dral. The  last  names  of  any  note  are 
those  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  the  cele- 
brated architect,  and  Matteo  da  Pino, 
or  da  Siena,  generally  considered  as 
his  ptipil.  The  subsequent  history  of 
*^*.  Sienese  school  presents  no  names  of 


eminence  although  SaUmbeni,  Yna^ 
cesco  Vanni,  and  a  few  others  occur 
during  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arte  con* 
tains  a  rich  collection  of  works  by  libe 
older  Sienese  masters.  The  most  re- 
markable of  them  are,  the  Christ  by 
Guiduccio  (1216),  the  Virgin  by  Gilio 
di  Pietro  (1249),  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  by  Duccio  da  Siena,  the 
Annunciation,  S.  Romualdo,  and  St. 
Paul,  in  four  compartments,  by  Se^na 
di  BuonventurOf  and  the  S.  Michael 
by  Sifnone  Memmi  (di  Martino). 
Of  the  subsequent  painters  of  this 
school  there  are  the  following  among 
many  other  examples : — the  St.  Sebas- 
tian by  Andrea  di  Fanni,  the  Annun- 
ciation by  Taddeo  Bartolo,  a  Nativity 
by  Franceeco  di  Giorgio,  a  large  altar^ 
piece  with  saints  by  Andrea  del  Bres^ 
cianino,  a  Visitation  and  an  Annuncia- 
tion, by  /*acc^ro//o,  a  Holy  Family  by 
Sodoma,  a  beautiiul  altarpiece  of  St. 
Catherine  by  Beccafumi,  a  Paradise 
by  Rusdo  (Bart.  Neroni),  a  Madonna 
and  a  Nativity  by  Perugino,  and  two 
small  pictures  of  the  Magdalen  and 
Sta.  Reina  by  Fra  Bartokmmeo, 

The  DuamOf  or  Cathedral,  has  been 
described  with  very  different  feelings 
by  different  travellers,  some  dwelling 
with  admiration  on  its  elaborate  de- 
tails, and  others  condemning  it  as  an 
architectural  absurdity  deformed  by 
the  bands  of  coloured  marble  so  fre- 
quently observed  in  Italian  churches 
of  tbis  period,  and  always  producing  a 
disagreeable  effect  in  the  eyes  of  ati 
English  traveller.  In  spite  of  this 
diversity  of  criticism,  the  oa&edral  of 
Siena  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  iiie 
mbst  characteristic  examples  of  the 
Italian  Gothic,  which  Professor  Willis 
has  proved,  by  a  masterly  analysis  of 
its  component  parts,  to  be  susceptible 
of  much  more  extended  generalisation 
in  its  principles  than  is  commonly  sup* 
posed. 

It  was  "  begun,"  says  Mr.  Hope,  "  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  consecrated 
about  1180  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 
The  firant  was  first  completed  about  the 
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nnddle  of  tbe  tidrtMnth  century  by 
CKoTanni  da  Siena ;  bat  not  being  ap* 
praired  of,  was  demolished,  the  nave 
kogtiiened,  and  the  new  front  begun, 
ia  1384,  it  is  supposed,  on  the  designs 
6f  Nieoold  Pisano,  and  finished  by  Lo- 
lenso  Miutani,  a  native  of  Siena,  in 
1390.    It  is  inlaid  with  black,  red,  and 
white  marble^  relieved  with  other  co- 
loar%  paiiiting,  and  gilding,  and  offers 
a  basttfd  pointed  style,  or  rather  a 
jumble  of  different  styles;  the  centre 
pMch  being  round,  and  those  of  the 
sides  pointed,  and  the  higher  parti  not 
rising  intensibly  out  of  the  lower,  but 
seeming  stock  on  theie  apret  coup  ;  the 
pediments  only  like  triangular  screens 
or  plates,  placed  before  and  unconnected 
with  the  roof/'    The  facade  is  covered 
with  ornaments  and  sculptures,  among 
whi^  are  several  animals  symbolical 
of  the  cities  which  were  allied  to  Siena 
at  different  periods  during  the  struggles 
of  tike  Ckielphs  and  Gfaibelines.     The 
idie>wolf  represents  Siena;   the  stork, 
Perugia ;  the  goose,  Orvieto ;  the  ele- 
jdiant  and  castle,  Rome ;  the  dragon, 
Piatoia;  the  hare,  Pisa;  the  unicom, 
Yiterbo ;  the  horte,  Arezso ;   the  vul- 
ture, Volterra;  the  l3rnZ)  Lucca;  and 
the  kid,  Grosseto.    Over  the  door  are 
boats  of  the  three  saints,  Catherine, 
Bemardin,  and  Ansan,  who  were  na- 
tivea  of  the  city.   The  most  remarkable 
aeolptores  of  this  front  are  the  Prophets 
and  the  two  Angels  by  Jacopo  della 
Querela.    The  columns  of  the  great 
doorway  rest  on  lions,  the  emblems  of 
Flwence  and  Massa.     The  Calkpanile 
was  built  by  the  Bisdomini,  and  is  con- 
aequentlya  more  ancient  structure  than 
the  oathedral ;  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  San  Zeno  at  Verona.     The 
marble  coating  and  all  its  ornaments 
ore  by  Agostino  and  Angelo  da  Siena. 
Otie  of  tbe  bells  bears  the  date  of  1 148. 
The  mienor  exhibits  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  building  as  it  was  originally 
designed;   it  was  intended   to    have 
formed  only  one  of  the  side  aisles  of 
the  projected  edifice,  which  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  plague  in 
1348.     This  fiust  does  not  rest  on  mere 
tnidiiie%  but  many  fragments  of  parts 


begun  and  left  unfinished  still  show 
the  gigantic  scale  of  the  first  design. 
The  pillars  are  clustered,  and  the  capi* 
tals  are  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
figures.  The  lower  arches  are  semicir- 
colar,  but  those  of  the  clerestory  and 
its  windows  are  pointed.  The  choir  is 
lighter,  and  in  both  ends  is  a  rich  wheid- 
window.  Over  the  lower  arches  of  the 
nave  the  fneie  is  ornamented  with  a 
series  of  terra-cotta  heads  of  all  the 
po^s  down  to  Alexander  III.  in  alto« 
relievo,  among  which  that  of  Pope  Za- 
charias  was  originally  the  bust  of  Pope 
Joan,  and  had  the  inscription,  Johanmt 
FIILf  Ftmina  de  Anglia,  It  was  rneta* 
morphosed  in  1600  by  the  grand-duke, 
at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Clement 
VIII.  and  Cardinal  Tarugi.  Manv  of 
the  antipopes  are  in  the  series,  but,  like 
all  collections  professingto  be  complete, 
several  are  either  inventions  or  dupli- 
cates. The  roof  is  divided  into  panels, 
painted  blue,  and  studded  with  silver 
stars.  The  two  large  columns  of  the 
door,  sculptured  in  1483,  sustain  an 
elegant  tribune  with  four  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  Visitation,  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  the  Raising  of  her 
Body,  and  her  Assumption.  The  beau- 
tiful pamted  glass  of  the  wheel-window 
was  designed  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  and 
executed  by  Pastorino  di  Giovanni 
Micheli  of  Siena,  in  1549.  The  cupola 
is  an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a  lone 
of  small  pUlars  running  round  the  tym- 
panum. The  pavement  is  unique  and 
unrivalled  as  a  work  of  art  in  its  own 
peculiar  class,  but  it  wants  distance  to 
give  it  efiect,  and  would  probably  be 
better  appreciated  if  it  could  be  seen 
f^om  above.  It  has  not  the  tessellation 
of  mosaic,  but  it  consists  of  a  dark  grey 
marble  inlaid  upon  white,  with  lines  of 
shading  resembling  niello.  Tbe  oldest 
of  these  works  are  tbe  Samson,  Judas 
MaccabsBUs,  Moses,  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  taken  in  the  cave  of  Mak- 
kedah  (Joshua  x.  16),  and  the  Deliver- 
ance of  Befiinliah,  by  Dttccio  di  Btemiri' 
ttgna :  Absalom  hanging  by  his  Hair  is 
also  attributed  to  ^is  master.  The 
grandest  compositions  are  those  by  Bee- 
ca/kmi,  patticularbr  the   Sacrifice 
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Inac,  the  Adam  and  ^ve  after  the  Fall, 
and  the  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai»  said  to 
have  been  his  latest  work.  The  symbols 
of  Siena  and  her  allied  cities — the 
Hermes  Trismegistus  offering  the  Pi> 
mandra  to  a  Grentile  and  a  Christian, 
Socrates  and  Crates  climbing  the  Moun- 
tain of  Virtue,  Hie  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
with  the  Four  Philosophers  in  the  angles, 
are  among  the  most  curious  of  these 
works.  The  most  recent  are  those  exe- 
cuted at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury :  among  which  are  the  Ten  Sibyls. 
The  Erythraean,  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man, 
the  figures  of  Religion,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  are  by  Antonio  Federighif 
who  also  designed  the  Battle  of  Jeph- 
thah,  executed  by  BaMtianodi  Francesco. 
The  pavement  of  the  choir  was  covered 
with  boards  about  two  centuries  ago, 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  it  received 
from  the  constant  tread  of  visitors.  On 
great  festivals  the  planks  are  removed, 
but  at  other  times  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  permission  to  raise  them 
in  order  to  examine  the  pavement.  In 
the  choir  the  carvings  of  the  stalls  were 
begun  in  1387  by  Francesco  Tonghi, 
and  completed  by  Bartolini  of  Siena 
and^«it«fe//iof  Montepulciano,  from  the 
designs  of  Bartolommeo  Neroni  {Riccio). 
The  high  altar  is  by  Baldassare  Peruzxi* 
The  iuagnificent  tabernacle  in  bronze, 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  was  com- 
pleted in  1472,  after  a  labour  of  nine 
years.  On  the  consoles  are  eight  angels 
in  bronze,  by  Beccafumi»  The  octagonal 
pulpit  of  white  marble,  supported  by 
a  circle  of  columns,  one  in  the  centre 
and  eight  around  it,  four  of  which  rest 
on  lions  playing  with  their  cubs,  is  a  re- 
markable work  of  Mccolo  di  PitOy  with 
the  date  1226;  the  Last  Judgment, 
represented  in  one  of  its  bas-reliefs,  is 
perha)i8  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
this  illustrious  artist.  On  two  pilasters 
of  the  cupola  are  fastened  two  poles  of 
the  Carroccioy  captured  by  the  Sieuese 
at  the  great  battle  of  Monte  Anerto  in 
1260.  On  one  of  the  neighbouring 
altars  is  still  preserved  the  crucifix 
carried  by  the  Sienese  in  this  battle. 
In  the  thoir  is  a  painting  by  Duccio  di 
Bvoninsegna,  which  is  extremely  inte- 


resting in  the  hi«toi^  of  Art ;  it  is  in* 
scribed  with  his  name,  and  was  sp 
highly  prized  at  the  period  of  its  exe- 
cution, that  it  was  honoured  with  a 
public  procession  like  that  of  Cimabue 
at  Florence.  It  was  originally  painted 
on  both  sides ;  but  these  have  been  se- 
parated, and  are  both  attached  to  the 
walls  of  the  choir.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
several  Saints.  The  Chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  a  circular  building,  was 
designed  by  BakUusare  Peruzzi;  it  con- 
tains some  bas-relieft  of  the  history  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  Jacopo  delta  QwercMi, 
and  the  statue  of  St.  John  by  Donatelio, 
besides  several  ornamental  works  by 
Sienese  sculptors  of  less  eminence.  In 
this  chapel  is  said  to  be  preserved  the 
relic  of  the  Baptist  s  arm,  presented  by 
Thomas  Palssologus  to  Pius  II.  The 
Capelta  del  Foto,  or  the  Ch^  Chapel, 
built  by  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in 
lapis  lazuli,  marbles,  and  gilding.  It 
contains  a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  and  a 
Magdalen  by  Bernini,  who  is  said  to 
have  transformed  the  latter  from  a  statue 
of  Andromeda ;  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Bernardino  are  by  his  pupils  Maggi 
and  Ercole  Ferrata,  who  also  executed 
the  statue  of  the  Pope  from  Bernini's 
designs.  The  Visitation  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  a  picture  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
and  the  St.  Bernardino  is  by  Calabresi, 
Opposite  the  Chigi  Chapel  is  the  room 
called  the  Ubrary,  decorated  with  (en 
frescoes,  illustrating  different  events  in 
the  lill  of  Pius  II.  (^neas  Sylvius^  ; 
outside  is  an  eleventh,  representing  tne 
coronation  of  his  nephew  Pius  III. 
These  works,  which  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  preservation  of  their 
colours,  were  painted,  as  a  commission 
from  the  latter  pontiff,  when  Cardinal 
Piccolomini,  by  Pinturiockio,  assisted 
by  the  advice  of  Raphael,  then  in  his 
twentieth  year,  who  furnished  some  of 
the  designs,  two  of  which  are  still  pie- 
served — one  at  Florence,  the  other  in 
the  Casa  Baldeschi  at  Perugia.  An 
examination  of  these  beautiful  draw- 
ings would  afford  the  best  proof  that 
I  Raphael  did  not  paint  any  one  of  these 
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ffMcoes,  at  Hie  Sienete  pnCend.  The 
roof  is  coYered  widi  mymolo(peal  pic- 
tares.  In  the  libnuy  is  also  preseired 
the  exquisite  antique  group  of  the 
Grraces  in  Greek  marble,  found  under 
the  foundations  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. This  group,  one  of  the  finest 
known  examples  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
was  copied  by  Canova,  and  was  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael  that  he 
made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  is  still  pre- 
senred  in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  It  is 
also  supposed  to  have  suggested  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Graces  by  Raphael,  formerly 
in  Sir  Thomas  LAwrence*s  collection, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  late  Lord 
Dudley.  The  choir  books,  which  give 
the  name  of  library  to  this  apartment, 
contain  some  beautiful  miniatures  by 
Fra  Benedetto  da  Matera,  a  Benedic- 
tine of  Monte  Casino,  and  Fra  GabrUle 
Mattel  of  Siena;  one  of  the  missals 
is  illuminated  by  Uberale  of  Verona. 
The  collection  was  formerly  much 
larger,  but  many  of  them  were  carried 
to  Spain  by  Cardinal  Burgos.  Two 
monuments  here  deserve  notice :  one  is 
to  a  former  governor,  Giulio  Bianchi, 
by  Tenerani;  the  other  to  Mascagni, 
the  anatomist,  by  Ricci.  Another  and 
more  interesting  monument  is  that  of 
Bandino  Bandini,  remarkable  for  a 
statue  of  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  a 
Seraph,  and  two  Angels  by  Michael 
Angeh  in  his  early  youth.  There  is 
also  a  bronze  bas-relief  on  the  floor  of 
the  church  by  Donatelhy  covering  the 
grave  of  Giovanni  Pecci,  bishop  of 
Grosseto.  Of  the  two  vases  f(S  holy 
water,  one  is  an  ancient  candelabrum, 
covered  with  mythological  sculptures ; 
the  other  is  an  able  work  of  Jaoopo  delta 
Querela,  The  Sacritty  contains  several 
raiall  pictures  attributed  to  Duccio,  and 
one  by  Pietro  Lorenzetti, 

Under  the  cathedral,  or  rather  under 
the  choir,  is  the  axicient  Baptistery,  now 
the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  a 
long  flight  of  steps  descends  into  it. 
Its  front  is  a  much  purer  Gothic  than 
the  cathedral ;  the  floor  bears  the  date 
of  1486.  <<  Its  pilasters  are  pannelled  in 
lozenges,  alternately  with  quatrefoils, 
heada  of  St.  John  the  Baptist^  and  lions' 


heads  exquisitely  beautiAil.  Its  in* 
terior  is  very  shallow,  and  to  the  north 
of  it  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  leads 
through  a  beautifm  marble  gate,  in  the 
point^  style,  to  the  piasm  of  the 
dnomo.** — Hope,  Among  its  beautiful 
ornaments  are  the  Baptism  of  the  Savi- 
our, and  the  St.  John  before  Herod,  by 
Lorenzo  Ghlberti;  the  Banquet  of 
Herod,  by  Pietro  Polk^oh^  an  able  Flo- 
rentine sculptor  and  goldsmith  of  the 
15th  century;  the  St  Joachim  by  Do^ 
nateUo;  the  Birth  of  St.  John,  and  his 
Preaching  in  the  Desert  by  Jacopo  delta 
Querela,  The  bas-reliefs  in  the  taber- 
nacle are  by  Vecdiietta, 

Several  of  the  other  churches  in  Siena 
are  remarkable  for  their  paintings. 

The  church  of  S.  Agoitino,  restored 
and  finished  by  Vanvitelli,  has  a  Na- 
tivity, by  Sodoma  ;  Christ  at  the  Cross, 
by  Perugino;  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, a  celebrated  picture  by  Matteo 
da  Siena;  the  Communion  oi  St. 
Jerome,  by  Petrazzl;  the  St.  Jerome 
by  Spagnoletto;  and  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine  by  F^remoetco  Fannl,  The 
adjoining  Convent  is  now  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Tolomei  college,  and 
the  Academy  degP  Innominati. 

La  Concezzlone,  a  fine  church  from  the 
designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Bernardtno 
Fungal,  two  Annunciations,  by  Fran- 
cesco Fannl;  a  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents, by  Matteo  eU  Giovanni;  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Manettl; 
and  a  good  Nativity,  by  Casolani,w\koae 
works  in  Siena  were  so  much  admired 
by  Guido  that  he  said  painting  had 
taken  refuge  in  Casolani. 

San  Cristo/oro,  a  small  church,  mo- 
demised  in  1800,  has  a  fine  Madonna, 
with  St.  Paul  and  the  Blessed  Bernardo, 
by  Pacehiarotto, 

The  conventual  church  of  the  Car* 
mine  is  remarkable  for  its  steeple  and 
cloisters,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The 
Madonna  Uironed  in  the  choir,  is  by 
Bernardino  Fungal,  1503.  The  St. 
Michael  is  by  Beccc^uml;  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  C<uo» 
lam;  the  Nativity  was  begun  by  Riccio, 
and  finished   by  Arcangelo  SaHmf' 
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In  the  court  of  tbt  conrent  if  a  dm 
weU^  called  tho  Pooo  di  Diana,  wfaien 
waa  belierod  to  commuxiicate  with  the 
fiibulous  mine  of  Diana,  ridiculed  by 
Dante  (Porgat  xiii.). 

iSaa  Domemeo,  begun  in  1230  and 
not  finisbed  till  1465,  it  an  intererting 
and  imponng  edifice,  seventy-five  feet 
wide;  fpaaned  by  a  pointed  arch  of 
lingular  boldnen,  which  mitaioi  the 
tnnaepti,  and  ia  well  worthy  the  atndy 
of  arcfaitectt.  Among  its  pictures  are 
the  cekbiated  Madonna  by  Guido  da 
fiww,  with  the  date  1221,  nineteen 
years  before  the  birth  of  Cimabne,  on 
the  strengtii  of  which  the  Sienese  claim 
the  honour  of  being  the  earliest  school  of 
art;  a  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto 
f?);  a  Madonna  and  Saints,  with  a  dead 
Christ  in  the  lunette  above,  by  Matteo 
da  Siena,  dated  1479;  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Fitntura  Satimbmi  ;  the  Martyrdom  (^ 
St  Peter,  by  Arcatweh  Salimbem;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Suepherd^  by  Luea 
SigmorelU  ;  ^e  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Camlani,  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  Catherine  faint- 
ing  in  the  arms  of  two  nuns  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Saviour,  by  Sodoma; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  altar  is  St.  Ca- 
therine in  ecstasy,  and  the  Almighty, 
with  the  Madonna  and  Child,  attended 
by  angels,  appearing  to  her.  The  De- 
moniac is  by  PranoBtco  Fanm,  and  the 
portrait  of  St.  Catherine  is  by  her  friend 
and  correspondent,  Andrea  di  Fanni, 
called  by  Lanzi  the  Rubens  of  his  age. 
The  marble  tabernacle  and  the  two 
Angels  are  attributed  to  Mickael  An» 
9^0(1). 

San  Francetco,  a  fine  and  spacious 
church  built  from  the  designs  of  Angelo 
and  Agostino  da  Siena,  contains  two 
masterpieces  of  Sodoma,  the  Christ  at 
the  column,  one  of  the  finest  frescoes  in 
Italy,  injured  in  the  lower  part  by 
damp,  and  much  damaged  by  musket 
balls  during  the  revolutionary  troubles 
which  followed  the  French  invasion; 
the  other  is  the  Deposition,  wbich 
Annibale  Caracci  admired  so  much  as 
to  say  he  found  few  pictures  equal  to 
it.     The  Holy  Fathers  in  Purgatory  is 


F^mU  OMMia,a  church  buth  in  onn- 
memoiaiion  of  the  victory  of  Siena  over 
Florence  in  148%  contains  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Baidamam  Peruxxi, 
representing  the  Sibyl  aanonnoing  to 
Augustus  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  noble 
painting,  justly  regarded  as  <he  master- 
piece of  this  accomplished  artist.  The 
Sibyl  is  a  sublime  and  expressive  fig^me, 
but  the  other  parts  of  the  compositian 
aie  not  equal  to  it.  So  highly  was  this 
pictore  admired  by  Lanzi,  tiiat  be  says 
Peruai  <<  gave  it  so  divine  an  entfan- 
siasm,  that  Rnihael  treating  the  same 
subject,  as  well  as  Guido  and  Guercino, 
whose  sibyls  are  so  often  met  with, 
probably  never  surpassed  it"  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  an  admired 
yrxaVclS  Bernardino  Ftmgai.  The  marble 
altar  sculptured  in  151 7  by  Maszini  is  an 
elaborate  aiid  beautiful  work.  AmoDg 
the  ex- veto  offerings  preserved  in  this 
church  are  a  sworid,  a  small  wooden 
shield  bound  with  iron,  and  a  large 
whale-bone  censecrated  to  the  Madonna 
of  Fonte  Giusta  by  Columbus  on  bis 
return  to  Europe. 

San  Oiorffio  contains  the  tomb  of 
Francesco  Vanni,  the  painter.  The 
tower  has  thirty-eight  windows,  said  to 
allude  to  the  tiiirty-eight  companies 
which  fought  at  the  great  battle  of 
Monte  Aperto.  The  bell  of  the  Car- 
roccio,  called  the  Martinella,  captured 
from  Ihe  Florentines,  was  also  preserved 
here  as  a  memorial  of  that  decirive 
victory. 

San  Oiovannino  in  Panfaneto,  is  re- 
maricable  for  the  tomb  af  F^Aoeesco 
GKnri  Gandellini,  one  of  the  rich  mer^ 
chants  of  Siena,  at  whose  request  Alfieri 
wrote  his  <<  Congiura  de'  Paszi."  The 
poet  commemorates  the  virtues  of  his 
friend  not  only  in  a  Latin  ejHtaph  on 
bis  tomb,  but  in  his  sonnets,  where-  he 
touchingl^  does  honour  to  his  mental 

aualities,  and  to  their  mutual  Iriend- 
lip: — 

"  O  solo 
Vero  amico  ch'io  avesid  al  mondo  max.** 

Sta,  Lucia,  the  church  of  a  Conlra- 
temitil  of  the  same  name,  has  a  very 
fine  picture  of  the  Death  of  the  Saint, 
by  Fhtneeteo  FatuU, 
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Kta.  Marm  di  Fttmumamn,  bnflt  in 
die  l^lii  ocnteiy,  contenis  an  Aodiid* 
ciatioD,  by  Hmitiekmo  (Fianoeico  Rua- 
tia),  pnind  by  Lun;  and  a  Holy 
Fmlly,  long  attribatod,  but  eiMoe- 
ouly,  to  Aadna  del  Saito. 

Sim  Martmb^  a  bandaome  ehuich 
witb  a  front  bailt  by  Giovanni  Fon- 
lana»  orCoBKSanardiiteetof  the  17tii 
oantary,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  sap- 
poaed,  \Ff  his  great  namesake  Domcnico, 
ia  Mmaikable  for  the  Circnmcision,  by 
QmUb,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew,  by  Ommtw,  for  which  he  was 
ptttly  paid  in  pehaszo,  or  plnhy  for  the 
mautfflfccture  of  which  Siena  was  then 
oekft»rated.  The  picture  of  the  Vic- 
tory of  the  Sicnese  at  the  Porta  CamolKa 
in  1526,  is  by  Loraaso  Cini.  Tlwre 
are  several  interesting  statnes  in  terra- 
ootta,  by  Jacopo  deUa  Qturda,  which 
hare  been  coloured  in  recent  yean. 

Skm  Paoio  has  a  fine  Ascension  by 
Bnetdanmo,  the  clever  pupil  of  Sodoma. 

San  Piehro  in  Castel  Vecduo  has  an 
Aitiimntion,bT  J2^</tC!lmo/  andaRe- 
poae  or  the  Holy  Family,  one  of  the 
beet  weeks  of  Manetti,  who  is  buried  in 
this  church. 

San  Pietro  ab  Ovile  has  a  good  work 
of  yeniura  SaUmbem,  the  Death  of  St 
Joaeph,  and  a  H0I7  Family,  by  Fm. 

San  Quirico^  in  the  highest  part  of 
1^  town,  supposed  to  occupy  me  site 
of  a  Temple  of  Romulus,  has  two  fine 
worke  by  France$eo  Fanm,  the  Flight 
out  of  Egypt,  and  the  Bcce  Homow  The 
Deposition,  by  Quotani,  and  some  beau- 
tiftil  angels  by  SaUmbem  ace  alao  to  be 
noticed. 

Son  Spirito,  with  a  noble  doorway 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  some  fine 

Sintings;  the  most  remarkable  are,  the 
adonna  throned  with  Saints,  by  So- 
doma^ four  subjects  from  the  life  of 
S.  Jacinto,  by  SaUmbem;  a  fresco  of 
the  liadonna,  the  Saviour,  St  John, 
and  the  Magdalen,  by  /^  Bartohmmeo  ; 
the  Coronation  of  the  Viigin,  by  Pae- 
dtutrotto;  S.  Jacinto,  by  F^ncesoo 
ronm* 

The  Church  of  Sia,  Maria  de'  Servi 
has  some  frescoes  of  the  old  Sienese 
a  Madonna  tfaioned,  by  DUti* 


mkfij  1381 ;  a  Madomia,  over  the  dow 
of  the  Suctwtff  by  Bonemntwra  da 
Siena,  1319;  and  others  by  Qre^fori*  da 
Siena,  1430. 

La  DrimitiL  is  remarkable  for  its  fina 
ceiling  by  Fenhau  SnHwdmni;  a  Hi^ 
doma  by  MatUo  di  Oimmnni;  and  tha 
Victory  of  Qovis  over  Alaric,  by  RaJ^ 

Of  the  numerous  OraiarieMy  the  most 
interesting  are  those  occupying  the  boose 
of  St  CSatherine  of  Siena,  and  the  ancient 
Fullonica  of  her  father,  who  was  a  dyer 
and  foller.  In  the  latter  are  the  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata*  by 
iSSsdeMiia  ;  her  Pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Agnes  of  M(»ktepulciano,  by  PacoU* 
aroito;  and  her  pufsnit  by  the  Floren- 
tines, by  Ventura  SaUmbem.  In  the 
house  are  lepresentatiens  of  various  marw 
vellous  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saint  by 
Fianni,  Serri,  Natim,  ftc,  and  die 
Miraculous  Crucifix,  byGiiot/ada  Piaa, 
from  which  the  church  tradition  statea 
that  she  received  the  stigmata. 

The  Oratory  of  (ScmAmofdMo  is  rich 
in  paintings,  among  which  may  be  spe- 
cified the  Visitation,  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  the  Assumption,  and 
the  St  Loui%  remarkable  works  by 
Sodoma;  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  very  graceful 
works  by  Paeddarotto ;  the  Sposalino^ 
by  Beocqfiani  ;  the  Dying  Woman  and 
three  Angels,  by  Manetti;  the  Viigin, 
St  Catherine,  and  St  Bemardin,  by 
Erancetca  Fanni;  and  several  Miracles 
of  the  Saint,  by  Fenhtra  Sakmbeni, 
In  ^  sacristy  is  a  baa^relief  of  the 
Virgin  with  St  John  the  Baptist  and 
two  Angels,  by  Qiovanm  da  Siena,  The 
Oratory  of  S.  Giueeppef  dengned  by 
Baldassare  Peruzsi,  has  a  very  beautiful 
Madonna  by  BartoHni,  the  pupil  of 
Vanni.  That  of  S.  Juthu  has  a  fine 
work  of  Manetti,  the  Madonna,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  several  saints. 
The  Oratory  eMla  Seha  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  architecture  otPemzzis 
it  contains  an  Epiphany,  by  Petraxzi, 
and  a  St.  Sebastian,  by  Sorri. 

The  Palazzo  PtMHco,  with  its  lofty 
tower  Deila  Mangta,  stands  in  the 
Piaaza  del  Campo^  large  open  qpa<se 
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more  nearly  resembling  the  form  of  an 
etMsalop  shell  than  anytiiing  else  to 
which  it  has  been  compared.  Its  en- 
tire circuit  is  said  to  be  1000  feet ;  it 
IS  sloped  like  an  ancient  theatre  for 
pablic  games,  and  its  artificial  soil  is 
supported  by  strong  walls.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anything  more  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  repub* 
Kcan  greatness  than  the  aspect  and 
arrangement  of  this  forum ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  many  popular  tumults  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  derives  its  name, 
<*del  campo/*  from  the  passage  of 
Dante: 

*'  Qaando  vtvea  piu  glorioso,  disse, 
Liberamente  nel  Campo  di  Siena, 
QgniTergogna  deposU, «  aJBsse." 
Purg.,  xi. 

It  is  now  the  scene  of  the  annual 
horse-race,  called  the  Palio,  which 
takes  place  on  the  15th  August,  and  is 
contested  by  the  several  wards  of  the 
city  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  re- 
calls the  factions  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
Loggia  cU  San  Paolo,  built  in  1417  by 
the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  now 
called  the  Catino  de*  N<Aili,  was  re- 
markable in  the  middle  ages  as  the 
most  impartial  commercial  tribunal  in 
Italy;  its  laws  were  recognised  by 
nearly  all  the  other  republics,  and  its 
decisions  were  considered  equally  bind- 
ing. The  marble  seat  was  designed  by 
PeruzzL  The  statues  of  St,  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  by  Antonio  di  Federigo ; 
the  S.  Yittore  and  S.  Ansano  are  by 
Urbano  da  Cortona ;  the  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  much  admired  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1295  and  finished  in  1327,  from  the 
designs  of  Angelo  and  Agostino  da 
Siena ;  it  is  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons.  The 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of 
tiie  plague  of  1348,  which  carried  off 
80,000  persons.  The  halls  of  the  an- 
cient tribunal  di  Biccherna,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  taxes  and 
civil  affairs  of  the  republic,  contain 
numerous  paintings  of  the  native  school : 
among  these  are  the  Madonna  with 


saints,  by  Sodoma  ;  and  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Pietro  Lormzetti,  in 
1445.  The  ceiling  is  painted  chiefly 
by  Petrazzi  :  the  principal  subjects  are 
the  Coronation  of  Pius  II.,  the  Dona* 
tion  of  Radicofani  by  the  same  pope, 
and  the  privileges  conferred  by  him  on 
his  adopted  city.  TheSaladelle  Bales- 
tre  is  covered  with  frescoes  by  AnArogio 
Lormzetti  (1338),  illustrating  the  re- 
sults of  good  and  bad  government. 
The  Sala  del  gran  Consiglio  contains 
the  immense  fresco  of  the  Madoima 
and  Child  with  saints  under  a  baldac- 
chino,  the  poles  of  which  are  held  by  the 
apostles  and  patrons  of  the  city,  by 
Sennino  di  Simone,  in  1287,  retouched 
by  Simone  Memmi  (di  Martino)  in 
1321.  The  fresco  in  chiaro-scuro,  re- 
presenting Guido  Ricci  at  the  assault 
of  Monte  Massi,  is  attributed  to  Simone 
Memmi,  and  is  curious  for  the  great 
variety  of  military  engines  introduced. 
The  S.  Ansan,  S.  Victor,  and  S.  Ber. 
nardin,  are  by  Sodoma,  The  adjoining 
Chapel  is  covered  with  very  graceful 
and  expressive  frescoes,  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  Virgin,  by  Taddeo  Bar» 
tolo  ;  the  altarpiece  of  the  Holy  Family 
and  S.  Calisto  is  by  Sodoma*  The  ad- 
joining room  has  a  curious  gallery  of 
portraits  of  illustrious  persons,  repub* 
licans  and  others,  among  whom  Cicero, 
Cato,  heathen  gods,  and  warriors,  are 
found  ranged  with  Judas  Maccabaeus 
and  St.  Ambrose ;  they  are  also  by 
Taddeo  Bartolo  (1414).  In  the  Sala 
del  Consistorio,  the  roof  painted  by 
Beccafumi,  and  so  much  cuimired  by 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  represents  the  burn- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  Rome  ;  the  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  eight  popes 
and  thirty-nine  cardinals,  natives  of  the 
city.  The  paintings  of  SpineUo  Are^ 
tino  are  also  remarkable :  they  repre- 
sent the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Alexander 
III.,  from  their  first  election  to  the  tri. 
umph  of  the  pope  over  the  emperor, 
and  their  final  reconciliation. 

The  archives,  which  were  stolen  by 
the  French  and  restored  at  the  peace, 
contain  an  invaluable  collection  of 
state   papers    during   tiie   republican 
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fine  broDse  omamente  and  ringt,  eait 
by  Murzini  and  CoizareUi,  ii  remark- 
able as  having  been  erected  in  1504 
by  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  the  celebrated 
tyrant  of  Siena.  The  Palaxxo  Saraxim 
has  a  collection  of  painters  by  tiiie 
Sienese  masters,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  is  the  Christ  in  the  Garden, 
by  Sodoma.  The  Palazzo  Buotuigmori 
is  a  fine  example  of  Gothic,  with  a 
terra-cotta  front.  The  Palazzo  Picookh- 
mini  has  two  halls  painted  by  Bemkard 
van  Orleyy  a  favourite  pupil  of  Raphael. 
The  Balazzo  Piccokmini-Bellanti  has 
a  gallery  containing  some  interesting 
works,  among  which  are  Savonarola 
preaching,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  ;  a  Ma- 
donna, by  Beccafumi;  a  Madonna,  by 
Paeddarotto ;  the  fine  fresco  of  Scipio 
restoring  the  wife  of  a  Spanish  chieftain 
to  her  husband,  hj  Baldauare  Peruzxi; 
and  a  medallion  portrait  of  Laura  in 
Provencal  costume,  long  regarded  as 
the  work  of  Simone  Memmi  (?).  The 
Palazzo  PiccolomineOf  now  the  Palazio 
del  Govemo,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
city,  is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  log- 
gia, built  by  Piiu  II.  from  the  designs 
of  Francesco  di  Giorgio.  The  Pa- 
lazzo  Pannalini,  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
sign of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  contains 
some  mythological  subjects  by  this 
master.  The  Palazzo  PoUiniy  also  attri- 
buted to  Peruzzi,  has  some  frescoes  by 
Sodoma,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Susanna,  the  Scipio,  and  the  Burning 
of  Troy,  with  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
afterwards  altered  to  represent  the  his- 
tory of  Lot.  The  House  of  Beccafumi,  a 
small  brick  building  erected  by  him- 
self, is  interesting  among  the  other  re- 
cords of  the  Sieuese  school :  it  is  in  the 
street  still  called  *'  dei  Maestri,**  from 
the  number  of  artists  who  occupied  it 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  re- 
public. Opposite  the  large  building 
erected  by  the  manufacturers  of  Siena 
for  dyeing  cloth  is  the  <'  House  of  the 
Briffata  Spendereccia,^^  or  "Goderec- 
cia,"a  club  of  young  men,  whose  chief 
object  was  to  collect  a  purse  of  200,000 
ducats,  and  spend  it  in  twenty  months. 
Their  pheasants  were  roasted  with  fires 
made  of  cloves,  and  their  horses  w' 
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tines^  Bcnne  of  which  are  illustrated 
with  miniatures. 

The  council-chamber  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  from  the  designs  of  Bt6t- 
ena  :  operas  are  occasionally  performed 
here.  The  tower,  called  della  Mangia, 
begun  in  1325,  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  admired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  came  here  to  examine  its  construc- 
tion in  1503. 

The  Fmntain,  called  the  Fonte  Gqja, 
gave  the  name  *'  della  Fonte  **  to  Jacopo 
deUa  Querciay  who  executed  the  marble 
baa-reliefs,  representing  various  sub- 
jects of  Scripture  history,  now  unfortu- 
nately damaged.  The  subterranean 
aqueducts  which  supply  it  occupied 
two  centuries  in  their  construction,  and 
are  fifteen  miles  in  length.  It  is  related 
that  Charles  V.,  when  he  examined 
them,  declared  that  Siena  was  more 
admirable  below  than  above  ground. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  piazza, 
the  summary  punishment  of  Charles 
IV.  for  his  attempt  to  seize  the  signoria 
in  1369  is  not  the  least  singular.  The 
people  on  the  first  manifestation  of  his 
design  broke  into  the  palace  in  which 
he  was  lodged,  disarmed  his  followers, 
and  left  him  alone  in  this  square,  "  ad- 
dressing himself  in  tium  to  the  armed 
troops  which  closed  the  entrance  of 
every  street,  and  which,  immoveable  and 
silent,  remained  insensible  to  all  his 
entreaties.  It  was  not  till  he  began  to 
suffer  from  hunger  that  his  equipages 
were  restored  to  him,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  town." 

The  Palaces  of  Siena  are  more  re- 
markable as  examples  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  than 
for  the  works  of  art  which  they  con- 
tain. They  present  almost  every  variety 
of  simple  and  compound  Gothic, — ^that 
peculiar  style  which  marks  all  the 
works  of  Agostino  and  Angelo,  the  two 
great  architects  of  the  republic.  A 
few  of  these  have  small  galleries  of 
paintings  by  the  native  school,  but  they 
present  the  works  of  few  masters  who 
may  not  be  t)etterstudied  in  the  churches 
already  described. 

The  Palazzo  del  MagniJicOf  with  its 
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iiiod  witk  silrer.  Dante  has  p«ipettia*ed 
tbe  memory  of  these  young  prodigals 
in  the  twenty*iimth  chapter  of  tibe  In- 
fflmo. 

Near  tibe  Piecdomini  Palace  is  the 
Fen/v  di  FktHonica,  begun  in  1349,  and 
pMsented  to  the  city  by  the  native  archi- 
tect Francesco  di  Giorgio  in  1489.  The 
anaieBt  Gh)thic  F»nt0  Branda,  am- 
•tructed  by  Bellamino  in  1193  at  the 
command  of  the  consuls  of  Siena,  is 
immortalised  by  2>ante : 

*'  Ma  ie  k)  yedesri  qui  ranima  triata 

Pi  Giudo  o  di  AleBsandro,  o  di  lor  tnie. 
Per  foate  Branda  non  darei  la  vista." 
Inf.  xxx. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  its 
position  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet  The  Fonta  Nuova, 
built  in  1259,  is  also  a  remarkable 
work. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  Siena  present 
^cimens  of  street  painting.  On  the 
tomb  of  the  Casa  Mensini  is  a  Pietil  by 
FoOi;  on  that  of  the  Casa  Bambacini 
is  a  PietfiL  by  Sodoma,  much  admired 
by  Vasari,.  and  a  Madonna  with  St 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Peruzzi,  On  the 
Casa  Nastasi  is  a  painting  in  chiaro> 
scuro  by  Giacomo  del  C<qKama, 

The  Univertiiyy  which  dates  from 
1203,  has  considerably  fallen  off  in  re- 
cent years.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
die  celebrated  jurist  Nicolao  Arring- 
hieri  (1374),  remarkable  for  its  bas-re- 
liefs, and  attributed  by  Cicognara  to 
Goro  di  Gregorio  da  Siena. 

The  lAhrary  occupies  the  great  hall 
of  the  Accademia  deglilntronati,  consi- 
dered to  be  the  oldest  in  Europe.  This 
academy  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
among  the  sixteen  for  which  Siena 
was  remarkable  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Indeed,  so  great 
was  the  passion  of  the  citizens  for  aca- 
demies, that  oiie  for  females  was  founded 
here  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
Buchess  Vittoria  of  Urbino.  The  li- 
brary contains  about  50,000  volumes, 
and  from  5000  to  6000  MSS.  The 
most  ancient  of  the  latter  are  the  Greek 
gospels  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
with  miniatures,  originally  in  the  Im- 
perial chapel  at  Constantinople,   and 


purehased  at  Venice  on  the  foil  <^  ik^ 
Greek  empire  for  the  great  hospital  of 
this  city.  An  Italian.prose  translation  of 
the  '^neid,'of  tbe  mirteenth  century, 
is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest  exam* 
pies  of  Italian  versions  of  the  clasacs. 
The  *^  Ordo  officiorum  Senepsis  £ccle« 
nas"  is  remarkable  for  its  miniatareB 
of  1213  by  Odtrigo  da  Gubbio,  the 
friend  of  Dante,  who  has  immortalised 
him  in  a  fine  passage  of  the  '<  Paiadiso," 
quoted  in  a  previous  page. 

Tlie  manuscript  notes  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  on  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, illustrated  with  drawings,  are 
exceedingly  curious ;  the  engineer  will 
find  them  fiiU  of  valuable  suggestions, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  at  a  later 
period  in  military  tactics  by  Pietsro 
Navarra  and  others,  who  appropriated 
the  merit  of  their  discovery.  Two  ob- 
jects of  even  higher  interest  are  the 
portfolios  of  Baldassare  Peruzsi  and 
Giuliano  Sangallo.  Both  of  them 
contain  sketch^,  ornaments,  and  archi- 
tectural subjects;  among  those  o{  the 
former  is  the  original  study  for  the 
Sibyl  in  the  church  of  Fonte  Giusta. 

Among  the  autograph  letters  pre- 
served here  are  those  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Metastasio,  and  Socinus.  The 
letters  of  St.  Catherine  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  an  amanuensis,  as  she  could 
not  write ;  they  bear  stronger  evidcnoe 
of  the  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  than  any 
other  example  in  the  history  a£  tjbie 
Roman  church,  and  many  of  them  are 
^uite  irreconcUeable  with  Protestant 
ideas  of  propriety.  Her  works^  iacUid- 
ing  some  of  the  letters,  poems,  and  de- 
votional pieces,  were  published  in 
1707,  in  four  Tolumes,  4to.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  fervour  of  her  letters 
are  those  of  Faustus  and  Lselius  Soci- 
nus, the  impious  founders  of  the  Soci- 
nian  heresy,  who  were  also  nativee  of 
Siena.  The  letters  of  Metastasio^  beau- 
tifully written,  will  interest  those  who 
read  the  character  of  a  man  in  hie 
handwriting ;  many  of  them  have  been 
published. 

The  Hotpital  (Spedale  di  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala),  a  spacious  Gothic 
building,  is  one  of  the  most  aacaent 
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liOijMtab  in  fiueopt;  it  wm  fooatded 

bjr  F^  Soiore»  an  Augostin  monk,  in 
j        832.    In  ooHbain  npwaidiof  800  b«di, 

and  has  in  late  yeacs  derived. gveat 

hooewr    finom   the    pa^lo§^cal    ditf 

eovenm  of  Maacagni,  one  <Mf  its  most 

distmguaibed  pra^isson.    The  Church 

attacbed  to  it  dates  from  the  middle 

of  the  fifteenth  ocntury;  it  has  five 

remarkable  frescoes  by  Domenico  Bar* 

/o£>,  representing,  1.  Several  saints  and 

patriarchs ;  %  The  Life  of  the  Blessed 

AgMthio  Novello ;  3.  The  indnlgenoe 

gTBDfed  to  the  hospital  by  Gekstia  III. ; 

4.  The  marfisge  of  the  young  maidens 

of  Siena ;  5.  Acts  of  charity  towards 

^  sick  and  mfirm.    The  large  paint-  '■ 

ing  ef  the  Pool  of  Bethesdais by  SAtu- 

tiano  Conem  ;  Aie  bas-rdief  of  the  dead 

body  of  ChiiBt  is  by  Gimeppe  Masszmh 
!       of  Voltena,  a  sculptor  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  the  broBoe  statue  of  the  SaTiour 

at  the  high  altar  is  by  Fitcchiatta, 

The  &sitet  of  Siena  are  in  many  re- 
spects remai^aUe;    ire  have  ali^ady; 

stated  that  during  the  iouri^ing  period 

of  its  history  libe  city  was  entered  by 

no  less  than  thirty-nine  gates,  ef  whidii 

all   bat  eight  are  now  clesed.    The 

most  interesting  of  these  are  the  Porta 

Camollia,  already  described ;  the  Porta 

San  Viene;  and  the  Porta  Romana. 

The  Pr  San  Fime  or  di  Pitpini  takes 

its  name  from  the  exdanations  of  the 

a  pie  daring  the  solemn  enftry  of  4iie 
y  of  SM;.  Ansan,  which  was  welcomed 
by  a  paldic  procession  of  the  citisens 
d^liog  ^  U  mato  viene/'  The  gate 
was  buolt  by  Moccio  in  1836,  and  is 
oraamented  by  a  Nativity  by  Sodoma, 
Ilbe  P^a  iUmuma,  built  in  1S27  by 
Agostuio  and  Angelo  da  Siena,  is  an 
ioteiesting  example  of  those  great  at^ 
chitects ;  like  San  Yiene,-it  haa  also  its 
pamfting — ^the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
by  iSsno  Lorenzetfi,  in  1422. 

The  Citwlel  of  Siena  was  huilt  by 
Cosmo  I.  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon 
with  fiye  bastions ^  it  i»  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  liie  town. 

The  Lizxa,  celebrated  by  Alfieri  for 
*'  il  fresco  vent^no,"  occupies  the  site 
of  a  fortress  erected  by  Charles  V.  in 
1561y  and  deitcoyed  by  the  citiEens ;  it 
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with  rtatoss,  aind  «  te 
faroarite  walk  of  the  iiUiabitanhk 

The  great  festival  of  Siena  is  that  in 
honour  of  St.  Catherine.  This  popular 
•aint  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer  j  she 
was  bom  in  1547,  and  took  tiie  vows 
when  only  eight  years  of  age.  Hsr 
cev«lation0  and  miracles  gain^  her  so 
ingh  a  repute,  that  she  succeeded  in 
inducing  Gregory  XI.  to  remove  the 
Holy  See  from  Avignon  after  it  had 
been  fixed  there  lor  aeventy  yean.  She 
died  in  1380,  and  was  canonised  in 
1461.  The  other  saint  of  Siena,  San 
Bernardino,  was  bom  in  1380;  he 
joined  the  Franciscans,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Holy  Ijuid. 
On  his  return  he  founded  300  mona^ 
teries,  and  died  in  1444.  His  worki^  in 
fimr  volumes,  4to.,  are  well  known. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena  is  the 
large  Franciscan  Convent  of  L'Oiscr- 
vanza,  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Pan*- 
doifo  Petrucci,  the  celebrated  tyrant  of 
Siena,  cited  by  his  friend  MadiiareUt 
as  one  of  the  best  types  of  a  usurper. 
He  died  in  1512;  the  tomb  is  the  woik 
of  the  scholars  of  Peruzzi.  The  churdi 
also  contains  some  fine  works  by 
Luea  delta  Rebbia,  in  tena-ootta,  re- 
presenting the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

About  three  miles  from  Siena  is  the 
Castle  qf  Belearo,  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  the  treacherous  siege  of  Siena 
by  Cosmo  I.  in  1554,  when  it  was  tibe 
head-quarters  of  the  Marquis  di  Ma- 
rignsmo  mentioned  in  a  previous  page. 
The  ramparts  still  preserve  several  can- 
non balls  imbedded  in  the  walls.  Dur- 
ing Hie  tiiirteenth  century  Belcaro  was 
chosen  by  St.  Ca;&erine  as  the  seat  of 
a  convent ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
became  more  feimous  as  the  residence 
of  Crescentius  Turamini,  the  rich 
banker  of  Siena.  Unlike  his  fellow 
citizen  Buonsignori,  who  emigrated  to 
France  to  found  the  <<  Bank  of  the  Great 
Table,"  or  his  vain  contemporary  Agos- 
tino  Chigi,  who  ordered  the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  Leo  X* 
at  the  Famesina  Palace,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  as  it  was  removed  from 
table,  Turamini  devoted  his  wealth  to 
the  encouragement  of  native  art,  and 
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eakdoyeABaMa$mrvPentxzi  to  decorate 
Belcaro  with  his  pencil.  The  loggia 
wai  entirely  covered  with  his  frescoes ; 
they  were  unfortunately  defaced  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  whitewash  has 
lately  been  removed,  and  several  of  the 
subjects  are  now  cleverly  restored. 
The  chapel  was  entirely  built  by  this 
great  artist;  its  roof  was  ornamented 
by  him  with  the  most  delicate  frescoes, 
showing  that  in  fancy  and  in  grace  he 
had  derived  no  common  inspiration 
from  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  whom 
he  professed  to  be  an  imitator.  The 
vestibule  of  the  villa  presents,  however, 
on  its  ceiling  a  still  more  celebrated 
work,  the  great  fresco  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  considered  by  Lonzi  to  be 
one  of  those  in  which  Peruzzi  most 
closely  approached  the  genius  of  Ra- 
phael. It  is  now  believed  to  have 
been  painted  from  his  design,  since  the 
engraving  of  Marc  Antonio,  professing 
to  be  from  a  drawing  by  Raphael,  pre- 
cisely corresponds  with  this  fresco. 

The  manners  and  language  of  the 
Sienese  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
epithet  which  Dante  fixed  upon  the 
citizens  in  more  than  one  passage,  has 
probably  tended  to  give  a  notoriety,  if 
not  a  celebrity,  to  their  national  vanity, 
which  promises  to  outlive  the  failing : 

**  £d  io  dissi  al  poeta:  or  fa  giammai 
Gente  si  vana  come  la  Sanese  ? 
Certo  non  la  Franceaca  si  di  aasai." 

Inf.  zxix. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  is  still  kept 
up  with  an  hereditary  tenacity  to  forms; 
even  in  some  of  the  schools  proofs  of 
nobility  are  req^uired ;  but  the  Tolomei 
College,  under  the  management  of  the 
amiable  professors  of  the  Scolopii,  has 
at  length  emancipated  itself  from  these 
antiquated  pretensions,  which  cease  to 
be  harmless  when  they  insinuate  them- 
selves into  systems  of  education.  The 
pronunciation  and  accent  of  the  Sienese 
are  celebrated  for  their  purity,  and  the 
Tuscan  dialect  is  said  to  be  spoken 
there  without  that  guttural  harshness 
or  those  strong  aspirates  which  are  so 
disagreeable  at  Florence.  The  travel, 
ler,  however,  will  hardly  have  an  op 
portunity  of  judging  how  far  this  re- 


pataition  is  wdl  fouDded,  unless  he  en- 
ters into  society ;  and  even  then  he  will 
not  unfrequently  be  reminded  that  the 
Tuscan  pronunciation  is  not  altogether 
discarded.  Perhaps,  however,  in  s{>ite 
of  the  claims  of  Siena,  the  more  an 
English  traveller  becomes  acquainted 
with  Italy,  the  more  will  he  be  disposed 
to  assent  to  the  proverb, 

"  Lingua  Toacana  in  bocca  Rotnana.** 

Siena  is  one  of  the  places  selected  as 
a  summer  residence  by  English  visitors 
who  pass  the  season  in  Italy ;  it  is  free 
from  mosquitoes,  and  its  climate  is 
considered  healthy.  The  inhabitants 
boast,  as  a  poof  of  this  fact,  that  they 
escaped  botn  visitations  of  the  cholera. 
'*  Siena,"  says  Sir  James  Clark,  *' affords 
a  healthy  summer  residence  for  persons 
who  are  not  very  liable  to  suffer  from 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  which 
often  occur  here  during  the  summer, 
owing  to  the  high  and  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  place.  Siena  is  considerably 
cooler  in  the  summer,  and  much  colder 
in  the  winter  than  Naples,  Rome,  Pisa, 
or  Nice.  The  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture is  550.  60,  being  60  less  than 
Naples,  and  only  about  5o  more  than 
London ;  but  this  arises  from  the  cold- 
ness of  its  winter,  which  is  only  l**.  38 
warmer  than  that  of  London.  Its  sum- 
mer temperature  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Capo  di  Monte  at  Naples,  but 
30  warmer  than  that  of  the  oaths  of 
Lucca.  Its  daily  range  of  temperature 
is  very  great.  It  is  a  dry  and  healthy 
climate,  and  altogether  a  safe  summer 
residence.  For  persons  disposed  to,  or 
labouring  under  pulmonary  disease, 
however,  Siena  is  an  unfavourable  cli- 
mate at  all  seasons.  For  nervous  re- 
laxed people  it  forms  a  better  summer 
retreat  than  either  Naples  or  the  baths 
of  Lucca.*' 

The  road  from  Siena  to  the  Papal 
frontier  passes  over  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  barren  districts  in  the  whole 
of  Italy.  Its  bare  and  desolate  clay 
hills,  capped  with  tertiary  sandstone,  are 
generally  destitute  of  a  single  tree,  and 
the  entire  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  seems  to  have  been  desolated  by 
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some  nfttaral  cooTulsioD.  Ou  leaving 
Skna  the  road  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Arbia,  and  follows  its  right  bank 
for  nearly  two  stages, 

1  Monterone. 

The  Arbia  and  the  Ombrone  are 
crossed  shortly  before  reaching 

1  Buonoomftmfo,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams.  [There 
are  two  /nns  here :  the  Gavallo  Inglese, 
and  the  Europa;  the  vetturini  fre- 
quently make  the  latter  one  of  the 
sleeping-places  between  Florence  and 
Rome.]  The  ancient  castle  of  Buon- 
convento,  one  of  the  best  preserved 
iu  Tuscany,  is  infamous  in  Italian 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  The  emperor 
was  on  his  march  towards  Rome,  in 
order  to  give  battle  to  the  Guelph 
party  under  Robert  of  Naples,  when  ne 
stopped  here  to  celebrate  the  feast  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1313. 
He  received  the  communion  from  the 
hands  of  a  Dominican  monk,  Politian 
of  Montepulciano,  and  expired  in  a  few 
hours.  *^  It  was  said,"  says  Sismondi, 
"  that  the  monk  had  mixed  the  juice  of 
napel  in  the  consecrated  cup;  it  was 
said  also  that  Henry  was  already  at* 
tacked  by  a  malady  which  he  con. 
cealed — a  carbuncle  had  manifested 
itself  below  the  knee,  and  a  cold  bath, 
which  he  took  to  calm  the  buniing  irri- 
tation, perhaps  occasioned  his  sudden 
and  imexpected  death."  The  contem- 
porary writers  nearly  all  agree  in  as- 
cribing the  event  to  poison,  but  recent 
critics  appear  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
a  fiction  of  the  Ghibelines,  who  found 
the  people  too  willing  to  believe  it.  If 
even  this  explanation  be  accepted,  the 
popular  credulity  on  the  subject  must 
be  received  as  a  collateral  proof  of  the 
depraved  morals  of  the  clergy  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  From  Buoncon- 
vento  a  road  leads  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  to  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
MoHie  Uiiveto  Maggiore  ;  worth  visiting 
on  account  of  its  fine  frescoes  by  Luca 
Signor^,  illustrating  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict^  and  for  some  of  the  earliest 
productioDsof  Sodbma.  ThePeretaaud 
the  Ssrlttfefr  are  crossed  between  Buon- 


eonvento  and  Torrinieri.  The  road  is 
a  continued  and  wearisome  ascent ;  on 
a  hill  on  the  right  the  little  town  of 
Montalvino  is  passed. 

1  Torrinieri  (an  additional  horse  from 
this  place  to  Poderina,  and  vice  vertd). 
Beyond  this  station  the  Asso  and  the 
Tuoma  are  crossed.  Another  steep  as- 
cent over  dreary  and  barren  hills  brings 
us  to  San  Qtdrico^  where  a  road  on  the 
left  hand  leads  to  Pienxa,  the  birth- 
place of  Pius  II.  ^iCneas  Sylvius),  and 
of  his  nephew  Pius  III.,  who  built  a 
handsome  palace  in  the  town.  An  in- 
teresting excursion  might  be  made  from 
this  point  to  Montepulciano  and  Chiusi, 
both  Etruscan  cities  of  high  antiquity, 
from  whence  a  good  road  leads  through 
Citta  della  Pieve  to  Orvieto,  and  from 
thence  to  Montefiascone. — (See  Route 
23.)  San  Quirico  has  two  small  Inna : 
the  Aquila  Nera,  said  to  be  clean  and 
moderate ;  and  II  Sole,  which  the  vet- 
turini generally  make  one  of  their 
sleeping-places.  The  Gothic  church, 
the  Cbigi  palace,  and  the  old  square 
tower,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin, 
are  the  only  objects  in  the  village  which 
require  observation. 

1  Poderina,  on  the  river  Orcia.  A 
few  miles  beyond  it  is  the  osteria  of  La 
Scala,  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the 
vetturini.  Numerous  torrents  flow  down 
from  the  hills  into  the  Orcia  between 
this  and 

1  Ricorsi.  (An  additional  horse  to 
Radicofani.)  Close  to  this  place  are 
the  baths  of  San  Filippo,  the  deposit 
of  whose  calcareous  waters  is  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  casts.  The  water,  when  allowed 
to  fall  n\)on  medals  or  gems,  leaves  a 
deposit  which  hardens  into  the  most 
beautiful  casts ;  and  when  moulds  are 
used,  very  fine  cameos  are  produced. 
A  wild  and  dreary  road  winds  up  the 
barren  volcanic  mountain  of  Radico- 
fani, through  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Formone.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  de- 
solation of  the  scene ;  huge  masses  of 
basalt  encumber  the  mountain,  and  ve* 
getation  seems  to  be  entirely  arrested. 

1  Radicofani  {Inn,  La  Posta :  the 
best  sleeping-place  for  the  second  night 
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from  Florence ;  it  was  formerly  a  hmit- 
ing-palace  of  tbe  grand-dukes.  Its  vast 
range  of  apartments,  with  their  high 
black  raftered  roofs  and  the  long  pas- 
sages, were  considered  by  Mr.  Beckford 
a  fitting  scene  of  a  sabbath  of  witches). 
The  mountain  of  Radicofani  is  said  to 
be  2470  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from 
its  great  height  it  commands  all  the 
surrounding  country,  which  is  as  bleak 
and  dreary  as  itself.  The  geology  of 
the  mountain  is  interesting ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  Subapennine  marl,  covered 
with  enormous  fragments  of  volcanic 
matter,  among  which  are  several  small 
basaltic  columns.  It  was  one  of  the 
numerous  cluster  of  volcanic  vents, 
which  relieved  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  present  Campagna,  and  which 
we  may  easily  trace  firom  the  heights 
around  Bolsena  and  Viterfoo.  The  vil- 
lage is  considerably  higher  up  the  moun- 
tain than  the  road;  it  is  surrounded 
with  strong  walls,  but  contains  nothing 
to  attract  attention,  except  the  wild 
dress  and  appearance  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  higher,  occupying  the  summit  of 
the  cone,  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Ghino 
di  Tacco,  the  robber-knight,  whose 
seizure  of  the  abbot  of  Clugny  when  on 
his  way  to  take  the  mineral  waters  of 
Tuscany  is  celebrated  by  Boccaccio. 
The  abbot^s  ailments  appeared  to  Ghino 
capable  of  a  simple  remedy,  for  he 
put  him  on  a  regimen  of  bread  and 
white  wine,  and  it  is  said  so  effectually 
cured  him,  that  he  found  it  quite  un- 
necessary to  drink  the  waters.  The 
Fort  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
much  later  times;  during  the  last  cen- 
tury it  was  garrisoned,  but,  the  powder- 
magazine  having  blown  up,  the  Tuscan 
government  has  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  restore  it.  At  the  Dogana,  by 
the  road-side,  passports  are  examined 
and  viteed. 

A  rapid  descent  leads  down  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rigo,  passing  the  osteria 
of  Novella  before  crossing  the  Rigo, 
which  here  falls  into  the  Paglia.  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  torrent,  we 
cross  the  Elvella,  which  divides  Tus- 
cany from  the  Papal  States  at  the  osteria 
of  Torricella,  and  arrive  at 


1^  PonU  CenHno,  the  Papal  frontier 
station  and  custom-house,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bivella,  near  the  point 
where  that  torrent  and  the  Side  ikll 
into  the  Paglia.  Passports  are  exa- 
mined and  vUeid  here,  and  travellers 
unprepared  with  a  Latcia  jHutare  are 
generally  obliged  to  have  their  luggage 
plumbed ;  but  here,  as  at  other  frontier 
stations,  a  fee  will  greatly  facilitate 
matters,  and  prevent  vexatious  de- 
tention. 

[An  additional  horse  from  Ponte 
Centino  to  Radicofani.  For  carriages 
with. 'four  or  six  horses,  besides  th«  two 
additional  required  by  the  tariff,  the 
postmaster  of  Ponte  Centino  is  allowed 
to  attach  a  pair  of  oxen  from  the  oste- 
ria di  Novella  to  Radicofani,  at  a  charge 
of  60  bajocchi.  In  this  case  the  course 
for  the  two  additional  horses,  estimated 
at  1^  post,  is  fixed  at  60  bajocchi  per 
horse*  Carriages  of  couriers  and  others 
with  only  two  horses  are  not  subject  to 
the  regulation  as  regards  the  oxen.  An 
additional  horse  from  Ponte  Centino  to 
Acquapendeute.] 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  left  side 
of  the  Paglia,  which  receives  so  many 
torrents  in  its  course  that  the  route  be- 
tween Radicofani  and  Acquapendeute 
is  often  impassable  after  heavy  rains. 
The  scenery  of  die  frontier  continues, 
for  some  miles,  of  the  most  dreary  cha- 
racter, but  it  improves  as  we  approach 
Acquapendente.  The  Paglia  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Gregoriano,  and  a  long 
and  beautiful  ascent  leads  up  to 

1  Acquapendente  (Inn,  Aquila 
d'Oro,  very  bad).  Passports  are  again 
examined  here,  and  sealed ;  a  charge  of 
one  paulismade  for  each  seal.  The 
approach  to  this,  the  first  town  of  the 
Papal  States,  offers  the  most  cheering 
contrast  to  the  wild  ravines  and  dreary 
hills  of  the  Tuscan  frontier.  The -road 
winds  up  the  hill  amidst  fine  old  oaks 
and  terraces  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  mass  of 
rock,  over  which  several  pretty  cas- 
cades, firom  which  it  derives  its  name, 
dash  into  the  ravine  below.  This  bill 
is  composed  chiefly  of  the  Subiqpen&ine 
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iBirb,  eapped  wiih  volcanie  tufa  and 
basalt.  During  the  ascent,  on  the  right 
hand,  some  short  basaltic  columns  are 
seen,  presenting  in  some  instanbes  a 
prism  of  seven  or  eight  sides.  Acqua- 
pendente  is  a  dull  and  dirty  episcopal 
town,  in  the  delegation  of  Viterbo,  pos- 
sessing no  interest  whatever  except  that 
derived  from  its  romantic  position.  It 
was  previously  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  mere  stronghold,  with  few  inha- 
bitants, but  it  became  a  place  of  some 
importance  after  Innocent  X.,  in  1647, 
removed  here  the  episcopal  see  from 
Castro,  which  was  destroyed  as  a  pu- 
ni^ment  upon  the  inhabitants  for  the 
murder  of  their  bishop.  The  popula- 
tion in  1833  was  3310.  The  medical 
traveller  will  not  pass  through  the  town 
without  recollecting  the  fame  of  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Acquapendente,  bom  here  in 
1537.  Fabricius  was  the  successor  of 
the  celebrated  Fallopius  atPadua,  where 
he  filled  the  professor's  chair  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  His  name  is  immor- 
talised in  medical  literature  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  valves  of  the  veins,  and 
oilier  important  facts  in  anatomy.  To 
the  English  traveller  it  is  particularly 
interesting,  since  Harvey  studied  under 
him  at  F^ua,  and  probably  received 
from  his  discoveries  his  first  impulse 
in  investigating  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Fabricius  died  in  1619,  the 
year  in  which  his  illustrious  pupil 
b^^n  to  teach  publicly  in  London  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  gradually 
improves  afber  leaving  this  town ;  many 
of  the  tufa  hills  are  filled  with  grottoes, 
which  serve  as  habitations  to  the  shep- 
herds. A  gradual  ascent  brings  us  to 
\  San  Lozenzo  Nuovo  (Intiy  Aquila 
Nera),  a  formal  village  built  in  a  circle 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  by  Pope  Pius  VI., 
at  his  own  cost,  as  an  asylum  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  town,  which  was 
afflicted  with  malaria.  From  this  point 
the  traveller  enjoys  the  first  view  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena,  with  its  picturesque 
shores  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  covered 
with  oaks  to  their  very  summit.  On 
the  descent,  the  ruined  town  of  San 
Lorenao  Rovinato,  surmounted  by  an 


old  tower  covered  with  ivy,  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  the  landscape. 

1  Bobena  (I/m,  Aquila  a'Oro),  a 
small  town  of  1732  souls,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  on  the 
site  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Volsinium. 
It  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Roman  church  as  the  scene  of  the  mi- 
racle of  the  wafer.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  town  is  a  confused  heap  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  which  deserve  exa- 
mination. Among  them  are  broken 
columns,  Corinthian  capitals,  several 
altars,  and  inscribed  stones.  Nearer  the 
gate  are  numerous  granite  columns,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  Etruscan  goddess 
Norcia.  Among  the  ruins  is  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  of  white  marble,  with  a  fine 
ba»-relief  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus. 
Volsinium  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  league,  and  was  so  opu- 
lent when  taken  by  the  Romans,  that 
it  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  contained 
no  less  than  2000  statues  (b.c.  265^. 
An  account  of  its  contest  with  Rome  is 
given  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  who 
notices  the  worship  of  Norcia,  and  9t{(te4 
that  the  years  were  marked  by  fixing 
nails  in  her  temple.  At  a  later  period 
Volsinium  was  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus.  Besides  the  antiquities 
already  mentioned,  numerous  sepul- 
chres and  tumuli  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  together  with 
considerable  remains  of  an  amphithe- 
atre and  some  Roman  arches.  Large 
quantities  of  Etruscan  vases,  statues, 
and  other  relics  have  been  found  here 
in  recent  years ;  the  statue  called  the  Ar- 
riugatore,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence, 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
discoveries.  The  triple  church  of  Sta, 
Cristina  has  a  facade  ornamented  with 
some  bas-reliefs  collected  ftom  the  an- 
cient temple  in  1512  by  Cardinal  de^ 
Medici.  It  is  more  interesting,  how- 
ever, as  the  alleged  scene  of  the  ^mous 
miracle,  to  which  the  genius  of  Raphael 
has  given  immortal  celebrity.  The 
miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in 
1263,  when  a  Bohemian  priest,  who 
doubted  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  was  convinced  by  blood  flowi""- 
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from  the  Host  he  was  consecrating.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event  Urban  IV., 
then  residing  at  Orvieto,  instituted  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Domini.  A  dark 
and  dirty  vault,  forming  a  kind  of 
chapel,  is  pointed  out  as  the  actual 
scene  of  the  miracle.  The  spot  where 
the  blood  fell  is  covered  with  an  iron 
grating. 

The  lake  of  Bolsena  is  a  noble  ex- 
panse of  water,  whose  circumference  is 
estimated  by  Calindri  at  43,000  metres, 
which  would  give  about  26}  English 
miles.  It  has  the  form  of  an  extinct 
crater,  and,  being  bounded  by  volcanic 
rocks,  has  been  frequently  regarded  as 
such  ;  but  Dr.  Daubeny  points  out  the 
necessity  of  more  conclusive  evidence 
than  we  possess  before  the  hypothesis 
be  admitted,  especially  when  the  great 
extent  of  the  lake  is  considered.  The 
investigation  of  its  geology  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  dangerous  task,  for  the  trea- 
cherous beauty  of  the  lake  conceals 
malaria  in  its  most  fatal  forms ;  and  the 
shores,  although  there  are  no  traces  of 
a  marsh,  are  completely  deserted,  ex- 
cepting where  a  few  sickly  hamlets  are 
scattered  on  their  western  slopes.  The 
ground  is  cultivated  in  many  parts 
down  to  the  water *s  edge,  but  the  la- 
bourers dare  not  sleep  for  a  single  night 
on  the  plains  where  they  work  by  day ; 
and  a  vast  tract  of  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive country,  presenting  no  appre- 
ciable condition  of  soil  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  malaria,  is  reduced  to 
a  perfect  solitude  by  this  invisible  ca- 
lamity. Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  appearance  of  the  lake,  with- 
out a  single  sail  upon  its  waters,  and 
with  scarcely  a  human  habitation  within 
sight  of  Bolsena ;  and  nothing  perhaps 
can  give  the  traveller  who  visits  Italy 
for  the  first  time  a  more  impressive  idea 
of  the  influence  of  malaria.  The  two 
small  islands,  the  largest  called  Bisen- 
tina,  and  the  smallest  Martanay  are 
picturesque  objects  from  the  hills.  The 
latter  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
imprisonment  and  murder  of  Amala* 
sontha,  queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  and  the  niece 
of  Clovis;  she  was  strangled  in  her 


bath,  A.D.  635,  by  the  order  or  with  the 
connivance  of  her  cousin  Theodatus, 
whom  she  had  raised  to  a  share  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  steps  in  the  rock  are 
shown  as  the  stair  which  led  to  her 
prison.  The  church  on  the  Bisentina 
was  built  by  the  Faniese  family,  and 
decorated  by  the  Caracci ;  it  contains 
the  relics  of  Sta.  Cristina  di  Bol- 
sena. The  Famesi  had  two  villas  on 
these  islands,  where  Leo  X.,  after 
visiting  Viterbo  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  resided  for  a  short  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing.  The  lake  has  al- 
ways been  famous  for  its  fish  ;  its  eels 
are  commemorated  by  Dante,  who  says 
that  Pope  Martin  IV.  killed  himself 
by  eating  them  to  excess : 

"  E  quella  faccia 
Di  la  da^lni,  piu  che  le  altre  trapuata, 
Ebbe  la  santa  cniesa  ib  le  sue  hraccia ; 
Dal  Torso  fu,  e  purga  per  digiuna 
Le  angulUe  di  Bolsena  e  la  vemaccia." 

In  the  south-west  bend  of  the  lake, 
near  the  island  of  Martana,  is  the  little 
river  Marta,  by  which  it  is  drained ; 
it  flows  beneath  Toscanella,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Corneto.  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  the  lake,  which  he  calls  the 
Tarquinian  lake,  and  his  account  of 
its  two  floating  islands,  will  interest 
the  classical  tourist  (Epist.  ii.  96)  ; 
the  islands,  if  they  ever  existed,  have 
disappeared,  for  the  description  cannot 
apply  to  Bisentina  and  Martana. 

[An  additional  horse  is  required 
from  Bolsena  to  San  Lorenzo ;  and 
also  from  Bolsena  to  Montefiascone, 
but  not  vice  versa  in  either  case.] 

About  a  mile  from  Bolsena,  the  tra- 
veller should  leave  the  carriage,  to 
examine  the  basaltic  columns  on  the 
^teep  slopes  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
lake.  They  are  thickly  clustered,  and 
present  generally  five  or  six  sided 
prisms,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height. 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  now  leads  us 
through  a  wood  abounding  in  majestic 
oaks,  and  presenting  some  exquisite 
prospects  over  the  lake.  The  wood 
has  been  cleared  for  some  hundred 
yards  on  either  side  of  the  road,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  concealment  of 
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banditti,  who  formerly  gave  the  hill  of 
Bolsezia  a  disagreeable  notoriety.  After 
a  long  ascent  we  reach  the  town  of 
Montefiascone,  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

1  Montefiascone  (/tn,  Aquila  Nera, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond  the  gate). 
An  episcopal  town  of  4809  souls,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan 
city,  of  which  some  remains  of  walls 
and  numerous  sepulchres  still  exist. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar- 
garet, in  spite  of  its  unfinished  front 
has  an  imposing  air ;  its  octagonal 
cupola  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  works  of  San  Michele,  whose 
designs  are  also  recognised  in  several 
palaces  and  public  buildings.  Near 
the  gate  h  the  church  of  San  Flaviano, 
a  Gothic  building  founded  in  1030, 
and  restored  by  Urban  IV.  in  1262, 
presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  round 
and  pointed  arches.  From  the  gal- 
lery in  front  this  pope  is  said  to  have 
given  his  benediction  to  the  people.  In 
the  subterranean  chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Johann  Fugger,  of  the 
wealthy  and  distinguished  family  of 
Fugger  of  Augsburg,  who  so  fre- 
quently replenished  the  coffers  of  the 
emperors  and  entertained  them  at  their 
palace,  now  well  known  to  travellers 
in  Germany  as  the  hotel  of  the  Drei 
Mohren.  The  bishop  is  represented 
lying  on  his  tomb,  with  two  goblets 
on  each  side  of  his  mitre  and  under 
his  arms.  The  death  of  this  prelate, 
which  took  place  in  the  town,  was 
caused  by  his  drinking  too  freely  of 
the  wine  to  which  he  has  given  such 
extraordinary  celebrity.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  epitaph,  written  by  his  valet : 
Est^  Est,  Est,  Propter  nimium  est^ 
Joannes  de  Foucris,  Domintts  mens, 
mortuus  est.  The  explanation  of  this 
singular  inscription)  which  has  given 
rise  to  abundant  controversy,  appears 
to  be  simply  this  :  the  bishop  was  in 
I  the  habit  of  sending  on  his  valet  before- 

'         hand  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
[         wines  were  good,  in  which   case  he 


wrote  on  the  walls  the  word  est  (it  is 
good).  At  Montefiascone  he  is  said  to 
have  been  so  pleased  with  its  sweet 
wine,  that  he  wrote  the  est  three  times, 
a  mode  of  expressing  the  superiority 
of  liquors  which  recalls  the  XXX  of 
the  London  brewers.  The  fact  is  likely 
to  be  perpetuated  much  longer  than 
the  luxurious  prelate  would  probably 
have  desired,  for  the  best  wme  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  fatal  treble  est. 

Near  the  inn  at  Montefiascone  an 
interesting  road  branches  off  to  Orvieto 
and  Citta  della  Pieve,  from  whence  die 
traveller  may  proceed  either  to  Pe- 
rugia, or  to  Cbiusi  and  Montepulciano. 
(See  Route  23.) 

From  Montefiascone  to  Viterbo  the 
road  crosses  a  dreary  and  unenclosed 
country  destitute  of  interest.  About 
midway  between  the  towns  near  the 
Fontanile,  a  few  yards  from  the  road 
on  the  right  hand,  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Fia  Cassia,  which  com- 
municated between  Florence  and 
Rome,  passing  through  Cbiusi,  Bol- 
sena,  fiagni  di  Serpa,  Trosso,  Vetralla, 
and  Sutri,  and  joining  the  Via  Ame- 
rina  at  Baccano,  from  which  place  the 
united  roads  entered  Rome  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Cassia.  Beyond  this 
fragment  of  the  ancient  road,  and  at 
about  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
Viterbo,  a  small  column  of  vapour 
marks  the  position  of  tlie  warm  sul- 
phureous lalce  called  the  BuUcame^  ce- 
lebrated by  Dante : 

<*  Qaale  del  Bulicame  esce  rusoello, 

Che  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peccatrici, 
Tal  per  1'  arena  giii  sen  giva  quella." 
Inf.  xiv. 

1  ViTBBBO  {Inns,  Aquila  Nera,  just 
inside  the  Florence  gate,  excellent; 
Angelo,  in  the  Piazza).  From  Viterbo 
to  Montefiascone  the  post  is  reckoned  at 
1^,  and  an  additional  horse  is  required 
by  the  tariff,  but  not  vice  versd, 

Viterbo,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Cimino,  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  delegations  of  the  Papal 
States,  embracing  a  superficial  extent 
of  205  square  leagues,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  113,041  souls.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  *'" 
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delegate.  The  population  of  the  city 
is  13*849.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers  built  chiefly  by  the  Lom- 
bard kings ;  it  is  generally  well  built^ 
and  its  streets,  though  narrow  and  dirty, 
are  paved  with  flag'Stones,  like  those  of 
Florence.  By  the  old  Italian  writers 
it  is  called  the  city  of  handsome  foun- 
tuns  and  beautiful  women. 

It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Fanum  Foltmnnee,  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  the  Etruscan 
cities  held  their  general  assemblies. 
The  present  town  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  city  by  Celestin  III.,  about 
1194;  in  the  thirteenth  century  it  was 
the  residence  of  several  popes,  and  the 
scene  of  numerous  conclaves  of  the 
sacred  college,  at  which  the  following 

?ontifb  were  elected:  Urban  IV.,  in 
261 ;  Clement  IV.,  in  1264;  B.  Gre- 
gory X.,  in  1271 ;  John  XXI.,  in  1276 ; 
Nicholas  III.,  in  1277;  and  Martin 
IV.,  at  the  dictation  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  in  1281.  It  was  the  chief  city 
of  those  allodial  possessions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  extending  from 
Rome  to  Bolsena,  and  embracing  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  Tuscan  frontier,  which 
that  princess  bequeathed  to  the  Holy 
See  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  which 
constitutes  what  is  now  known  as  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  San 
Lorenzo,  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  built,  it  is 
supposed,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
Hercules.  It  contains  the  tombs  of 
four  popes,  John  XXI.,  Alexander  IV., 
Adrian  V.,  and  Clement  IV.  At  the 
high  altar  is  the  picture  of  the  Glory 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Francesco  Romanelli, 
a  native  painter,  who  died  here  while 
preparing  to  remove  his  family  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  previously  obtained  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Mazaiin.  The 
pictures  illustrating  various  incidents 
in  the  history  of  S.  Lorenzo  are  by  his 
son  Urbano,  and  are  cited  by  Lanzi  as 
works  of  considerable  promise,  but  he 
likewise  died  young.  The  subjects 
irem  the  life  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  St. 
Stephen,  by  Marco  Benefialy  are  also 
poticed  by  lauzi  among  the  best  works 


of  that  unequal  follower  of  Dome- 
nichino  and  his  school.  In  the  Sacristy 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  four  Evangelists,  attributed  to 
Albert  Durer  (?) ;  the  medallion  on  the  " 
roof  is  by  Carh  Marattu  But  these 
works  of  art  will  fail  to  interest  the 
English  traveller  as  much  as  the  re- 
collection of  the  atrocity  which  has 
associated  this  ancient  edifice  with  the 
history  of  England.  It  was  at  the  high 
altar  of  this  cathedral  that  Prince 
Henry  of  England,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Coniwall,  was  murdered  by  Guy  de 
Montfort,  the  fourth  son  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was 
killed  in  1265,  at  the  battle  of  Eve- 
sham,  fighting  against  Henry  III.  On 
that  occasion  the  body  of  the  earl 
was  dragged  in  the  dust  by  the  royal- 
ists; his  son,  Guy  de  Montfort,  who 
was  also  present  in  the  battle,  vowed 
vengeance  against  the  king  and  his 
family  for  this  outrage.  No  oppor- 
tunity, however,  occurred  for  a  few 
years;  but  the  grandson  of  the  notorious 
pei-secutor  of  the  Albigenses  was  not 
likely  to  forget  his  vow,  and  an  acci- 
dental visit  to  this  city  at  length  threw 
one  of  the  young  princes  of  England  in 
his  way.  After  the  battle  of  Taglia- 
cozzo,  Charles  of  Anjou  was  sum- 
moned from  his  conquests  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  St.  Louis  on  a  second 
crusade  against  Tunis.  His  stay,  how- 
ever, was  short,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  Naples.  The  College  of  Cardinals 
being  then  at  Viterbo,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city  in  order  to  induce 
the  cardinals  to  bring  the  long  inter- 
regnum to  a  close,  and  elect  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  During 
his  residence  at  Viterbo,  many  of  the 
crusaders  who  had  returned  from  Tunis 
had  assembled  there,  together  with  his 
great  officers  of  state.  Among  the  latter 
was  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  lieutenant 
of  Charles  in  Tuscany.  On  a  certain 
day  he  met,  in  this  cathedral,  Henry, 
son  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  king 
Henry  III.  of  England.  The  prince 
was  passing  through  Viterbo  on  his 
return  from  Africa,  whither  be  had  ac- 
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penal  courta  by  holding  hiB  atixnip 
while  he  ditmounted  from  hia  mole. 
The  haughty  emperor  only  yielded  at 
the  persuarion  of  his  courtiers,  who 
suggested  the  precedent  of  Lothario; 
but  Frederick  deeply  felt  tlie  injury, 
and  consoled  himself,  according  to  (he 
contemporary  historians,  by  declaring 
that  he  paid  this  homage  not  to  the 
pope,  but  to  the  apostle  of  whom  he 
was  the  recognised  representative. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  Epis- 
copal  Palace  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
now  greatly  ruined,  but  still  retaining 
many  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  popes.  I'he  great 
hall  is  still  shown  in  which  the  con- 
clave was  assembled  at  the  command 
of  Charles  of  Aiijou,  at  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Prince  Henry,  when,  after  a 
deliberation  of  thirty«three  months, 
they  elected  Tebaldo  Visconti  to  the  . 
papal  chair,  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
X.  In  the  same  hall  the  cardinals  after* 
wards  elected  Martin  IV.,  after  an  in- 
terregnum of  six  months,  though  not 
until  Charles  of  Anjou  had  excited  an 
insurrection  against  them  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Viterbo.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  that  monarch  the  citizens 
removed  the  roof  in  order  to  force 
them  to  an  election ;  and  then  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  cardinals  Orsini 
and  Latino,  whom  Charles,  for  his  own 
personal  interests,  wished  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  council.  It  is  said 
that  the  municipal  archives  still  pre- 
serve letters  of  these  cardinals  dated 
from  '*the  roofless  palace."  Another 
chamber  is  shown,  in  which  John 
XXI.  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the 
roof  in  1277. 

The  church  of  the  Omvent  of  Sta* 
Rosa  contains  the  body  of  the  saint, 
one  of  the  heroines  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  whose  history,  like  that  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  pesents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  religious  and  political  en- 
thusiasm. She  roused  the  people 
against  the  emperor  Frederick  II. ; 
after  the  success  of  the  Ghibeline  party 
she  retired  into  exile,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  great  emperor  returned  in 
triumph  to  Viterbo,  where  she  died  at 
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companied  hit  cousin  Edward.  The 
young  prince  was  kneeling  at  the  altar 
during  the  celebration  of  mass,  when 
Guy  de  Moutfort  rushed  upon  him  and 
ran  him  through  with  his  sword.  The 
prince  instantly  expired,  and  the  mur- 
derer walked  out  of  the  church  uumo 
lested.  He  said  to  his  attendants  at  the 
door,  **  I  have  been  avenged ."  **  How  f 
said  one  of  them,  "  was  not  your  father 
tiragged  in  the  dustf  At  these  words 
he  returned  to  the  altar,  seized  the 
body  of  the  prince  by  the  hair,  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  square.  He 
then  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ma- 
remma,  but  Charles  was  aftaid  to 
punish  him  for  the  crime.  Prince 
Edward,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Henry  III.,  and  Philippe  le  Hardi,  of 
,  France,  were  both  in  Viterbo  at  the 
time,  but  they  quitted  it  immediately, 
I  indignant  at  the  weakness  of  Charles 
>  in  allowing  (he  murderer  to  go  un- 
I  punished.  Giovanni  Villani,  the  prin- 
cipal authority  for  these  facts,  states 
that  *'  the  heart  of  Henry  was  put  into 
a  golden  cup,  and  placed  on  a  pillar 
at  IiOnd<m  Bridge,  over  the  river 
Thames,  for  a  memorial  to  the  English 
of  the  said  outrage.''  (Lib.  vii.,  c.  40.) 
•Dante,  the  true  historian  of  the  middle 
ages,  has  also  commemorated  this  cir* 
cumstance,  and  has  placed  the  mur- 
derer in  hell,  in  that  seventh  circle 
guarded  by  the  Minotaur  and  the  Cen- 
taurs, which  is  surrounded  by  a  river 
of  boiling  blood,  in  which  those  whose 
sins  have,  been  tyraimy  or  cruelty 
towards  mankind  are  punished  : 

'*  Food  piii  oltre  il  Centaoro  si  affiasi 

Sovra  una  Kente,  phe  infino  alia  gola 
Parca  che  di  quel  bulicame  ascisse. 
Mostrocci  nna  ombra  dalla  un  canto  sola, 
Diceodo :  colui  fesse  in  grembo  a  di« 
lo  cor,  die  in  su  Tamtgi  ancor  si  cola." 
Inf.  xii. 

Besides  this  event,  there  is  another 
historical  incident  which  gives  the 
cathedral  of  Viterbo  additional  in* 
terest  in  the  estimatbn  of  English 
travellers:  it  was  in  its  piazza  that 
Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  wore  (he  tiara,  compelled  Frede- 
rick BarbaroBsa  to  humble  himself 
in  the  pieseuoe  of  the  papal  and  im- 
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the  age  of  eighteen,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards canonized  by  the  Guelph  party. 
Her  body,  resembling  that  of  a  black 
mummy,  is  preserved  in  a  gilt  tomb, 
and  is  the  object  of  great  reverence  on 
account  of  her  numerous  reputed  mi- 
racles. 

The  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco, 
behind  the  hotel,  contains  the  celebrated 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  painted,  as  we  learn  from 
Vasari,  from  the  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo  :  "  L'invenzione  per6  ed  il  car- 
tone  fu  di  Michelagnolo ;  fu  queir 
opera  tenuta  da  chiunque  lo  vide  vera- 
mente  bellissima,  onde  acquist6  Sebas- 
tiauo  grandissimo  credito,  e  confermd 
il  dire  di  coloro  che  lo  favorivano.'' 
Lanzi  also  cites  this  work  as  one  of 
those  in  which  Sebastian  del  Piombo 
was  assisted  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
patronised  him  after  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael, to  the  prejudice  of  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  tiie  other  eminent  followers 
of  the  rival  school.  The  picture  is 
badly  placed,  and  requires  a  much 
stronger  light,  but  its  effect,  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  is  very 
strikuig. 

The  church  of  the  Osservanti  del 
Paradiso  has  another  work  of  S^stian 
del  Piombo,  the  Flagellation,  which, 
according  to  Lanzi,  was  considered  the 
finest  picture  in  Viterbo.  On  the  out- 
side is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with 
saints,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 

The  church  called  della  Morte  has  a 
picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, by  Salvaior  Rosa, 

S,  Jgnazio  has  a  picture  of  the  saint 
at  the  high  altar,  by  Caw.  d'Jrpino,  and 
in  the  sacristy  a  small  painting  of 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  MareeUo  Ve^ 
nustif  another  artist,  whom  Lanzi  men- 
tions with  great  praise  for  his  skill  in 
embodying  the  ideas  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, by  whom  this  work  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed. 

Sta,  Maria  della  Feritd  has  a  re- 
markable fresco  of  the  Sposalizio,  by 
Lorenzo  di  Giacomo  da  Fiterbo,  who 
completed  it  in  1469,  after  a  labour  of 
twenty -five  years.  It  is  highly  curious 
in  the  history  of  art,  independently  of 


the  fact  that  all  the  heads  in  the  pic' 
ture  are  portraits  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, and  it  is  scarcely  less  interesting' 
as  a  study  of  the  costume  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

S,  Angelo  in  Spata  presents  in  its 
fa^e  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  with  a 
fine  bas-relief  of  a  boar-hunt,  and  an 
inscription  recording  that  it  contains 
the  ashes  of  Galiana,  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  Italy.  This  celebrated 
personage  is  described  as  the  Helen  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  her  beauty  is  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  a  war  between 
Rome  and  Viterbo,  during  which  the 
Romans  were  defeated.  Inthecapitu^ 
lation  which  followed,  the  Romans  sti- 
pulated that  they  were  "  to  be  allowed 
a  last  sight  of  Galiana,  who  was  accord- 
ingly shown  to  them,"  says  Valery, 
**  from  one  of  the  windows  still  existing 
in  the  exterior  of  an  old  tower  of  the 
ancient  gate  of  St.  Antony." 

The  Palazzo Pubblico,hegvin  in  1264, 
deserves  a  visit.  Its  court  contaitis  two 
large  Etruscan  tombs,  with  figures  in 
relief  and  inscriptions,  and  an  elegant 
fountain.  In  the  hall  of  the  Accademia 
degli  Ardenti  are  the  frescoes  of  Bat' 
dassare  Croce,  the  scholar  of  Annibale 
Caracci,  and,  according  to  Malvasia,  the 
imitator  of  Guido.  Their  style  is  men- 
tioned by  Lanzi  as  "  facile,  naturale, 
da  meritargli  nome  di  buon  pratico  e  di 
buon  frescanti ;  di  caraccesco  non  cos! 
facilmente."  The  museum  of  the  aca- 
demy is  interesting  on  account  of  its 
local  antiquities  :  it  contains  some  fine 
Etruscan  tombs  in  terra-cotta,  vases, 
and  other  Etruscan  remains,  some  Ro« 
man  inscriptions  and  sarcophagi.  Among 
the  paintings  is  a  Visitation,  by  Fran* 
cesco  RomaneUi,  whose  San  Lorenzo  at 
the  cathedral  has  been  noticed  in  a  pre- 
vious page. 

The  principal  Fountains  of  Viterbo, 
which  divide  with  its  pretty  women  the 
honour  of  the  proverb  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  Fontana  Grande,  begun 
in  1206 ;  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place ;  that  in  the  Piazza  della  Rocca, 
constructed  in  )  566  by  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  and  attributed  to  Vignola;  and 
that  in  the  court  of  the  Palauo  Pubblico. 
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Otttnde  the  Roman  gate  is  the  Do- 
mimcan  Convrnt,  remarkable  as  the 
residence  of  Fra  GKovamii  Nanui,  bet- 
ter known  as  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who 
wrote  seventeen  books  which  he  repre- 
sented to  be  the  lost  works  of  ancient 
writers,  particularly  of  Xenophon,  Ar« 
cbiloehus,  and  Manetho;  they  were 
printed  in  1498,  and  for  a  considerable 
time  were  believed  by  scholars  in  dif- 
fnent  parts  of  Europe.  like  most  other 
authors  of  literary  forgeries,  Annius 
found  that  those  who  were  deceived 
into  an  admiration  of  his  discoveries 
not  only  never  forgave  the  deception, 
bat  accorded  him  less  credit  for  his 
learning  than  he  deserved. 

The  Palazzo  San  Martino,  belonging 
to  the  Doria  family,  deserves  a  visit  for 
its  noble  staircase  a  cordoni,  by  which  a 
carriage  may  ascend  to  the  upper  stories. 
It  also  contains  the  portrait  of  the  dis- 
solute Olimpia  Maidalcbini  Pamfili, 
niece  of  Innocent  X.,  with  her  bed  and 
its  leather  furniture.  Numerous  tales 
are  related  of  the  intrigues  of  Olimpia 
in  this  palace,  and  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  her  lovers  through  a 
tkap-door,  the  ordinary  fate  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  to  the  humble  lovers 
of  intriguing  princesses  in  the  middle 
ages. 

On  the  road  to  Orte  and  Nami  are 
two  objects  of  some  interest:  the  cele- 
Inrated  sanctuary  and  Domenican  con- 
vent of  the  Madomia  della  Quercia,  and 
the  nUa  Lante  at  Bagnaja.  The  Ma- 
donna, della  Quercia,  built  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  is  remarkable  for 
its  splendid  roof,  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  Over  its  three 
doors  are  some  beautiful  bas-reliefs  in 
terra-cotta,  by  Luca  deUa  Robbia,  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  the  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna on  the  oak  from  which  it  was 
found  su^nded,  and  which  gives  name 
to  the  ohurch.  The  campanile  contains 
a  bell  said  by  Calindri  to  weigh  13,500 
lbs.  The  ground  in  front  of  this  con- 
vent is  the  scene  of  the  two  fiimous  fairs 
of  Viterbo:  the  first,  established  by 
Leo  X.  in  1513,  begins  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  lasts  fifteen  days;  the 
fouuded  bv  the  emperor  Fre- 


derick II.  in  1240,  begins  on  the  32nd 
September  and  ends  on  the  6th  October. 
The  FiUa  Lante  is  remarkable  for  its 
imposing  architecture,  and  is  ascribed 
to  Vignola.  It  was  begun  by  tiie  cele- 
brated Cardmal  Riario,  and  finished 
by  Cardinal  Gambera,  in  allusion  to 
whose  name  the  cascade  is  made  to 
assume  in  its  fall  from  the  mountain 
the  form  of  an  immense  lobster.  It  is 
now  almost  deserted.  It  is  related  that, 
when  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  visited  the 
villa,  he  suggested  how  much  good  the 
money  lavished  upon  it  would  have 
done  if  distributed  among  the  poor ;  to 
which  Cardinal  Gambera  replied  that 
he  had  made  them  earn  it  by  their 
labours. 

Orte^  a  few  miles  beyond  this,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  ancient  Horta,  one  of 
the  military  colonies  of  Augustus.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  a  fine  bridge,  called 
the  bridge  of  Augustus,  and  some  ex- 
tensive remains  of  baths.  To  the  south, 
BatsaneUo  marks  the  site  of  Castellum 
Aroerinum,  near  which  was  the  estate 
of  Calpurnius,  father-in-law  of  Pliny 
the  younger.  In  the  Val  d'Orte  the' 
small  lake  called  the  Valdemone,  filled 
up  with  ruslies,  is  the  ancient  Lake 
Yadimon,  whose  floating  islands  are 
beautifully  described  in  the  eightli 
epistle  of  Pliny,  whose  residence  at  the 
villa  of  his  father-in-law  gave  him  lei- 
sure and  opportunity  to  observe  them. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  are  celebrated 
for  the  total  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by 
the  Romans,  b.g.  309,  which  completely 
destroyed  their  political  existence  as  an 
independent  nation.  A  subsequent 
battle  was  fought  here  by  the  Etrus- 
cans in  alliance  with  the  Gauls  and 
Boii,  but  they  were  again  defeated  by 
the  Romans  under  Dolabella.  A  few 
miles  south  of  Bassanello,  Gaikte,  a 
town  of  some  consequence  in  the  mid-; 
die  ages,  marks  the  site  of  ancient 
Fescennium,  noted  for  the  nuptial 
songs  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Carmina  Fescennina. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  excursion 
which  can  be  made  from  this  road  is 
that  to  the  valley  of  Ca^el  d'Ano,  the 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscan  city  d  \*^^ 
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tuaina,  distant  about  six  miles  from 
Viterbo.  When  it  is  stated  that  tlie 
cliffs  of  this  and  the  four  adjoining 
▼alleys  are  excavated  into  a  continued 
series  of  caTem-sepulchres  of  enormous 
size,  resembling  nothing  else  in  Europe, 
and  only  to  be  compared  with  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  the  tra- 
veller noay  perhaps  be  induced  to  pro- 
long his  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  so  remarkable  a  spot.  ■  It  will 
be  much  more  desirable  to  hire  horses 
or  donkeys  for  the  excursion,  than  to 
attempt  it  in  a  carriage;  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  return  to  Viterbo  may 
proceed  by  Vetralla  and  Cappanacce, 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  Lago 
di  Vico,  to  Ronciglione,  the  next  |K)st- 
station  on  the  high  road  to  Rome.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  caixy  provi- 
sions from  Viterbo,  and  on  no  account 
to  omit  to  take  torches,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  tombs. 
As  there  is  much  to  explore,  travellers 
should  start  from  Viterbo  at  a  very 
early  hour,  in  order  to  have  the  day 
before  them;  they  may  then  visit  the 
four  valleys,  and  reach  Viterbo  or  Ron- 
ciglione in  good  time  before  dark.  The 
principal  of  these  valleys  are  those  of 
Bieda  (the  Blera  of  Cicero)  and  San 
Giovanni  di  Bieda,  to  which  a  path- 
way leads  off  the  high  road,  of  Vetralla. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
after  leaving  the  road  is  the  magnificent 
ruined  fortress  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, called  Gastel  d'Asso,  marking  by 
its  name,  as  well  as  by  its  Etruscan 
foundations,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gas- 
tellum  AxisB,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Etruria.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  grand  or 
imposing  than  the  appearance  of  this 
noble  fortress  from  all  parts  of  the  val- 
ley, and  the  artist  might  find  abundant 
occupation  in  the  fine  combinations  it 
makes  with  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  castle,  and 
far  down  in  the  glen,  commences  the 
long  line  of  cavero-sepulchres,  com- 
pletely occupying  the  Ihce  of  the  cliff 
opposite  the  castle,  and  running  up 
both  sides  of  the  valleys  which  fall 
into  it*    These   extraordinary   tombs 


were  first  made  known  by  Professor 
Orioli  of  Bologna.  Their  general  ap- 
pearance resembles  the  Egyptian  style, 
particularly  in  the  doors,  which  are 
narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom  ;  over 
many  of  them  are  deep  inscriptious 
in  the  oldest  Etruscan  character,  the 
letters  of  which  in  several  instances 
are  a  foot  high.  They  are  also  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, as  presenting  some  fine  exam- 
pies  of  mouldings ;  but  they  want  the 
projecting  cornice  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  give  them  a  complete  resem- 
blance to  Egyptian  structures.  These 
lofty  doorways,  however,  are  merely 
sculptured  in  the  cliff;  a  smaller  door 
at  their  base,  easily  concealed  by  earth, 
leads  into  the  sepulchral  chambers.  Most 
of  these  are  single  chambers,  but  some 
are  double,  the  inner  apartment  being 
much  smaller  and  lower  than  tlie  outer. 
They  present  a  great  diversity  of  size, 
and  the  roofs  are  frequently  vaulted. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bieda  bronze 
and  marble  figures,  vases,  and  scarabni 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
great  abundance;  but  all  the  tombs 
have  evidently  been  plundered,  proba- 
bly by  the  Romans.  After  exploring 
the  valley  of  Castel  d'Asso,  travellers 
should  follow  up  the  valley  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni, and  visit  Bieda,  which  is  still  a 
considerable  town,  occupying  the  site 
of  Blera  on  the  Via  Clodia,  which 
passed  through  the  town,  and  of  which 
the  ancient  bridge  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  Ponte  della  Rocca.  The 
valley  of  Norchia  also  falls  into  those 
just  mentioned,  and  is  remarkable  for 
th^  Doric  style  of  its  tombs.  In  regard 
to  the  inscriptions,  the  visitor  will  be 
struck  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  Ecasu,  or  Ecasuth,  so  commonly 
met  with  in  Etruscan  tombs  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  signify  ^'adieu,'^  and  'Mt 
would  seem,''  says  Sir  William  Gell, 
"ih&t  some  general  meaning  must 
be  expressed  by  words  so  frequently 
repeated,  but  nothing  satisfactory  has 
yet  appeared  as  an  interpretation.  The 
interpretation  of  the  inscription  at  Cas- 
tel d' Asso  and  other  Etrurian  cities  hu 
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hMierto  wholly  defied  the  efforto  of  the 
learned.  It  is  in  vain  that  Lanzi  and 
BaMeri  have  with  gpreat  toil  and  learning 
succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Umbrian  or  Eugu- 
faian  tables:  notwithstanding  the  nume- 
Kms  remains  of  Etruscan,  *  Ril  avU ' 
(vixit  annos,  or  annos  vixit)  and  some 
proper  names  are  all  that  have  ever  been 
satisfactorily  made  out  in  this  language. 
It  may  be  observed  that  brass  arms 
have  been  found  in  these  sepulchres, 
which  seem  to  refer  them  to  a  very  an- 
cient period.  It  is  remarkable  that 
scarabsi  also,  in  camelian  and  other 
stones,  are  frequently  met  with  here,  as 
in  Egypt,  but  always  with  Greek  or 
Etruscan  subjects  engraved  upon  them." 

If  an  examination  of  these  extraordi- 
nary valleys  should  lead  the  traveller 
to  desire  a  more  minute  acquaintance 
with  this  district  of  Etruria,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  an  excursion  from  Viterbo 
to  Tarquinii  and  Cometo ;  but  as  this 
would  lead  him  altogether  away  from 
the  Roman  road,  and  would  require 
})Teparation8  in  the  way  of  introduc- 
tions, it  must  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  journey,  and  will  therefore  be 
described  under  **  Excursions  from 
Rome." 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  there  in  1234,  between  the  army 
of  die  emperor  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  the  pope,  and  the  troops  of 
Rome,  then  in  opposition  to  their  own 
pontiff,  who  by  a  more  singular  coin- 
cidence formed  an  alliance  with  his 
hereditary  enemy  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  insurrection  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  papal  forces  on  this  occasion 
were  commanded  by  an  English  pre- 
late, Peterde  Rupibus,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, by  whom  the  Romans  were 
defeated  with  immense  loss. 

£An  additional  horse  is  required  by 
the  tariff  from  Viterbo  to  Tlmposta.! 

The  road  on  leaving  Viterbo  begins 
immediately  to  ascend  the  steep  vol- 
canic hill  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  clas- 
sical Ciminus,  whose  dense  forests  served 
as  a  barrier  to  Etruria  against  Rome 
for  10  many  ages  prior  to  the  memora- 


ble march  of  Fabius.  It  is  clothed 
with  Spanish  broom,  heath,  and  brush- 
wood, among  which  tower  some  noble 
oaks  ^  and  chesnut-trees,  intersperwd 
occasionally  with  stone-pines.  The 
summit  commands  an  extensive  view, 
reaching  as  far  north  as  Radicofaui,  and 
embracing  within  its  range  Soracte,  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Below  is  the  Lago  di 
Vico,  or  Lacus  Cimini : 

'*  £t  Cimini  cam  monte  lacum,  lucosque 
Capenos.*'  Virg,  JEn.,  vii. 

1  L'Imposta,  a  post-station. 

The  road  now  descends  the  moun- 
tain, skirting  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
lake,  a  beautiful  basin  about  diree  miles 
in  circumference,  whose  steep  sides  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  and  its 
volcanic  origin  is  proved  by  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  partly  confirmed  by  the  ancient 
traditions  that  it  was  caused  by  a  sudden 
sinking,  during  which  a  city  called 
Succinium  was  swallowed  up.  Several 
ancient  writers  mention  that  when  the 
water  was  clear  the  ruins  of  tliis  city 
might  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Before  reaching  Ronciglione  a  narrow 
road  on  the  left  hand  leads  through  a 
forest  abounding  in  some  charming 
scenes  to  the  celebrated  castle  of 
Caprarolay  the  undoubted  masterpiece 
of  Vignola.  It  was  built  by  that  illus- 
trious architect  for  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese,  nephew  of  Paul  III.,  .on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Monte  Cimino.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  fortified  domestic  ar- 
chitecture of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
is  perhaps  unrivalled,  at  least  in  Italy. 
It  is  pentagonal  in  form,  and  is  sur- 
rounded  with  bastions  and  a  fosse. 
The  substructions  of  the  palace  are  of 
the  most  solid  and  imposing  kind. 
The  apartments  are  decorated  with 
frescoes  and  arabesques,  by  Federico, 
Ottaviano,  and  Taddeo  Zuccari,  by 
Tempesta,  and  by  Vignola  himself, 
whose  perspectives  are  by  no  means  the 
least  remarkable  of  the  many  interest- 
ing works  of  art  for  which  this  majestic 
castle  is  remarkable.    Each  room  is 
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egli  dato  a'  poveri  a  poco  a  pooo,  ma 
fattogUelo  guadagnare  con  i  loro  *udori,^* 

1  Ronciglione  (Jnns^  Leone  d'  Oro, 
post ;  Aquila  Nera  :  both  dirty  aod  in> 
ferior.  If  the  traveller  can  maDage  to 
do  so,  he  should  arrange  to  sleep  at  some 
other  station;  though  almost  all  vet- 
turini  try  to  stop  here).  An  additiooal 
horse  from  Ronciglione  up  the  mouu* 
tain  to  rimposta.  This  is  the  last 
place  entirely  free  from  malaria  be- 
tween V  iter  bo  and  Rome.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque town  of  4600  souls,  prettily 
situated  on  a  precipitous  point  of  rock 
above  a  deep  and  wooded  ravine,  in  the 
sides  of  which  are  several  sepulchral 
chambers.  Its  ruined  Gothic  castle  is 
a  striking  object  on  approaching  the 
town.  Ronciglione  was  burnt  by  the 
French  during  the  first  invasion,  but  it 
has  since  risen  into  importance  as  a 
manufacturing  town,  and  its  iron-works 
and  paper-mills  are  particularly  flou- 
rishing. The  iron  is  imported  from 
Blba,  and  is  smelted  at  Bracciano  be- 
fore it  reaches  Ronciglione.  Notwith- 
standing the  impulse  given  to  the  town 
by  these  establishments,  many  of  its 
Sue  old  palaces  are  still  compara- 
tively deserted,  and  fast  falling  to 
decay.  The  Roman  gate  bears  the 
name  of  Odoardo  Farnese.  On  leav- 
ing the  town  we  enter  upon  the  cele- 
brated plain,  so  well  known  as  the 
Campagua  of  Rome,  a  tract  of  country 
stretching  from  the  hills  of  Etruria  to 
the  Circaean  promontory  near  Terra- 
cina,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  by  the  Mediterranean  oa 
the  west:  its  length  is  estimated  at 
about  90  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
at  about  30  miles. 

From  Ronciglione  a  road,  practica- 
ble for  carriages,  leads  to  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Sutri,  from  whence  another 
tolerable  road  communicates  with  the 
high  post-road  near  Monterosi ;  so  that 
travellers  encumb^ed  with  heavy  car* 
riages  might  make  a  detour  from  Ron- 
ciglione, either  in  the  light  caritelle  of 
the  comitry  or  on  horseback,  and  rejoin 
their  carriages  at  Monterosi. 

Sutri  occupies  the  precise  site  of  the 
ancient  Etruscan  town  of  Sutrium*  one 


devoted  to  some  incident  in  tJbe  history 
of  the  Famese  family,  or  to  some  alle- 
gorical subject;  '^  Niuna  cosa,"  says 
Lansi,  speaking  of  Taddeo  Zuccari, 
^'  gli  fa  nome  al  mondo  quanto  le  pit- 
ture  del  palaczo  Farnese  di  Caprarola, 
che  siL  trovano  intagliate  in  giusto  vo- 
lume dal  Prenner  nel  1748 ;  coutengono 
le  geste  de'  Farnesi,  illustri  in  toga  e  in 
armi ;  vi  ha  pure  altre  istorie  profane 
e  sacri."  The  Sala  degli  Aiinali  has 
the  fine  fresco  of  Taddeo  Zuccari,  re- 
presenting the  entry  of  Charles  V.  into 
Paris  between  Francis  I.  and  Cardi- 
nal Famese,  who  is  riding  on  a  mule ; 
Taddeo  has  introduced  himself  and  his 
two  brothers  as  the  supporters  of  the 
canopy.  The  Stanza  del  Sonno  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  poetical  subjects, 
now  nearly  destroyed,  which  were  sug- 
gested by  Annibale  Caro,  whose  letter 
on  the  subject  has  been  published  in 
the  *  Lettere  Pittoriche,'  and  the  *  Bi- 
blioteca  Scelta,'  of  Silvestri  at  Milan. 
All  the  subjects  illustrated  by  the 
Zuccari  are  engraved  in  Prenner's 
*  Illustri  Fatti  Farnesiani  coloriti  nel 
Real  Pal.  di  Caprarola,^  quoted  by 
Lanzi,  and  published  at  Rome  in  1748. 
The  arabesques  of  Tempesta  are  also 
interesting ;  on  the  top  of  the  stairs  he 
has  represented  himself  on  horseback  in 
the  female  dress  which  lie  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  from  hb  work, 
but  he  was  pursued  and  overtaken  by 
the  jieople  of  the  castle,  who  compelled 
him  to  return  and  complete  his  engage- 
ments. In  the  gardens  is  the  elegant 
Pahzzuoh,  designed  by  Viguola  as 
the  casino  of  the  castle;  travellers 
should  on  no  account  fail  to  visit  it,  if 
it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
prospect  from  its  upper  terrace.  It  is 
stated  that  Cardinal  Borromeo,  during 
his  visit  to  Caprarola,  made  an  observa- 
tion similar  to  that  already  recorded  in 
the  account  of  the  Villa  Lauti  at 
Viterbo :  ^*  Che  saril  il  paradise  V  he 
remarked ;  '^  Oh !  meglio  sarebbe  stato 
aver  dato  a'  poveri  tanto  denaro  spe- 
sovi.*'  The  answer  of  Cardinal  Far- 
nese may  be  regarded  as  a  suitable 
re|)ly  to  all  similar  observations  of 
mistaken  philanthropists:  *'Di  averlo 
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of  the  cities  whose  alliance  with  Rome 
exposed  it  to  frequent  attacks  from  the 
other  tribes  of  Etruria.  It  is  situated 
on  a  long  insulated  rock  of  volcanic 
tufa,  forming,  in  combination  with  the 
ravines  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  an 
exceedingly  striking  picture.  A  bridge 
formerly  connected  it  with  the  high 

,        table-land  adjoining,  but  it  was  de- 

I  sfroyed  by  the  French  in  1798.  In  the 
deep  vi^ley  passed  on  approaching  the 
gate  from  this  side  are  numerous  sepul- 
chral chambers,  but  they  are  not  so 
remarkable  as  those  we  shall  observe  in 
the  lower  valley  on  leaving  the  town 
for  Montorosi.  In  many  parts  the  an- 
cient walls  may  still  be  traced.  At  the 
foot  of  another  insulated  eminence  is 
the  ancient  amphitheatre  of  Statilius 
Taurus,  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and  so 
perfect  as  to  deserve  perhaps  to  be  re- 
garded as  unique.  The  steps  are  worn 
in  some  places,  but  all  its  corridors  and 
vomitories  and  six  rows  of  its  stages  ai-e 
preserved.  In  a  few  places  some  brick- 
work may  be  recognised,  but  only  where 
there  existed  obvious  deficiencies  in  the 
rock  ;  with  this  exception  the  amphi- 
theatre has  no  masonry.  Its  length 
is  given  by  Calindri  at  290  feet,  and 
its  breadth  at  about  270.  Nearer  the 
town  is  a  sepulchral  chamber  with  a 
pillar  in  the  centre,  called  the  "  Grotta 
d' Orlando,''  in  which  tradition  relates 
that  Charlemagne's  celebrated  Paladin 
was  bom;  the  inhabitants  also  claim 
Pontius  Pilate  as  a  native  of  Sutri. 

I  The  modem  town  has  a  population  of 
2000  souls,  but,  although  several  popes 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
held  councils  there,  it  contains  nothing 

\  of  remarkable  interest ;  the  views  from 
some  of  its  old  houses  overlooking  the 

j        valley  are  very  beautiful.  On  descend- 

I  ing  from  the  Porta  Romana,  a  perpen- 
dicular face  of  rock,  on  the  right  hand, 

!  is  seen  filled  with  sepulchral  chambers, 
many 'bf  which  have  traces  of  columns, 
pediments,  and  architectural  facades. 
Several  of  these  have  apparently  been 
fronted  with  stone  of  a  different  quality, 
but  these  ornaments  have  been  removed, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  cavities 
which  received  them.     These  chambers 


are  well  worthy  of  examination ;  and 
indeed  Sutri  has  been  so  little  explored 
that  it  oft^ers  a  more  ample  field  per- 
haps than  any  other  Etruscan  settle- 
ment so  easily  accessible  from  tlie  high 
road.  We  again  join  the  Roman  road 
near  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  from 
Siena  and  Perugia,  and  soon  reach 
Monterosi. 

The  direct  road  from  Ronciglione  to 
Monterosi  presents  nothing  worthy  of 
particular  notice. 

I    Monterosi,    ^ 

I    Baccano,       I       Described  in 

1    LaStorta,     |         Route  27. 

1^  Rome,  j 


ROUTE  27. 

FLORENCE  TO   ROME   BY  AREZZO   AND 
PERUGIA. 

274  Posts. 

[Before  leaving  Florence  persons  tra- 
velling with  their  own  carriage  should 
write  to  their  correspondent  or  banker 
at  Rome,  or  to  the  British  consul,  for  a 
lascia  pcusare  for  the  frontier  custom- 
house at  Monte  Gualandro,  and  for  the 
Porta  del  Popolo.  §  2.  Passports  must 
have  the  visa  of  the  British  minister  at 
Florence,  the  police,  and  the  Papal 
nuncio.  }  1.]  This  beautiful  road  is 
five  posts  and  a  quarter  longer  than 
that  by  Siena,  but  surpasses  it  both 
in  picturesque  and  in  historical  in- 
terest On  leaving  Florence  it  ascends 
the  upper  Val  d'Arao,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  follows  the  curve 
of  the  Arao  as  far  as  Incisa. 

There  is  a  more  direct  road  from 
Florence  to  Incisa  through  iS.  Donato; 
which  is  generally  followed  by  the 
vetturini.  It  is  seven  miles  shorter; 
but  as  it  crosses  the  chain  of  the  Chianti, 
it  is  much  more  hilly  than  the  jwst- 
road.  From  the  summit  of  the  pass  of 
S.  Donato  the  view  looking  bacx  over 
the  valley  of  Florence  is  extremely  fine, 
and  in  clear  weather  extends  to  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Pistoja.  On  the  other 
side  is  a  noble  view  of  the  upper  Val 
d'Arao.  The  road  winds  round  the 
hill  on  wbich  stands  the  villa  di  Torre 
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it  Cona,  belonging  to  the  Marquia  Ri* 

nnccini,  whose  family  constructed  this 
portion  of  ihe  road  in  order  to  bring  it 
near  &eir  house,  while  a  perfectly  level 
road  might  have  been  formed  in  the 
valley  below. 

The  post-road  is  less  hilly  than  that 
by  San  Dooato,  but  the  beauties  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  do  not  begin 
until  we  ap{»roach  Incisa.  About  a  mile 
from  Florence,  on  the  left  hand,  before 
reaching  Rovizzano,  is  the  ancient  mo- 
nasteiy  of  S.  Salvi,  the  refectory  of 
which  contains  a  fresco  of  St.  Benedict 
and  other  saints,  and  a  Last  Supper, 
considered  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
Andrea  del  Sario.  It  is  also  memora- 
ble as  the  spot  where  the  emperor  Henry 
VII.  encamped  in  1312,  prior  to  the 
siege  of  Florence,  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dante,  who  was  soon  to 
be  banished  from  it  for  ever. 

H  Pontassieve,  a  small  town  and 
post-station  on  the  Sieve,  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Arno.  The  new 
mountain-road  to  Fori!  branches  oflF  at 
this  place.  (Route  8.)  From  Pontas- 
sieve excursions  are  generally  made  to 
the  three  great  sanctuaries  of  Tuscany — 
Yallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  LaVema ; 
the  first  of  which  is  peculiarly  interest- 
ing  to  the  English  traveller  as  the  scene 
which  furnished  our  great  poet  with  the 
details  of  his  "  delicious  Paradise." 
[See  Northern  Hand  Book,]  The  road 
soon  after  leaving  Pontassieve,  following 
the  bend  of  the  river,  turns  rapidly  to 
the  south,  and  presents  a  succession  of 
rich  and  beautiful  landscapes  which 
are  not  surpassed  in  Italy.  About  mid- 
way between  Pontassieve  and  Incisa,  a 
bridge  over  the  Arno  leads  to  Ponte  a 
Rignano.  The  Arno  is  crossed  imme- 
diately opposite  to 

1^  Incisa  (Inn,  La  Posta,  indifferent), 
a  small  town  in  which  the  family  of 
Petrarch  had  its  origin.  We  now  pro- 
ceed along  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno, 
passing  through  Figline  to  S.  Gio- 
vanni. 

Large  quantities  of  fossil  bones  have 
at  various  times  been  discovered  in 
the  valleys  north  of  Figline,  at  Monte 
Carlo,  near  San  Giovanni,  associated 


with  fresh-water  sheik,  near  Levane 
and  Montevardii,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Arezzo.  The  Italian  antiquaries,  ig- 
norant of  natural  history,  and  eager  to 
connect  everything  on  this  road  with 
Hannibal,  at  once  proclaimed  tiiem  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  CSarthaginian  ele- 
phants.  The  fossil  bones  include  those 
of  the  mastodon,  hippopotamus,  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  and  hyena.  The 
upper  Val  d'  Arno  is  remarkable  for  ita 
interesting  strata,  abounding  in  fresh- 
water testacea,  which  may  be  studied 
with  great  advantage  at  Monte  Carlo, 
about  a  mile  south-east  of  San  Gio- 
vanni. These  curious  formations,  evi- 
dently the  deposits  of  a  fresh-water 
lake,  will  aUbrd  much  interest  to  the 
geologist  who  has  time  to  linger  on  this 
road. 

1  S.  Giovanni.  This  little  town  is 
memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  Masac- 
cio ;  it  recalls  also  the  name  of  another 
native  painter,  Giovanni  Manozzi, 
better  known  as  Giovanni  da  S.  Gio- 
vanni, extolled  by  Lanzi  as  one  of  the 
best  fresco-painters  of  Italy.  In  the 
Cathedral  are  still  to  be  seen  some  in- 
teresting examples  of  his  bold  and 
original  style :  on  the  left  steps  ascend- 
ing to  it  is  his  fresco  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion ;  on  the  right,  the  Sposalizio ;  at 
the  high  altar  is  the  Beheading  of  St. 
John,  and  in  the  right  aisle  the  St. 
Joseph.  In  the  adjoining  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  saints,  by  the  school  of 
Siena;  the  Madonna  at  the  altar  of 
the  right  aisle  is  by  Mataccio,  On  the 
left  of  the  door  is  shown  the  miserable 
spectacle  of  a  withered  body  of  a  man, 
built  up  in  the  church -wall,  and  dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago  during  some 
repairs.  It  still  remains  in  its  original 
position,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its 
history. 

At  Montevarchi,  the  chief  market 
and  agricultural  town  of  the  valley, 
the  road  begins  to  leave  the  Arno,  and 
crosses  a  small  stream  called  the  Am- 
bra,  shortly  before  it  arrives  at  Levane. 
Montevarchi  is  often  made  a  sleeping- 
place  by  the  vetturini.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Accademia  Val  d*  Anoese,  the  mu- 
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Etraican  city,  Arrttnim  was  famouf  in 
very  early  timet  for  its  vaaes  of  red  clay 
of  a  bright  coral  colour,  which  Pliny 
sayi  were  equal  to  those  of  Samoi'  and 
S^guntum.  It  twice  contended  against 
the  Romans,  but  without  sucoeM,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Flaminius  and 
the  Roman  army  prior  to  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Thrasimene.  In  the  middle 
ages,  during  the  contests  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  Arezzo  contended  vi- 
gorously against  Florence,  but  at  lengdi 
fell  under  her  power.  During  the  re- 
volutionary excitement  of  1799  the 
inhabitants  rose  in  insurrection  against 
the  French  authorities,  and  committed 
very  great  atrocities.  They  afterwards 
had  the  rashness  to  oppose  the  army 
of  Mounier  at  Prafautico;  which  the 
French  general  resented  by  sacking  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  and  destroying 
its  defences. 

In  the  Piazza  Maggiore  are  the  mag* 
nificent  Loggie  constructed  by  Ftuari^ 
and  considered  his  masterpiece '  in 
architecture;  they  comprise  also  the 
theatre  and  custom-house. 

The  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  della 
Pieix,  the  most  ancient  in  the  city, 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was 
repaired  in  1216,  by  Marchione,  a  nar 
tive  architect,  with  the  addition  of  the 
front  and  campanile.  In  these  re- 
pairs, however,  the  paintings  of  the  old 
church,  by  the  school  of  Giotto,  un- 
fortunately perished.  The  front  has 
three  open  colonnades,  like  the  Duomo 
of  Pisa,  containing  no  less  than  fifty- 
eight  columns,  some  of  which  are 
round,  some  multangular,  and  some 
twisted ;  indeed  the  whole  church  bean 
evidence  of  being  composed  of  frag- 
ments from  other  buildings.  The 
middle  column  of  the  third  story  is  a 
Caryatid.  The  doorway  is  round- 
headed,  resting  on  six  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  various  bas- 
reliefs  and  statues.  The  campanile  hat 
five  stories  of  columns  with  fantastic 
capitals.  The  whole  building  presents 
a  singular  mixture  of  facility  of  style 
with  ineguiarity  of  detail.     In  the  •- 
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seam  of  which,  rich  in  fe«il  remains, 
is  well  worth  a  visit  from  the  scientific 
tmvelier. 

1  Levane  (/wt.  La  Poata,  tolerable). 

I  Pooticino,  a  mere  post-station. 

A  few  miles  before  reaching  Areuo, 
near  the  village  of  Prat'antico,  the  road 
crosses  the  Chiana  canal,  by  which  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  Val  di  Chiana, 
the  ancient  '^  Palos  Clusina,"  regarded 
as  the  granary  oi  Tuscany,  is  drained. 

1  Arezzo.  (Intu:  Albergo  Reale 
degli  Armi  dlnghilterra ;  La  Posta, 
very  good.)  This  ancient  Etruscan 
city,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of 
the  league,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
give  it  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Its  walls  ure  undoubtedty  Etruscan,  and 
it  abounds  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities of  the  middle  ages,  but  in  his* 
torical  associations  with  many  illustri- 
ous names  in  Italian  literature  and  art. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Mecssuas, 
Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  long  list  of 
eminent  men  in  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge— so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
historian  Villani  attributes  their  number 
to  the  influence  of  the  air ;  and  Michael 
Angelo,  who  was  bom  at  Caprese  in 
the  neighbourhood,  good-humoured! y 
complimented  Vasari,  by  attributing 
his  talent  to  its  climate :  *^  Se  io  ho 
nulla  di  buono  nell*  ingegno,  egli  e 
venuto  dal  nascere  nella  sottilita  deir 
aria  del  vostro  paese  di  Arezzo."  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  natives  of  Arezzo 
in  modem  tiroes  is  Count  Fossombroni, 
the  present  prime  minister  of  Tuscany. 
The  renown  acquired  by  tliis  patriotic 
nobleman  as  an  engineer  and  mathe- 
matician, in  conriection  with  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Maremraa,  has  been  already 
noticed  (p.  179),  and  his  history  of  the 
wc»-ks  in  the  Val  di  Chiana  is  justly' 
regarded  as  the  record  of  a  new  era  in 
hydraulic  engineering.  The  popula- 
tion of  Arezaso  is  rather  mere  than 
1 0,-000  souls.  It  is  a  neat  and  well- 
paved  city,  with  wide  and  even  hand- 
some streets ;  and  its  houses  wear  an 
appearance  of  comfort  which  gives  it  a 
homely  and  pleasing  character. 

Independently  of  its  interest  as  an 
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terior  the.  arches  are  either  semicircular 
or  obtusely  pointed ;  behind  the  high 
altar  is  the  fine  picture  of  St  George, 
by  Fatari, 

The  Cathedral,  in  the  Upper  Town, 
is  an  imposing  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic.  The  piazza  in  which  it  stands 
recalls  in  many  characteristic  features 
the  English  cathedral  close.  It  was 
commenced  in  1256,  and  completed  by 
Marchione  at  the  end  of  that  century : 
the  altar  and  the  Ubertini  chapel  were 
added  about  1290.  The  interior  of  this 
majestic  edifice  is  characterised  by  a 
gloomy  magnificence  which  gives  it  a 
sombre  and  perhaps  overpowering  effect. 
The  compartments  of  its  ceiling,  orna- 
mented with  gold  stars  on  an  azure 
ground,  were  painted  by  Andrea  and 
Balducci  in  1341 ;  and  its  brilliant 
painted  windows  were  executed  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Guillaume 
de  Marseilles,  a  French  Dominican, 
who  was  afterwards  prior  of  Arezzo. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  finer 
than  these  paintings.  The  tall  lancet- 
windows  of  the  Tribune  have  been  com- 
pared and  even  preferred  to  the  **  Five 
Sisters"  of  York  Minster;  and  one,  re- 
presenting the  Calling  of  Matthew^  was 
so  highly  prized  by  Vasari,  that  he  says 
*'it  cannot  be  considered  glass,  but 
rather  something  rained  down  from 
heaven  for  the  consolation  of  men.'*  At 
the  high  altar,  the  marble  screen  by  Gio^ 
txmni  di  Pisa,  in  1286,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Donate, 
patron  of  the  city,  and  with  numerous 
small  statues,  is  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  that  great  sculptor :  in  the  mid- 
dle compartment  are  the  Madonna  and 
Child  \  on  one  side  is  St.  Donato,  and 
on  the  other  is  St.  Gregory,  whose 
bust  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Honorius  IV. 
The  series  representing  the  actions  of 
S.  Donato,  and  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin,  are  very  fine. 
Vasari,  in  his  description  of  this  monu- 
ment, says  that  it  cost  30,000  golden 
florins,  and  was  esteemed  so  precious 
and  so  rare,  that  Frederick  Barbarossa 
passing  through  Arezzo  after  his  coro- 
nation at  Rome,  extolled  and  infinitely 
admired  it ;  ^  ed,  in  vero>*'  he  adds, 


'*  a  gian  ragione.**  In  the  cbap^  of 
St.  Matthew  are  the  remarkable  paint- 
ings by  the  Florentine  Franciabigio. 
The  Crucifixion  is  by  SpineUo  Areimo, 
'*  di  una  vivissima  fantasia,"  as  l4anzi 
calls  him.  The  Magdalen,  by  Pieiro 
deila  Francescay  the  celebrated  painter 
of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and  his  other 
works  executed  in  Arezzo,  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  they  are  said  to 
have  given  Raphael  the  idea  of  some 
of  his  frescoes  in  the  Vatican. 

The  fine  tomb  of  Guide  Tarlati,  of 
Pietramala,  the  warrior  bishop  and 
chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  exoommuni- 
cated  by  the  pope,  whose  life  was  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  in  the  persc»ial  his- 
tory of  the  period,  is  another  interesting 
example  of  the  revival.  It  was  executed 
between  1320  and  1 330  by  ^gottmo  and 
Angelo  da  Siena,  from  the  design,  as 
Vasari  supposed,  of  Giotto ;  it  i4»pear« 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  great 
painter  gave  the  design,  but  he  certainly 
recommended  Angelo  and  Agostioo  as 
the  fittest  sculptors  for  the  work. 
Tlie  history  of  the  ambitious  prelate  is 
given  in  sixteen  compartments,  in 
which  the  figures,  although  small,  are 
worked  out  with  singular  delicacy  and 
precision,  surprising  works  for  the  time, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  place  among 
the  early  specimens  of  art  after  its  re- 
vival. The  subjects  are  as  follows: — 
1.  Guido  taking  possession  of  his 
bishopric ;  2.  His  election  as  their  ge- 
neral-in-chief  by  the  people  of  Arezzo 
in  1321.  3.  Plunder  of  the  city,  which 
is  represented  under  the  form  of  an  old 
man.  4.  Guido  installed  Lord  of 
Arezzo.  5.  His  restoration  of  the  walls^ 
6.  His  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Iju- 
cignano.  7.  Capture  of  Chiusi ;  8.  of 
Fronzola;  9.  of  Focognano;  10.  of 
Rondine;  11.  of  Bucipe;  12.  of  Ca- 
prese;  13.  of  Liaterina;  14.  of  Monte 
Sansovino.  15.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  S.  Am- 
brogio,  at  Milan.  16.  The  Death  of- the 
Bishop.  —  Besides  these  subjects,  the 
figures  of  priests  and  bishops  on  the 
columns  separating  the  compartmicnts 
are  beautiful  as  works  of  art. 

The  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  X»»  «xe- 
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ented  shortly  after  his  death,  hj  Marga- 
ritdne,  is  also  worthy  of  attentive  study. 
This  able  and  enlightened  pope,  whose 
glorious  pontificate  comes  upon  us  like 
an  oans  in  the  desert  of  Italian  his- 
tory during  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
seised  with  illness  at  Aresxo,  and  died 
there  suddenly  in  1276.  He  was  on 
his  return  to  Rome  to  make  the  final  pre- 
parations for  a  new  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  which  he  had  enlisted  Ru- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg,  Philippe  le  Hardi, 
Edward  of  England,  the  King  of  Ar- 
ragon,  and  indeed  all  the  principal 
potentates  of  Europe.  In  the  Baptistery 
is  a  fresco  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert, 
attributed  to  Giotto,  Near  it  is  a 
modem  work,  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Donato,  which  first  established  the  re- 
putation of  Benvenuti.  His  great  pic- 
ture, Judith  showing  the  head  of  Holo- 
femes,  one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  modem  art,  is  in  the  chapel  conse- 
crated, about  1802,  to  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin.  In  this  same 
chapel  is  the  fine  painting  of  Abigail 
going  to  meet  David,  by  SabatelUy  a 
contemporary  and  not  inferior  artist. 
Over  one  of  the  side  doors  of  this  ca- 
thedral are  suspended  some  fossil  tusks, 
which  the  citizens  still  regard  as  relics 
of  the  elephants  of  Hannibal.  Among 
other  tombs  of  eminent  natives,  that  of 
Redi,  the  natural  philosopher,  poet, 
and  physician,  whose  style  was  con- 
sidered of  such  high  authority  by  the 
Accademia  della  Crusca,  when  com- 
piling their  dictionary,  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  He  died  in  1698. 
The  archives  of  the  cathedral  are  worthy 
of  a  visit :  they  contain  about  2000  do- 
cuments, among  which  is  an  almost  com- 
plete series  of  Imperial  diplomas,  from 
Charlemagne  to  Frederick  II.,  in  favour 
of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  The  marble 
statue  of  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  is  by 
John  of  Boiogna,  assisted  by  his  pupil 
Francaviila, 

The  church  of  the  BaeUa  di  Sta, 
Flora  is  remarkable  for  the  architec- 
tural painting  on  its  cupola,  by  the 
famous  master  of  perspective  Padre 
Pozzi ;  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Arezzo.     In  the  refectory  is  the  im- 


mense painting  of  the  Banquet  of  Afaa- 
suems,  by  Ftuari,  who  has  introduced 
his  own  portrait  under  the  disguise  of 
an  old  man  with  a  long  beard. 

The  church  of  S,  Fratwetco  is  cele* 
brated  for  the  remains  of  the  remark- 
able frescoes  by  Pietro  delta  Franoescai 
so  much  praised  by  Vasari ;  they  re* 
present  the  History  of  the  Cross,  and  the 
Vision  and  Victory  of  Constantino,  the 
latter  of  which  gave  Raphael  the  idea  of 
his  great  Battle  in  the  Vatican.  They 
were  much  damaged  a  few  years  back 
by  retouching.  The  sketch  for  the 
Vision  was  in  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection,  and  was  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Mr.  Ottley. 

The  church  of  S,  Angeh  and  its 
celebrated  fresco  by  Spinello  Aretino 
have  been  lately  destroyed.  This  fresco 
represented  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  and 
Vasari  and  Lanzi  relate  that  the  artist 
had  given  Satan  so  monstrous  an  aspect 
that  be  haunted  him  in  his  dreams,  and 
demanded  why  he  had  painted  him  in  so 
horrible  a  form.  Spinello  is  said  to  have 
died  mad  shortly  after  this  adventure. 

The  Palazzo  PubbUco,  built  in  1332, 
was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been 
modernised  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  ancient  architecture.  It  contains  a 
small  collection  of  paintings  by  native 
artists;  on  the  front  is  a  curious 
series  of  armorial  bearings  of  the  suc- 
cessive Podest^,  amounting  to  many 
hundreds,  and  including  some  remark- 
able names. 

The  Fratemita,  built  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  has  a  majestic  Gothic 
front  and  porch  of  exceeding  richness 
flanked  by  two  lancet  windows ;  it  was 
founded  originally  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  as  a  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans;  with  these  objects  are  now 
combined  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing upwards  of  10,000  volumes.  The 
museum  is  very  inter^ting,  particu- 
larly its  collection  of  Roman  and 
Etruscan  remains. 

The  Mmeo  Bacci,  formed  by  the 
Cav.  Bacci,  with  the  addition  of  tiie 
valuable  Rossi  museum,  has  a  reputa- 
tion which  is  not  confined  to  I^'^ 
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Tlie  larg*  StruBean  vase  found  near 
Aicno,  Te]>veKntiiig  the  Combat  of  the 
AmanuMy  is  well  known  to  the  archoo- 
logistt  of  the  north.  It  haa  also  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  the  vases  of  red 
stamped  clay  described  by  Pliny,  and 
for  the  mani:ufocture  of  which  Arezzo  in 
his  day  was  famous.  A  large  Etruscan 
coin  in  the  museum  weighs  upwards 
of  two  pounds.  ' 

Little  now  remains  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Arezxo ;  ttie  massive  walls  in 
the  gardens  of  a  monastery,  which  are 
shown  as  the  most  important,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  spot,  moreover,  is  interesting  fur 
the  fine  view  which  it  commands  over 
the  whole  town. 

like  Venice  and  Bologna,  Arezzo 
has  its  illustrious  houses,  associated 
with  the  memories  of  great  names. 
They  are  generally  marked  by  tablets 
or  iofMU,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
those  who  were  bom  within  their 
walls;  and  they  occur  so  numerously, 
that  scarcely  a  street  is  without  its 
record.  This  custom  has  been  greatly 
ridiculed  by  recent  travellers,  and  we 
think  unjustly;  few  persons  are  so 
much  instructed  by  these  memorials  as 
strangers,  and  their  more  frequent  em^ 
ployment  in  England  would  associate 
many  an  interesting  house,  not  only  in 
the  older  streets  of  London,  but  in 
most  of  our  provincial  towns,  with  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history. 

The  most  remarkable  house  in 
Areszo  is  that  in  the  Sobborgo  del' 
Orto,  close  to  the  cathedral,  in  which 
Petrarch  first  drew  breath,  Monday, 
July  20,  1504.  A  long  inscription  put 
up  in  ISIO  records  the  fact;  the  room 
shown  as  the  scene  of  his  birth  has  re- 
tained no  traces  of  antiquity.  Close  to 
it  is  the  well  near  which  Boccaccio  has 

5 laced  the  comic  scene  of  Tofano  and 
lonna  Ghita,  his  wife ;  Toiano,  being 
shut  out  at  night,  feigned  to  jump  in, 
but  merely  threw  down  a  large  stone, 
— a  stratagem  which  was  successful  in 
ftighteniiig  his  wife,  and  immediately 
obtained  him  admission. 

In  the  Strada  San  Vito  is  the  house 
of  Fatari,  still  preserved  nearly  in  its 


original  state,  and  containing  sereral 
excellent  works  by  that  aceomi^iahed 
and  industrious  artist 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of 
Arezzo,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
may  be  noticed  Leonardo  Aretino,  the 
Florentine  historian;  Pietro  Aretino, 
the  satirist ;  Fm  Guittoue,  the  inventor 
of  musical  notation;  Guittone,  the 
poet,  mentioned  by  Dante  in  the  Pur- 
gatorio ;  and  Margaritone,  the  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

The  red  sparkling  wine  of  Arezzo 
has  been  celebrated  for  ages,  and  still 
enjoys  its  reputation ;  Redi  notices  its 
fine  qualities  in  the  following  lines : 

•'  O  di  quel  che  vermigliiizzo, 
Brillantuzzo, 
Fa  superbo  T Aretino." 

An  excellent  road  leads  from  Arezzo 
to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Citti  di 
Castello ;  communicating  with  the 
new  road  across  the  Apennines  from 
Borgo  (Route  19),  and  with  the  roads 
from  Citta  di  Castello  to  Gubbio 
(Route  20),  and  from  CittH  di  Castello 
to  Perugia  (Route  21 ). 

[An  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Arezzo  through  the  Val  di 
Chiana  to  Chiusi  and  CittH  della 
Pieve  (Route  23),  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  districts  in  Italy,  or  per- 
ha|M  in  Europe.  The  valley  of  the 
Cliiana  ('Clanis),  extending  from  the 
lake  of  Chiusi  to  the  Chiusa  de'  Monaci^ 
near  where  it  enters  the  Amo,  remained 
a  pestilential  marsh  until  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
mode  of  drainage  was  adopted  pecu- 
liar to  Italian  hydraulic  engineering, 
— that  of  Colmates,  which  is  effect^ 
by  carrying  the  torrents  charged  with 
alluvium  into  the  marshy  portions, 
allowing  them  to  deposit  the  mud  thus 
brought  down,  by  which  the  subjacent 
soil  is  raised,  and  a  fall  for  all  sti^nant 
waters  procured.  By  this  means  liie 
valley  of  the  Chiana,  by  which  Dante 
illustrates  the  pestilent  fevers  of  the 
tenth  holgia  of  the  Inferno— 

"  Qual  dolor  fora,  se  degli  Spedali 
Di  Vol  di  Cbiana,  tra'  Lugiio  e'l  Settembxe :" 
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18  now  Tedaced  to  one  of  the  most  fertile 
dutricts  of  Tnscany,  rich  in  corn,  vines, 
and  hemp,  peopled  by  a  healthy  pea- 
santry, and  studded  with  numerous  vil- 
lages. These  operations,  begun  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians of  the  school  of  Galileo — Tor- 
ricelli  and  Viviani — have  been  com- 
pleted under  that  of  the  present  patriotic 
prime  minister  of  Tuscany,  Count  Fos- 
sombroni,  one  of  the  last  of  that  cele- 
brated school  of  mathematicians  and 
engineers,  which,  commencing  with 
Galileo,  will  close  with  himself. 

The  agriculturist  will  do  well  to  visit 

someof  the  different  farm-houses  erected 

by  the  grand-duke  (Fattorie)  on  a  very 

large   and    scientific  scale,  especially 

those  of  Crete,  Fojano  (the  Ad  Grsecos 

of  the  Iter  Anton  J,  Dolciano,  &c. ;  in 

all  of  which  the  mode  of  preserving 

grain  in  underground  chambers  is  worth 

his  observation. 

I  To  the  scientific  traveller  the  valley 

of  the  Chiana  presents  a  phenomenon  in 

physical  geography  nearly  unparalleled 

— the  change  in  an  opposite  direction 

which  the  waters  of  the  Clanis  now  take. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  the 

whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Clanis,  with 

probably  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 

Upper  Arno,  ran  into  the  Tiber,  and  a 

I       considerable  portion  of  the  former  did  so 

I       in  the  middle  ages ;  but  in  consequence 

j       of  the  elevation  of  the  valley  by  natural 

means  and  those  above  described,  the 

whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Chiana  now 

I       empty  themselves  into  the  Arno. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
I  this  curious  change,  as  well  as  of  the 
I  means  adopted  to  drain  the  valley,  the 
I  reader  is  referred  to  Count  Fossombroui's 
celebrated  work,  "Memorie  Fisico- 
Storicfae  sopra  ]o  Val  di  Chiana,''  re- 
cently reprinted  in  an  8vo.  volume  at 
Montepulciano. 

The  Via  Cassia  ran  along  the  west 

side  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  Fojano,  the 

ancient  Ad  Graecos,  being  one  of  the 

principal  Roman  stations  upon  it. 

As  connected  with    the    hydraulic 

I       works  of  the  Val  di  Chiana,  we  would 

advise  the  traveller  to  visits  the  locks, 

i       or  Cbiusa  de'  Monaci,  not  far  from 


AreiEo,  where  the  Chiana  enten  tbe 
valley  of  the  Arno ;  and  the  locks  of 
Valiano,  near  Chiusi,  by  which  the 
emptying  of  the  lakes  of  Chiusi  it 
regulated.--J.  B.  P.] 

On  leaving  Arezzo,  the  road  proceeds 
along  the  rich  and  fertile  Val  di 
Chiana,  skirting  the  base  of  the  hills 
which  separate  it  from  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber. 

A  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
Arezzo  is  Obno,  a  village  so  called 
from  a  gigantic  elm,  to  which  tradition 
bad  given  an  age  as  ancient  as  the  time 
of  Hannibal.  It  was  so  large  that  ten 
men  could  hardly  embrace  i^  and  when 
destroyed  by  the  French  its  boughs  are 
said  to  have  filled  a  hundred  carts. 

1  Rigutino,  a  post-station. 

Between  this  and  Camuscia  the 
road  passes  through  Cattiglione  FioreH' 
tino,  which  the  vetturini  generally 
make  one  of  the  resting-places  between 
Rome  and  Florence.  Castiglione  is 
not  without  its  pictures.  The  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  delta  Pieve,  in  the  upper 
town,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
contains  a  Madonna  and  S.  Giuliano^ 
and  a  St  Michael,  by  Bartolommeo 
delta  Gatta,  whose  works  are  so  highly 
praised  by  Vasari.  In  S*  Francetco  is 
a  painting  by  Fasariy  representing  the 
Virgin,  St.  Anne,  St.  Francis,  and  St. 
Silvester.  The  scenery  from  the  ter- 
race of  the  upper  town  commands  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Chiana  forty  miles 
in  length,  while  in  the  foreground  it 
presents  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
Italy,  abounding  in  vineyards  and  in 
every  kind  of  agricultural  produce. 

1  Camuscia;  a  post-station  and  inn 
at  the  junction  of  the  high  post-road, 
with  some  country-roads  leading  to 
rich  villages  and  towns  in  difieroit 
parts  of  the  valley ;  one  of  these  leads 
to  Fojano,  Lucignano,  Asiualunga,  &c. ; 
another  to  Chiusi  and  Montepulciano ; 
while  a  third  conducts  us  up  the  moun- 
tain to  Cortona,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting Etruscan  cities  in  this  part  of 
Tuscany,  which  travellers  should  on 
no  account  pass  by  without  devoting 
at  least  a  day  to  its  examination. 

[CoRTONA,  one  of4he  most  ancie^' 
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of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
league,  occupies,  like  nearly  all  the 
cities  of  that  wonderful  people,  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  very  summit 
of  a  mountain.  As  the  Corytus  of 
Virgil,  it  will  at  once  be  recognised  by 
the  classical  tourist  as  the  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Jasius  by  Dardanus,  and  of 
the  subsequent  flight  of  the  latter  into 
Asia  Minor : 

"  Hinc  ilium  Corj'tlii  Tyrrhena  k  sede  pro- 
fectum 
Aurea  nunc  boHo  stellantis  regia  coeli 
Adcipit,  et  numerum  divorum  altaribiis 
addit."  jEn.,  vii.  205. 

This  mythological  antiquity  carries 
us  back  to  an  age  long  anterior  io 
Troy ;  and  yet,  while  the  site  and  even 
existence  of  the  latter  city  is  called  in 
question,  Cortona  retains  her  ancient 
walls  in  many  places  unchanged.  Its 
antiquity,  indeed,  independently  of 
that  given  to  it  by  classical  fiction,  is 
proved  by  authentic  and  historical  evi- 
dence to  be  equalled  by  few  other 
towns  in  Italy.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
by  the  Pelasgi,  who  advanced  into  cen- 
tral Italy  from  their  first  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  there  founded 
and  fortified  Cortona  and  other  colonies. 
The  present  town  lies  within  its  ancient 
circuit;  the  modem  gates  seem  to  oc- 
cupy the  ancient  positions;  and  the 
gigantic  wall,  formed  of  oblong  and 
square  blocks  laid  together  almost  in 
horizontal  courses,  without  cement,  is 
preserved  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
extent.  Here  and  there  its  course  is 
interrupted  by  Roman  works  or  modern 
repairs,  but  its  magnificent  masonry 
is  generally  well  preserved,  and  still 
appears  fitted  to  survive  another  three 
thousand  years.  Besides  the  walls 
there  are  several  other  objects  of  Etrus- 
can antiquity  to  engage  attention.  Out- 
side the  town,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  Porta  S.  Agostino,  is  an  Etruscan 
tomb  about  seven  feet  square,  called 
the  "  Grotto  of  Pythagoras,'*  a  singular 
title,  considering  that  the  father  of  Py- 
thagoras was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  settlers  who  re- 


tired to  the  islands  of  Asia  Minor  after 
their  expulsion  from  Attica.  The  con- 
struction of  its  roof  and  the  massive 
blocks  of  sandstone  which  compose  its 
sides  are  equally  remarkable.  The 
**  Pozzo  di  Giuseppe,"  another  Etruscan 
structure ;  some  remains  of  baths  on  the 
ascent  to  Sta.  Margherita,  miscalled  a 
temple  of  Bacchus ;  a  mass  of  ruin  be- 
low the  castle,  another  near  the  hospital, 
and  one  still  finer  near  the  Porta  Mon- 
tanina,  are  also  worthy  of  examination. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  there  is 
a  small  collection  of  antiquities,  among 
which  is  the  celebrated  bronze  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  a  figure  of  Vic- 
tory. But  the  town  is  worthy  of  a 
richercol  lection,  and  indeed,  if  all  that 
has  been  sold  of  the  antiques  found 
here  had  never  been  permitted  to  leave 
the  town,  the  museum  of  Cortona 
would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 
There  are  two  other  museums,  the 
Museo  Corazzi,  and  the  Museo  Venuti, 
founded  by  the  able  antiquary  Ridol* 
fino  Venuti. 

The  Accademia  Etrusca^  referred  to 
above,  was  founded  in  1726,  by  the  same 
eminent  antiquary;  it  is  at  present 
lodged  in  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  where 
are  also  the  library  and  museum.  The 
Academy  has  published  ten  volumes  of 
memoirs;  its  president  is  honoured 
with  the  title  of  "  Lucumo,"  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  kings  of  Etruria.  The 
Library,  called  the  Biblioteca  Pon- 
bucci,  has  a  beautifully  written  MS. 
of  Dante,  and  a  MS.  called  the  '*  Notti 
Coritane,"  in  twelve  volumes  folio, 
a  remarkable  collection  of  conversations 
on  archeeological  subjects,  but  unfor- 
tunately imperfect. 

The  Cathedral,  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  tenth  century,  was  restored  by  Ga- 
lilei, the  Florentine  architect  of  the 
last  century.  It  has  several  fine  paint- 
ings, among  which  are  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Laica  SignorelU,  who 
was  a  native  of  Cortona ;  and  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Pietro  da  Cortona^  an- 
other native  painter.  The  most  re- 
markable monument  preserved  here  is 
the  great  sarcophagus,  which  the  local 
antiquaries,  eager  to  identify  every- 
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thing  witii  HamiibaVi  inrasion,  have 
honoured  by  calling  it  the  tomb  of  the 
consul  Flaminius.  Its  fine  bas-relief 
representing  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithe  is  clearly  referrible  to 
a  later  period  of  Roman  art,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  authority  for  the  tradi- 
tion which  regards  the  sarcophagus  as 
the  sepulchre  of  the  unfortunate  consul. 
Another  tomb  is  that  of  Giambattista 
Tommasi)  named  by  Pius  VII.  Grand- 

!       Master  of  Malta  in  1803,  on  the  dis- 
grace  of  Hompesch;  an  empty  title 

j       which  he  retained  only  two  years,  and 

j       died  in  1805,  within  a  few  months  of 

i       his  feeble  predecessor. 

i  The  Church  and  Convent  of  Santa 

Margherita  occupy  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Cortona  is  placed ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
cypresses,  and  the  view  they  command 
is  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  which 
can  be  imagined.  Its  majestic  Gothic 
architecture  is  by  Niccolo  and  Giovanni 
di  Pisa,  whose  names  are  seen  inscribed 
on  the  tower.  The  Tomb  of  Sta.  Marghe- 
rita is  a  remarkable  work  of  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  its  silver  front  was  pre- 
sented, together  with  the  crown  of  gold, 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  by  his  native 
city ;  and  the  firont  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  him.  Among  the  paint- 
ings are  the  Dead  Christ,  by  Latca  Sig- 
norelli,  **  opera,*'  says  Vasari,  "  delle 
sue  rarissime;'*  the  St.  Catherine,  by 
Baroccio;  the  Conception,  with  St, 
Margaret,  St.  Francis,  St.  Domenic,  and 
St.  Louis,  by  the  elder  Vanni;  the 
Virgin,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  St.  Blase, 
by  EmpoU;  and  an  old  but  expressive 
fresco  representing  St.  Margaret  find- 
ing the  dead  body  of  her  lover. 

The  Church  oi  Gem  also  contains 
some  remarkable  pictures.  The  Last 
Supper,  by  Latca  SignoreiU,  is  one  of 
his  most  origincd  and  expressive  works, 
and  is  characterized  by  Lanzi  as  being 
marked  by  a  beauty,  a  grace,  a  co- 
louring, approaching  to  a  modern 
painting.  It  represents  the  Saviour 
standing  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples, 
distributing   the   bread    to    them   as 


they  kneel  on  either  side.  An  An- 
nanciation  and  a  Nativity  are  also  by 
Luca  Signorelli.  Another  very  ex- 
pressive Annunciation  is  by  Beato  An* 
gelico  da  Fitaok,  The  unfinished  Ma- 
donna throned,  with  St.  Ubaldo  and 
St.  Roch,  is  by  Jacone^  the  Florentine 
painter. 

The  Gothic  church  of  S.  Francesco^ 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  has 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  CigoU,  the 
Miracle  of  St.  Antony's  Mule  which 
converted  a  heretic. 

The  church  of  S.  Domenico,  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, contains  another  of  those  charm- 
ing works  by  which  Beato  Angelico 
raised  the  purity  and  devotional  cha- 
racter of  early  Italian  art.  It  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  surrounded  by  saints, 
with  the  date  1440,  and  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  was  presented  by  Cosmo 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  on  condition  that  they 
would  pray  for  their  souls.  The  As- 
sumption is  by  Pietro  Panicale,  of 
Perugia,  who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Masolino  Panicale,  the  Florentine 
painter.  The  Assumption  with  St, 
Jacinto  is  by  Palma  Giovane, 

The  church  of  S,  Agostino  contains 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cor^ 
tona,  the  Virgin,  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  James,  St.  Stephen,  and 
St.  Francis  ;  and  a  painting  by  Empoli, 
representing  the  Virgin,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  S.  Antonio  Abate. 

A  road  from  Cortona,  through  Con- 
tesse  and  S.  Marco,  leads  into  the  high 
road  a  few  miles  north  of  Ossaia,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  returning  to  Ca- 
rouscia.] 

On  leaving  Camuscia,  the  road 
soon  reaches  the  Tuscan  frontier  village 
of  Ossaja,  the  station  of  the  custom- 
house, where  in  returning  from  Rome 
baggage  and  passports  are  examined. 

The  Papal  frontier  is  at  Monte 
Gualandro,  where  a  /awia  passare  is 
useful,  as  it  prevents  a  search,  but  a  fee 
generally  saves  all  trouble.  A  short 
distance  beyond  this,  after  passing  the 
Ponte  di  Sanguinetto,  the  road  descends 
to  the  post  station  of  Case  del  Piano. 
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14  Case  del  Piano.  (/im,LaPcMta«) 
[A  third  horse  is  necessary  from  hence  i 
to  Camuscia,  and  two  additional  for 
carriages  with  ibur  or  six  horses.] 

On  leaving  Camuscia,  the  first  view 
of  the  LoJu  of  Thftuimene  will  natii« 
rally  recall  to  the  classical  traveller 
the  memorable  battle  fought  upon  its 
banks,  upon  the  very'  spot,  indeed, 
which  he  must  pass  between  that 
station  and  Passignano.  The  details 
of  that  disastrous  action,  ''one  of  the 
few  defeats,**  says  Livy,  **  of  the  Roman 
people,"  are  fully  given  by  that  his- 
torian and  by  Polybius ;  but  the  local 
features  of  the  country,  as  they  may 
still  be  traced,  are  nowhere  so  accu- 
rately  described  as  in  the  following 
note  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse  to  the  fourth 
canto  of  *  Childe  Harold  :' — 

<<  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Tbrasimene 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  traveller 
from  the  village  under  Cortona  to  Case 
del  Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to 
Rome,  has  for  the  first  two  or  three 
miles,  around  him,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  right,  that  fiat  land  which 
Hannibal  laid  waste  in  order  to  induce 
the  Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from 
Arezzo.  On  his  left,  and  in  front  of 
bim,  is  a  ridge  of  hills  bending  down 
towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called 
by  Livy  '  montes  Cortonenses,*  and 
now  named  the  Gualandro.  lliese  hills 
he  approaches  at  Ossaja,  a  village  which 
the  itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so 
denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there:  but  there  have  been  no  bones 
found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From 
Ossaja  the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little, 
but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  until  the  sixty-seventh  mile- 
stone from  Florence.  The  ascent  thence 
is  not  steep,  but  perpetual,  and  continues 
for  twenty  minutes.  The  lake  is  soon 
seen  below  on  the  right,  with  Borghetto, 
a  round  tower,  close  upon  the  water ; 
and  the  undulating  hills  partially  co- 
vered with  wood,  amongst  which  the 
road  winds,  sink  by  degrees  into  the 
marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than 
the  road,  down  to  the  right  amidst  these 
woody  hillocks,  Hannibal  placed  his 


horse,  in  the  jaw*  of,  or  ratfaes  ahore  * 
the  pass,  which  was  between  the  lake 
and  the  present  road,  and  most  probably 
close  to  Borghetto,  just  under  Slowest 
of  the  *  tnmuli.'  On  a  summit  to  the 
left,  above  the  road,  is  an  old  circular 
ruin,  which  the  peasants  call  'the  tower 
of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian.'  Arrived 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  the 
traveller  has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal 
plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as 
he  descends  the  Gualandro.  He  soon 
finds  himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the 
left,  and  in  front,  and  behind  him  by 
the  Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in 
a  segment  larger  than  a  semicircle, 
and  running  down  at  each  end  to  the 
lake,  which  obliques  to  the  right  and 
forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc 
The  position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from 
the  plains  of  Cortona^  nor  appears  to  be 
so  completely  enclosed  unless  to  one 
who  is  &irly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  'a place  made  as  it 
were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,'  haa  in* 
sidiis  ruUu8.  Borghetto  is  then  found 
to  stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass  close 
to  the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there 
is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn 
of  the  moimtains  than  througli  the  little 
town  of  Passignano,  which  is  pushed 
into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high 
rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called 
Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to  this 
eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Hannibal 
encamped,  and  drew  out  his  heavy- 
armed  Africans  and  Spaniards  in  a  con- 
spicuous position.  From  this  spot  he 
despatched  his  Balearic  and  light-armed 
troop  round  through  the  Gualandro 
heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive  un- 
seen and  form  an  ambush  among  the 
broken  acclivities  which  the  road  now 
passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  upon  the 
left  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst 
the  horse  shut  up  the  pass  behind. 
Flaminius  came  to  the  lake  near  Bor- 
ghetto at  sunset;  and,  without  sending 
any  spies  before  him,  marched  through 
the  pass  the  next  morning  before  the 
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day  bad  quite  fafokeo,  lo  that  be  per^ 
ceived  Dotbing  of  the  bone  and  light 
troops  above  and  about  bim,  and  saw 
only  the  heavy-armed  Cartliagiuians  in 
front  oa  the  hill  of  Torre.  The  consul 
began  to  drav  out  bis  army  in  the  flat, 
and  iu  the  mean  time  the  horse  in  am- 
bush occupied  the  pass  behind  him,  at 
Borgbetto.  Thus  the  Romans  were 
completely  enclosed, having  the  lake  on 
the  right,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  of 
Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandro  hills  filled 
with  the  light-«rmed  on  their  left  flank, 
and  being  .prevented  from  receding  by 
the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  ad- 
vanced, stopped  up  all  the  outlets  in  the 
rear.  A  fog  rising  from  the  lake  now 
spread  itself  over  the  army  of  the  consul, 
but  the  high  lands  were  iu  the  sunshine, 
and  all  the  different  corps  in  ambush 
looked  towards  the  hiU  of  Torre  for  the 
order  of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the 
signal,  and  moved  down  from  bis  post 
on  the  height  At  the  same  moment  all 
his  troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and 
in  the  flank  of  Flaminius  rushed  for- 
warda  as  it  were  with  one  accord  into 
the  plain. 

*'  There  are  two  little  rivulets  which 
run  from  the  Gualandro  into  the  lake. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these  at 
about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from 
the  Papal  territories.  The  second,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on,  is  called 
*•  the  bloody  rivulet ;'  and  the  peasants 
point  out  an  open  spot  to  the  left  between 
the  <  Sanguinetto '  and  the  hills^  which, 
they  say,  was  the  principal  scene  of 
slaughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain 
is  covered  with  the  thick-set  olive^rees 
in  corn-grounds,  and  is  nowhere  quite 
level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  probable  that  the 
battle  was  fought  near  this  end  of  the 
valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
broke  through  die  enemy,  escaped  to 
the  summit  of  an  eminence  which  must 
have  been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise 
they  would  have  bad  to  traverse  the 
whole  plain,  and  to  pierce  through  the 
main  army  of  Hannibal. 

"  The  Romans  fought  desperately  for 


three  boun ;  b«t  the  death  of  Fkmiaius 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  dispersion. 
The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in 
upon  the  fugitives ;  and  the  lake,  the 
marsh  about  Borgfaetto,  but  chiefly  the 
plain  of  the  Sanguinetto  and  the  pnssis 
of  the  Gualandro,  wero  strewed  with 
dead.  Near  some  old  walls  on  a  bleak 
ridge  to  the  left,  above  the  rivulet,  many 
human  bones  have  been  repeatedly 
found,  and  this  has  oonflrmed  the  jnt* 
tensions  and  the  name  of  the  *■  stream 
ofblood.'" 

The  Lake  of  Tbrasimene,  which 
has  scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name 
in  the  modem  one  of  Logo  Trastmeno, 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  in 
some  parts  as  much  as  four  miles 
across.  It  is  surrounded  by  gentle 
eminences  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  cultivated  with  olive-plantations 
down  to  its  very  margin.  The  hills 
around  it  gradually  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  lake,  and 
rise  into  mountains  in  the  distance. 
It  has  three  islands,  the  Isole  Maggiore 
and  Minore,  opposite  Passignano,  and 
the  Isola  Polvese  in  its  southern  angle. 
On  the  Itola  Maggiore  is  a  convent^ 
from  whence  the  view  over  the  lake 
and  its  shores  is  one  of  those  glorious 
prospects  so  abundantly  scattered  across 
the  path  of  the  traveller  in  Italy,  and 
little  known  because  he  will  not  find 
time  or  step  out  of  his  way  to  enjoy 
them.  The  lake  abounds  in  excellent 
fish,  particularly  in  eels,  carp,  tetich,and 
pike,  a  small  fish  called  the  ki9ca  and 
the  regina,  both  excellent  in  flavour. 
In  recent  years  the  bed  of  the  lake  has 
been  gradually  elevated  by  the  vast 
quantity  of  alluvial  matter  carried 
into  it,  and  several  suggestions  for 
draining  it  have  been  made,  which 
might  be  effected  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  value  of  the  land  which 
would  thus  be  reclaimed  has  been 
estimated  at  500  times  the  amount  now 
produced  by  the  fisheries. 

The  Lake  of  Tbrasimene  and  its  his- 
torical associations  give  an  interest  to 
this  road,  independently  of  its  pic- 
turesque attractions,  which  is  not  felt 
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been  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
[An  additional  faorse  is  required  by  the 
tariff  between  this  station  and  Perugia, 
both  ways.] 

From  Magione  the  road  descends 
rapidly  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Caina,  a  small  stream,  which  it  crosses 
in  the  descent,  and  then  gradually 
rises  as  it  approaches  the  long  and 
lofty  mountain-ridge  which  divides  the 
valleys  of  the  Caina  and  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  top  of  which  Perugia  is 
built.  The  fine  old  Gothic  monastery, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Templars, 
and  now  a  palace  of  Cardinal  Doria, 
forms^  with  its  ancient  towers  and  lofty 
campanile,  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  road.  The  ascent  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Perugia  to  the  city  gates  is 
so  steep,  that  additional  horses  or  oxen 
are  required  to  assist  the  post-horses  in 
accomplishing  it. 

Pekuqia.  ^Inns:  Europa,  on  the 
Corso,  an  ancient  palace,  very  good; 
La  Gran  Bretagna,  a  more  recent  inn, 
also  very  good  and  comfortable.] 

This  interesting  and  polished  city  is 
unfortunately  one  of  those  which  the 
English  traveller  has  been  led  to  regard 
as  a  mere  post-station,  where  be  may 
change  horses  or  find  accommodation 
for  a  night.  Few  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds who  travel  annually  from  Flo- 
rence to  Rome  have  any  idea  that 
Perugia  is  in  itself  a  museum  of  art, 
and  that  no  place  can  be  more  appro- 
priately selected  as  head-quarters  by  a 
traveller  who  desires  to  study  on  the 
spot  the  works  of  that  peculiar  school 
of  which  it  forms  the  seat  and  centre. 
Still  fewer  have  an  idea  that  Perugia 
affords  the  means  of  making  a  series  of 
excursions  to  the  sepulchres  and  cities 
of  ancient  Etruria — to  many  of  them, 
at  least,  which  are  not  so  easily  acces- 
sible from  any  other  quarter.  And 
when  its  own  attractions  are  con- 
sidered, its  galleries  and  palaces,-  its 
churches,  museums,  and  public  insti- 
tutions, there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
few  countries  in  Europe  can  produce  a 
provincial  city  more  calculated  to 
repay  the  residence  of  the  intelligent 
tourist. 


in  any  other  approach  to  Rome  from 
the  north. 

"  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  hik;  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
Tlie  host  between  the  mountains  and  the 

shore. 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swoU'n  to  rivers  with  their 
gore, 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions 
Bcatter'd  o'er. 
Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  dav. 
And  snch  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion 

blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  firay , 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unhoededly  away ! 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  hb  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who 

lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring 
nations  meet ! 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Ber  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are;  but  a  brook 

hath  taVn — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  Arom  that  day's  sanguine 

rain ; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  tlie  earth  wet,  and  tam'd  the  unwilling 

waters  red.*'  Byron. 

[An  additional  horse  is  necessary 
from  Case  del  Piano  to  Magione.] 

Leaving  Case  del  Piano,  the  road 
skirts  the  shore  of  the  lake  amidst 
scenery  of  exceeding  beauty.  Passig- 
nano,  a  dirty  village  through  which  it 
passes,  is  sometimes  chosen  by  the  vet- 
turini  as  a  resting-place;  the  inn  is 
very  tolerable.  On  the  ascent  of  the 
lofty  hill  of  Torricella,  where  the  road 
leaves  the  lake  to  descend  into  the 
plain,  the  view  looking  back  over  the 
lake  is  one  of  the  most  charming  pros- 
pects in  the  journey. 

1  Magione,  a  post-house  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  commanding  eminence,  sur- 
mounted by  an  isolated  square  tower 
of  tall  and  imposing  aspect,  richly 
overgrown  with  ivy,  and  still  ])resent- 
ing  its  vaults,  halls,  and  machicola- 
tions, wiiich  carry  the  mind  back  to 
the  contests  of  Braccio  and  Sforza, 
when  this  solitary  tower  must  have 
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veml  contesUfor  supremacy.  Paul  I  If. 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  city  to  sub- 
jection,  and,  after  destroying  all  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  institutions,  di- 
rected the  construction  of  the  present 
citadel  as  an  effectual  means  of  re- 
pressing any  future  outbreak.  From 
that  time  Perugia  has  with  fevr  excep- 
tions remained  in  passive  obedience  to 
the  church.  During  the  disasters  at- 
tendant on  the  French  invasion  it 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Italian 
cities,  and  became  one  of  Uie  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Roman  or  Tiberine 
republic. 

In  connection  with  these  historical 
events,  the  plagues  of  Perugia  may  be 
noticed.  During  the  fourteenth  and  two 
following  centuries  the  city  was  fre- 
quency visited  by  this  pestilence ;  in 
that  of  1348,  100,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished,  and  in  that  of  1524 
Pietro  Perugino  was  among  its  victims. 

Perugia  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
second  delegation  of  the  Papal  States, 
and  is  consequently  governed  by  a 
Monsignore  or  prelate.  The  delegation 
includes  in  superficial  extent  245 
square  leagues,  and  a  population  of 
202,660  souls.  The  population  of  the 
city  in  1833  was  18,301.  The  bishopric 
of  Perugia  was  founded  a.d.  57 ;  St. 
Ercolano  di  Siria,  one  of  the  followers 
of  St.  Peter,  was  its  first  bishop. 

School  of  Umbria.^—As  Peruffia  may 
be  considered  the  centre  of  this  school 
of  painting,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a 
brief  summary  of  such  of  its  leading 
features  as  will  enable  the  travellec 
more  accurately,  to  comprehend  the 
examples  he  will  meet  with  in  its 
churches  and  galleries,  and  thus  trace 
its  influence  on  the  masters  of  the 
Roman  school.  The  school  of  Urn- 
bria  is  essentially  characterised  by  the 
spiritual  tendency  of  the  art ;  the  deep 
religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in- 
spirtd  by  the  great  sanctuary  of  Assisi 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  undivided 
sway  over  all  the  painters  within  the 
sphere  of  its  powerful  influences :  and, 
like  the  school  of  Siena,  it  may  be  re- 
garded B9  the  transition  from  the  clas- 
sical style  prevalent  at  Florence  to  th*- 
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Pbfugia,  the  ancient  Pemsia,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  league,  and'  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  antiquity  to  Cortona. 
-  Its  history  m  the  middle  ages  is  not 
less  interesting  than  that  of  Bologna  or 
Siena,  although  the  struggles  of  this 
free  city  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  popes,  and  the^ntests  which  fol- 
lowed between  the  popular  party  and 
the  nobles,  differ  little  from  those 
which  were  the  immedia^^  precursors 
of  the  fall  of  nearly  all  the  Italian  re- 
publics. But  the  events  which  pecu- 
liarly mark  tlie  history  of  this  city 
bring  before  us  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  whose  characters  were 
formed  by  the  circumstances  of  this 
eventful  period.  This  celebrated  per- 
sonage, Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  the  rival  of  the  illustrious  Sforza, 
and  like  him  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  military  tactics,  was  bom  at 
Perugia.  As  the  commander  of  the 
Florentine  army  he  attacked  his  na- 
tive city,  after  its  surrender  to  Ladia- 
laus  king  of  Naples,  who  was  supported 
by  his  great  rival  Sforza.  In  1416 
Braccio  commenced  his  memorable 
siege  of  Perugia ;  the  inhabitants  gal- 
lantly resisted,  and  at  length  called  to 
their  aid  Ckxlo  Malatesta,  lord  of  Ri- 
mini, who  was  immediately  defeated, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  by 
Tartaglia  da  Lavello,  one  of  Braccio's 
lieutenants.  The  citizens  then  sur- 
rendered, and  received  Braccio  as  their 
lord,  July  19lh,  1416.  His  rule  was 
marked  by  a-  wise  and  conciliating 
policy,  and  this  eminent  warrior,  whose 
name  yet  lives  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields of  Italy,  proved  himself  one  of 
the  best  rulers  of  his  time.  He  re- 
called the  nobility,  reconciled  the  fac- 
tions of  the  city,  and  administered 
justice  with  an  impartial  hand.  The 
political  existence  of  Perugia  ended  at 
hia  death,  and  the  city  returned  to  the 
dominion  of  the  church.  Its  affairs  were 
admiuistered  by  the  Baglioni  family, 
under  the  authority  of  the  popes ;  but 
the  ambition  of  this  noble  house 
brought  them  into  collision  both  with 
the 'people  and  the  popes.    After  se- 
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derotioiial  style  which  attuned  its  ma* 
turity  under  Raphael.  The  oldest 
paiDten  of  the  Umbrian  school  are 
MartineliOy  McUteo  di  Gualdo,  and 
Pietro  Antonio  da  Foligno  (1422), 
whose  works  we  shall  hereafter  meet 
with  at  Assisi.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  same.century  occurs  Niccold  di  Fo- 
ligno, better  known  as  Niccoio  Abmno, 
a  superior  and  expressive  painter,  whose 
works  still  exist  at  Assisi  and  in  his 
native  city.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  his 
contemporary,  a  rare  and  admirable 
master,  who  can  only  be  studied  at 
Perugia,  and  Benedetto  Bonjigli,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  the  style  of 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  were  the  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  Pietro  Vanucci, 
of  Citti  della  Pieve,  called  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  from  the  city  of  his  adoption,  who 
is  the  great  master  of  this  school. 
Perugino  seems  at  first  to  have  com* 
hined  the  styles  of  these  earlier  painters 
with  many  peculiarities  of  the  Floren- 
tine school ;  and  at  length,  striking  out 
into  an  original  path,  introduced  that 
style,  peculiarly  his  own,  which  exer- 
cised so  great  an  influence  on  the 
earlier  works  of  his  pupil  Raphael. 
With  Perugino  may  be  associated 
Bernardino  Pinturricchio  and  Andrea 
di  Luigi,  or  Ulngegno,  his  able  con- 
temporaries, and,  according  to  Vasari, 
his  scholars;  but  the  Spanish  1.0  <S/Ki^»a 
is  considered,  next  to  Raphael,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  his  pupils.  Among 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Perugino 
are  Gianmeola*  Tiberio  d'Ami,  Gir»- 
latno  Genga,  and  Adone  Dom,  To  the 
Umbrian  school  some  writers  have 
also  referred  Giovanni  Santi  of  Ur- 
bino,  the  father  of  Raphael,  and  Fran- 
cesco Francia,  who  has  been  noticed 
in  the  account  of  the  school  of  Bo* 
logna,  to  which  he  more  propyl  y 
belongs.  Of  the  influence  of  the 
school  of  Umbria  on  the  genius  of 
Raphael,  whose  early  powers  were  first 
developed  here  under  the  instructions 
of  Perugino,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  an  examination  in  this  place.  The 
question  is  treated  fully  in  Kugler's 
<'  Hand-Book  of  Painting,'*  to  which  the 
Mader  is  refened  for  a  more  complete 


account  of  the  aeveral  mastec*  above 
mentioned. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  dedicated 
to  San  Lorenzo,  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  a  more  ancient  church.  Its  fine 
bold  Gothic,  although  as  much  as  pos- 
sible transformed  into  the  Roman  style, 
still  presents  many  features  for  study ; 
most  of  its  pointed  windows  have  been 
closed  up,  but  its  wheel  window  still 
remains.  The  porch  on  tbe  side  of  the 
Corsois  by  Scalza,  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor of  Orvieto.  The  interior  is  imposing, 
but  its  effect  is  somewhat  impaired 
by  its  particoloured  appearance.  The 
chapel  of  the  left  nave  contains  the 
masterpiece  of  Barocdo,  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  painted  while  he  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  tbe  poison 
given  him  while  occupied  at  the  Va- 
tican, by  some  envious  rivals  who  had 
invited  him  to  a  repast,  in  order  that 
they  might  more  easily  accomplish  their 
purpose.  It  was  stolen  by  the  French, 
and  for  some  time  after  its  restoration 
was  in  the  Vatican.  The  richly  painted 
window  of  this  chapel  is  by  Con^antine 
da  Rosaro,  and  FradiBaroneBrunacci, 
a  monk  of  Monte  Casino.  The  Chapel 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  is  remarkable  as 
the  design  of  Gakatao  Aleni,  the  great 
architect  of  Perugia;  tbe  stucco  orna- 
ments are  by  Scaka,  In  the  right  nave 
is  a  marble  sarcophc^us,  containing  the 
remains  of  three  popes-^Innocent  III., 
Urban  IV.,  and  Martin  IV.  In  tbe 
chapel  of  S.  Onofrio  is  an  altarpiece  by 
Ijuca  SignoreUi,  At  the  sides  of  the 
altar  are  preserved  two  small  statues  in 
niches,  pilasters,  cornices,  &c.,  the  work 
of  Giovimni  di  Pisa,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  monument  of  Martin  IV.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Papal  Legate 
during  the  popular  outbreak  against 
Gregory  XI.  The  celebrated  Sposalizio 
of  Perugino,  formerly  in  the  Capella 
del  Santo  Anello,  was  removed  with 
the  other  spoils  after  the  disastrous  treaty 
of  Tolentino,  and  is  not  now  known 
to  exist.  The  copy  of  it  over  the  altar  is 
a  good  painting  by  Cav.  Wicar.  This 
chapel  is  called  *•*  del  Santo  Anello,*' 
from  an  ancient  ring  of  onyx  or  agafe 
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atfributed  to  Pietro,  bnt  moie  probably 
executed  by  loine  of  hii  able  tcholan ; 
tbe  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  it  by 
Tttddeo  Bartolo,  a  remaikable  painting, 
executed  in  1403. 

The  CoTffratemiia  di  S,Ago9tino  ad- 
joining has  a  superbly  gilt  roof,  with 
paintings  by  Oraxio  di  Parit  Afpani, 
Scaranmcciaf  Gagliardi,  &c.  In  tbe 
sacristy  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  school 
of  Pietro,  dated  1510,  and  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Se* 
bastian  and  St  Augustin. 

The  Church  of  S.  Angeh^  a  circular 
building,  resembling  S.  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo  at  Rome,  has  been  considered  a 
Roman  building,  or  an  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune;  but  it  appears 
more  probable  that  it  was  built  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century,  of  ancient  Roman 
materials.  The  interior  has  sixteen 
columns,  evidently  taken  from  other 
buildings,  all  differing  in  size,  mate- 
rial, and  in  the  design  of  the  capitals. 
A  Gothic  doorway  was  added  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  Church  of  the  Convent  of  S, 
Antonio,  formerly  remarkable  for  it**' 
altarpiece  by  Raphael  and  its  Nati- 
vity by  Perugino,  has  been  despoiled 
of  its  great  treasures.  The  altarpiece 
of  Raphael  has  been  dispersed  among 
various  collections;  the  two  principal 
portions  are  at  Naples,  and  the  five 
small  subjects  of  the  Gradino  are  in 
England ;  two  are  at  Dulwich,  one  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers, 
one  in  that  of  Mr.  Miles  of  Leigh 
Court,  and  the  fifth  in  that  of  Mr. 
Whyte  of  Barron  Hill. 

The  Con/rafemitd  of  S,  Bernardino, 
called  also  ^  La  Giustizia,'^  has  a  mar* 
ble  fa{;ade  by  Agottino  deSa  Bobbia, 
interesting  as  a  work  of  art,  and  cu- 
rious as  exhibiting  the  passage  of  the 
Gothic  into  the  classic  style.  It  is 
covered  with  arabesques  and  bas-reliefs, 
representing  various  miracles  of  the 
saint :  in  the  niches  are  statues  of  S. 
Costanzo,  S.  Ercolano,  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel, and  the  V^irgin  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion. The  work  bears  the  date  of  1451, 
and  has  this  inscription,  OpM  August*''* 
Fwremtim  LapidieM^  J^J^^  ^^^' 
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pfeserred  here,  and  highly  venerated  as 
the  wedding-ring  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
apartments  of  the  Sacristy  are  two  pic- 
tures of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  by  Gma- 
nicola,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 
S.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Nicholas,  attributed 
to  Pinturiechio.  The  Library  contains 
several  biblical  rarities  of  great  value ; 
among  which  are  the  Codex  of  forty-two 
leaves,  containing  the  ancient  Italian 
version  of  tbe  twelve  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  gilt  letters,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  and  a 
Breviary  of  the  ninth. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  churches 
in  Perugia,  and  about  50  monastic 
establishments.  Of  these  the  following 
are  the  most  remarkable : — 

The  Convent  of  S.  Agnete  has  two 
small  chapels  painted  by  Pietro  Peru- 
gino, The  first  represents  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  Antony  the  Abbot,  and  St. 
Antony  of  Padua ;  the  second,  the  Al- 
mighty in  his  glory.  It  is  necessary  to 
obtain  permission  to  see  these  works. 

The  Church  of  S,  Agottino  contains 
two  works  of  Perugino  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  entrance,  one  representing 
the  Nativity,  tlie  other  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour.  They  originally  formed  a 
single  picture,  which  was  divided  in 
1603.  In  the  right  transept  are  two 
other  pictures  by  Perugino,  representing 
the  Almighty  in  the  midst  of  the  Sera- 
phim, and  St.  John  and  St.  Jerome. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by  Dome- 
mco  di  Paris  Ai/ani,  said  to  be  designed 
by  Roeso  Fiorentino.  In  the  left  tran- 
sept, over  the  door  of  the  sacristy,  is  the 
.  Madonna,  with  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Bemardin  in  glory,  and  St.  Sebastian 
and  St.  Jerome  below,  by  Perugino, 
The  intagli  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  seats 
of  the  choir  are  by  Agnolo  Fiorentino, 
from  the  designs  of  Perugino.  In  the 
Sacristy  are  eight  small  pictures  framed, 
representing  various  Saints,  by  Peru- 
gino,  a  sketch  by  Lod,  Caraeci,  another 
by  Guercinoj  a  fine  head  of  the  Saviour 
by  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
four  oblong  pictures  representing  the 
Marriage  of  Cana,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  Circumcision,  and  the 
Pieaehing  of  St.  John   the  Baptist; 
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ft  Crow  with  the  Crucifixion  on  a  gold 
ground  by  Margaritone,  with  the  date 
1272.  The  idtarpiece,  representing 
St.  Bemardin  and  the  Saviour,  is  by 
Benedetto  BonfigU.  In  an  inner  chapel 
b  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St. 
Francis  and  St  Bemardin,  by  Pervgino, 
The  church  of  S,  DomenicOf  built 
in  1632  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Ma- 
demo,  occupies  the  site  of  the  famous 
church  built  by  Giovanni  di  Pisa  in 
1304,  which  had  fallen  into  decay. 
The  west  end,  howeyer,  with  its  superb 
Gotiiic  window,  has  been  preserved, 
and  on  its  iuner  walls  are  still  visible 
some  terra-cotta  ornaments  and  statues 
executed  by  Jgostino  delta  RMna  in 
1459.  The  lancet  window  has  two 
transoms,  and  is  filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  painted  ghiss,  executed  by 
Fra  Bartolonimeo  of  Perugia  in  1411. 
Its  great  treasure,  however,  is  the  Mo- 
nument of  Benedict  XL  by  Giovanni 
d)Pi«a,  justly  considered  by  Cicogtiara 
as  one  of  the  Bnest  works  of  the  revival. 
It  was  erected  by  Cardinal  da  Prato  to 
the  memory  of  the  murdered  pontiff, 
who  is  represented  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture, full  of  gi-ace  and  dignity,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy,  with  two  angels  drawing 
aside  the  drapery.  The  canopy  is  sup- 
ported by  two  spiral  columns  encrusted 
with  mosaic;  under  its  upper  part  are 
the  Madonna  and  Saints.  This  able 
pope,  whose  virtues  and  talents  had 
raised  him  from  an  humble  station  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  church,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Bianchi 
and  Neri  of  Florence,  and  to  procure  the 
reoall  of  the  latter  from  exile ;  he  had 
to  contend,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
most  unscrupulous  monarch  of  Christ- 
endom, Philip  le  Bel,  and  on  the  other 
widi  the  cardinals,  who  were  jealous  of 
his  independent  authority.  Benedict 
during  his  residence  at  Perugia  had 
issued  two  bulls  against  Guillaume  de 
Nogaret,  and  the  other  parties  impli- 
cated in  the  seizure  of  Boniface  VIII. 
at  Anagni.  Philip  le  Bel  considered 
himself  compromised  by  these  excom- 
munications, and,  fearful  that  the  pope 
might  adopt  more  direct  measureJb,  he 
•mployed  Cardinal  Onini  and  Cardinal 


Le  Moine  to  compan  bis  immediate 
death.  This  was  done  by  sending  a 
person  disguised  as  a  servant  of  the 
nuns  of  Santa  Petronilla  to  present  to 
the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  abbess,  a 
basket  of  poisoned  figs.  Giovanni  Vil- 
lani  accuses  the  cardinals  of  the  act, 
while  Ferreto  of  Vicenza  states  that 
they  employed  the  pope's  esquires  as 
their  agents.  The  unhappy  pontiff 
struggled  eight  days  against  the  poison, 
and  at  length  died,  July  4, 1304.  The 
most  remarkable  painting  in  the  church 
is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  left 
aisle,  by  Benedetto  BonfigU,  with  the 
date  of  1460.  The  sacristy  contains 
two  long  pictures  by  Giannicola,  one 
representing  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  other  the  Madonna  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  massive 
campanile,  reputed  one  of  the  largest 
in  Italy,  was  even  taller  than  it  is  at 
present,  but  was  reduced  by  order  of 
Paul  III.  when  the  citadel  was  erected. 

The  church  of  S.  Ercolano,  a  Gothic 
structure,  was  founded  iu  1297,  and 
rebuilt  in  1325,  from  the  design  of  Fra 
Bevignate,  a  Silvestine  monk.  The 
frescoes  of  its  walls  and  roof  are  by 
Gian  Andrea  Carloni,  and  bear  die 
date  of  1680.  The  sacristy  contains  a 
picture  of  St  Jerome  by  Perugino, 

The  church  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
Francesco,  originally  a  Gothic  building, 
has  several  interesting  paintings,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  its  works  of 
art  have  disappeared.  On  the  right  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
with  St.  Jerome,  St.  Sebastian,  St. 
Francis,  and  St.  Bemardin,  by  Perm- 
gino.  In  the  lefl  transept  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Peruginio, 
painted  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and 
exhibiting  evidence  of  his  declining 
powers.  Among  its  other  pictures  are 
the  Archangel  Michael,  by  Orazio  Al- 
fani;  the  Dispute  with  the  Doctors,  by 
the  same,  which  death  prevented  him 
from  completing;  the  finely-finished 
Nativity  by  the  same,  painted  in  1546; 
and  the  Padre  Etemo,  above  this  picture, 
attiibuted,  but  on  insufficient  grounds, 
to  Raphael.  Near  it  is  the  copy  of  the 
Entombment^  by  that  great  painter, now 
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in  the  Bgrghete  Gallery,  by  tii«  Onh 
cTArpino,  which  Paul  V.  substituted  for 
the  original  picture.  The  chiari-scuri, 
representing  Faith,  Hop«,  and  Charity, 
which  one  of  the  monks  is  said  to  have 
cut  off  when  the  picture  was  removing, 
are  merely  copies ;  the  originals  are  in 
the  Vatican.  Over  the  altar  near  the 
sacristy  is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
this  inscription  in  Greek  characters: 
'^  EBuo,  M.ccc.LXXxiii,  mense  Juni." 
In  the  sacristy  are  eight  pictures  of 
great  value  as  studies  of  costume, 
representing  the  miracles  and  events 
in  the  life  of  S.  Bernardin,  by  Fit- 
tore  PUaneUo;  and  a  Madonna  by 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo,  with  two  Angels 
holding  the  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion, by  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  introduced 
into  the  lower  portion.  In  a  side  chapel, 
enclosed  in  a  miserable  box,  axe  pre- 
served the  skull  and  bones  of  the  illus- 
trious Bracch  Fortebraccio,  the  great 
captain  of  the  middle  ages,  the  con- 
queror of  Rome,  who  ruled  this  his  na- 
tive city  with  more  wisdom  and  justice 
than  any  of  her  other  masters.  He  fell 
at  the  siege  of  Aq^uila,  June  5,  1424,  a 
few  months  only  after  his  heroic  rival 
Sforza,  then  commanding  the  forces  of 
Joanna  of  Naples,  perished  in  the  Pes- 
cara.  The  body  of  Braccio  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  the  pope  had  it  interred 
in  unconsecrated  ground,  as  being  that 
of  an  excommunicated  person.  Per- 
haps this  may  account  for  the  profana- 
tion still  shown  to  the  remains  of  that 
great  and  honourable  warrior.  The  wan- 
ton manner  in  which  they  are  now  ex- 
posed to  the  curiosity  of  travellers  is  a 
national  reproach ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Perugians  that  tlie  bones  of  their 
illustrious  captain  have  not  yet  received 
at  their  hands  the  honours  of  a  tomb. 
The  inscription  on  the  box  records  that 
the  bones  were  placed  there  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Eugene  IV.,  and  designates 
Braccio  as  "  ItJiae  militiae  parens."' 

The  church  of  S.  Fiorenzo  likewise 
contains  the  ashes  of  a  celebrated  native 
of  Perugia^  Galeasso  Alessi,  the  famous 
architect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
was  buried  here  in  1572.  There  is  no 
m^uznent,  nor  even  an  inscription^  to 


this  great  artist,  whofe  geniof  did  so 
much  to  embellish  the  cities  of  Italy. 
Surely  there  is  public  spirit  enough  in 
Perugia  to  make  an  honourable  though 
tardy  reparation  to  these  two  illustriouf 
citizens. 

The  church  of  S/a.  GiuUana,  a 
Gothic  ediBce,  built  in  1292,  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  wheel  window, 
and  for  a  semicircular  painting  of  tlie 
Almighty  by  Perugino, 

The  church  of  5/a.  Maria  Nuova 
contains  some  interesting  pictures.  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by  PeruginQ, 
who  has  introduced  his  portrait.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  left  transept  is  an 
exquisite  picture  of  the  Annunciation, 
with  God  the  Father  in  a  glory  in  the 
upper  part ;  it  is  dated  1466,  and  is  at- 
tributed to  Nkcolo  Alunno.  The  Trans- 
figuration, and  the  three  small  pictures 
of  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the 
sacristy,  are  also  by  Perugino,  The  St. 
Sebastian  and  St.  Koch  is  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piomho, 

The  church  of  the  Madonna  della 
Luce  shows  the  passage  of  the  Gothic 
into  the  classic  style,  from  the  designs 
of  Giulio  Danti.  It  has  still  a  fine 
wheel  window,  composed  of  seven 
smaller  circles,  and  a  double  Gothic 
doorway.  The  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Ra- 
phael, begun  shortly  previous  to  his 
death,  and  finished  by  Giulio  Romano 
and  Francesco  Penni,  was  stolen  by 
the  French,  and  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 
A  modern  copy  has  been  sent  to  this 
church  to  fill  its  place. 

The  ConfratemitH  of  S.  Pietro  Mar- 
tire  has  an  exquisite  Madonna  and 
Child  between  two  angels,  and  wor- 
shipped by  several  saints,  by  Perugino, 
a  work  of  so  much  beauty  that  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Raphael.  In  the 
sacristy  there  is  a  curious  old  painting 
of  several  saints  by  an  unknown  artist. 
Numerous  works  of  the  same  kind  occur 
in  nearly  all  the  churches,  many  ela- 
borately finished,  and  with  that  atten- 
tion to  detail  which  marks  the  works  of 
Albert  Durer  and  the  early  German 
masters. 
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stolen  by  the  French,  and  transfenred 
to  Lj'ons.  Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy 
are  some  excdient  copies  by  SoMtafer* 
rata  from  Perugino  and  Rapl:iael,  re- 
presenting Sta.  Catherina,  Sta.  Apollo- 
nica,  Sta.  Flavia,  and  near  them  S. 
Placido  and  S.  Mauro.  In  the  sacristy 
are  five  beautiful  little  pictures  by 
Pervgino,  framed,  representing  St,  Se- 
bastian, S.  Ercolano,  S.  Pietro  Abbate, 
S.  Costanzo,  and  S.  Mauro.  The  Infant 
Saviour  embracing  St.  John  is  the  ear- 
liest known  work  of  Raphael,  copied 
from  one  of  Perugino's  subjects.  The 
Sta,  Francesca  is  by  Caravaggio  ;  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Parmegiano ;  the 
Head  of  the  Saviour,  by  Dotso  Doni ; 
the  Crowning  with  Thorns,  by  Bassano  ; 
.the  Ecce  Homo,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ; 
the  fine  pictures  of  Christ  Bound  and 
the  Flagellation,  by  GuerciTw  ;  and  the 
six  frescoes,  by  Girolamo  Danti.  The 
choir  is  enriched  with  stalls  of  walnut- 
wood,  worked  in  bas-relief  by  Stefano 
da  Bergamo  from  the  designs  of  Ra- 
phael :  they  are  all  different,  and  the 
inimitable  grace  and  exquisite  fancy  of 
the  great  master  appear  to  have  been 
here,  as  in  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican, 
quite  inexhaustible.  Besides  these,  the 
doors  and  other  portions  of  wood-work 
present  remarkable  specimens  of  tartia 
by  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo,  The 
books  of  the  choir  are  an  invaluable 
series  of  illuminated  works :  they  are 
rich  in  miniatures  and  initial  letters  of 
the  early  times  of  the  art,  |>ainted  witli 
exceeding  beauty  by  monks  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  Behind  the  tribune  a 
door  opens  out  upon  a  balcony,  which 
commands  a  view  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  that  can  be  presented  to 
tt)e  eye  of  the  traveller.  It  embraces 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Assisi, 
a  tract  of  rich  and  glowing  country^ 
scattered  with  villages,  convents,  and 
tower»,  and  encircled  by  the  picturesque 
forms  of  the  distant  Umbrian  moun- 
tains. 

The  church  of  the  Camaldulite  con- 
vent of  S,  Severo  contains  the  first  fresco 
ever  painted  by  Raphael,  It  is  much 
damaged,  but  highly  interesting  as  a 
subject  of  study.    It  represents  in   a 
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Tlje  Benedictine  monastery  of  St 
Peter,  S,  Pietro  tW  Catinentif  is  one  of 
those  fine  establishments  of  the  order 
which  exhibit  the  combined  character- 
istics of  cleanliness  and  order  through- 
out the  building,  and  gentlemanlike 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  brethren. 
The  church  presents  a  specimen  of  the 
ancient  basilica,  supported  by  eighteen 
columns  of  granite  and  marble  taken 
from  an  ancient  temple.  It  is  quite  a 
gallery  of  pictures.  In  the  nave  are 
the  ten  paintings  by  AUeme,  represent 
ing  the  Life  of  the  Saviour,  one  of 
which,  among  the  five  on  the  right  side, 
was  painted  at  Venice  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Tintoretto ;  the  St.  Peter  Abbot 
sustaining  the  falling  column,  Totila 
kneeling  to  St.  Benedict,  and  the  Sa- 
viour commending  his  flock  to  St.  Peter, 
by  Gitnignani;  the  Resurrection,  by 
Gfazio  di  Paris  Alfani  ;  the  Vision  of 
St.  Gregory  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
by  Fentura  Salimbeni  ;  the  copies  from 
Guercino  of  the  Christ  bound,  and  the 
Flagellation,  by  AUense;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  by  Adone  Doni^  very  grace- 
ful ;  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Raphael  (?)  ;  the  copy  of  Raphael's 
Annunciation,  by  Sassoferrato ;  and 
the  Deposition,  by  Pert/gino,  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are,  the  St. 
Benedict  sending  St.  Mauro  and  St. 
Placido  into  France,  with  a  view  of 
Monte  Casino  introduced,  by  Fiam- 
tningo  ;  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by 
fVicar ;  the  Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Lo 
Spagna  ;  and  three  fine  frescoes  by  Fia- 
»ari,  representing  the  Marriage  of  Cana, 
the  Prophet  Elijah,  and  St".  Benedict. 
In  the  left  aisle  are,  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Saviour,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jerome,  by 
Mino  da  Fieaole  ;  a  Deposition,  by  Be- 
nedetto  Bonfgli,  in  1462 ;  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Gennari,  the  master  of 
Guercino;  and  a  good  copy  by  Sasso' 
/errato  of  the  Entombment  by  Raphael 
in  the  Borghese  Gallery.  The  other 
pictures  are  the  Judith  of  Sasiof errato  ; 
the  Assumption,  by  Paris  Alfani;  and 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  the  school 
of  Penrgino,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  to  Paris.  The  Asttension,  painted 
by  Perugino  for  this  church,  was  also 
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Innetie  tiw  Almighty  between  two  an- 
gels and  the  Holy  Spirits  and  below, 
the  Saviour,  a  beautiful  figure,  with  S. 
Mauro,  S.  Placido,  S.  Benedetto,  and 
S.  Romualdo.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion is  ludemeath  :  Baphael  </«  Frbina 
dom,  Odaviano  Sttphano  Folaterano 
Prion  Sanctvm  Trinitaiem  AngtUm  <u- 
tantea  MHCiotqve  pinxit,  a.d.  moj|v. 
Below  it  on  the  sides  of  the  niche  are 
St.  Jerome,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St. 
Ghregwy  the  Great,  St  Boni&ce,  Sta. 
Scolastica,  and  Sta.  Martha.  Under- 
neath is  the  inscription,  Peirotde  Cattro 
PlebU  Pervwwt  temp.  Dom,  Sihe^ri 
Siepham  Fohterram  a  DeairU^et  Sinis^ 
tria  Dm,  Crittophorae  aanctoqve  pinxii, 
A.D.  MDZXi.  The  picture  by  Raphael 
resembles  in  its  composition  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament  in 
I         the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 

The  church  of  S,  Tomnuuo  contains 
an  altarpiece  representing  the  Incre- 
dulity of  St.  Thomai,  the  reputed  mas- 
terjHece  of  Oiatmieola, 

The  Piazza  dal  Soprammuro  is  so 
called  from  the  monstrous  subterranean 
masonry  which  supports  it,  filling  up 
the  space  between  the  two  hills  on  which 
stand  the  fortress  and  the  cathedral. 
Some  of  these  walls  and  vaults  still 
preserve,  in  the  name  oiMuri  di  Braccio, 
a  record  of  the  great  captain  of  Pemgia, 
by  whom  they  were  chiefly  executed. 

The  Fomntain^  begun  in  1274  and 
finished  in  1280,  was  one  of  the  first 
works  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa^  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  studied  as  an  interesting 
iUustration  of  the  revival.  It  consists 
of  three  vases,  or  basins,  arranged  one 
over  the  other :  the  two  lower  ones  are 
marble,  the  upper  one  of  bronze.  1. 
The  first  marble  basin  is  a  polygon  of 
twenty-four  sides,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  by  this  great 
sculptor.  Among  the  subjects  re- 
preMDted  are  the  actions  and  occupa- 
tions of  human  life  during  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year :  the  Lion,  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Guelph  party ;  the  Ghf> 
fin,  of  Pemgia ;  symbolical  representa* 
tions  of  Hie  arts  and  sciences;  Adam 
and  Et«*,  Samson  $  David  and  Oo« 


liath ;  Romalot  and  Remtu ;  the  fables 
of  the  Stork  and  the  Wolf,  tiie  Wolf 
and  the  Lamb,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to 
the  ancient  emblems  of  the  Tuscan 
republics.  2.  The  second  basin,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  is  also  a  polygon 
of  twenty-four  sides,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  small  statue.  The  sculpture  of  this 
second  basin  has  been  attributed  to 
Arnolfo  Fiorentino,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  good  authority 
for  disregarding  it  as  the  work  of  Gio- 
vanni di  Pisa.  The  subjects  begin  with 
SU  Peter,  the  Christian  church,  and 
Rome,  and  are  chiefly  symbolical. 
3.  The  third  basin  is  a  shell  of 
bronze,  supported  by  a  column  of  the 
same  metal.  Out  of  its  centre  rise 
three  nymphs  and  three  griffins. 

The  Piazza  del  Papa  is  so  called  from 
the  fine  bronze  statue  of  Julius  III.  by 
Vincenzio  Danti,  in  1555.  It  was  one 
of  his  very  early  works,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion testifies :  **  Vincentius  Danti,  Peru- 
sinus,  adhuc  puber,  faciebat"  The 
design  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  his  father  Giulio.  The  citizens 
erected  this  statue  to  Julius  111.  in  gra- 
titude ibr  his  restoration  of  many  of 
their  privileges,  which  were  taken  from 
them  by  Paul  J II.  after  their  rebellion 
against  the  salt-tax.  The  statue  during 
the  Italian  revolutions  had  some  singu- 
lar vicissitudes:  it  was  removed  for 
safety  from  one  place  to  another,  and  at 
difierent  periods  occupied  the  cellar  of 
the  Monaldi  palace,  me  palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Fortress. 

The  celebrated  Arch  of  Augnattu, 
called  also  the  Arco  della  Via  Vecchia, 
one  of  the  ancient  gates  of  the  city,  is 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  travertine 
without  cement  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, Augutia  Perutia^  but  its  style  and 
construction  prove  that  it  is  an  Etruscan 
work,  and  that  these  letters  were  subse- 
quently added  by  the  Romans.  An- 
other reason,  if  any  were  required,  for 
giving  it  a  higher  antiquity  than 
Augustus,  is  the  evident  injury  the 
arch  has  sustained  by  fire,  which  would 
make  it  anterior  to  the  general  confla- 
gration of  the  city  which  followed  the 
surrender  of  Antony*^  t 
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The  Porta  Marzia,  another  interest- 
ing gateway  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
was  removed  from  its  original  position, 
together  with  a  great  portion  of  the  an- 
cient wall,  when  the  citadel  was  built 
by  Paul  III.  But  fortunately  San- 
gallo  did  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  stones  composing  it  were  care' 
fully  preserved  by  building  them  up 
afterwards  into  the  castle  wall.  The 
frieze  is  ornamented  witli  heads  of 
horses  and  other  martial  emblems.  In 
the  upper  part  is  the  inscription,  Cobnia 
Fibia,  and  in  the  lower  part,  Auguuta 
Perusia,  both  of  which  must  Have  been 
subsequently  added. 

The  majestic  Palazzo  Comunale,  the 
residence  of  the  delegate. and  of  the 
magistracy,  is  supposed  to  be  the  design 
of  Bevignate,  in  1333,  although  some 
authorities  date  its  foundation  from 
1281.  Its  front  presents  a  melancholy 
aspect:  many  of  its  rich  Gothic  win- 
dows have  been  closed  up,  and  new 
ones  opened  in  a  modern  style.  The 
first  story  is  the  only  one  which  has 
ten  tolerably  preserved.  The  upper 
story  has  only  four  perfect  windows, 
and  their  great  beauty  makes  the  tra- 
veller regret  more  deeply  the  loss  of  the 
others.  Its  lofty  doorway,  with  rts 
round-headed  arch,  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Italian  Gothic  ;  it  is  covered  with 
elaborate  sculptures  of  animals  and 
foliage,  and  its  graceful  spiral  columns 
give  it  a  great  similarity  to  many  of 
our  own  cathedral  doors.  Among  its 
decorations  are  the  arms  of  the  cities  in 
alliance  with  Perugia,  as  Rome,  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  Pisa,  Naples,  and 
Venice,  the  arms  of  the  pope  and  of 
the  king  of  France;  three  statues  of 
saints ;  six  allegorical  figures ;  the 
lions  of  the  Guelphs ;  and  two  griffins 
tearing  a  wolf,  the  griffin  being  the 
emblem  of  Perugia  and  the  wolf  that  of 
Siena.  The  interior  is  not  particularly 
remarkable :  the  grand  hall  was  the 
place  where  the  Perugians,  as  a  free 
municipality,  held  their  general  coun- 
cils. One  of  the  antechambers,  for- 
merly the  chapel  of  the  priors,  has  a 
fresco  of  Benedetto  Banfigli,  in  1460, 
much  damaged.     The  hall,  now  used 


for  the  CoDsiglio  Comunalci,  has  a 
fresco  painted  by  Adone  Ihni  in  1472, 
representing  Julius  III.  restoring  to  the 
city  the  magistrates  who  had  been  ve- 
moved  by  Paul  III.  In  .the  chapel  is 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Perugino, 

The  Sala  del  Cambio  (the  Exchange), 
now  no  longer  required  for  its  original 
purpose,  is  covered  with  freseoes  by 
Perugino,  the  best  which  he  has  left  in 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  On  entering 
the  hall,  the  paintings  on  the  right  weU 
are  the  Erythraean,  Persian,  Cumeao, 
Lybian,  Tiburtiue, and  Delphic  sibyls ; 
the  Prophets  Isaiah,  Moses,  Daniel,  Da- 
v  id,  Jeremiah,  and  Solomon ;  and  above, 
the  Alkiighty  in  glory.  On  the.  lelt 
wall  are  different  philosophers  and  wap- 
riors  of  antiquity,  with  alitor  ical  figxires 
of  different  virtues  above  them.  They 
occur  in  the  following  order :  LucuUus, 
Leonidas,  Codes,  with  the  figure  of 
Temperance ;  Camillus,  Pittacus,  Tra^ 
jan,  with  the  figure  of  Justice ;  Fabius 
Maximus,  Socrates,  and  Numa  Pompi- 
lius,  with  the  figure  of  Prudence.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  are  the 
Nativity  and  Transfiguration.  On  a 
pilaster  on  the  left  is  a  portrait  of  Peru-  \ 
gino  himself.  Near  the  door  is  the  j 
figure  of  Cato.  On  the  roof,  amidst  a 
profusion  of  beautiful  arabesques,  are  j 
the  deities  representing  the  seven  pla-  j 
nets,  with  Apollo  in  tlie  centre.  In  an 
adjoining  chapel  is  an  altarpiece  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  In  the  execution 
of  these  graceful  frescoes  Perugino  was 
assisted  by  Raphael;  the  Erythraean 
and  Lybian  sibyls,  and  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  Transfiguration,  are  said 
to  be  his  works. 

The  Palazzo  Governativo,  in  the  Pi-       j 
azza  del  Duomo,  is,  like  the  P.  Comu^ 
nale,  a  Gothic   building,  bearing  the        I 
insignia  of  the  lion  and  the  griffin.    It       j 
has  little  to  require  obser\'atioo  beyoyid 
the  details  of  its  Gothic  ornaments. 

The  University  of  Perugia,  founded  ' 
in  1320,  occupies  the  old  convent  of 
the  Oli  vetans.  It  was  liberally  endowed 
by  various  pojies  and  emperors,  anti 
ranks  next  si'ter  those  of  Rome  and 
Perugia  in  the  Papal  States,  for,  the 
number   of  its   shxdents,  while    it  is 
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and  a  portion  of  a  larger  pietiire,  repre- 
senting various  saints,  painted,  it  is  said, 
iVom  the  designs  of  Raphael.  Another 
remarkable  work  is  the  exquisite  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  two  angels,  and 
St.  Bernardio,  by  Toifdeo  Bariolo.  The 
Virgin  and  four  saints,  with  the  Saviour, 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  four  other 
saints  on  the  plinth,  is  by  Benozxo 
GozxoU,  The  v  ir^in,  with  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Bemardin,  is  by  Niccolo  Alunno^ 
The  Martyrdom  of  St  Catherine  is  by 
Parit  A^anu  A  painting  with  two 
series  of  figures, — one  representing  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  several  other 
saints ;  the  other  representing  the  Savi- 
our, the  Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist,— is  a  beautiful  work  of  Giannicola, 
In  a  chapel  above  is  a  fine  fresco  by 
PeruginOy  representing  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Martin  and  St 
Benedict ;  on  the  ceiling  above  is  a 
representation  of  the  Almighty,  with  an 
angel  on  either  side  :  the  two  latter  are 
said  to  be  by  RaphaeL 

Private  GaUeriei, — Many  of  the  pri- 
vate galleries  of  Peragia  have  small 
but  interesting  collections;  they  contain 
numerous  works  by  PentginOy  several 
reputed  works  of  Raphael;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  former  were  no  doubt 
executed  by  Perugino's  scholars,  and 
few  of  Uie  latter  are  completely  authen* 
ticated.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal palaces ; — 

The  Palazzo  Baglioni,  interesting 
chiefly  from  the  recollections  associated 
with  ^he  name  during  the  middle-age 
history  of  Perugia,  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Perugmo; 
and  three  paintings  by  the  modem 
artists  Camuccini  and  Landi,  illus- 
trative of  the  history  of  the  family. 

The  P.  Baldetchi  has  the  original 
drawing  by  i?apAa«^  representing  i£neas 
Sylvius,  when  a  bishop,  solemnizing 
the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  with  Eleonora  infanta  of  Portugal. 
This  beautifiil  design,  of  whose  authen- 
ticity there  is  no  doubt,  was  executed 
for  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Siena. 

The  P.  Braeceaehi  has  a  collection  of 
Etruscan  sepulchral  urns,  illustraf«»«i 
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leeoiid  to  none  in  the  hig^  character 
and  talent  of  its  professors.  It  has  a 
botanic  garden,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy, 
and  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The 
Mvantm  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of 
Etraecan  ut  and  monuments;  it  has 
been  enriched  by  gifts  from  various 
cittieDB,  consisting  of  remains  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perugia.  The 
collection  of  inscriptions  is  gradually 
approaching  to  a  hundred  examples: 
the  longest  now  here  consists  of  forty- 
five  lines.  Some  of  the  bronzes  are  also 
very  interesting.  But  the  most  remarks- 
able  objects  are  the  silver  and  bronxe 
plates,  with  bas-reliefs  of  arabesques 
and  animals,  originally  belonging  to  a 
biga.  Signer  Vermiglioli,  the  learned 
professor  of  archseology,  considers  that 
the  car  was  a  votive  offering.  It  was 
found,  together  with  numerous  figures 
and  sepulchral  treasures,  in  1810,  by  a 
peasant  of  Castel  San  Mariano,  where 
H  is  supposed  they  had  been  buried 
for  concealment  The  silver  plates 
were  of  course  an  object  of  speculation 
to  the  discoverers ;  some  of  them  were 
melted  down,  and,  of  those  which  were 
fortunately  preserved,  a  portion  passed 
to  this  museum,  and  the  remainder,  in- 
cluding the  bas-relief  of  the  charioteer  in 
silver  gilt,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodwell  and 
Mr.  Milliugen.  The  latter  gentleman's 
share  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
British  Museum.  A  beautiful  Etrus- 
can vase  represents  a  Bacchanal  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  according  to 
Vermiglioli,  Admetes  and  Alcestes  of- 
fering a  sacrifice  to  Diana. 

The  Pinacotecaj  or  Gallery  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  although  a 
I  small  collection,  comprises  many  in- 
teresting works  in  the  history  of  art. 
Among  them  is  the  fine  example  of 
PuHuriechiOy  dated  ]  495,  and  composed 
of  six  pictures  joined  together,  in  which 
fure  represented  with  singular  feeling 
and  expression  the  Virgin,  St.  Augustin, 
St.  Jerome,  the  Annunciation,  a  Pieti, 
and  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  Other  re- 
markable works  by  Pintuncehio  Bie,  the 
four  Bvangelists^    the   St  Augustin, 
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by  Prtf.  Vermiglibli,  and  some  jn^ 
tores,  among  which  are  the  Sta.  Bar- 
bara by  Ihmeniehino ;  ahead  by  Oetiti; 
a  St.  Francis  on  copper  by  CiffoU;  the 
Angelo  Custode  by  Cav»  dCArjnno,  &c. 

The  P,  Camilietii  has  an  allegorical 
picture  illustrating  the  "  Vanitas  Vani- 
tarum,'*  as  inscribed  upon  it,  by  Ba- 
roccio;  a  head  of  a  young  man  by 
Piefro  da  Cbrtona  ;  a  St.  John  Baptist 
attributed  to  Caravaggio, 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  house  ofPeru- 
gino,  which  will  be  regarded  with  ex- 
ceeding interest.  On  one  of  the  inner 
walls  is  a  fresco  of  St.  Christopher  by 
the  great  artist,  painted,  it  is  said,  as  a 
compliment  to  his  father,  who  bore  the 
name. 

The  P.  CanaU  has  a  mineralogical 
and  geological  collection  of  some  inte- 
rest ;  and  a  dying  Magdalen,  a  beauti- 
ful work  by  Guercino. 

The  P.  Cenci  contains  several  pic- 
tures: the  Seasons,  by  Pieiro  da  Cor- 
tona;  a  Bacchus;  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  the  same;  a  Holy  Family, 
by  Perino  del  Faga }  Leda  and  the 
Swan,  by  the  same ;  an  Infant  Saviour 
with  angels,  by  Domenichino ;  St. 
Helena,  by  Innocenzio  da  Jmola;  St. 
Francis,  by  Guido, 

The  P.  Cesarei  has  two  designs  attri- 
buted to  Raphael,  one  representing 
Christ  before  Herod,  the  other  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens;  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  by  Michael  Angelo  for  the  full 
length  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Minerva  at  Rome;  and  a  design  by 
BarocciOf  representing  the  institution  of 
the  Eucharist. 

The  P.  ConnestabiHf  the  palace  of 
Count  Staffa,  has  given  name  to  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  works 
of  Raphael^  the  Madotma  and  Child, 
well  known  as  the  "  Stafia  Madonna." 
It  is  a  small  round  picture  of  ex- 
ceeding beauty,  in  which  the  Virgin 
is  represented  reading;  the  Child  is 
likewise  looking  into  the  book.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  authenticated  and 
most  charming  pictures  by  the  great 
artist;  the  family  long  possessed  the 
original  agreement  for  it  between  Ra- 
phael and  Count  S(affa;   but  it  has 


untbrtmiately  beeti  lost  Atnoiag'  its 
other  paintings  are  a  portrait  and  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Pinhtrieddo ; 
four  octagonal  pictures  representing 
different  characters  of  heads,  two  of 
which  are  copies  from  Ra^^ael,  by 
Sanoferraio;  a  small  picture  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  attributed  to 
Raphael  in  his  early  youth.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  designs  by  Perugino, 
and  a  cabinet  of  coins. 

The  P.  degli  Oddi  (di  Porta  Sole)  h 
the  second  gallery  in  point  of  extmt  in 
Perugia.  Among  its  pictures  are  the 
following : — by  Raphael^  two  small  pic* 
tures  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
and  the  Adoration  of  tlie  Magi ;  Guido, 
La  CaritI  Romana,  two  pictures  of 
children,  and  some  studies ;  Guercino, 
Portia,  Judith,  the  Magdalen,  and  Da- 
vid ;  Pietro  da  Corlona,  Head  of  a  Mag- 
dalen ;  Pinturicchio,  a  design  for  a  Holy 
Family,  &c. ;  Baroccio,  a  St.  Francis ; 
Domenichino,  a  Virgin  and  Child ;  two 
pictures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  a  design 
by  Michael  Angela  for  a  Crucifixion ; 
and  some  designs  and  studies  by 
Pervgino, 

The  P.  Donini  has  a  small  gallery 
containing  two  original  drawings  by 
Perugino^  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion,  and  two  angels;  two  drawings 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and 
St.  Michael,  believed  to  be  by  Raphael, 
Among  its  pictures  are  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Luke,  by  Perugino ;  two  elaborate 
paintings  on  copper,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magf,  and  the  Murder 
of  the  Innocents,  by  Titian ;  a  female 
head  by  Barocdo,  &c. 

The  P.  MonaUh  contains  a  large  pic- 
ture of  Neptune  in  his  sea-chariot,  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  the  Earth,  painted 
by  Guido  for  Cardinal  Monaldi,  when 
legate  of  Bologna.  There  are  iJso  the 
sketch  for  this  picture ;  several  designs 
by  Guercino,  and  two  pictures  by  him, 
-r-one  representing  the  Saviour  led  to 
Judgment,  the  other  the  Flagellation. 

The  P,  Penna  is  the  most  extensive 
gallery  of  Perugia,  well  arranged,  each 
subject  bearing  the  name  of  the  painter. 
The  following  are  Ike  mosttemarkable : 
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■^Jby  Bmntemy  a  head  of  an  Angel,  and 
a  female  portiait;  Atmibuk  Garscci, 
an  Anumption ;  DvmtmckmOy  a  St. 
Franda;  Gmrdnoj  two  M^gdalens,  a 
Flora,  and  Hcrcoles}  Carh  Maraita, 
Diana  in  tbe  Bath;  Pemgino^B.  Ma- 
donna and  Child  throned  and  crowned 
by  Ato  angels,  between  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Francis;  Fht,  BartohmmM,  tiPietk, 
with  two  Apostles;  Saloaior  RotUj  four 
landscapes,  and  a  sketch  represeoting 
himself  ia  the  actof  writing  to  his  friend 
Cav.  della  Penna ;  an  original  letter  of 
Salvator'sis  preserved  behind  theaketch ; 
Raphael^  a  portrait,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  AtalantaBaglioni;  Luca  SignorelU, 
the  Virgin  and  several  Saints;  Titian^ 
a  St.  Jerome,  a  St  Peter  Martyr,  and  a 
portrait ;  several  works  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  of  later  Italian  masters. 

The  P.  Sorhdh  has  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Pervgino^  a  portrait  by 
Giiiis,  saidto  be  that  of  Michael  An- 
gdo;  a  St  Antony  Abbot,  by  Ouidoj 
a  Madonna  and  Child,  copied  from 
Raphael,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  ft  small 
copy  on  copper  of  the  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  by  Domenichino,  &c. 

The  IMniuy  ( Libreria  Pubblica)  con- 
tains about  30,000  volumes,  among 
which  are  some  curious  MSS.,a  collec- 
tion of  Perugian  editions  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  a  series  of  Aldines.  Among 
the  MSS.  are  dieStephanus  Bysantinus 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  works  of 
St  Angustin,  with  miniatures  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Among  the  printed 
books  is  the  first  printed  at  Perugia, 
containing  the  .  counsels  of  Benedetto 
Capra,  a  native  jurist,  in  1476. 

The  CoUegio  Pio^  so  called  from  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  who  gave  his  warm  encou- 
ragement to  its  establishment,  is  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  Professor 
Coliszifthe  learned  jurist  Its  system 
has  be^  entirely  modelled  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views,  and  the  institution 
has  already  acquired  a  high  reputation 
throughout  Italy  for  the  sound  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  its  classical 
studies  are  combined  with  scientific 
acquixexnents  and  moral  training.  It 
nambera  upwards  of  sixty  pupils. 

Tfaa  JUmatie   Anfban    of  Perugia, 


under  the  diieotion  of  Dr.  Santi,  hat 
acquired  almost  as  much  celebrity  as 
the  great  establishment  of  Palermo. 
Dr.  Santi  was  one  of  the  first  physicians 
who  proved  the  efficacy  of  uo  system 
of  non-restraint^  now  so  much  com- 
mended and  adopted  in  England ;  kind 
and  conciliatory  treatment  under  his 
management  have  been  productive  of 
the  ha{^iest  results;  and  the  cures  have 
been  about  two-thirds  of  the  number 
admitted. 

The  Fortress,  called  the  CitadsUa 
PwMna,  was  begun  in  1540  by  Pope 
Paul  III*  (Famese),  who  destroyed  one 
of  the  finest  qnarters  df  the  town,  and 
the  paltoes  of  the  principal  citizens,  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  designed  by  «San- 
gaOoy  and  finished  in  1544,  by  Galeauo 
Akui.  Its  apartments  and  chapels 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Raflaele 
del  Colle  and  other  artists,  but  they 
were  destroyed  during  the  political 
troubles  which  followed  the  French 
invasion;  since  that  time  its  ditches 
have  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  a 
public  promenade,  and  the  citadel  itself 
used  as  a  powder-magazine.  The  en- 
trance gateway  is  by  Galeasso  Alessi ; 
the  two  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  the  first  court  are  by  Seaiaxty 
who  was  employed  with  Moeoa  in  tbe 
ornamental  sculpture  of  the  building. 
The  circumstances  which  preceded  the 
construction  of  this  fortress  arose  out 
of  the  salt-tax  imposed  by  Paul  III. 
The  pope,  careless  of  concealing  his 
motive,  recorded  his  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  following  haughty 
inscription,  long  visible  in  the  court : 
<*  Ad  coercendam  Perusinorum  auda- 
ciam  Paulus  III.,  eediBcavif  The 
first  cannon  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  a  corn-sack,  and  local  tradi- 
tion still  preserves  the  record  of  the 
jealous  feeling  with  which  the  Peru 
gians  regarded  this  encroachment  on 
their  liberty,  in  the  popular  distich, 

"  Giacch^  cosl  vaole  il  diavolo 
Ev\iva  Pupa  Paolo  I" 

This  harmleiis  reprisal  showed  a  very 
different  feeling  from  that  of  the  Peru- 
gians  ill  the  palmy  days  of  their  rer  ' 
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lican  institutioiiB)  when  they  Mminded 
an  unpopular  prelate  of  the  terrible 
poisou  called  FAcqitetta,  for  which 
Perugia  had  acquired  notoriety  during 
the  middle  ages : 

"  Monrignor,  non  tanta  Aretta 
Che  a  Perugia  c'e  racquetta.** 

On  the  frieze  of  the  firat  court  of  the 
citadel  is  an  inscription  recording  the 
circumstances  of  its  erection,  but  in 
terms  more  moderate  than  tltoee  of  the 
pope :  "  Paulus  III.  Pont.  Max. 
tyraniiide  ejecta,  novo  civitatis  statu 
constituto,  bonorum  quieti,  et  impro> 
borum  frtBtio,  arcem  a  solo  excitatam, 
mira  celeritate  muuivit,  Pout,  sui  an. 
sal.  xliii."  The  view  from  the  castle 
terrace  will  fully  repay  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent. 

There  is  a  good  CoMino  letierario  at 
Perugia,  where  reviews  are  taken  in, 
and  to  which  strangers  are  admitted  on 
proper  introductions. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  city  are  the 
church  and  convent  of  5.  Frtmcetco  del 
Montej  founded  by  Fra  Elias,  the  com- 
panion of  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi.  It 
contains  a  beautiful  and  touching  fresco 
of  the  Nativity,  by  Perugino;  another 
expressive  work  by  the  same,  represeiit> 
ing,  in  two  parts,  first  the  Madonna, 
with  St.  John  and  the  Magdalen,  and, 
in  the  second,  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  the  Apostles.  It  contains  also 
several  works  by  the  school  of  Peru- 
gino. The  ancient  classical  library 
for  which  this  convent  was  formerly 
celebrated  has  been  long  dispersed. 

About  a  mile  I'rom  the  city,  at  the 
Torre  di  San  Mariano,  is  the  celebrated 
£truscan  tomb,  excavated  by  Professor 
Colizzi.  Its  finely  arched  roof  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  travertine,  sixteen  feet 
long  and  ten  high.  On  the  left  side  is 
the  inscription  in  three  lines,  called  by 
Maffei  ''  the  queen  of  inscriptions,'" 
and  still  valued  as  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect known. 

The  Fain  of  Perugia,  well-known 
throughout  Italy,  occur  twice  in  the 
year,  and  are  attended  by  a  great  con- 
course of  persons  from  different  parts  of 
the  States.    The.  first  lasts  from  the  1st 


to  the  14th  of  August  for  beafts,  and 
for  merchandise  to  the  23nd  of  August* 
It  is  called  La  Fkra  di  MonU  lAteSj 
and  is  held  in  the  hamlet  adjoining  th« 
monastery  of  Ciaruue^  a  little  outside 
the  city  walls.  The  second,  called 
La  Fiera  dt"  Morti,  for  beasts  and  mer* 
chandise,  lasts  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  of 
November.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
day  fixed  by  Silvester  II.  for  the  com* 
memoration  of  the  dead,  being  the  2ad 
of  the  month. 

Roads  lead  from  Perugia  to  Cittll  di 
CasteUo,  and  to  Gubbio  (Routes  20, 
21),  to  Nami  through  Todi  (Route  22), 
to  Citta  della  Pieve,  Chiusi,  and  Or- 
vieto  (Route  23). 

Leaving  Perugia  for  Foligno,  a  ateep 
descent  leads  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber.  The  scenery  which  it  com- 
mands, bounded  by  the  picturesque 
outline  of  the  mountains  liehiud  Assisi, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  plains 
below  are  characterized  by  a  high  state 
of  fertility  and  cultivation.  At  the 
Tiber  lye  reach  the  boundary  of  ancient 
Etruria,  and,  crossing  it  by  a  narrow 
bridge  of  five  arches,  called  Poute  di 
S.  Giovanni,  enter  ancient  Umbria, 
the  territory  of  a  people  who,  by  the 
combined  testimony  of  the  Latin 
writers,  and  by  other  collateral  evi- 
dence, are  known  to  have  been  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Italy.  This 
will  very  probably  be  the  first  spot 
where  the  classical  traveller  will  see 
the  "  yellow  Tiber." 

'*  Hune  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amssno, 
VorticibuB  rapidis,  et  mulia  flavua  arena* 
In  mare  prorumpit."  ^n.,  vii.  31. 

This  celebrated  river  rises  under 
Monte  Coronaro,  just  within  the  Tuscan 
frontier,  below  the  village  of  Le  Balze^ 
one  of  the  Papal  frontier  stations  of  the 
Forli  district  Near  the  same  spot  the 
Savio  and  the  Marecchia  likewise  have 
their  origin.  According  to  Caliudri, 
its  course  from  its  source  to  the  sea  ia 
249  miles  in  length,  and  it  is  said  to 
receive  during  its  passage  no  less  than 
forty  tributary  streams. 

At  Ponte  San  Giovanni  the  river  ia 
not  very  broad,  but  has  been  dancuned 
up  for  the  purpose  of  tumiag  setecal 
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No  traveller  who  takes  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  art,  who  is  desirous  of 
tracing  the  influence  which  the  de- 
votional fervour  of  St.  Francis  exer- 
cised on  the  painters  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  will  fail  to 
visit  Assisi.  To  many  the  distance  is 
not  beyond  the  compass  of  a  walk ; 
but  if  the  impedimenta  of  the  travelling 
carriage  be  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, arrangements  may  be  made  at 
Perugia  for  the  excursion ;  the  carriage 
may  be  sent  on  to  Spello  or  to  Foligno, 
and  a  light  carriage  of  the  country 
hired  to  ascend  the  mountain ;  it 
might  then  proceed  to  either  of  those 
places  by  the  excellent  road  which 
lieads  direct  from  Assist  to  Spello, 
without  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Gli  Angel i.  There  are  no  inns  at 
Assisi  worthy  of  the  name;  the  Lo- 
eaiida  below,  avoiding  the  tedious 
ascent  of  the  hill,  is  La  Pabmba  ;  in 
the  upper  town,  tiie  best  appears  to  be 
that  of  Coloneili,  near  the  Piazza  di 
Sta.  Chiara. 

Assisi  is  the  sanctuary  of  early 
Italian  art,  and  the  scene  of  those 
triumphs  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante 
has  given  immortality : 

**  Credette  Cimabae  nella  pintura 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido. 
Si  che  la  fama  di  colai  i  uacara." 

Purg.,  xi.  94. 

Surrounded   by   its   battlements    and 
towers,   and  commanded  by  its  lofty 
and  ruined  citadel,  with  its  long  line  of 
aqueducts  stretching  across  the  moun* 
tain,  Assisi  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenes  in  Italy.     Its  interest 
will  be  increased  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Italian  scholar   by  the  beautiful 
description  of  Dante : 
"  Intra  Tupino  e  Tacqua.  che  discende 
Dal  colle  «letto  dal  beato  Ubaldo, 
Fertile  costu  di  alto  monte  pende, 
Onde  Perugia  sente  freddo  e  caldo 
Da  Porta  Sole,  *i  dirieto  le  piange 
Per  greve  k^o^o  Nocera  con  GiuUdo. 
Di  qiiella  costa  \k,  dov'ella  frange 
Piu  sua  rattezza,  nacque  al  mondo  au 
sole. 


milk,  which  add  in  some  measure  to 
the  picturesque  character  of  its  scenery. 
Farther  on,  the  road  crosses  the  Tescia 
and  the  Chiagio,  which  unite  below 
the  two  bridges  and  fall  into  the  Tiber. 
The  little  village  of  Bastia,  near  this 
spot,  has  in  the  choir  of  its  church  an 
altarpiece  composed  of  several  small 
ptctnies,  by  Niccolo  Abmno^  with  the 
date  1499.  Passing  thence  over  a 
fertile  and  level  plain,  we  reach  Sta. 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  miles  from  Perugia. 
i  1  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  the  first 

\  post-station  from  Perugia.  [A  third 
horsa  is  required  by  the  tariff  for  car- 
riages with  three  horses,  and  two  for 
carriages  with  four  or  six  horses,  from 
this  place  to  Perugia,  but  notvice  vend. 
The  inn  here  is  generally  the  place 
where  the  vetturiiii  stop  to  bait.] 

This  station  takes  its  name  ftrom  the 
majestic  church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  built  from  the  designs  of  Vig- 
j  nola,  by  Galeasso  Alessi  and  Giulio 
Danti,  to  protect  the  small  Gothic 
chapel  in  which  St.  Francis  laid  tlie 
foundation  of  his  order  and  drew  up 
its  Ailes.  The  ground  occupied  by 
the  original  building  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Benedictines,  a  circum- 
.  stance  which  gave  to  the  present  church 
the  additional  name  of  Portioncula. 
During  the  earthquake  of  1832  the 
church  was  almost  wholly  ruined,  the 
cupola  and  tower  were  destroyed,  the 
roof  opened,  and  many  of  its  columns 
gave  way.  Previously  to  this  catas- 
trojthe  it  was  the  object  of  general  ad- 
miration for  the  flue  effect  produced 
I  by  a  nave  unbroken  by  windows,  and 
by  the  boldness  of  its  cupula.  It  is 
now  remarkable  for  its  great  fresco,  re- 
presenting the  Vision  of  St.  Francis, 
regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  the 
modem  German  master  Overbeck,  The 
I  Stanza  di  S.  Francesco  is  also  remark- 
I  able  for  its  frescoes  of  the  Companions 
of  the  Saint,  a  series  of  very  beautiful 
figures  by  Lo  Spagna, 

Excursion  to  Assisi. 
At  this  place  a  road  branches  off  to 
distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 


Gome  fa  questo  tal  yolta  di  Grange. 
Perd  chi  di  esso  loco  ta  parole, 
Nitn  dica  Assesi,  cho  direblie  corto. 
Ma  Oriente,  se  propria  dir  vuole." 

Ptir..  xi.  43. 
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The  Saffro  Comftnto  belongs  to  the 
order  of  tiie  SS.  Apostoli,  one  of  the 
reformed  orders  which  have  ipmng 
from  the  original  foundation  of  St. 
Francis.  The  brethren  of  this  order 
are  all  pouiekntiy  an(Ltheir  easy  circum> 
stances,  added  to  toe  general  clean- 
liness of  their  establishment,  offer  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  poverty  incul- 
cated by  their  great  founder.  It  is  an 
immense  building,  and  within  its  walls 
were  collected  in  former  times  a  larger 
number  of  monks  than  even  in  the 
great  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  It 
was  begun  in  1228,  by  the  German  ar« 
chitect  Jacopo  Tedesco,  better  known  as 
Jacopo  di  LapOj  the  father  of  Amolfo, 
and  was  Bnisfaed  in  two  years.  It  ^as 
two  conventual  churches,  piled  one  over 
the  other ;  or,  if  we  include  the  subter- 
ranean chnrch  excavated  to  receive  the 
body  Iff  St.  Francis,  their  number  may 
be  said  to  be  three.  The  German  ar- 
chitect was  sent  to  Fra  Elia,  the  ge- 
neral of  the  order,  by  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick II. ;  and  hence  these  buildings, 
as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  where 
the  foreign  introduction  of  die  Gothic 
can  be  established,  have  a  peculiar 
value  in  the  history  of  architecture. 

The  first  object  which  engages  at- 
tention is  the  entrance,  consisting  of  a 
fine  pointed  arch  divided  into  two 
doorways ;  above  it  is  a  wheel  window 
richly  worked  in  red  and  white  marble, 
of  which  the  church  is  chiefly  built  in 
the  tessellated  style. 

The  Upper  Church  is  a  fine  and  un- 
mutilated  specimen  of  Gothic,  with  a 
pentagonal  choir,  and  lancet  windows 
filled  with  painted  glass  of  the  richest 
colours,  executed,  at  the  order  of  Six- 
tus  IV.,  by  Fra  Francesco  di  Terra- 
nova  in  1476,  and  by  Lodovico  da 
Udine  in  1486.  The  roof  is  painted 
by  Cimabue,  the  Ennius  of  painting,  as 
lianzi  calls  him.  It  consists  of  five 
compartments,  three  of  which  are  or- 
namented with  figures,  and  two  with 
gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  The  best 
preserved  painting  on  the  roof  is  that 
representing  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Church ;  the  four  Evangelists  over  the 
choir  have   almost   disappeared,  but 


the  medallions,  with  figures  of  Christ, 
the  Madonna,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  Francis,  with  the  foliage,  vases,  and  - 
other  ornaments  which  surround  theno, 
are  still  traceable.  On  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  this  nave  is  a  series 
of  paintings  by  Cimabm,  representing 
various  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, from  the  Creation  to  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  walls  represents  in  twenty  ^eight  com- 
partments the  different  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Francis ;  they  bear  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  being  the  work  of  the  school 
of  Cimabue,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  attributed  to  Giotto,  Behind  the 
altar,  the  frescoes  forming  the  decora^ 
tions  round  the  window  are  attributed 
to  Gnenta  da  Pisa,  In  the  angles  of 
the  nave  are  Gothic  galleries,  which 
appear  to  have  originally  been  carried 
round  the  naye.  In  the  choir  are  102 
seats,  the  whole  of  which  were  carved 
with  extraordinary  facility  of  style  by 
a  monk  of  the  convent,  Fra  Domenico 
di  San  Severino,  at  the  expense  of 
Francesco  Sansoni,  the  generad  of  the 
order  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  campanile  of  this  church  b 
a  massive  pile,  with  stairs  a  coreftntt, 
which  those  who  are  desirous  of  en- 
joying the  view  from  the  summit  will 
be  glad  to  meet  with. 

Under  the  portico  leading  to  the  Lower 
or  Middle  Church  is  a  painting  of  the 
Virgin,  St., Francis,  and  other  Saints^ 
attributed  to  Lo  Spagna,  On  descend- 
ing into  this  church  it  has  a  gloomy  and 
low  appearance :  but  it  contains  trea- 
sures enough  to  justify  the  title  of  mu* 
seum.  The  four  triangular  compart- 
ments of  the  vault  are  occupied  with 
large  paintings  by  Giotto,  in  which  the 
great  painter  has  represented  the  three 
principal  virtues  practised  by  St  Fran- 
cis, namely.  Poverty,  Chastity,  and 
Obedience,  and  his  glorification.  They 
are  by  far  the  finest  frescoes  of  Giotto 
at  Assisi,  and  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  influence  exercised  upon  him  by 
the  allegorical  descriptions  of  his  friend 
Dante.  The  first  virtue,  Poverty,  shows 
this  in  a  striking  manner ;  Poverty  ap- 
pears as  a  woman   standing    among 
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Vln^egnoj  and  are  perhaps  to  be  con- 
lidered  his  finest  works ;  m  the  '<  Dis- 
puta,**  AdoM  Dtmi  has  introduced  his 
own  portrait  as  an  Old  Man.  The 
g^raceful  and  expressive  altarpiece,  re- 
presenting the  M|^onna  and  Child 
throned,  with  three  saints  on  each  side, 
is  byLo  SpagtM^  the  celebrated  scholar 
of  Perugino.  The  chapel  of  S.  Antonio 
di  Padova,  formerly,  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  Urbino,  was  originally  co- 
vered with  the  works  of  Giottino,  but, 
the  roof  having  fallen  in,  they  were  de- 
stroyed, and  replaced  by  the  present 
frescoes  by  Cesare  Sermei,  an  artist  of 
Orvieto,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  church  still  preserves, 
however,  an  example  of  Giattinot — the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  chapel 
of  Sta.  Bonaventura,  or  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maddalena,  is  rich  in  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  Life  of  the  Magdalen,  by 
Buffalmacco,  The  chapel  of  S.  Mar- 
tino  has  a  vault  covered  with  fres* 
coes,  attributed  by  some  to  Giotto  (?), 
by  others,  with  more  probability,  to 
Simone  Memmi.  The  chapel  of  the  SS. 
Crocifiuo  was  built  in  1354,  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Albornoz,  who  is 
said  to  be  buried  here,  the  body  having 
been  brought  hither  from  Vitbbo, 
where  he  died  in  1367.  Its  paintings 
are  supposed  to  be  by  Pace  da  Faenza^ 
a  scholar  of  Giotto.  Vasari  says  that 
this  chapel  was  painted  by  Buffal- 
macco, and  that  he  was  lit)erally  re- 
warded by  the  cardinal ;  the  value  of 
this  statement  will  be  shown  by  the 
simple  fact  that  Buffalmacco,  whose 
death  Vasari  himself  places  in  1340, 
died  fourteen  years  before  the  chapel 
was  founded.  The  chapel  of  S.  An- 
tonio Abate,  originally  painted  by 
Pace  da  Faenza,  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  damp ;  its  present  frescoes  are 
of  much  later  date,  but  their  author- 
ship is  uncertain.  It  contains  two  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  family  of 
Blasco,  dukes  of  Spuleto,  with  an 
epitaph  in  Latin  hexameters.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  church,  on  the  right 
hand,  is  a  monument  beaiing  the  arms 
of  the  Cerchi  family  of  Florence,  and 
upon  it  is  a  porphyry  vase,  said  to  have 
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thoTBt,  whom  Christ  give*  in  marriage 
to  St  Francis.  In  the  second,  Chastity 
is  represented  as  a  young  female  sitting 
in  a  strong  fortiess,  to  which  St.  Francis 
is  leading  several  monks,  &o.  In  the 
fhird,  Obedience  is  represented  with  a 
yoke,  but  wrapped  up  in  allegorical 
emblems  which  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. In  the  fourth,  St.  Francis  is 
seated  on  a  throne  holding  the  cross 
and  the  rules  of  the  order,  while  hosts 
of  angels  sing  his  praises.  In  the  cross- 
aisle  H  the  celebrated  Crucifixion,  by 
Pktro  CavaUinOy  the  pupil  of  Giotto, 
admired  by  Michael  Angelo  for  its 
grandeur.  It  was  painted  for  Gualtier 
de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  during  his 
temporary  elevation  as  captain  of  the 
Florentine  republic,  in  1342.  It  is 
the  finest  work  extant  by  this  master ; 
the  afflicted  angels  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  composition,  and  the  group  of 
horsemen,  soldiers,  &c.,  in  the  lower 
portion,  are  full  of  expression  and 
feeling.  The  portrait  of  Cavallino, 
with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  his  hands 
clasped  in  adoration,  is  below  it.  In 
the  southern  transept  are  several  paint- 
ings attributed  to  Puedo  Capanna, 
another  scholar  of  Giotto ;  they  repre- 

I  sent  the  Last  Supper,  the  Capture  of 
Christ,  the  Flagellation,  and  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross ;  and  on  the  wall,  by 

i  the  same  painter,  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  the  Entombment,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata.  In  the  other  transept 
are  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by 
Jacopo  Gaddiy  said  to  have  been  ad- 
mired by  Raphael ;  and  various  events 
in  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple,  and  the  Flight  out  of 
Egypt,  all  of  which  are  attributed  to 
Gwvanni  da  Melano,  the  pupil  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  flourished  about 
136.5.  The  chapel  of  S.  Lodovico,  or 
of  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  sometimes 
called  also  the  chapel  of  S.  Stefano, 
has  a  vault  painted  by  Adone  Dom, 
and  by  Andrea  Luigt,  or  L*Ingegrto, 
the  able  pupil  of  Perugino.  The  tour 
Prophets,  and  the  four  Sibyls,  are  by 
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been  a  present  from  Hecuba  di  Lusig- 
nano,  the  reputed  queen  of  Cyprus, 
who  has  been  supposed  to  be  buried 
near  it  in  a  magniticent  mausoleum  by 
Fuccio  Fioreutino,  in  1240.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  great  obscurity 
about  this  tomb;  the  crowned  head 
is  a  sufficient  indication  of  royalty,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  sitting  statue  is  little 
in  accordance  with  feminine  grace  or 
the  dignity  of  a  queen.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  more  probably  that 
of  Giovanni  de'  Conti  di  Brenne,  king 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  St.  Francis, 
who  entered  the  order  and  died  in 
1237 ;  and  that  his  daughter  Maria  de 
Lusignan,  princess  of  Antioch,  sister  of 
Yolaiida,  wife  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
II.,  erected  this  monument  to  his  me- 
mory The  walls  near  it  are  covered 
with  the  remains  of  frescoes,  said  to  be 
painted  by  Greek  artists.  In  the  sap 
cristy  is  a  curious  portrait  of  St.  Francis, 
attributed  to  Giunta  da  Pita,  Con- 
siderable speculation  has  been  excited 
in  regard  to  the  precise  spot  in  this 
church  where  the  illustrious  Ghibeline 
general  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Guido 
di  Montefeltro,  was  buried.  Some 
doubt,  indeed,  exists  whether  the  body 
was  not  removed  from  Assisi  by  his 
son  Federigo.  After  a  brilliant  career 
of  military  glory,  this  celebrated  cap- 
tain, charmed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
St.  Francis,  retired  to  Assisi  and  as- 
sumed the  vows  and  habit  of  the  new 
order.  From  this  seclusion  he  was 
summoned  to  Anagni  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  the 
advantage  of  his  councils  during  his 
contests  with  the  house  of  Colonna, 
that  he  promised  him  plenary  indul- 
gence if  he  would  assist  in  reducing 
Palestrina,  th^  feudal  stronghold  of  that 
noble  family.  Guido  stipulated  for  a 
more  express  absolution  for  any  crime 
he  might  commit  in  giving  thisadvice, 
and  then  suggested  the  perfidious  po- 
licy of  promising  much  and  performing 
little: 
'  *  Liuiga  promeaia  con  lo  attender  oorto.** 
JnJ,  uvU. 
Ailer  this  Guido  retired  again  to  this 
coDTent,  and  died  here  in  1298,  Dante 


has  punished  him  for  this  treason  by 
puttmg  him  in  the  Inferno,  because 
his  absolution  preceded  his  penitence, 
and  was  therefore  null.  Below  this 
church  is  a  chamber  excavated  in  the 
rock,  which  has  been  sometimes  called 
the  Tkird  Church.  It  contains  the  body 
of  St.  Francis,  which  was  discovered 
here  in  December  1818,  and  a^in 
deposited  in  its  sepulchre  of  trarertine, 
after  it  had  been  formally  acknow- 
ledged by  a  deputation  of  cardinals 
and  prelates.  It  is  supported  bj  the 
solid  rock,  which  was  left  standing  for 
the  purpose,  while  the  church  was  ex- 
cavated around  it.  The  whole  is  in- 
closed by  an  iron  palisade;  but  the 
general  air  of  the  mausoleum  is  too 
modem,  and  perhaps  too  obtrusive,  for 
so  great  a  tomb. 

The  convent  and  its  cloisters  are 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
church ;  a  series  of  heads  of  eminent 
Franciscans  by  Adone  Doni  presents 
some  interesting  studies;  and  in  the 
refectory  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  Last 
Supper,  by  SoUmene. 

The  church  of  Sia,  Chiara,  built 
by  Fra  Filippo  da  Campello,  the  pupil 
of  Jacopo  da  Lapo,  in  1253,  a  few 
years  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint^ 
still  retains  its  fine  wheel  window ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  church, 
which  was  in  the  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  painted  internally 
by  Giotto,  has  been  replaced  by  mo- 
dem innovations.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  as  containing  the  body  of  St, 
Clare,  the  first  abbess  of  the  Clares,  the 
celebrated  maiden  whom  the  enthu- 
siasm of  St.  Francis  induced  to  re- 
nounce her  family  and  riches,  and 
whose  hair  he  cut  off  with  his  own 
hand.  She  is  buried  under  the  high 
altar.  The  side  wings  still  retain 
some  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of 
St  Clare,  attributed  to  Giotto^  but  pro- 
bably executed  by  his  able  imitator 
Giottino. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Rn- 
finus,  its  first  bishop^  under  Fabian  I., 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  its  crypt  from  1028 ;  it 
was  modernised  by  Galeasso  Alessi  in 
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AsBisi  has  tome  celebrity  for  iti  ma- 
nufactory of  needles  and  iron  files. 
The  annual  quantity  of  needles  it  pro* 
duces  is  about  4000  lbs. 

[A  new  bnuMsh  road  in  excellent  con- 
dition leads  from  Assisi  into  the  high 
Roman  road  near  Speilo,  without  re- 
turning  to  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli. 
The  distance  to  Foligno  is  somewhat 
less  dian  ten  miles.  Travellers  from 
Rome  to  Florence  should  make  at  Fo- 
ligno the  arrangements  recommended 
in  a  previous  page  for  seeing  Assisi. 
They  might  thus  diverge  from  the  high 
road  at  Speilo,  and  rejoin  tlieir  travel- 
ling carriage  at  Gli  Angeli.] 


the  sixteenth  century,  but  retsiins  its 
Gothic  front.  An  ancient  marble  sar- 
cophagus serves  as  the  high  altar.  The 
Pieta,  which  Vasari  says  was  painted 
for  this  church  by  Niccoio  AkmHo,  has 
been  destroyed. 

The  church  called  the  Chieta  Nvwa 
is  remarkable  as  occupying  the  site  of 
the  house  in  which  St.  Francis  was 
born.  The  apartment  is  still  shown  in 
which  his  father  confined  him  under 
the  belief  that  his  devotion  and  his 
charities  were  acts  of  madness. 

In  the  Piazza  is  the  magnificent 
portico  of  the  ancient  TempU  of  Mi* 
nervaj  it  consists  of  six  fluted  columns 
and  a  pediment,  beneath  which  some 
fragments  of  antiquity  and  inscriptions 
have  been  collected  fur  preservation. 
The  ruin  has  been  attached  to  a  church, 
to  which  it  has  given  the  name  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Minerva. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Caterina  is  re^ 
markable  for  the  remains  of  paintings 
on  its  exterior  by  MartinelU  (1422),  and 
in  the  interior  fur  the  works  of  Matteo 
da  Chtaido  and  Pietro  Antonio  da  Fu' 
ligno. 

The  church  of  <Si.  Pietro  deserves 
mention  among  the  architectural  re- 
j  mains  of  Assisi,  for  the  three  wheel 
^  windows  which  still  remain  of  its  ori- 
ginal and  imposing  Gothic. 

At  the  Convent  of  &  Dawnano  are 
preserved  the  relics  of  Sta.  Clara; 
within  its  walls  the  church  tradition 
states  that  she  performed  many  of  her 
miracles.  In  the  dormitory  is  a  door 
now  walled  up,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  repulsed  the  Saracens,  who  were 
on  the  point  of  scaling  the  convent. 

Assisi,  independent  of  the  interest  it 
derives  from  St.  Francis,  is  remarkable 
as  the  birthplace  of  Metastasio.  It  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  a.d. 
240.  The  population,  by  the  returns 
of  1833,  was  5981. 

The  great  fair  of  Assisi  begins  on  the 
dlst  July  and  ends  on  the  Jst  August, 
during  wliich  time  the  indulgences 
granted  draw  people  from  all  parts  of 
Catholic  Europe.  Another  fair  takes 
place  on  the  4th  October,  at  the  festival 
of  St*  Francis. 


Leaving  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli, 
the  road  traverses  the  plain  to  Foligno, 
passing  on  the  left  hand  the  ancient 
town  of  Speilo,  erroneously  considered 
the  birthplace  of  Proper tius.  who  tells 
us  himself  that^ie  was  bom  at  Mevania, 
as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

SptUo  (the  Colonia  Julia  Hispellum 
of  the  Romans).  The  road  passes 
round  the  walls  of  the  town.  By  the 
side  of  an  ancient  gate,  before  arriving 
at  the  modem  entrance  to  the  town,  is 
an  inscription  recording  the  fabulous 
exploits  of  Orlando.  The  Roman 
gate  surmounted  by  three  figures  is 
well  preserved,  and  is  still  called  the 
Porta  Veneris.  The  streets  of  Speilo 
are  very  narrow  and  irregular,  and  are 
mostly  paved  with  brick.  The  Gothic 
Cathairal  of  8.  M.  Maggiore  contains 
a  work  of  great  beauty  by  PeruginOy  a 
Pieti,  with  his  name  and  the  date 
1521 ;  on  the  reverse  are  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  two  saints,  said  to  be 
likewise  by  Perugino.  In  a  chapel  on 
on  the  left  are  the  three  large  frescoes 
by  Piniuricchio,  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, a  very  beautiful  but  some- 
what mechanical  painting;  the  Na- 
tivity, with  various  incidents,  such  as 
the  approach  of  the  Magi,  and  a  fine 
landscape  bearing  a  great  similarity  in 
point  of  execution  to  the  Van  £ych  at 
Munich;  Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  series  of  fine  groups  with 
highly  finished  headsc^  On  the  righ^ 
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the  entrance  is  a  Roman  tomb  with  bas- 
reliefs  representing  an  equestrian  figure 
and  an  inscription ;  it  is  now  used  as  a 
vase  for  huly  water,  "^be  Franciscan 
church  of  S.  Lortnz^  consecrated  by 
Gregory  IX.  in  1228,  contains  a  large 
altarpiece  by  Pinturicckio,  representing 
the  Madonna  and  Child  throned,  with 
several  saints  in  adoration,  and  St. 
John  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  writing 
the  "  Ecce  Agnus  **  on  the  ribbon  of 
his  cross :  a  charming  composition ;  the 
St  John  has  been  attributed  to  Raphael. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  Spello,  a 
house  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ^  Casa 
di  Properzio,"  and  gives  name  to  the 
street:  even  the  tomb  (?)  of  the  poet  is 
shown  under  its  lower  apartments,  so 
determined  are  the  inhabitants  to  claim 
him  as  their  own.  There  are  also  some 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre  and  some  re- 
mains of  an  arch  in  the  Via  dell'  Arco, 
with  the  i ascription  r.  divi;  it  is  said 
by  Calindri  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Opilius  Macrinus. 

Before  arriving  at  Foligno,  the  To- 
pino.  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  crossed. 

1  Foligno  ( fnn» :  La  Posta,  best ; 
Grande  Albergo).  The  ancient  Fulgi* 
nium,  a  place  of  some  importance  at 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  Umbrian 
cities.  During  the  middle  ages  it  long 
maintained  its  independence,  but  was 
at  last  reduced  by  its  more  powerful 
neighbours;  in  1439  it  was  incor* 
porated  with  the  States  of  the  Church 
by  Card.  Vitelleschi  on  the  extinction 
of  the  Friaci  family.  It  is  an  active 
and  industrious  episcopal  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  and  has  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  States  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  woollens,  parchment,  and  wax 
candles.  The  town  was  nearly  ruined 
by  the  earthquakes  of  1831  and  1832; 
and  many  of  its  buildings  still  bear 
evidence  of  their  ravages.  The  Cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Felician,  has 
preserved  its  Gothic  front  and  pointed 
doorway,  with  the  two  lions  of  red  mar- 
ble; the  interior  has  been  modertiised, 
and  has  a  Baldacchino  in  imitation  of 
that  in  St.  Peter's.  The  Church  of 
the  Omtene,  with  a  cupola  by  Bra- 
mante,  was  remarkable  in  former  days 


for  tiie  celebrated  picture  by  Raphael 
called,  from  the  town,  the  <^  Madonna  di 
Foligno,"  and  now  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Vatican.  The  church  contains  a 
Madonna  said  to  be  by  Perugino  (?), 
and  a  picture  attributed  to  Lodovico 
Caraccij  representing  our  Saviour  dis- 
covering himself  to  his  disciples  by 
the  breaking  of  bread.  The  Church  of 
S.  Niocold  preserves  some  pictures  by 
Niccold  AbmnOf  a  native  of  this  town, 
and  there  are  other  remains  of  the  same 
master  to  be  traced  in  some  of  the  other 
churches.  The  Palazzo  ■  Comunale  is 
a  fine  building  recently  constructed  in 
the  Ionic  style.  The  Corso,  called  the 
Capopia,  affords  an  agreeable  walk  for 
the  citizens  along  the  ancient  walls. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Foligno,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Topino  and  the  Tinia, 
is  Bevagna,  which  still  retains  the 
traces  of  its  ancient  name  Mevania, 
celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets  for  the 
richness  of  its  pastures,  and  still  fa- 
mous for  the  finest  breed  of  white 
cattle.  **  Strabo  mentions  Mevania  as 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
Umbria.  Here  Vitellius  took  post  as 
if  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  for 
the  empire  against  Vespasian,  but  soon 
after  withdrew  his  forces.  If  its  walls, 
as  Pliny  says,  were  of  brick,  it  could 
not  be  capable  of  much  resistance.  This 
city  is  further  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  he 
himself  informs  us." — Df\  Cramer, 

On  the  hill  above  Bevagna  is  the 
little  town  of  Moniefaicoj  remarkable 
for  two  pictures  by  Benozzo  Oozzoli; 
they  are  in  the  churches  of  S.  Fortu- 
nato  and  S.  Francesco. 

[The  road  from  Perugia  falls  into 
the  Flaminian  Way  at  Foligno  (Route 
16).  Another  excellent  road  leads  to 
Ancona,  by  Tolentino,  Macerata,  and 
Loreto.     (Route  15.)] 

On  leaving  Foli^o  for  Rome,  we 
enter  the  Via  Flammia,  and  follow  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  journey* 
After  passing  S.  Eraclio  we  cross  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  Delega- 
tion of  Perugia  from  that  of  Spoleto. 

The  road  soon  enten  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Clitumnus,  V  ^  f^me  of 
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wbieV'  >S7*  I^*  CfBxncr,  *<  is  united, 
by  the  poetry  of.  Virgil,  with  the 
triumphs  of  RonM  and  the  Capitol 
itself:" 

"  Hinc  alb!,  Clitumne,  gregea,  et  maacima 
tanrus 
Victina,  «Bpe  too  i>6rAiii  flumine  aeroi 
Bomanua  ad  templa  defim  duxere  trium- 


phos.* 


Oeorg.t  ii.  146. 


A  boot  midway  between  Foligno  and 
Le  Vene,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
mountun  on  the  left,  ig  the  little  town 
of  Tretn,  the  Trebia  of  Pliny. 

Shortly  before  arriving  at  Le  Vene, 
on  the  right,  is  the  small  ancient  temple 
supposed  to  be  the  one  described  by 
Pliny  as  dedicated  to  the  river>god 
Clitumnus.  The  road  passes  at  the 
back  of  the  temple,  which  travellers 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  as  they 
may  otherwise  pass  without  noticing  it. 
The  river  which  rises  near  it  is  still 
called  the  Ciitunnit,  There  are,  however, 
some  points  connected  with  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  temple  which  require  to 
be  noticed.  The  temple  itself  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  being  an  ancient 
edifice  in  his  day ;  and  antiquaries 
and  architects  agree  in  regarding  the 
present  building  as  much  more  recent, 
bearing  evidence  of  the  corruption  of 
art,  and  probably  not  more  ancient  than 
the  time  of  Constantine.  Sir  John  Hub- 
house  has  endeavoured  to  meet  some 
of  the  objections  by  showing  that,  when 
the  temple  was  converted  into  a  char 
pel,  the  interior  was  modernised.  ^*  The 
temple,"  says  a  goodautliority  on  such 
points,  '<  can  hardly  be  that  structure 
which  the  younger  Pliny  describes  as 
ancient  even  in  his  time ;  for,  instead  of 
columns  bescaratcbed  with  the  nonsense 
of  an  album,  here  are  columns  coupled 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  with  those 
on  the  antes,  a  thing  not  found  in  any 
classical  antiquity;  here  are  spiral 
columns,  which,  so  far  from  being  char 
lacters  of  early  art,  are  corruptions  of 
its  decline."— For<yM. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  exist- 
ing building  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered to  mark  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Pliny;  and  English  travellers 
will  doubtless  give  due  weight  to  the 


tradition  which  has  been  accepted  and 
celebrated  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Byron.  The  temple  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Salvadore. 

**  But  thoa,   Clitumnus!  in   thy  sweetcgt 

wave 
Of  the  moat  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  Uiem»  thou 

dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white 

stoer 
Grazes;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  1 
Aad  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Surely  that  stream   was    unprofaned  hy 

slaughters— 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest 

daughters  I 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  still. 
Of  saiall  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill. 
Its  memory  of  thee;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  curreufs  calmness;  oft  ftom  out  it 

leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revf  Is  in  thy  ^lassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter  d  water-my 

sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells 

its  bubbling  tales."        Chiide  Harold. 

1  Le  Vene,  a  post-house.  Close 
to  this  spot  is  the  source  of  the  Cli* 
tumnus;  it  issues  in  one  body  from 
the  Apennine  limestone  in  a  consi- 
derable stream  of  pure  crystal  water. 

The  approach  to  Spoleto  is  extremely 
beautiful.  It  *'  offers  a  rich  promise  of 
enjoyment  to  the  picturesque  traveller, 
in  its  towers,  castles,  and  forest  back- 
ground ;  and  few  places  afford  so  many 
grand  and  beautiful  objects  for  the 
sketch-book:  its  old  fortress,  and  its 
vast  aqueduct,  one  of  the  loftiest  known, 
spanning  a  ravine  in  which  it  is  a  sin- 
gularly fine  object  when  seen  from  the 
variolis  heights,  make  up,  with  the 
beautiful  country  around  them,  some 
of  the  very  finest  landscapes  in  nature.'' 
Brochedon. 

1  Spoleto  (/nii,  La  Posts,  very  to- 
lerable). This  ancient  city  is  the  ca- 
pital of  the  fift:h  Delegation  of  the 
Papal  States,  embracing  a  superficial 
extent  of  150  square  leagues,  and  a 
population  of  116,759  souls.  The  city 
itself,  by  the  returns  of  1833,  has  a 
population  of  6115.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  archbishopric  for  thevunited  diocer 
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of  Spoleto,  Bevagna,  and  Treri  j  its 
bishopric  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
St.  Peter,  the  first  bishop  being  St. 
Brizio,  A.D.  50.  The  three  dioceses 
were  erected  into  an  archbishopric  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1827.  Spoleto  has 
the  second  manufactory  of  woollens  in 
the  Papal  States,  being  next  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  Rome. 

Spoleto  was  the  Spoletmm  of  the  Ro- 
mans,** colonised  a.u.c.  612.  Twenty- 
five  years  afterwards  it  withstood,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  the  attack  of  Hannibal, 
who  was  on  his  march  through  Umbria, 
after  the  battle  of  1  hrasymene.  This 
resistance  had  the  effect  of  checking 
the  advance  of  the  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral towards  Rome,  and  compelled 
him  to  draw  off  his  forces  into  Pice- 
num.  It  should  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  Polybius  makes  no  mention 
of  this  attack  upon  Spoleto,  but  ex- 
pressly states  that  it  was  not  Hannibal's 
intention  to  approach  Rome  at  that 
time,  but  to  lead  his  array  to  the 
sea-coast.  Spoletium  appears  to  have 
ranked  high  among  the  municipal  cities 
of  Italy,  but  it  suffered  severely  from 
proscription  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla." — Dr,  Cramer. 

During  the  middle  ages  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  were  the  two  first  Lombard 
States  which  established  a  duchy  with 
a  kind  of  independent  sovereignty. 
While  that  of  Benevento,  which  set  the 
first  example,  had  spread  over  half  of 
the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  Spoleto 
included  within  her  territory  nearly 
the  whole  of  Umbria.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lombard  kingdom  by 
Charlemagne,  the  dukes  of  Spoleto, 
like  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy, 
became  vassals  of  the  empire ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  they  re-asserted 
their  independence,  and  exercised  their 
ancient  Lombard  rights.  About  the 
time  of  Hildebrand,  the  countess  Ma- 
tilda of  Tuscany  had  bequeathed  to  the 
Holy  See  her  extensive  fiefs  of  the 
March  of  Ancona  and  the  duchy  of 
Spoleto;  notwithstanding  which, Spoleto 
continued  to  preserve  its  municipal  go- 
vernment, and  indeed  maintained  it 
«o  effectually,  that  the  popes  found  it 


neeessuy  -to  iMoe  speoific  decrees  tot 
depriving  it  of  ite  rights.  Among  the 
casualties  to  which  its  strong  position 
and  independent  government  exposed 
it  in  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  its  siege  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa;  the  citizens  sallied  from 
their  walls  and  gave  him  batde,  but 
they  fled  before  the  charge  of  the  Ger- 
man cavalry :  the  town  was  given  up 
to  pillage  for  two  days,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  perished  by  fire.  During 
the  events  which  followed  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  subsequent  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  Spoleto,  Perugia  and  the 
other  nei^ibouring  towns,  were  incor* 
porated  with  the  Roman  or  Tiberine 
republic. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  occupies  a  command- 
ing situation :  it  dates  from  the  period 
of  its  Lombard  dukes,  and  still  retains 
many  vestiges  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture.  The  five  Gothic  arches 
of  the  fa9ade  are  supported  by  Grecian 
columns,  introduced,  it  is  said,  from  the 
design  of  Bramante,  when  the  edifice  was 
modernised.  The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  griffins  and  arabesques,  and  at 
each  extremity  is  a  stone  pulpit  facing 
the  piazza.  Over  the  portico  is  a  large 
mosaic,  representing  the  Saviour  throned 
with  the  Virgin  and  St  John,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  painter,  SoUertws, 
with  the  date  1220,  a  work  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  revivaL 
The  central  Gothic  window  is  filled 
with  painted  glass,  and  bears  the  sym- 
bols of  the  four  evangelists.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  cathedral  is  also  interesting. 
In  the  choir  are  the  interesting  frescoes 
of  FilippoLippi,  representing  the  An> 
nunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Death  of 
the  Virgin,  and  her  Glorification ;  they 
are  said  to  have  suffered  from  restora- 
tions. The  choir  contains  the  tomb  oif 
this  painter,  who  died  here  in  1469, 
from  the  effects  of  poison  administered 
by  the  family  of  a  noble  lady,  Lucrezia 
Bieti,  whose  affections  he  had  won,  and 
whom  he  had  carried  off  from  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Margherita  at  Prato. 
His  monument  was  erected  by  Lorenzo 
I  de^  Medici,  after  an  ioeffeetoal  attempt 
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to  iadne«  fiie  ma^tratet  to  allow  him 
to  remore  the  ashes  of  Lippi  to  Flo- 
lence:  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Politian.  The  only  other  painting  to 
be  noticed  in  this  cathedial  is  a  Ma- 
donna by  Atmibak  Caraccif  much  in- 
jured by  reohit  attempts  to  restore  it. 
In  one  of  the  lateral  chapels  are  some 
carred  arabesques  in  wood.  The  font 
is  sculptured  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Life 
of  Christ :  the  octagonal  Baptistery, 
which  is  detached  from  the  cathedral,  is 
no  longer  used  for  its  original  purpose, 
I  The  Grothic  church  of  <S.  Domenico 
i  is  remarkable  lor  a  fine  copy  of  the 
'  Transfiguration,  which  the  inhabitants 
attribute  toGiMfio  iZomano.  The  Gothic 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  has  a  rich  door- 
way of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  col- 
legiate church  of  S.  Pietro,  outside  the 
I  (own,  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  Lombard  architecture ;  the  front 
is  notieed  by  Mr.  Hope  for  its  great 
profundi  of  sculpture. 

The  Palazzo  PMlico  contains  an  in- 
terestiDg  fresco  by  Ldi  Spagna,  formerly 
on  one  of  the  inner  walls  of  the 
citadel,  and  removed  here  for  better 
preservation. 

The  Piazza  della  Porta  Nuova  has  a 
small  Madonna,  with  a  blue  veil,  in 
fresco,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  pre- 
servatiosQ ;  it  was  painted  in  1502  by 
CnveiUy  a  native  artist 

The     Citadely    a    massive    building 
sunrounded  with  a  strong  rampart,  oc- 
'     copies  a  picturesque  and  commanding 
'     poution,   which  completely   overlooks 
the  town.     It  was    built   by    Theo- 
I     dmric,   destroyed    during    the  Gothic 
war,  and  repaired  by  Narses,  the  suc- 
cessor of    Belisarius.     It  was   subse- 
quently rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Albomoz, 
and  enlarged  by   Nicholas  V.    It  is 
now  used  as  a  prison.     According  to 
the  returns  published  by  the  govem- 
I     ment  in  1832,  it  will  hold  500  pri- 
soners ;  the  number  actually  confined 
at  that  time  was  436,  of  which  59  were 
for  homicides,  66  for  wounding,  181  for 
theft.    Of  this  number  none  were  con- 
1     fined  for  more  than  20  years;  affording 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  prisons  of 
CivitaVecdua,. where  no  many  are  im- 


prisoned for  life.  There  is  a  garrison 
here  of  about  200  soldiers,  and  some 
small  cannon.  The  view  from  the  castle 
walls  is  extremely  grand,  commanding 
the  vale  of  the  Ciitumnus,  and  reach- 
ing to  Assisi  and  Perugia.  Among 
the  foundations  of  the  castle,  near  the 
city  gate,  some  remains  of  the  poly- 
gonal walls  are  still  visible. 

The  Aqueduct  called  delle  Torre, 
crossing  the  deep  valley  which  separates 
the  almost  insulated  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built  from  the  opposite  moun- 
tains, serves  both  as  an  aqueduct  and 
a  bridge ;  it  is  supported  by  a  range  of 
ten  pointed  arches,  and  is  said  by  Ca- 
liudri  to  have  been  built  by  Theode- 
lapius  III.,  duke  of  Spoleto,  in  604. 
The  same  authority  gives  the  height  as 
81  metres  (about  243^  feet),  and  the 
length  as  205*98  (rather  more  than  615 
feet).  Scarcely  any  two  travellers  agree 
in  their  accounts  of  these  measure- 
ments, and-  therefore  the  authority  of 
Calindri,  the  celebrated  engineer  of 
Perugia,  and  author  of  the  *  Saggio 
Statistico  Storico'  of  the  Papal  States, 
may  be  considered  useful.  The  aque- 
duct, however,  bears  sufficient  evidence 
of  repairs  and  additions  long  subse- 
quently to  the  Lombard  times,  and  its 
substructions,  and  the  body  of  the  nine 
piers,  are  perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Lombard 
foundation. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Spoleto 
consist  of  the  arch  through  which  the 
street  is  carried,  called  the  Porta  Fvga 
and  Porta  tPAnnibaley  from  the  local 
tradition  that  Hannibal  was  repulsed  in 
his  attempt  to  force  it.  It  is  a  plain 
arch,  with  a  device  of  the  middle  ages, 
representing  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb. 
Some  of  the  churches  present  remains 
of  Roman  temples;  that  of  the  Croci' 
Jisso  is  supposed  to  preserve  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Concord;  in 
that  of  ^.  Andrea  the  fluted  marble 
columns,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Jupiter;  and  in  that  of  S*  Giuliano 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  theatre:  and  th 
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niin  still  calkd  the  Palace  of  Theo- 
doric.  Outside  the  city  gate  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  had  remaiQed  buried 
and  unknown  for  centuries,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  torrent  over  which  it 
was  erected  having  changed  its  bed, 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since ;  but 
unfortunately  the  authorities  have  re- 
cently allowed  it  to  be  again  buried, 
in  constructing  the  new  gate  leading  to 
the  Foligno  road. 

Behind  the  town,  picturesquely  si- 
tuated and  beautifully  wooded,  is 
Monte  Ijucoy  with  its  monastery  of  S. 
Giuliano,  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie,  and  its  numerous  hermit- 
ages. Monte  Luco  was  made  a  place 
of  religious  pilgrimage  by  St.  Isaac  of 
Syria,  a.d.  528,  and  it  has  since  had 
great  celebrity  among  the  monastic  es- 
tablishments of  Italy.  The  road  lead- 
ing to  it  commands  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  valley.  The 
monastery  dates  from  the-  tenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  great  attraction  of  the 
spot  is  its  beautiful  position,  and  its 
grove  of  oaks,  which  have  been  sin- 
gularly protected  and  preserved  by  the 
ancient  municipal  laws  of  Spoletb. 
One  of  these  fine  trees  is  said  to  be  not 
less  than  105  feet  high,  and  41  in  cir- 
cumference. 

[An  additional  horse  is  required  by 
the  tariff  between  Spoleto  and  La  Stret- 
tura,  both  ways.] 

On  leaving  Spoleto  the  road  winds 
over  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Monte 
Somma,  which  rises  at  this  pass  about 
3738  feet  above  the  sea.  The  liioun- 
tain  is  covered  with  small  forests  of 
ilex,  mixed  with  arborescent  heaths, 
and  presents  many  scenes  of  pictu* 
resque  interest.  The  descent  from  the 
summit  of  the  pass  to  Temi  is  much 
wilder  in  its  character.  In  former 
days  the  glen  was  famous  for  its  ban- 
ditti ;  it  is  now  infested  with  beggars. 
The  long  descent  at  length  brings  us 
into  the  plains  of  Tenii,  celebrated  in 
ancient  times  as  the  most  productive 
in  Italy,  and  still  so  fertile  that  the 
meadows  produce  several  successive 
crops  in  the  year,  precisely  as  they  did 
in  the  days  of  Pliny. 


1  La  Sirettura,  a  post-sfaBon  witb  a 
miserable  osteria.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  a  mile  distant,  is  a  large  house, 
called  the  Casa  del  Papa,  formerly  the 
villa  of  Leo  XII.,  who  built  it  a:s  his 
country  residence.  It  has  latterly  been 
used  as  an  inn,  and  is  about  to  be  sujv 
plied  with  additional  accommodations 
fcMT  travellers. 

1  Tern  I  (Jnnt:  £uropa;  La  For- 
tuna :  both  good).  This  interesting  little 
town,  occupying  the  site  of  ancient  In- 
teramna,  is  one  of  the  most  thriving 
secondary  towns  of  the  States  in  which 
the  woollen  and  silk  manufacture  has 
obtained  a  footing.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  9245  inhabitants.  It  claims 
the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Tacitus  the  historian,  and  of  the  em- 
Ijerors  Tacitus  and  Florian.  It  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  since  the 
year  138. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini.  Its 
altar  is  rich  in  marbles,  and  there  is  a 
small  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions 
preserved  tliere;  but  there  is  liUle  in 
this  or  the  other  churches  of  Temi  to 
require  notice. 

The  Antiquitiet  consist  of  some  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gardens 
of  the  episcopal  palace ;  of  a  temple  in 
the  circular  church  of  San  Salvador, 
called  by  the  local  antiquaries  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun ;  vestiges  of  another 
building,  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules, 
in  the  cells  of  the  college  of  San  Siro ; 
and  some  remains  of  baths  in  the  villa 
of  the  Spada  family.  Some  inscrip- 
tions are  also  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  great  interest  of  Temi  is  derived 
from  the  Ccuiuta  delle  Marmore^  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Italy,  and  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  the  "Falls  of 
Temi."  They  are  distant  about  five 
miles  from  the  town,  and  the  excuisiou 
will  occupy  three  or  four  hours,  or  more, 
as  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  traveller 
may  influence  him  to  prolong  his  visit. 
To  those  who  arc  desirous  of  enjoying 
the  scene  as  it  ought  to  be  enjoyed,  a 
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dtj  will  hardly  teem  too  much  to  d»* 
vote  to  the  excursion.  The  charges  for 
coDToyaace  are  ezorbitaat,  the  service 
being  a  monojwly  iti  the  hands  of  the 
postmaster,  conceded  to  him  by  govern- 
ment: a  light  canriage  for  two  persons 
hired  at  the  inn  costs  twenty-five  pauls ; 
each  extra  person  pays  live  pauls  more : 
so  tiiat  for  a  party  of  four  the  charge  is 
three  scudi  and  a  half.  The  cicerone 
expects  from  five  to  seven  pauls,.  and 
the  driver  five  pauls.  All  this  should 
be  arranged  with  the  landlord  before 

I  starting,  to  prevent  subsequent  imposi- 
tion.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that 
a  cicerone  from  the  inn  is  an  unneces- 
sary expense ;  for  the  traveller  is  beset 
by  scores  at  the  falls,  whom  a  paul  will 
content.  A  more  useful  provision  for 
the  excursion  is  a  store  of  bajoodti^  with- 
out which  there  is  no  escaping  from  the 
numerous  beggars  who  assail  the  tra- 
veller in  all  parts  of  the  valley. 

After  leaving  the  town,  the  road  for 
nearly  three  miles  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Nar,  follow  ing  the  high  road  between 
Temi  and  Rieti  as  far  as  Papigno,  a 
small  mountain  village,  where  a  road 
leading  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall  branches 
off.  The  road  then  ascends  the  hill,  and 

j       about  half  a  mile  from   the  summit 

,  reaches  the  spot  where  the  Velino  dashes 
over  the  precipice.  There  are  therefore 
two  points  of  view — ^that  from  above 
and  that  from  below,  seen  from  the 
opposite  side  uf  the  valley.     The  latter, 

L      or  the  lower  view,  is  by  far  the  best ; 

I  but  travellers  should  see  both,  and  ac- 
cordingly should  follow  the  directions 
of  the  guides,  and  go  to  the  upper  one 
first.  The  bed  of  the  river  above  the 
falls  is  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream  is  said  to  be 
seven  miles  an  hour.  After  seeing  the 
fall  from  the  summit,  the  next  point  oi 
view  is  that  a^orded  by  a  small  build- 
ing on  a  projecting  mass  of  rock,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  bottom,  and 
which  was  erected,  it  is  said,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Napoleon.  The  lower 
part  of  the  fall  is  not  visible  from  this 
point,  but  the  scene  notwithstanding  is 
full  of  grandeur.  A  path  leads  from 
this  building  down  the  valley  to  a  point 


where  the  Nar  is  oroMed  by  a  bridge, 
whence  a  road  on  the  opposite  bank 
leads  the  traveller  througo  groves  of 
ilex  to  the  point  where  he  finds  himself 
immediately  opposite  the  cataract  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  view  afforded  by 
this  side  of  the  valley,  particularly  from 
the  little  summer-house  in  the  side  of 
the  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  cataract  from  top  to  bottom  in 
all  its  magnificence.  Those  travellers 
who  have  only  time  for  one  view  should 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  There  is  another  point  of 
view  from  the  summit  of  this  hill  which 
shows  the  falls  in  relation  to  the  'sur- 
rounding country :  it  embraces  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  tlie 
mountains  behind  the  Pie  di  Luco,  de- 
scribed in  Route  33.  Those  tourists 
who  are  unable  to  master  the  ascent 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  remark- 
able view  which  it  commands  forms 
one  of  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Brock- 
edon's  new  work  on  Italy, — a  work  to 
which  every  tiaveller  will  recur  with 
pleasure,  as  containing  at  once  the  most 
interesting  and  the  fnost  highly  finished 
illustrations  of  Italy  which  have  yet 
been  published. 

The  Falls  of  Temi  have  been  so  fre- 
quently described,  that  we  shall  leave 
travellers  to  their  own  impressions, 
merely  adding  such  historical  and  other 
facts  as  may  be  useful,  and  quoting  the 
following  beautiful  passage  from  Lord 
Byron,  in  whose  judgment,  "either 
from  above  or  below,  they  are  worth 
all  the  cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzer- 
land put  together :  theStaubach,  Reich- 
eiibacfa,  Pisse  Vache,  Fall  of  Arpenaz, 
&c.,  are  rills  in  comparative  appear- 
ance :" 

"  The  roar  of  waters  1— from  the  headlonc 

hei<?ht 
Velino  dKaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
Tlie  fall  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mnss  foams  shakii^  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  I  where  they  iiowl  and 

hiss. 
And  boll  in  endless  torture;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  PhIej;ethon,  curls  ruund  the  rocks  of 

jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror 

set. 
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And  xnoantB  i&  fpnys  the  ikiei,  and  Ui«io« 

again 
Betorns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which 

round, 
With  ite  unemptied  dead  of  gentle  nin. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald: — how  pro- 
found 
The  gulf  1  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious 

bound. 
Crushing  the  cllffii.  which,  downward  worn 

and  rent 
With  his  enrce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a 

fearful  vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and 

shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale  :— 

Look  back  1 
Lo  !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread,— a  matchless 

cataract. 

Horribly  beautiful  \  but  on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glitterinj 

morn. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death- bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  un- 
shorn : 
Besembling.  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching   Madness   with   unalterable 


Lord  Byron,  in  a_note  to  these  stan- 
zas, remarks  the  singular  circumstance 
'Hhat  two  of  the  tiiiest  cascades  in 
Europe  should  be  artificial — this  of  the 
Veliuo,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli.'^ 

The  formation  of  this  cascade  was  the 
work  of  the  Romans.  The  valley  of  the 
Velinus  was  subject  to  frequent  inun- 
dations from  the  river,  which  was  so 
charged  with  calcareous  matter,  that  it 
filled  its  bed  with  deposits,  and  thus 
subjected  the  rich  plains  of  Rieti  to 
constant  overflows  from  the  lakes  which 
it  forms  at  that  part  of  its  course,  "  The 
drainage  of  the  stagnant  waters  pro- 
duced by  the  occasional  overflow  of 
these  lakes  and  of  the  river  was  first 
attempted  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the 
conqueror  of  the  Sabines  (b.c.  271). 
He  caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the 


Velioui,  through  which  tib»  wains  of 
that  river  were  carried  into  the  Nar 
over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  and  from  Taci- 
tus that  the  draining  of  the  Velinus 
and  Nar  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to 
disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of  Re- 
ate  and  Interamna.'*-^Z>r.  Cramer. 

In  these  disputes,  which  happened 
in  the  year  of  Rome  700,  Cicero  was 
consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ricti, 
who  erected  a  statue  to  him  for  his 
services.  For  about  1500  yean  froin 
its  first  construction  the  channel  con- 
tinued to  relieve  the  valley  of  its 
superabundant  water;  but  in  1400  it 
was  so  much  obstructed  that  tlie  peo- 
ple of  Rieti  opened  a  new  channel, 
which  affected  the  lower  valley  and 
inundated  Terni.  Braccio  di  Montone, 
the  lord  of  Perugia,  interposed,  and  had 
a  new  channel  constructed,  but  it  was 
of  little  service,  and  speedily  filled  up. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  inundations  either 
above  or  below  the  falls  gave  rise  to 
constant  contentions  between  the  two 
cities;  and  the  celebrated  architects 
Sangallo  and  Fontana  were  employed 
upon  the  works,  but  with  little  success. 
Fontana  adopted  the  old  Roman  chan- 
nel until  he  reached  the  obtuse  angle 
which  it  made  towards  the  precipice ; 
he  then  continued  the  channel  in  a 
straight  line,  so  that  the  waters  entered 
the  Nar  at  right  angles.  This  anrang«- 
ment,  added  to  the  contracted .  state  of 
the  Nar  at  that  point,  blocked  up  that 
river  with  the  masses  of  rock  brought 
down  by  the  Velino,  and  fresh  inunda- 
tions occurred  in  the  valley  of  Terni. 
This  was  not  corrected  until  1785,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  some 
further  measures  to  protect  the  land- 
holders of  Terni,  and  a  new  channel 
was  accordingly  cut,  by  which  the 
Yelino  is  brought  into  the  Nar  at  an 
oblique  angle,  which  has  obviated  the 
mischief  in  the  lower  valley,  and  secured 
the  effectual  drainage  of  the  plains  of 
Rieti. 

Considerable  difference  exists  as  to 
the  actual  height  of  the  falls.  Calindri, 
the  engineer,  in  his  great  work  on  the 
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Papal  States,  prm  it  as  375  metres,  or 
1230  English  feet;  Rieeardi,  of  Temi, 
the  ardiitect  of  the  Gaxsoli  theatre,  who 
is  more  likely,  as  a  resident  engineer 
and  architect,  to  haive  taken  greater  pains 
in  his  calculations,  estimates  the  upper 
&11  at  fifty  feet;  the  second,  or  the 
perpendicular  fall,  from  500  to  600 
feet;  and  the  long  sheet  of  foatn,  which 
forms  &e  third  fall,  extending  from  the 
haas  fd  the  second  to  the  Nar,  at  240 
feet:  making  a  total  height  of  between 
800  and  900  feet  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  remark,  that  no  two  English  writers 
i^pree  on  this  subject,  and  ^at  some  of 
them  have  estimated  it  below  300  feet, 
fbrgctfiil  of  the  great  di£Biculty  of  form- 
ing a  correct  judgment  where  there  is 
no  known  standard  of  comparison,  and 
where  the  surrounding  scenery  is  in 
keeping  with  the  grand  scale  of  the  fall 
itself.  The  Italian  authorities,  with  few 
exceptions,  estimate  it  about  1000  feet ; 
but  perhaps  the  above  calculation, 
which  makes  it  from  800  to  900  feet,  is 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth, 
The  road  by  which  travellers  who 
have  descended  to  the  lower  fall  return 
to  Temi  is  carried  along  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  united  rivers  through 
groves  of  ilex.  It  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Graziani,  one  of 
the  residences  of  Queeu  Caroline  when 
Princess  of  Wales.  The  scenery  of  this 
valley  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
artists  might  fill  their  sketch-books  with 
the  varied  and  charming  landscapes  it 
I  presents.  The  mountain-sides  are  co- 
'  vered  with  timber,  among  which  the 
ilex,  the  judas-tree,  <he  chestnut,  and 
the  olive  are  conspicuous,  while  the 
lower  slopes  are  rich  in  mulberry  and 
orange  plantations,  and  in  vineyards. 
Travellers  rejoin  their  carriages  at  Pa- 
pigno,to  which  place  they  must  be  sent 
back  after  conveying  the  party  to  the 
upper  tall. 

[From  Temi  a  very  interesting  road 
proceeds  through  Rieti  and  Aquila 
direct  to  Naples  (Route  33).] 

Leaving  Temi  for  Rome,  an  excellent 
I         ffoad  along  the  rich  valley  of  Temi 
lisings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Namii  is  built* 


1  Mimi  (Inn:  La  Campana,  very 
good,  with  a  respectable  landlord.  It 
is  in  every  respect  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  Civita  Castellana).  Naroi  is 
an  ancient  Umbrian  city,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill  commanding 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  and  an  immense 
extent  of  fertile  and  varied  country  as 
far  as  the  Apennines.  Its  old  convent 
towers  and  castle  give  it  an  air  of  pic- 
turesque beauty  from  many  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  internally  it 
is  badly  built,  and  its  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  It  is  the  Naroia  or  Nequi- 
num  of  the  Romans,  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Nerva  and  of  Pope  John 
XVIII.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
and  has  a  population  of  3264  souls. 
The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  prison  for 
criminals.  According  to  the  last  go- 
vemment  returns  they  will  hold  200 
prisoners,  but  the  number  actually  con- 
fined was  only  80  :  of  these  more  than 
half  were  cases  of  theft. 

The  great  object  of  interest  in  Nami 
is  the  ruined  Bridge,  which  has  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  noblest 
relics  of  imperial  times.  The  master 
of  the  Campana  has  a  light  carriage, 
which  may  be  hired  to  take  travellers 
by  the  road,  for  eight  pauls ;  but  those 
who  are  able  to  do  so,  should  walk 
down  the  picturesque  cliffs  to  the  river. 
A  rugged  path  leads  from  the  town  to 
the  point  where  the  Nar  enters  the  deep 
and  wooded  ravine,  through  which  it 
flows  from  the  plains  of  Terni  to  its 
junction  with  the  Tiber.  At  this  spot 
the  magnificent  Bridge  of  Augusttu^ 
which  formerly  joined  the  lofty  hills 
above  the  river  for  the  passage  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  still  spans  the  stream 
with  its  massive  ruins.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  grander  in  its  general 
effect,  or  more  striking  in  its  details, 
than  this  imperial  structure  and  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  bridge  was  originally  of  three 
arches,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  white 
marble,  apparently  without  cement  or 
cramps  of  any  description.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  middle  pier  seem  to  have 
given  way,  and  to  have  thus  produced 
the  ^1  of  the  two  arches  on  the  right 
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hank  of  the  river.  The  u ch  on  the  left 
bank  is  still  entire :  its  height  is  up- 
wards of  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  of 
tiie  piers  is  little  less  than  thirty  feet 
These  arches  are  described  by  the  Ro- 
man vmters  as  the  highest  known.  Mar- 
tial alludes  to  the  bridge  in  the  follow- 
ing passage: 

••  Sed  jam  parce  mihi,  nee  abntere  Naruia 
Quiucto; 
Perpetuo  liceat  sic  tibi  pontv  friii." 

^p.  92. 

The  poets  gare  the  Nar  at  this  place 
tiie  epithet  sulfurea :  its  waters  are  still 
turbid,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  traced  in  all  the  calcareous  waters 
descending  from  the  Apennines.  The 
best  point  for  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  ruins  is  the  modem  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  a  short  distance  above 
tiiem.  It  presents  many  picturesque 
combinations  for  the  sketch-book,  par- 
ticularly where  the  convent  of  San  Cas- 
ciano,  which  forms  so  beautiful  an  ob- 
ject in  the  distance,  is  seen  through 
the  arch  on  the  left  bank.  The  mass 
of  ruin  between  the  two  northern  piers, 
which  at  first  sight  would  be  taken  for 
a  pier,  and  is  so  represented  in  several 
drawings,  is  said  to  foe  a  part  of  a 
ruined  fortress  erected  on  the  bridge 
in  the  middle  ages.  An  examination 
of  the  structure  will  show  that  it  had 
no  connexion  with  the  Roman  work. 

The  Cathedral  of  Nami,  dedicated  to 
6.  Giovenale,  the  first  bishop  of  the  see, 
A.D.  369,  under  St.  Damasus  J.,  is  re- 
markable only  as  an  example  of  the 
pointed  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  convent  of  the  Zocoolanti 
contains  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Lo 
Spagna,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Peru- 
gino.  It  represents  a  church  ceremony, 
and  is  so  remarkable  both  for  colouring 
and  composition,  that  it  was  long  re- 
garded and  described  as  a  work  of 
iUwhael. 

Travellers  by  post  from  Rome  to 
Florence  will  do  well  to  make  Nami 
their  sleeping-place  for  the  first  night. 
They  might  then  reach  Temi  so  early 
on  the  second  day  as  to  see  the  Falls 
with  comfort^  and  sleep  at  Temi.    On 


the  third  day  tiiey  wofnld  ivach  Pe- 
rugia. Travellers  by  vetturino  should 
also  recollect  that  Nami  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  Civita  ■  Castellana  as  the 
resting-place  for  the  second  day,  which 
may  easily  be  managed  by  sleeping  on 
the  day  of  leaving  Rome  at  the  good 
inn  of  Lb  Sette  Vene. 

[There  is  a  good  road  from  Nami  to 
Pemgia  through  Todi  (Route  23).  An 
additional  horse  is  required  between 
Nami  and  Otricoli,  both  wa3r8.] 

The  road  from  Nami  to  Civita  Cas- 
tellana is  extremely  interesting:  it 
emerge  from  that  great  gallery  of  the 
Apennines  which  it  may  be  sand  to  have 
entered  at  Spoleto,  and  approaches  the 
broad  plains  of  the  Tiber.  The  highly 
cultivated  country  on  the  left,  varied 
with  gentle  undulations  and  covered 
with  oaks,  forms  in  itself  a  scene  of  per- 
fect beauty ;  and  near  Otricoli,  Monte 
Soracte  gives  a  new  feature  to  the  land- 
scape, and  continues  for  several  stages 
to  be  the  most  prominent  object  from 
the  road.  Prom  its  great  height  it  ap- 
pears much  nearer  than  it  really  is,  and 
seems  to  follow  the  traveller,  so  exten- 
sive is  the  circuit  which  the  road  makes 
round  it.  Before  reaching  Otricoli  a 
number  of  ancient  tombs  are  seen  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  marking  the  line 
of  the  Flaminian  Way. 

1  Otricoli,  a  small  village  of  800 
souls,  retaining  the  name  and  site  oi 
the  ancient  city  of  Ocriculum,  the  first 
city  of  Umbria  which  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  Rome.  An  additional  horse 
is  required  in  returning  from  Ofricoli 
to  Nairn.  The  road  now  descends  ra- 
pidly to  the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  and 
skirts  its  left  bank  to  Borghetto.  Shortly 
before  reaching  the  village  we  pass  from 
the  l>elegation  of  Spoleto  into  that  of 
Viterbo,  and  the  road  crosses  tiie  Tiber 
by  a  fine  bridge,  called  the  Ponte  Fe- 
lice, built  by  Augustus  and  repaized 
by  Sixtus  V. ;  it  united  Umbria  with 
Btruria,  which  we  again  enter  at  this 
spot.  The 'plain  on  the  left  hand  is 
memorable  for  the  gallant  manner  in 
which  Macdonald,  during  the  r^reat 
of  the  French  army  from  Italy,  in  De- 
cember 1798,  cut  his  way  tiirwigh  the 
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Neapolitan  army  mider  Mack.  The 
remnant  of  Macdonald's  army,  which 
bad  not  then  been  joined  by  Cham- 
pionnet,  did  not  number  8000  men, 
while  that  of  his  incapable  opponent  is 
admitted  by  Neapolitan  authoritiet  to 
have  been  three  timeg  as  large.  The 
skirmishing  lasted  seven  days,  when 
Macdonald,  weary  of  acting  on  the  de- 
^^nsive^  completely  routed  the  Italians, 
and  crossed  the  Tiber. 

•f  Borghetto,  a  post-station,  with  a 
few  scattered  houses  and  no  sleeping 
accommodation.  Its  old  dismantled 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages  was  more 
than  once  occupied  during  the  contests 
just  described.  On  ascending  from  the 
Tiber  the  traveller  meets  the  volcanic 
formations  of  the  Campagna.  Above 
Borghetto,  the  geologist  will  be  much 
interested  in  the  fine  mass  of  lava,  filled 
with  leucite,  which  continues  nearly  to 
Civita  CastelLana. 

[An  additional  horse  is  required 
from  Borghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not 
vice  vertd.  An  additional  horse  to 
Civita  Castellana,  but  not  vice  vertd,] 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
a{^oach  to  Civita  Castellana ;  and  no 
writer  who  has  described  this  route 
fails  to  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  its 
singularly  picturesque  position. 

f  Civita  Castellana.  (Inn:  LaPosta, 
bad,  with  an  impertinent  landlord. 
Though  this  is  the  principal  inn,  tra- 
vellers will  do  well  to  avoid  it,  if  pos- 
sible. Those  who  travel  by  vetturino 
should  stop  at  Narni,  or  proceed  to 
NepL  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  with 
the  postmaster  about  horses,  travellers 
by  post  should  immediately  call  on 
Ihe  local  director,  the  Conte  Rossi, 
whose  courteous  attention  to  all  ap- 
peals is  entitled  to  great  praise.  §  6.) 
The  road,  immediately  before  it  en- 
ters the  gate  of  the  city,  is  carried 
over  the  ravine  at  a  height  of  120  feet 
above  the  bottom  by  the  magnificent 
bridge  built  by  Cardinal  Imperiali  in 
mi,  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  papal  times.  Ci- 
vita Castellana  is  a  fortified  episco- 
nal  town  of  2818  inhabitants;  the 
high  road  runs  through  its  principal 


street,  but  there  is  little  in  the  town 
itself  to  detain  the  traveller.  The  Ca- 
thedral, a  pointed  building  of  the  thir-> 
tsenth  century,  bears  the  date  mgcjl. 
Its  Lombard  doorway  rests  on  lions, 
and  is  covered  with  ancient  mosaics. 
On  the  front  of  the  portico,  before  the 
doorway,  are  the  remains  of  a  mosaic 
frieze,  with  an  inscription  now  illegible. 
On  the  walls  of  the  church  are  some 
curious  sepulchral  tablets  with  effigies, 
dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
interior  has  been  modernized,  and  is 
not  remarkable.  The  bodies  of  S.  Gra- 
cilian  and  Sta.  Felicissima,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  this  town  in  the 
third  century,  are  still  preserved  here 
and  regarded  with  great  veneration. 
The  Citadel,  now  used  as  a  state  prison, 
occupies  the  isthmus  of  land  by  which 
the  town  is  connected  with  the  higher 
ground  ;  it  was  begun  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  from  the  designs  of  San- 
gallo,  in  1500,  and  completed  by 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  It  is  a  circular 
tower,  with  triangular  outworks;  but 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  defend  this  im- 
portant position,  which  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  engineers,  to  be  the  strongest 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  prisons,  ac- 
cording to  the  government  returns,  will 
hold  130  political  and  fifteen  criminal 
ofienders;  at  present  there  are  seldom 
more  than  100  actually  confined  there. 
The  ravines,  which  almost  insulate  the 
town,  and  the  fine  scenes  commanded 
by  the  higher  ground,  extending  over 
the  Campagoa,  and  embracing  the 
plains  of  the  Tiber  and  Soracte,  will 
afifurd  occupation  for  many  successive 
days  to  travellers  who  carry  sketch- 
books. In  the  bottom  of  these  ravines 
flow  the  streams  called  the  Rio  Vicano 
and  the  Rio  Maggiore,  which  unite 
below  the  town,  and  fall  into  the  Tiber 
under  the  name  of  the  Treia. 

Civita  Castellana  occupies  the  site  of 
one  of  the  two  cities  of  Falerii  or  Fa- 
lerium,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Falisci, 
and  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
league.  Considerable  difficulty  for- 
merly existed  in  regard  to  the  actual 
position  of  this  city,  in  consequence  of 
some  apparent  contradictions  in  th#- 
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coanU  of  the  Roman  wTiten,  and  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
the  early  topographers  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  exact  localities.  It 
is  now  known,  however,  that  the  Latin 
accounts  of  4wo  cities  bearing  the  same 
name  is  perfectly  correct ;  the  first,  or 
Faierium,  founded  by  the  Pelasgi,  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Civita  Castellana, 
and  the  second,  or  Falerii,  was  built  in 
the  plain  about  four  miles  distant,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the 
Romans  about  the  year  of  Rome  512. 
Sir  William  Cell  su|)posed  that  C.  Cas- 
tellana marked  the  site  of  Fescennium, 
which  is  more  correctly  placed  at 
Galese,  a  few  miles  distant. 

The  remains  of  the  first  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities,  to  which  we  adverted  above, 
will  be  found  in  the  ravine  below 
Civita  Castellana,  close  to  the  Ponte 
del  Terreno.  During  the  descent  some 
portions  of  the  ancient  wall  are  met 
with,  constructed  of  masses  of  stone 
four  feet  long  and  two  in  depth,  and 
in  one  part  eighteen  courses  bigb. 
After  passing  the  fine  ruin  of  its  ancient 
gateway,  we  come  to  the  rock  above 
the  Ponte  del  Terreno,  which  is  filled 
with  sepulchral  chambers  in  the  Et- 
ruscan style.  Numerous  other  cham- 
bers and  excavations  of  the  same  kind 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  ravine 
above  the  Rio  Maggiore.  The  ancient 
road  to  the  second  city  of  Falerii 
passed  by  this  bridge. 

The  second  Etruscan  city  of  Falerii 
is  found  at  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  Civita  Castellana,  at  a  spot  called 
Stcu  Maria  di  FaUeri,  Its  walls  are 
nearly  perfect,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  present  the 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  an- 
cient military  architecture  now  extant. 
Travellers  mav  go  there  in  a  light  car- 
riage, or  still  better  on  horseback ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
proper  conveyance  from  the  inn.  Those 
who  are  not  pressed  for  time  will  pro- 
bably prefer  making  it  a  pedestrian 
excursion.  To  the  classical  tourist  it 
it  a  ruin  full  of  historical  associa- 
tions, among  which  the  celebrated  story 
of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster  will 


not  be  forgotten.  It  derives  its  name 
of  Sta.  Maria  from  an  old  convent 
within  its  walls,  built  of  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.  On  leaving  C. 
Castellana,  the  road  for  about  half  a 
mile  follows  that  to  Borgbetto ;  it  then 
turns  off  to  the  left  through  a  prettily 
wooded  country.  For  some  distance  it 
is  bad;  as  it  approaches  the  ruins  it 
falls  in  with  portions  of  the  ancient 
road.  The  pl^  of  the  city  is  nearly  a 
triangle,  of  which  the  west  and  south- 
east angles  are  abruptly  cut  off.  The 
walls  are  built  of  tufa,  and  are  nearly 
complete  ;  they  are  defended  by  qua- 
drilateral towers  placed  at  unequal  dis- 
tances, and  remarkably  solid  in  their 
construction.  Approaching  the  city 
from  C.  Castellana,  we  come  first  upon 
the  eastern  side,  where  a  Roman  tomb 
on  a  square  foundation  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object ;  one  of  the  principal  gate- 
ways of  the  city  is  close  to  this  spot, 
and  further  on,  in  the  truncated  N.E. 
angle,  is  another  gateway  arched  with  a 
tower  on  its  left.  This  eastern  line  of 
wall  has  nineteen  towers  more  or  less 
perfect.  The  north  line  also  has  nine- 
teen towers  nearly  perfect;  in  the 
middle  of  the  line  is  a  small  gate, 
arched  with  small  stones,  and  still  very 
complete.  At  this  spot  are  traces  of  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  several  Roman 
tombs,  one  of  which  is  pyramidal.  At 
the  north-west  apex  ofthe  triangle  is  a  fine 
massive  gateway  twenty-four  feet  high, 
with  an  arch  formed  of  nineteen  blocks, 
flanked  by  towers,  and  called  the  Porta 
di  Giove  from  a  head  of  Jupiter  on  the 
keystone.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  gates.  The  walls  here  are  com- 
posed of  fifteen  courses,  and  are  about 
thirty-two  feet  high.  The  south  side 
was  defended  by  the  deep  glen  through 
which  the  little  torrent  Miccino  runs  in 
its  course  towards  the  Rio  Maggiore.  Its 
walls  and  towers  have  suffered  more 
than  the  other  sides  of  the  city,  but  the 
three  gates  are  still  traceable.  One  of 
these  near  the  south-east  angle  is  called 
the  Porta  del  Hove  from  the  Bull's  head 
on  the  keystone :  the  height  of  the  wells 
here  is  nearly  fifty  feet,  and  some  of 
the  stones  are  six  feet  long  and  two 
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upwards  of  3O0O  feet  above  the  We!  of 
the  sea ;  it  is  occupied  by  the  famous 
convent  of  S.  Silvestro,  founded  in  the 
eighth  century  by  Carloman,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  on  the  site  of  a  church 
built  by  St.  Silvester,  previous  to  his 
accession  to  the  popedom,  on  the  conver* 
sion  of  Constantine  the  Great  The 
original  site  was  probably  occupied  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo  alluded  to  by 
Virgil.  The  garden  of  St.  Silvester  is 
still  shown  by  the  monks^  and  tiie  place 
is  much  frequented  by  pilgrims. .  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  singularly  im- 
posing :  on  the  south  it  embraces  the 
Campagna  as  far  as  Albano ;  on  the 
west,  the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  while  to* 
wards  the  north  and  east  its  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  hills  stretching  far 
away  in  the  distance  from  Civita  Cas- 
tellana  towards  the  country  already 
described.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
Soracte,  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Ro- 
mana,  are  an  ancient  grotto  and  a 
number  of  deep  fissures,  described  by 
Pliny,  from  wnich  violent  gusts  of 
wind  still  issue.  Not  far  from  it  is  the 
Acqua  forte,  a  powerful  stream,  sup- 
posed also  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  Roman 
writers.  A  great  part  of  the  mountain 
is  beautifully  wooded,  and  numerous 
fine  landscapes  will  afibrd  agreeable 
occupation  to  the  artist.  In  a  geolo- 
gical point  of  view  Soracte  is  likewise 
interesting:  it  consists  of  a  mass  of 
limestone,  projecting  from  under  the 
tufa  of  the  Campagna. 

From  Civita  Castellana  to  Rome,  the 
old  and  direct  road  follows  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  skirting  the  base  of  Mons 
Soracte,  and  proceeding  through  Capan- 
nacce,Rignano,  Borghettacio,  and  Prima 
Porta;  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse 
since  Pius  VI.  constructed  the  high 
post-road  through  Nepi,  in  order  to 
unite  this  with  the  road  from  Florence, 
Siena,  and  Viterbo  to  Rome. 


feet  high.  Hie  Necropolis  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  this  dell.  Within  the 
walls,  the  principal  remains  are  those 
of  the  theatre,  near  the  Porta  del  Bove, 
Etruscan  in  its  foundations,  but  evi- 
dently Roman  in  its  superstructure  and 
decorations.  A  fine  statue  of  the  Ar- 
give  Juno,  and  several  Roman  statues 
and  fragments  of  sculpture  have  been 
found  among  its  ruins ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  still  much  to  be 
brought  to  light  by  judicious  excava- 
tions, lliere  are  also  the  remains  of 
the  Piscina,  and  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Forum.  Just  inside  the  Porta 
di  Giove  is  the  Ahbadia  di  Sta.  Maria, 
an  interesting  example  of  Lombard 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century; 
its  three  naves  are  divided  by  co- 
lumns evidently  taken  from  the  ancient 
ruins.  Over  the  door  is  an  ancient  ca- 
pital, and  these  inscriptions :  *'  I^u- 
lentius  cum  Jacopo  filio  suo  fecit  hoc 
opus:"  "  Hoc  opus  Q.  Intavall.  fieri 
fecit."  The  roof  of  this  church  fell  in 
in  1829,  and  it  is  now  deserted  and 
in  ruins. 

Ajiother  excursion  from  Civita  Cas- 
tellana is  to  Mont  Soracte,  or  Sant* 
Oreste,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  distant,  and  is  interesting  both 
for  classical  recollections,  and  for  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  it  commands. 

"  Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidnm 
Soracte."  Hor.,  Od.  i.  9. 

**  The  lone  Soracte*s  heights  display'd. 
Not  now  in  sbow,  'which  asks  the  lyric 

Roman's  aid 
For  ottr  Temembzance,  and  from  out  the 

plain 
Heaves  like  a  long -swept  wave  about  to 

break, 
And  on  the  cnil  hangs  pausing." 

Childe  Harold,  iv. 

The  road  is  perfectly  practicable  for 
carriages  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
but  the  ascent  to  the  town  of  St,  Oreste 
is  extremely  steep  and  dangerous  in 
parts.  St  Oreste  has  about  1000  in- 
nabitants,  but  no  inn  ;  travellers,  how- 
ever, are  received  in  a  house  outside 
the  gates  by  a  wealthy  family  who  seem 
to  take  pleasure  in  showing  attention  to 
strangers.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, far  above  the  town,  is  said  to  be 


The  road  to  Nepi  descends  into  the 
plain  formerly  celebrated  for  the  an- 
cient Ciminian  forest,  and  proceeds 
through  groves  of  oaks  to  Nepi,  passing 
its  magnificent  aqueduct  of  two  tier" 
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arches,  built  by  Pope  Paul  IIL,shordy 
befoTC  entering  the  walls. 

1  Nepi  {Itm^  La  Posta),  the  an- 
cient Nepete  or  Nepe,  its  name  haying 
undergone  scarcely  Any  change.  Nepi 
is  an  episcopal  town  of  1793  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  remarkable  chiefly  from 
its  picturesque  position  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  glen;  it  is  surroimded  by  forti- 
fications of  the  middle  ages,  and  on  the 
Roman  side  particularly  the  towers 
and  battlements  produce  a  very  fine 
effect.  Some  of  these  fortifications  rest 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  walls, 
which  may  easily  be  traced  near  the 
southern  gate.  The  oldest  fortifications 
bear  the  arms  of  Calixtus  III.,  who 
died  in  1458,  and  the  more  recent  were 
built  by  Sangallo,  for  Paul  III.,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  French  set  fire 
to  the  town  in  1799,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it ;  there  is  little  now  to  detain 
the  traveller,  excepting  its  ancient 
church,  and  the  town*hall  with  its  fine 
front  ornamented  with  statues  and  an- 
tique inscriptions.  This  little  town 
appears  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  duchy 
for  a  short  time  during  the  middle 
ages ;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  besieged  and  finally  taken  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  Its  bishopric  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  having  been 
founded  in  the  time  of  St.  Peter :  its 
first  bishop  was  St.  Romano,  a.d.  46. 

The  road  now  loses  its  picturesque 
character,  and  enters  on  a  bare  volcanic 
country,  which  lasts  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  journey.  The  Siena  road 
joins  this  route  shortly  before  reaching 
Monterosi,  where  we  enter  on  the  Via 
Cassia. 

1  Monterosi  (Inn,  the  Post,  very  mi- 
serable, but  preferred  by  some  to  Bac- 
oano,  the  next  station,  on  account  of 
being  on  higher  ground  and  more  free 
from  malaria).  At  Monterosi  we  leave 
the  Delegation  of  Viterbo,  and  enter 
upon  the  Comarca  of  Rome. 

Between  this  and  Baccano,  and 
about  midway  between  the  two,  is  a 
large  and  good  inn,  called  Le  Sette 
Feney  certainly  the  best  between  Civita 
Castellana  and  Rome,  which  the  vet- 
"^^urioi  very  properly  prefer  to  either 


Monterosi  or  Baccano,  hut  unfortu- 
nately it  u  not  a  post-station.  Close 
to  this  inn  of  the  Sette  Vene  may  still 
be  seen  an  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge 
over  the  Triglia,  by  which  the  Via 
Amerina,  a  branch  of  the  Flaminian 
Way,  was  carried  direct  from  Todi 
through  Sta.  Maria  di  Falleri  and  Nepi 
into  file  Via  Cassia  at  Baccano.  A 
few  miles  beyond  Sette  Vene  the  road 
crosses  the  lip  of  the  crater  in  which 
Baccano  is  situated.  From  this  high 
ground  the  outline  of  the  crater  i»  sti^l 
strongly  marked.  On  the  hill  ahof€ 
the  inn  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus, 
and  denoting  the  site  of  the  Statio  ad 
Baccanas,  on  the  Cassian  Way. 

I  Baccano  {Inn,  the  Post,  by  no 
means  the  worst  inn  on  this  road,  al- 
though the  situation  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  malaria).  It  is  situated  in 
a  hollow  under  the  north-east  slo)MS  of 
the  crater,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
sulphurous  pool  whose  impure  waters 
render  the  atmosphere  unwholesome. 
Beyond  the  south-western  ridge  of  the 
crater  are  two  small  lakes,  one  of  which 
is  the  Lacus  Alsietinus,  now  called  the 
Lago  di  Martignano,  lying  between  tiie 
crater  and  the  east  side  of  the  lake  of 
Bracciano.  Traces  of  the  ancierrt  emis- 
saries made  on  this  side  to  drain  the 
lake  formerly  -  existing  in  this  crater, 
may  be  seen  from  the  road  after  leaving 
the  inn  at  Baccano. 

Between  Baccano  and  La  Storta  the 
traveller  enjoys  from  some  high  ground 
the  first  view  of  St.  Peter's. 

•*  Oh  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  o^  the  heart  musk  iura  to  thee, 
L««e  motlier  of  dead  empires  !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  ■ufferanoe  ?    Come 

and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your 

way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples  I 

yo. 
Whose  Agonies  are  evils  of  a  day— 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  flragile  as  our  day. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 
Childlaas  and  crownless,  in  her  ▼oiceless 

woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withefd  hands, 
Whooe  holy  dust  wa»8CatterM  long  ago; 
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The  ScijiiM*  towb  c(»t«iiu  no  athai  now; 
The  very  sepalchres  lie  teDaotleta 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thou  flow^ 
(Md  Tiber !  throuKh  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rifle,  with  thy  yellow  waves,   and  manile 
her  distress."         C'At/de  Harold,  iv. 

At  the  Osteria  del  Fosso  the  road 
eroases  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Cre- 
nera,  and  between  that  spot  and  La 
Storta  skirts  the  base  of  the  lofty  hills 
on  which  the  celebrated  Etruscan  city 
of  Feii,  the  great  rival  of  Rome,  was 
situated.  The  intervening  hills  allow 
but  an  occasional  glimpse  of  these  in- 
teresting ruins,  a  description  of  which 
will  be  found  under  Excursions  from 
Rome. 

1  La  Storta,  the  last  post  to  Rome. 
As  we  draw  nearer  the  Eternal  City, 
the  road  winds  over  the  gentle  eleva- 
tions which  mark  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna,  but  there  are  no  villages  or 
country-seats  to  denote  the  approach  to 
a  great  capital ;  some  old  brick  towers 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  few  ruined 
farm-houses,  are  the  only  objects  which 
break  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  If 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna 
should  excite  a  contrast  with  the  event- 
ful drama  once  enacted  on  its  surface, 
there  is  perhaps  no  description  which 
will  more  completely  embody  the  feel- 
ings of  the  classical  tourist  than  that  of 
Milton  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Regained,  which  Mr.  Beckford  seems 
to  have  paraphrased  in  the  well- known 
description  of  his  entrance  into  Rome. 
About  the  seventh  milestone  a  turn  in 
the  road  brings  the  towers  and  cupolas 
of  Rome  more  prominently  into  view ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  there  are 
no  objects  of  striking  interest  in  the 
prospect.  The  Coliseum,  the  Aque- 
ducts, the  Capitol,  and  the  numerous 
antiquities  whose  names  suggest  them- 
selves almost  involuntarily  at  the  first 
sight  of  Rome,  all  lie  on  the  other  side; 
and  the  stranger  will  perhaps  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  there  is  no  point  in 
this  route  which  commands  a  view  over 
the  whole  city. 

As  we  advance  the  appearance  of  the 
country  becomes  more  pleasing,  and 
the  vegetation  is  less  scanty.     Monte 


Mario,  with  its  wooded  platform  co- 
vered with  stone-pines  and  cypresses, 
bounds  the  prospCHct  on  the  right;  the 
hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano  stretch  far 
away  in  the  distance  on  the  left;  while 
in  front  the  plain  of  the  Tiber  is  spread 
out  before  us.  About  three  miles  fVom 
Rome  is  a  sarcophagtu  on  a  mined 
base,  rising  above  tiie  road  on  the  right 
hand ;  it  is  erroneously  called  the  7bm6 
of  NerOf  although  an  inscription  yet 
legible  shows  that  it  was  the  tomb  of 
Publius  Vibius  Marian  us  and  his  wife 
Regiuia  Maxima;  a  circumstance  which 
may  serve  to  prepare  the  traveller  for  the 
antiquarian  misnomers  of  Rome  itself. 
At  length  the  road  reaches  the  Tiber, 
which  it  crosses  by  the  P»nte  MoUe,  a 
modem  bridge  built  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Pons  Milyius,  constructed  by 
M.  ^milius  Scaurus.  The  ancient 
bridge  is  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Rome  for  Cicero's  arrest  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Allobroges,  the  accom- 
plices of  Catiline,  and  for  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  near  it  between  Constan- 
tine  and  Maxentius,  a  religious  victory 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  has  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  by  his 
design  for  the  well-known  fresco  in  the 
Vatican.  The  Pons  Milvius  was  the 
scene  of  Constantino's  Vision,  and  from 
its  parapet  the  body  of  Maxentius  was 
precipitated  into  the  Tiber.  The  pre- 
sent structure  was  almost  entirely  re- 
built by  Pius  VII.  in  1815,  when  ^he 
old  tower  was  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  the  statues  of  St. 
John  baptising  the  Saviour,  by  Mochi, 
were  erected  on  the  northern  extre- 
mity, and  those  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
St.  John  of  Nepomnc  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  river  at 
this  point  is  about  400  feet  in  breadth, 
but  its  banks  are  bare  and  destitute  of 
timber,  and  its  colour  fully  justifies 
the  epithet  fiaxu%  given  to  it  by  the 
Latin  poets.  The  Cassian  Way  is  joined 
by  the  Flaminian,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  which  here  separated 
Etmria  from  Latium.  Beyond  the 
bridge,  on  a  low  hill,  is  the  little 
chapel  erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot 
where  he  met  the  procession  whic^ 
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coxnpanied  the  head  of  St.  Andrew  on 
its  arrival  from  the  Peloponnese.  A 
straight  road  now  leads  between  the 
high  walls  of  Tillas  and  gardens  which 
exclude  all  view  of  the  city  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  passing  on  the  left 
hand  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  built 
by  Julius  III.  from  the  elegant  designs 
of  Vignola,  as  a  memorial  of  his  deliver- 
ance on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1527,  from 
the  German  soldiery  during  the  sack 
of  Rome  :  the  head  of  the  apostle  was 
long  preserved  here.  Farther  on,  we 
pass  ^e  Casino  del  Papa  Giulio,  also 
designed  by  Yignola  for  the  same 
pope,  and  finished  by  St.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo ;  and  the  noble  Palazzo  Giulio, 
now  the  Casino  della  Reverenda  Ca- 
mera, another  fine  building  designed 
by  Vignola,  and  painted  in  fresco  by 
Taddeo  Zuccari.  It  long  served  as 
the  temporary  residence  of  sovereigns 
and  ambassadors  previous  to  their 
public  entry  into  Rome.  Farther  on, 
we  pass  on  the  left  hand  the  gate  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
it  the  building  appropriated  as  the 
English  chapel. 

IJ  Rome.  [From  Rome  to  LaStorta 
this  post  is  reckoned  as  l^.  Passports 
are  demanded  at  the  gate,  and  unless  a 
lascia  passarehe  previously  lodged  with 
the  officer  by  the  banker  or  correspond- 
ent of  the  traveller,  the  carriage  must 
proceed  to  the  Dogana, — a  vexatious 
arrangement,  from  which  a  fee  of  ten 
pauls  sometimes  fails  to  procure  an 
exemption.  This  lascia  pa$$are  is  not 
granted  to  persons  travelling  by  public 
carriages.  A  fee  is  necessary  at  the 
passport-office  to  prevent  delay  at  the 
gate;  from  three  to  five  pauls  is  ex- 
pected from  those  who  travel  by  vettu- 
rino,  and  from  five  to  ten  from  those 
who  travel  post.  In  the  event  of  the 
luggage  being  taken  to  the  custom- 
house, a  timely  fee  to  the  searcher  will 
not  only  facUitate  matters,  but  will 
generally  make  the  examination  a  mere 
matter  of  form.] 

Rome  is  entered  by  the  Btrta  del 
I^ipolOf  the  modern  substitute  for  the 
Porta  Flaminia,  which  stood  a  little 
to  the  east.     It  was  built  by  Vignola, 


from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  1561,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.  It  has  four  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  by  Mochi,  in  the  intercolum- 
niatioiis.  The  inner  front  was  orna- 
mented by  Alexander  VII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  in 
1657.  Although  this  entrance  fiuls  to 
excite  that  classical  enthusiasm  which 
no  traveller  can  repress  when  Rome  is 
entere«i  by  the  road  from  Naples^  it  is 
still  imposing,  in  spite  of  the  bad  taste 
of  many  of  its  architectural  details. 
The  gate  opens  upon  the  spacious 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  an  irregular  area  at 
the  foot  of  Monte  Pincio,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  left.  In  its  centre  rises  th« 
fine  obelisk  of  Rhamses  I.,  one  of  the 
two  erected  by  that  great  king  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture,  whose 
site  is  now  only  marked  by  the  single 
obelisk  of  which  this  was  the  fellow. 
In  front,  the  twin  churches  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Monte  Santo,  and  Sta. 
Maria  de'  Miracoli,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Gastaldi,  legate  of  Bologna, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  divide  the  three  streets  which 
diverge  from  this  northern  entrance 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  The 
middle  street,  called  the  Corso,  from 
the  horse-races  held  in  it  during  the 
Carnival,  follows  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  Capitol.  The  street 
on  the  right,  called  the  Fia  Ripeita, 
runs  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  to  the  quay  called  the  Porto  di 
Ripetia :  the  street  on  the  left,  called 
the  Via  BabuinOy  leads  to  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  and  from  thence  direct  to  the 
Quirinal. 

InnSf  all  situated  at  this  extremity  of 
the  city,  within  the  triangular  space 
lying  between  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Via  Condotti, 
and  the  Corso :  the  Europa ;  H.  de  Lon- 
dres  (Czemi),  both  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  the  healthiest  situation  in 
Rome ;  H.  des  lies  Britanniques,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  immediately  under 
the  Pincian;  H.  de  Russie,  La  Gran 
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Bcetagna,  and  the  H.  de  Paris,  in  the 

Via  Babuino;  H.  Spillmann,  with  a 
table  d*hote  during  the  season,  in  the 
Via  della  Croce ;  H.  d'Allemagne,  in 
the  Via  Condotti.  These  inns  stand  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  order  of 
merit;  the  four  or  five  first  are  perhaps 
nearly  equal,  and  indeed  their  manage* 
ment  and  comforts  leave  little  to  be 
desired  by  the  most  fastidious  traveller. 
The  two  last  mentioned  are  much  fre- 
qoenfed  as  .bachelor's  quarters ;  both 
have  a  table  d'bdte,  with  very  obliging 
landlords :  the  H.  d'Allemagne,  kept 
by  Franz,  has  been  in  his  family  fur 
four  generations.  The  prices  in  the 
hotels  are  much  less  in  summer  than  in 
winter :  a  bed-room  on  the  average  costs 
from  two  to  five  pauls  a  day ;  a  suite  of 
apartments  for  five  or  six  persons,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  pauls  a  day;  larger 
rooms,  thirty  pauls;  and  so  on,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  accommodation  and 
situation  of  the  rooms.  At  the  Europa, 
where  everything  is  excellent,  breakfast 
is  charged  five  pauls ;  dinner,  ten  ;  tea, 
five ;  and  for  trie  servants  who  dine  at 
the  courier^s  table  d  'bote,  five  pauls  each 
per  day.  Firing  and  candles  are  dear 
at  the  inns,  as  well  as  foreign  wines  of 
every  description  except  Marsala.  Tlie 
charge  at  the  table  d'hote  at  Spillmann's 
and  at  Franz's  is  six  pauls. 

Lodgings  in  jprivate  houses,  much 
resembling  the  chambers  of  the  inns  of 
court  in  London,  may  be  had  in  all 
parts  of  Rome.  The  best  situations  are 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Via  Babuino, 
the  Corso,  and  the  streets  lying  between 
them.  The  Strada  Gregoriana  and  the 
Via  Sistina,  at  the  Tiinitll  de'  Monti, 
and  several  streets  near  the  Fontana 
Trevi,  have  also  good  lodging-houses. 
Strangers  should  avoid  situations  imme- 
diately under  the  hills,  particularly 
where  the  house  has  been  built  close  to 
tiie  tufa  rock,  so  that  the  bed-room 
windows  cannot  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  All  houses  with  confined  damp 
courts  or  standing  water,  however  agree- 
able they  may  be  rendered  to  the  eye 
by  trees  and  gardens,  are  especially 
objectionable,  particularly  in  summer. 
Sir  James  Clark  considers  that  *'the 


streets  that  run  in  an  east  and  west 
direction  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
running  north  and  south,  as  they  are 
less  exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air 
during  the  prevalence  of  north  winds, 
and  the  houses  have  a  better  exposure. 
Both  the  sitting  and  bed -rooms  of  deli- 
cate invalids  should,  if  possible,  have  a 
southern  aspect  Nervous  persons  should 
live  in  the  more  open  and  elevated  situ- 
ations." The  price  for  a  furnished 
sitting-room  and  bed-room  in  summer 
in  a  good  situation  is  from  six  to  eight 
scudi  a  month,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
in  winter.  Suites  of  apartments  for 
families  may  be  reckoned  in  propor* 
tion,  but  they  depend  greatly  on  the 
demand,  the  season,  and  the  situation. 
A  good  sitting-room,  with  three  bed- 
rooms and  a  kitchen,  in  the  fashionable 
quarter,  costs  on  the  average  from 
mirty  to  thirty-five  scudi.  In  the  streets 
which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  beat  of 
English  visitors,  as  in  the  Strada  Giulia, 
the  same  accommodation  may  be  oh* 
tained  for  less  than  half  this  sum.  No 
general  rule,  however,  can  be  laid 
down  to  which  some  traveller  cannot 
adduce  an  exception.  In  the  Corso,  it 
is  advisable  to  stipulate  for  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  windows  during 
the  Carnival,  or  the  lodger  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  apartments  converted 
into  show-rooms  during  the  festivities, 
besides  being  obliged  to  pay  for  a  place  at 
his  own  window.  In  the  court  of  every 
house  there  is  usually  a  well,  from 
which  the  different  sets  of  lodgers  sup- 
ply themselves  with  water  by  means  of 
buckets  traversing  a  fixed  rope,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  descending  from 
the  upper  floors.  The  arrangement  of 
this  simple  machinery  is  often  one  of  the 
first  objects  which  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  stranger  on  his  arrival  in  Rome. 
Wood,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
dear :  a  cart-load,  including  porterage, 
seldom  costs  less  than  four  scudi.  A 
single  person  generally  pays  one  to  two 
scudi  a  month  for  attendance. 

Tfattorie. — In  private  lodgings  visit- 
ors are  supplied  with  their  dinner  from 
th«  trattoria  at  a  certain  rate  per  head, 
varying  from  5  to  IQC pauls.     The  d?- 
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collection  of  guide-books,  map^  &c., 
of  Rome  and  its  vicinity.  An  ad- 
dress-book is  kept  here,  in  which 
strangers  should  enter  their  names  arid 
address  on  arriving  in  Rome.  The 
charge  for  the  reading-room  is  I  scudo 
a  mouth.  The  price  of  the  white  vej- 
lum  binding  for  which  Rome  is  90 
ftimous  is  3  pauls  for  a  12mo.,  and 
for  others  in  proportion.  The  reading- 
room  in  the  Piazsa  Colonna  has  the 
Itidian  and  French  papers,  Galignani, 
and  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung ;  charge, 
5  baj.  a  sitting,  or  5  pauls  a  month. 

Hackney  Carriaget  (Fc/furw),  open 
caleches  with  a  hood,  are  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  the  city ;  the  principal 
stands  are  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  Monte 
Citorio,  the  Gorso,  near  the  Via  Con- 
dotti,  and  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's 
about  the  time  of  service.  Fkres,  for 
half  an  hour  2  or  3  pauls ;  with  four 

Sersons,  4  pauls;  when  taken  by  the 
our,  4  pauls  for  tlie  first  hour;  3  for 
the  second;  10  pauls  for  a  course  of 
four  hours,  and  by  the  day  3  seudi. 
Some  of  the  masters  of  hotels  let  car- 
riages at  the  rate  of  25  pauls  a  day 
within  the  walls;  this  is  not  only 
cheaper  than  the  hire  of  hackney  car- 
riages, but  more  desirable  on  account 
of  the  superior  character  of  the  vehicle 
and  horses.  A  good  private  carriage 
by  the  month,  including  the  coachman, 
costs  from  60  to  100  scudi  according 
to  the  demand. 

Ciceroni,  or  f^atets-de-plaee,' oix  of 
the  necessary  evils  of  Rome.  Travellers 
must  be  cautious  in  receiving  the  tUeta 
of  these  personages  as  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  antiquity,  for  each  has  his  own 
theory.  Unfortunately  few  of  them  are 
beyond  suspicion;  they  notoriously 
exact  commissions  from  the  trades- 
men, and  should  therefore  never  be 
allowed  to  accompany  strangers  to  the 
shops.  The  charge  of  a  good  cicerone 
is  from  5  to  10  pauls  a  day. 

Pt»t'Office, — ^The  foreign  mails  ar- 
rive three  times  a  week,  on  Mondays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  Letters  are 
delivered  between  10  and  2  p.m.  Fo- 
reign letters  are  despatched  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.    On  Tues- 


ners  are  sent  in  baskets  lined  with  tin 
and  heated  by  a  brazier  of  charcoal, 
and  are  generally  very  good.  Many 
persons,  particularly  bachelors,  prefer 
dining  at  the  trattoria;  but  although 
there  are  many  of  these  establishments, 
they  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  other 
Italian  capitals ;  and  a  good  restaura- 
teur is  still  one  of  the  desiderata  of 
Rome.  The  following  are  the  best: 
Scalinata,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
price  of  a  dinner  with  wine  3  to  4  pauls ; 
nearly  all  the  most  eminent  English 
artists  dine  and  sup  here  daily,  after 
which  they  adjourn  either  to  the  Caf<6 
Nazari  or  the  CafS  Greco;  Lepri,  in 
the  Via  Condotti;  Polidoro,  in  the 
Corso,  near  the  P.  Colonna ;  Falcone, 
near  the  Pantheon,  celebrated  for  the 
national  dishes  of  trippa  and  ietticciuola 
flamb's  brains  fried);  Armellino,  in 
xbe  Piazza  Sciarra. 

Cafes. — Nazari,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  by  far  the  best  in  Rome,  fa- 
mous for  its  chocolate  and  poncio  spon^ 
gato,  with  an  excellent  confectioner's 
shop  adjoining ;  C.  Novo,  in  the  Palazzo 
Ruspoli,  in  the  Corso,  with  a  garden 
and  several  billiard-tables,  a  good  and 
handsome  establishment  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Roman  nobility ;  Greco, 
in  the  Via  Condotti,  the  celebrated 
rendezvous  of  artists  of  all  nations,  in 
which  smoking  is  allowed;  the  Germans 
have  a  room  there  which  is  called  their 
own ;  all  the  artists  in  Rome,  almost 
without  exception,  may  be  found  there 
at  breakfast  at  seven  in  the  morning 
attended  by  their  favourite  waiter  Pie- 
tro.  Veneziano,  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra ; 
C.  de'  Babbioni,  on  Monte  Citorio,  fre- 
quented by  a  club  of  philosophers  and 
professors,  under  the  direction  of  a  pre- 
sident; the  Cafig  of  the  Fontaua  Tievi, 
the  resort  of  the  antiquaries.  Break- 
fast at  a  cafe  costs  from  1  to  2  pauls 
including  waiters,  a  single  cup  of  coffee 
2  bajocchi.  In  all  the  caf^fes  strangers 
must  call  for  botteca  (the  shop),  and  not 
for  the  waiter,  if  they  wish  to  he  served. 

Reading-Rooms. — ^Monaldini,  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  supplied  with  the 
London  daily  newspapers,  Galignani, 
a  small  English  library,  and  a  good 
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'\if  and  Thursday  letters  must  be 
posujd  before  2  p.m.,  and  on  Saturday 
hcf«»re  10  p.m.  The  postage  of  a  single 
iM-tT  to  any  place  beyond  the  frontier 
%  ^  paul ;  but  fiiithCT  than  this  it  is 
IlK  possible  to  prepay.  On  Tuesday 
rooming  a  mail  arrives  from  the  towns 
tjetween  Florence  and  Rome  on  the 
Perugia  road.  Letters  from  England 
not  directed  to  the  care  of  a  banker  af 
Rome  should  be  plainly  and  legibly 
directed  according  to  the  foreign  usage. 
The  English  mode  is  not  understood, 
and  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
the  Esq.  has  led  to  mbtakes  which  are 
more  amusing  than  couFenient 

Roman  Tuiu, — It  is  necessary  to 
apprise  the  stranger  in  Rome  that  the 
computation  of  time  differs  entirely 
irom  the  ordinary  system  of  Europe. 
WitU  less  science  than  their  ancestors, 
the  modem  Ramans  divide  the  day  and 
nigfat  into  twenty-four  hours,  of  equal 
length,  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
clocks,  are  regulated  by  the  setting  of 
(iie  sun,  the  twenty-fourth  hour  being 
fixed  at  Ave  Maria,  or  half  an  hour 
after  sunset  One  o'clock  is  therefore 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset  The 
resuk  of  this  system  is  obvious ;  the 
nominal  hours  of  mid-day  and  mid- 
night are  constantly  changing  with  the 
season;  in  December,  mid-day  is  19, 
and  in  June  it  is  16.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  simple  and  convenient 
to  have  reckoned  from  some  fixed  point, 
as  at  noon;  for  from  the  perpetual  ne- 
cessity for  calculating  the  existing  sys- 
tem, few  strangers  think  it  worth  while  to 
trouble  themselves  about  it  The  great 
objection,  however,  is  the  uselessness  of 
the  Roman  clocks  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  mode  of  computation. 

Ems^UA  Chapei.—The  first  nlaoe  in 
which  the  Church  of  England  service 
was  publicly  performed  in  Rome  was 
the  Palazzo  Corea,  close  to  t^  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus.  For  some  years  past- 
it  has  been  performed  in  a  large  house 
outnde  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Divine 
service  is  celebrated  twice  everySunday . 
The  resident  clergyman  is  the  Rev.  J. 
Hutchinson,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
/%«u»af».— Dr.  Kissock,    78,  Via 


della  Croce,  resident  as  an  English 
physician  in  Rome  for  many  years; 
Dr.  Lee,  Via  Babnino;  Dr.  Evanson; 
Dr.  Lloyd;  Dr.  Badham;  Dr.  Deakin. 
The  latter  gentleman  goes  to  the  Baths 
of  Lucca  during  the  summer  months. 
The  besXApoikeeafy  andDruggittitSig^ 
nor  Borioni,  98,  Via  Babuino.  All  his 
medicines  are  as  good  as  they  are  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall;  and  he  procures 
the  most  important  direct  from  England. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co. ; 
Messre.  Freeborn  and  Co.,  in  the  Via 
Condotti.  The  principal  of  the  latter 
house  is  the  British  Consul. 

Italian  il/as/<r«.-~-Signor  Armellini, 
74,  Via  della  Croce  (ten  pauls  a  lesson). 
Signor  Lucentini  (five  pauls  a  lesson), 
at  the  Hanoverian  minister's.  Frendi 
Matter. — M.  Ardisson  (five  pauls  a  les- 
son), at  the  French  ambassador's.  Mutic 
Master. — Signor  Gaggi,  Piazza  di  Spag- 
na (ten  pauls  a  lesson).  All  the  above 
are  first-rate  masters,  and  gentlemen  of 
high  character  in  private  life. 

Engraven  on  Shells,  (Conchiglie.) — 
Giovanni  Dies,  Via  della  Croce.  Sao- 
lini,  in  the  same  street  Pietra  Dura, 
— -Girometti,  Palazzo  TruUi,  Via  delle 
Qnattro  Fontane.  Mosaics. — Cav.  Bar- 
beri,  148,  Stiada  Rasella,  the  first  artist 
in  mosaic  in  Italy.  Mosaic  Landscapes, 
— Verdejo.  GemSy  Etruscan  IntagU, 
Pastas,  and  Sulphur  Cos/s.— Thomas 
Cad6s,  456,  in  the  Corso,  the  most 
complete  and  systematic  collection  in 
Rome.  Bartolommeo  Paoletti,  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  Bronzes, — The  Prussiani 
(Hofgarten),  Via  Magnanelli.  Caputi, 
Via  di  Ripetta.  Antiquities, — Vesco* 
vali,  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Capranesi,  in 
the  Corso.  Jeweller. — Castellani,  in  the 
CorsO)  a  good  mounter  of  cameos.  iSn>- 
gliola. — Stefano  Angelini. 

fVorhs  of  art  are  sent  to  England 
with  the  greatest  facility  and  dispatch 
by  means  of  the  excellent  arrangements 
of  the  Messrs.  M*Cracken,  the  agents  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Their  correspond- 
ents in  Rome  are  Signor  Carlo  Trebbi ; 
Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.,  the  bankers ; 
Signor  Luigi  Branchini,  at  the  English 
College ;  and  Signor  del  Bosco,  at  T«»-- 
lonia*s.  r^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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Engravings^  8fc, — The  great  collec- 
tion is  that  of  the  gOTernmeut,  the  Cal- 
cografia  Camerale,  now  occupying  their 
new  rooms  near  the  Foutana  Trevi. 
Catalogues  are  hnng  up  for  examina- 
tion, with  the  prices  of  each  print 
marked.  All  the  beautiful  engravings 
^m  the  great  masters,  executed  at  the 
expense  of  the  papal  goTemment,  may 
be  purchased  here.  Tlie  best  and  most 
recent  book  of  Fiews  in  Rome  is  the  ex- 
cellent series  of  etchings  published  by 
Deodato  Minelli,  19,  Via  della  Croce. 
Small  oil  paintings,  coloured  on  the 
etchings  of  the  ruins  and  public  edi- 
fices of  Rome,  are  prettily  executed  by 
Signor  Ignazio  Pfyffer,  74,  Via  della 
Croce.  They  do  not  pretend  to  com- 
pete with  the  original  works  of  the  land- 
scape painters,  but  are  very  interesting 
au  reminiscences  or  as  presorts. 

EngHth  fVarehouse,  for  tea,  foieign 
wines,  porter,  &c. — Lowe,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  Tobacco  Shops. — There  are 
fewer  of  these  establishments  in  Rome 
than  in  any  other  Italian  -capital.  To- 
bacco is  a  monopoly  of  tiie  govern- 
ment, and  the  manufacture  is  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement.  The 
principal  warehouse  for  foreign  snuffs 
and  cigars  is  the  Convertiti^  in  the 
Corso.  There  is  also  a  Spaccio  cTEc- 
cezione,  in  the  Via  Condotti.  English 
Uvery  Stables. — Brown,  a  respectable 
master  of  horses,  near  the  Propaganda. 
Horses  may  be  hired  here  by  the  month 
or  the  season.  Good  veiturino  carriages 
may  be  obtained  of  Luigi  Pemini  e  figli, 
at  theStelletta,  19,  in  theCampo  Marzo. 

Sporting. — The  sportmao's  license  in 
Rome  costs  only  three  pauls,  and  by 
an  ordonnance  of  Leo  XII.  the  gates 
are  open  at  all  hours  to  every  one  who 
answers  to  the  challenge,  Cacciatori. 
The  great  sporting  of  Rome  is  the  boar- 
hunt,  in  the  forests  of  Cistema  and 
Nettuno.  A  party  for  this  purpose  is 
organised  once  a  season  by  Signor  Val- 
lati,  an  accomplished  artist,  who  has 
acquired  great  fame  as  a  painter  of 
wild  boars,  which  he  represents  to  the 
life.  The  interest  of  the  expedition  is, 
of  course,  much  incieased  by  his  long 
experience  and  local  knowledge.    The 


shooting  season  begins  in  October,  with 
snipes,  quails,  and  larks.  As  winter 
advances  the  birds  of  passage  become 
abundant,  and  woodcocks,  partridges, 
&c.  afford  constant  sport.  The  wild- 
fowl  shooting  of  the  Ponte  Lucano  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  painting  by 
Horace  Vemet.  One  of  the  rarities  of 
the  sporting  season  is  the  porcupine, 
which  is  captured  on  the  Campagna, 
and  constitutes  the  greatest  delicacy 
of  the  Roman  table. 

Theatres.— The  Falls,  between  the 
Pantheon  and  the  Piazza  Navona,  for 
operas  and  plays.  The  Argentina,  m 
the  Via  della  Rotonda,  for  operas.  Both 
of  these  are  open  from  Christmas  to 
Jicnt.  The  ApoUone,  or  Tordmona,  in 
the  Via  Tordinona,  for  grand  operas. 
The  Aliberti,  behind  the  Via  Babaino, 
for  masquerades  during  Carnival.  The 
Burattini,  the  popular  fantoccim  of 
Rome.  The  price  of  admission  is  the 
same  at  all  the  great  theatres,  viz.  three 
pauls :  a  box  costs  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pauls  a  night  During  tiie  seaaon  it 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  box  at  the 
three  great  theatres,  the  Valle,  Argen- 
tina, and  ApoUone.  The  best  plan  is 
to  secure,  if  possible,  a  part  of  a  box 
for  the  winter,  and  even  this  caimot 
always  be  accomplished.  The  doois 
axe  open  two  hours  after  Ave  Maria. 

Pvblic  Fes/iVa/Si.— The  Carnival  be- 
gins properly  after  Christmas  Day,  and 
continues  until  the  beginning  of  Lent; 
the  masking  takes  place  only  during 
the  last  eight  days,  exclusive  of  the 
Sundays  and  Fridays.  At  2  p.m.  the 
maskers  assemble  in  the  Cofso,  where 
the  pelting  with  comfits  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  (eonjitti  4&  gesso)  is  car- 
ried on  until  Ave  Maria.  The  amuse- 
ments of  each  afternoon  end  with  a 
horse-race.  The  horses  have  no  rideis, 
but  are  urged  on  by  balls  and  plates  of 
metal,  covered  with  sharp  spikes,  sus- 
pended from  their  backs.  The  prins 
are  furnished  by'the  Jews,  who  were  for- 
merly compelled  to  race  onfoot^  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people :  they  consist 
generally  of  pieces  of  rich  velvet.  The 
horses  are  stopped  at  the  aid  of  the 
Corso  by  a  piece^  canvas  suspended 
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acrotB  tbe  street  at  tbe  Ripresa  de'  Bar- 
beri,  which  deriFei  its  name  from  the 
Barbary  hones  that  fonnerly  contended 
for  the  prizes.  The  three  last  days  of 
the  GamiTal  are  the  most  exciting,  and 
the  whole  city  seems  to  be  congregated 
in  the  Corso.  The  diversions  end  with 
the  JMhocoii,  when  the  maskers  appear 
with  lighted  tapers,  and  endeavour  to 
blow  out  the  lignts  of  others  while  they 
keep  in  their  own.  7%e  October  Fet- 
tival. — On  Sundays  and  Thursdays  in 
October,  the  people  assemble  on  Monte 
Testaccio  and  in  the  Borghese  Gardens, 
where  they  divert  themselves  with 
dancing  and  garnet  This  is  the  great 
holiday  of  Rome,  and  nowhere  are  the 
people  seen  to  so  much  advantage.  As 
a  study  of  costume  this  festival  is  quite 
unrirsdled.  The  Artisit*  Fetiival^  ma- 
uged  chiefly  by  the  Germans,  is  one 
of  the  sights  to  which  few  but  the  ini- 
tiated can  obtain  access.  The  artists 
of  all  nations  resident  in  Rome  may  be 
aaid  to  form  one  fraternity,  and  it  is 
an  houourable  circumstance  that  men 
■peaking  so  many  different  languages 
meet  at  Rome  upon  common  ground, 
as  if  there  were  no  distinction  cHf  coun- 
try among  those  whom  Art  has  asso- 
ciated in  her  pursuit  At  the  jubilee 
of  the  celebrated  Grerman  painter  Rein- 
hart,  in  December  1839,  no  less  than 
300  artists  of  all  nations  assembled  to 
do  him  honour.  The  Church  FettioaU 
are  described  in  the  accounts  of  the 
several  churches  and  basilicas. 

Government,  Statistics,  &c. 
The  cardinals,  who  rank  as  princes, 
and  elect  the  pope  out  of  their  own 
body,  constitute  the  Sacred  College, 
all  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  up  by 
the  reigning  pontiff.  Their  number  is 
Beventy,  but  the  college  is  seldom  full. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a 
cardinal  secretary  of  state  as  chief  mi- 
nister, and  by  the  following  boards  or 
**  congregaxioni :"  the  Camera  Aposto- 
hca,or  financial  department,  presided 
over  by  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo ;  the 
Guicelleria,  presided  over  by  the  Car- 
dhial  Cancelliere ;  and  the  Dataria,  an 
^odidaitical  department  under  the  Car- 


dinal Pro-datario.  To  these  may  be 
added  another  ecclesiastical  chambw, 
called  the  Penitenzieria,  or  secret  In- 
quisition, over  which  a  cardinal  pre- 
sides. 

The  police  of  the  city  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor,  who  is  al- 
ways a  prelate  or  monsignore.  Since 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state  have 
been  thrown  open  to  laymen,  he  has 
frequently  been  promoted  to  a  seat  in 
the  Sacred  College.  The  municipal 
council,  established  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  disappeared;  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  tbe  Senator  and  his  three 
judges,  called  the  Conservatori,  is  now 
confined  to  the  inferior  civil  and  police 
court,  called  the  Tribunale  del  Campi- 
doglio,  over  which  they  preside  in  con- 
junction with  the  Priore  de'  Caporioni. 
Their  duties  are  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal, as,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse- 
races, the  markets,  and  public  proces- 
sions, which  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Senator,  the  administration 
of  the  city  rests  entirely  with  the 
Governor.  The  titles,  however,  confer 
some  privileges  of  precedency,  and  the 
Senator  and  Conservatori  are  always 
chosen  from  the  leading  nobility.  Until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Se- 
nator, like  the  Tuscan  PodestlLs,  was  a 
foreigner;  in  1765  an  apostate  Swede 
filled  that  honourable  post.  The  police 
of  Rome  is  military,  being  maintained 
by  a  body  of  carabineers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Governor. 

The  province  of  Rome,  called  the 
Cmnarca,  comprehends  an  area  of  260 
square  leagues,  a  larger  extent  of  sur* 
face  than  that  included  in  any  other 
province  of  the  states.  The  population 
of  Rome  and  its  Comarca,  by  the  Rac- 
colta  of  1 833,  was  283,456.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  itself,  by  the  returns  of 
1829,  amounted  to  144,541,  of  which 
4899  were  ecclesiastics,  viz.  35  bishops, 
1490  priests,  1984  monks,  and  1390 
nuns.  In  1833,  the  official  Raccolta 
showed  that  the  population  had  slightly 
decreased,  the  returns  for  that  year 
giving  149,920.  In  1836  it  had  in- 
creased to  153,678;  the  ecclesiasti'*' 
were  5004 ;  of  which  37  were  bisb 
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1466  priests,  2023  monks,  and  1476 
nunf.  In  183S,  the  population  had 
again  decreased!  to  148,903,  of  which 
78,686  were  males,  and  70,217  females, 
being  nearly  what  it  was  ten  years  pre- 
viously. Of  this  number  4938  were 
ecclesiastics,  viz.  31  bishops,  1439 
priests,  2012  monks,  and  1456  nuns. 
The  number  of  parish  churches  has 
been  for  many  yean  54.  In  1838, 
with  a  population,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
148,903,  the  marriages  were  1233 ;  the 
baptisms,  4665 ;  and  the  deaths,  12,563. 
The  number  of  Jews  in  Rome  is  about 
4000. 

The  Streett  of  modem  Rome  are 
generally  narrow,  and  paved  with  small 
«tones  of  lava.  The  Corso  is  the  only 
one  which  has  a  foot-pavement  at  the 
sides.  They  are  lighted  at  night  with 
oil*lamps,  but  are  not  by  any  means 
agreeable  to  foot-passengers.  Several 
of  the  main  lines  are  long,  handsome, 
and  regular  streets,  broken  by  frequent 
squares  or  piazze,  and  drained  by  an 
admirable  system  of  sewerage  founded 
chiefly  on  the  ancient  cloaca. 

Genebal  Topoqbaphy. 

Rome  is  situated  in  the  central  plain 
of  the  Campagna,  or  rather,  on  the 
undulating  table-land  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Sabine  hills  and  Soracte  on 
the  north-east,  and  the  low  marshy 
flats,  which  may  be  called  the  mari- 
time plain  of  the  Campagna,  on  the 
south  west.  It  stands  in  41®  54'  north 
latitude,  and  12^  28'  east  longitude, 
and  is  15  miles  distant  from  the  sea 
coast.  The  modem  city  is  built  on 
the  low  land  which  lies  on  each  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
three  most  northern  of  those  seven  hills 
which  formed  the  well-known  features 
of  ancient  Rome.  The  usual  level  of 
the  Tiber  in  its  passage  through  the 
ci<7  is  from  35  to  40  feet  above  that 
of  the  sea;  the  height  of  the  hills  within 
the  circuit  of  the  present  walls  varies 
from  120  to  160  £eet  above  the  river. 
The  Tiber  divides  the  city  into  two 
v«ry  unequal  portions,  traversing  it  from 
north  to  south  in  an  irregular  winding 

^ne  of  not  less  than  diree  miles  from 


wall  to  wall.  On  the  left  bank,  the 
Quirinal,  ^'imina],  and  Capitoline  hills 
form  a  semicircular  belt,  inclosing  the 
low  irregular  plain  of  the  ancient  Cam- 
pus Martius.  This  area  includes  the 
principal  portion  of  the  modem  city, 
the  seat  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
consequently  contains  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Corso,  the  main  street  of  Rome,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  begirming  at  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  on  the  north,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  Piazsa  di  Yenezia,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill  which 
forms  the  line  of  demaroation  between 
the  modem  and  ancient  city.  To  the 
south  and  east  of  this  district  are  the 
Palatine,  the  Aventine,  the  Esquiline.. 
and  the  Cflelian,  all  of  which,  thotigb 
included  within  the  modern  walls,  ave 
little  better  than  a  desert;  their  irre- 
gular surface  is  covered  with  vineyards 
or  tlie  gardens  of  uninhabited  villas, 
and  they  present  no  signs  of  human 
habitations  but  a  few  scattered  and  soli- 
tary convents.  The  Corso  divides  the 
principal  district  of  modern  Rome  into 
two  parts;  that  on  the  north  and  east, 
which  we  may  call  the  upper  town,  is 
built  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pin- 
cian  and  the  Quirinal,  and  on  part  of 
the  plateau  which  unites  these  hills  to- 
wards the  east  with  the  Viminal  and 
the  Esquiline.  This  upper  town  is  the 
aristocratic  quarter  and  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  the  English  visitors;  it  con- 
tains the  best  streets  and  the  finest 
houses,  and  is  the  healthi^t  quarter  of 
the- city.  The  higher  part  of  it  is  in- 
tersected by  two  long  streets:  one  of 
these,  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  leads  from  the  gate  of 
that  name,  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  city,  to  the  Monte  Cavallo;  the 
other  leads  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
Trinity  de'  Monti,  on  the  Pincian,  to 
the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggioce, 
under  the  names  of  the  Via  Sistioa,  Via 
Felice,  and  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane ; 
the  latter  being  so  called  from  the  fimrt- 
tains  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  bifur- 
cation, where  the  two  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  is  the 
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narrow  tlip  of  level  gTOand  which  con- 
tains the  two  dutricts  of  the  Borgo  and 
TnuteveTC.  It  it  bounded  on  th«  weit 
by  a  ridge  of  hills  300  feet  above  the 
river,  and  aboat  a  mile  and  half  in 
length  from  north  to  south.  The  prin- 
ci}fal  eminences  of  this  ridge  within  the 
walls  are  the  Vatican,  which  preserves 
its  ancient  name,  and  the  Janiculum, 
or  Monte  Montorio.  Beyond  the  walls 
the  picturesque  Monte  Mario,  with  its 
villas  and  pine  plantations,  may  be 
consideied  the  boundary  of  this  quarter 
on  the  north.  The  Trastevere  and  the 
Borgo  are  united  by  the  street  of  the 

I     Longare,  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the 

I     Jsniculum  by  Siztus  V. 

The  Rome  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
sprung  ftom  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

j  ctty,  bad  nearly  disappeared  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
scarcely  any  pbrt  of  the  present  city  is 
older  than  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  who 
first  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears.  It  is  divided 
into  fourteen  districts,  or  i^Mni,  twelve 
•f  which  are  on  the  l«ft,  and  two  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  They  are  ir- 
vegnlar  in  their  boundaries  and  out- 
line, having  been  determined  more  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  population 
than  with  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
ground;  they  am,  consequently,  very 
numerous  in  the  modem  city,  which 
eomprises  eleven  within  its  circuit, 
while  the  more  extensive  area  of  the 
ancient  city  has  only  three.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they 
have  no  kind  of  correspondence  with 
the  regions  of  Augustus.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  Rioni  had  their  captains,  their 
councils,  and  their  trained  bands ;  but 
thongh  they  still  retain  their  bannere, 
and  carry  them  in  the  great  processions, 
their  municipal  jurisdiction  has  merged 
in  the  Priore  de*  Caporioni,  who  is  a 
Member  of  the  Tribunale  del  Campi- 
doglio,  the  minor  civil  and  police  court 
Over  which  the  Senator  of  Rome  pre- 
sides. Of  the  eleven  Rioni  which  in- 
clude the  modem  city,  the  two  most 
norHiem  are  intersected  by  the  Corso ; 
the  third  spreads  over  the  Quirinal  from 
the  Cono  to  the  noith-east  angle  of  the 


walls ;  SIX  lie  between  the  lower  half  of 
the  Corso  and  the  Tiber ;  and  two  aie 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
A  rapid  survey  of  these  districts 
will  enable  us  to  fix  the  localities  of 
many  interesting  objects.  1 .  The  Rione 
Campo  Marzo  begins  at  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  embracing  all  the  northern 
angle  of  the  city  from  the  Pincian  to 
the  river,  near  the  little  Piaaa  Ni- 
cosia. About  a  third  of  the  Corso,  at 
its  northern  end,  lies  within  the  district. 
On  the  east  of  the  Corso  it  includes  the 
gardens  of  the  Pincian,the  Villa  Medici, 
the  Trinity  de*  Monti,  the  Piassa  Mmg" 
nanelli,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  Via  Ba- 
buino,  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  the 
Hieatre  Aliberti.  Between  the  Cono 
and  the  river  it  includes  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus,  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo, 
the  quay  called  the  Porto  di  Rinetta, 
the  Borghese  and  the  Ruspoli  palaces. 
2.  The  Rione  Coltmna  extends  along 
the  depression  between  the  Pincian  and 
the  Quirinal,  from  the  city  walls  on 
the  north-east  nearly  to  the  Pantheon, 
crossing  the  Corso,  and  including  its 
central  portion.  The  principal  objecte 
in  this  district,  on  the  east  of  the  Corso, 
are  the  Barberini  Palace  and  the  Church 
and  Convent  of  the  Capuchins.  West 
of  the  Corso  are  the  Piazza  Colonna, 
with  the  Antonine  column ;  the  Chigi, 
Nicoolini,  and  Piombino  palaces ;  the 
Post-ofBce;  Monte  Qtorio,  with  the 
palace  of  the  Curia  Innocentiana,  now 
the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  Chamber- 
lain ;  the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  now  the 
Custom-house ;  and  the  Capranica  The- 
atre. 3.  The  Rione  Trevi  extends 
from  the  north-east  walls  to  the  Corso, 
which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  west. 
On  the  south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
long  street  of  the  Porta  Pia.  It  in- 
cludes the  house  and  gardens  of  Sallust, 
part  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius, 
the  Villa  Ludovisi,  the  Pope^s  palace 
cm  the  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Colonna  Pa- 
lace and  Gardens,  the  Piazza  of  the  SS. 
Apostoli,  the  Torlonia  Palace,  the  Pi- 
azza della  Pilotta,  and  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
4.  The  Rione  Pigna  joins  the  former 
at  the  Corso^  and  ntends  westwff-* 
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over  the  Campus  Mftrtiag.  It  inoludes 
the  CoUegio  Romano,  the  Pantheon, 
the  Piazza  and  Church  of  Minerva, 
the  Giustiniani,  Doria,  and  Altieri  pa- 
laces, the  Church  of  Gesii,  and  the 
Piazza  and  Palazzo  di  Venezia.  5.  The 
Rione  S.  Euatachiot  a  long  strip  of 
ground  in  the  heart  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  lies  along  the  western  side  of 
the  former  district,  and  is  filled  with 
streets  of  shops  and  manufactories.  It 
includes  the  church  which  gives  it 
name,  the  CoUegio  Sapienza,  the  Cenci 
Palace,  and  the  theatres  Valle  and  Ar- 
gentina. 6.  The  Rione  Ponte,  another 
■unattractive  district,  encloses  the  angle 
formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber  below 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  includes 
the  Tordinona  Theatre  and  the  Piazza 
del  Ponte  leading  to  the  bridge  of  St. 
Angelo.  7.  The  Rione  Farione,  situ- 
ated between  the  two  former  districts, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  includes  the 
Piazza  Navona,  the  site  of  the  Circus 
Agonalis  and  the  place  of  the  weekly 
market,  the  statue  of  Pasquin,  Bra- 
mante's  Cancelleria,  the  Piazza  Sforza, 
the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the  Massimi  pa- 
lace, and  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey.  8.  The  Rione  Regola  lies 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  Trastevere.  It 
includes  the  Farnese,  and  the  Spada 
palaces.  The  Ponte  Sisto,  the  ancient 
Pons  Janiculensis,  crosses  the  river 
from  its  centre.  The  fine  street  formed 
by  the  Via  del  Fontanone  and  the  Via 
Giulia,  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  runs  parsdlel  to  the  Tiber 
through  a  great  part  of  this  district  and 
that  of  Ponte,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  Ponte  Sisto  to  the  river 
near  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  9.  The 
Rione  jS.  Angdo  in  Peacheria,  a  small 
district  between  the  Pigna  and  the 
river,  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  It  is 
a  mean  and  dirty  quarter ;  the  princi- 
pal  objects  of  interest  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  Portico 
of  Octavia,  the  Orsini  palace,  and  the  | 
Church  of  S.  Niccold  in  Carcere,  occu- 1 
pying  the  site  of  the  temples  of  Juno  | 
Matuta,  Hope,  and  Piety.  Partly  in  this  | 


region  and  pardy  ib  that  of  Regola  is 
the  Ghetto,  me  dirty  quarter  of  the  Jews, 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by 
two  gates  which  are  locked  every  nig^ht 
by  the  police.    It  includes  their  syna- 
gogue, their  fiublic  schools,  and   tbe 
hall  in  which  they  hold  a  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative council.    The  old  Fabri- 
cian  bridge,  now  tbe  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi,  crosses  from  this  quarter  to  the 
island  of  the  Tiber,  which  also  bears  tbe 
name  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  this  district.  The  island,  cele- 
brated in  classical  times  for  the  Temple 
of  ^sculapius,  and  well  known  to  scho- 
lars as  the  ship  of  the  Tiber,  is  about 
1000  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide  in  its 
broadest  part.     It  contains  the  Church 
and  Convent  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita.    The 
Pons  Gratianus  or  Cestius,  now  called 
the  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo,  and  some- 
times the  Ponte  Cestio,  crosses  from  its 
southern  flank  to  the  Trastevere.      10. 
The  Thutevere  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
Rioni  of  the  modem  city.  It  lies  between 
Janiculum  and  the  Tiber,  and  extends 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  from 
the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  on  the 
north,  to  the  extremity  of  the  city  walls 
on  the  south.  It  includes  at  this  south- 
ern angle  the  great  quay  or  port  of  the 
Ripa  Grande  and  the  vast  hospital  of 
San  Michele.     The  Arsenal  is  situated 
outside  the  walls  close  to  the  Porta  Por- 
tesi.     The  central  portion  of  this  Rione 
covers  the  ancient  Regio  Transtiberina ; 
and  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio  very  nearly  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Arx  Janiculensis.    The  most  interest- 
ing objects  of  this  district  are  the  Far- 
nesina  and  Salviati  palaces,  the  im- 
mense Corsini  Palace,  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den,  the  church  of  S.  OnoA-io,  me- 
morable as  the  burying-place  of  Tasso; 
that  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  the  sup- 
posed scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  the 
apostle,  the   Fountain  of  the    Acqua 
Paola,  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  S. 
Calisto,  the  Convent  of  S.  Francesco  a 
Ripa,  formerly  inhabited  by  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  and  the  villas  Spada  and 
Lante.    The  whole  district  is  inhabited 
by  a  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  a 
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distinct  race;  their  laiig:u«ge,  their  ous- 
toma,  their  fine  pliyaical  characteristics, 
aod  their  spirit  of  haughty  seclusion, 
which  refuses  to  mix  or  intermarry 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  give  great  interest  to 
the  national  tradition  that  they  are  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. The  Trastevere  is  separated  by 
high  walls  from  the  Borgo,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  the  fine  gate  of 
Santo  Spixito.  11.  The  Borgo,  or  the 
Citti  Leonina,  was  founded  in  the 
ninth  century  by  Leo.  IV.,  who  enclosed 
it  within  walls  to  protect  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Moorish  pirates.    It  is 

I    the  northern  district  of  Rome  on  the 

I  right  bank  of  the  river.  It  compre- 
hends the  area  between  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito, 

i  the  Vatican  Palace,  and  St  Peter^s,  and 
as  it  includes  all  these  objects  within 
its  limits,  it  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing quarter  of  modern  Rome.  It  was 
the  district  inhabited  by  the  Anglo- 
'Saxoii  pilgrims  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  the  fires  which  oc- 
curred in  the  ninth  century,  perhaps  the 
very  one  which  Raphael  has  immor- 
talised, is  attributed  to  their  neglect. 
Anastasius  indeed  says  that  the  name 
Borgo  is  derived  from  the  term  Bui^us 
(burgh),  which  was  given  to  the  quarter 
by  these  pilgrims.  Besides  the  leading 
objects  of  interest  already  mentioned, 

I  the  district  contains  the  Giraud  Pa- 
lace, now  the  Torlonia,  built  by  Bra- 
mante,  and  interesting  to  British  tra- 
vellers as  the  residence  of  the  English 
ambassadors  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
Farther  on,  beyond  the  church  of  S. 
Giacomo  Scossacavalli,  is  the  fine  pa- 
lace which  has  become  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Raphael,  and 
of  Charlotte,  queen  of  Cyprus.  These 
eleven  districts  comprehend  the  largest 
and  most  important  portion  of  modem 
Rome.  The  three  now  to  be  described 
include  the  ancient  city.  12.  The 
Rione  Monti,  like  the  Trastevere,  is  in- 
habited by  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
class,  who  pride  themselves  on  their 
direct  descent  from  the  ancient  Romans. 
Thi»  immense  district  commences  at 


the  Potta  Pia,  and  extends  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  city  wall  as  far  as 
San  Steikno  Rotondo,  skirting  the  Co- 
liseum and  the  Capitol  on  the  west,  and 
embracing  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline, 
and  part  of  the  Cselian.  It  includes 
within  this  extensive  and  almost  de- 
serted area  the  Protorian  Camp,  the 
Baths  of  Dioclesian  and  of  Titus,  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  the  so-called  Baths 
of  Paulus  uEmilius,  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  the  fountain  and  reser- 
voir called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  the  Church 
of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  St, 
John.Lateran,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  the 
Rospigliosi  Palace,  and  the  desolate 
villas  Negroni,  Altieri,  and  Strozzi. 
13.  The  Rione  CampiteUiy  on  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  extends  from  the  north- 
em  flanks  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  gate 
of  St.  Sebastian.  It  comprehends  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  ancient 
Rome,  including  within  its  boundaries 
the  Capitol,  the  Roman  Forum,  the 
Coliseum,  ^e  Palatine,  and  the  Pa- 
lace of  the  CsBsars.  We  find  also  in 
this  district  the  Passionist  Convent  of 
S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  on  the  Caelian, 
marked  by  its  solitary  palm-tree,  the 
Church  of  S.  Gregorio,  the  Villa 
Mattei,  and  at  its  extreme  angle  the 
commencement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  the  tomb  of  Scipio.  14.  The 
Rione  Bipa,  the  last  of  the  modem 
districts,  embraces  all  the  southern 
quarter  of  Rome  between  the  Caelian 
and  the  river,  including  the  Aventine, 
the  Prati  del  Popolo  Romano,  and 
Monte  Testaccio,  the  holiday  resort  of 
the  modem  citizens.  The  objects  of 
most  interest  are  the  temples  of  For^ 
tuna  Virilis  and  of  Vesta  in  the  Bocca 
di  Verita,  the  Arch  of  Janus,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  Circus  Maximus,  the 
ruined  Palatine  Bridge  now  the  Ponte 
Rotto,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Py- 
ramid of  Caius  Cestius,  the  Protestant 
burial-ground,  and  the  churches  of  S. 
Prisca,  S.  Balbina,  S.  Saba,  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  and  S.  Anastasia. 

The  fValU  of  Rome,  including  those 
of  the  Trastevere  and  the  Vatican,  are 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  miles  in  circuit. 
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The  length  of  that  portion  which  en- 
eompasses  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber  is  about  twelve  miles;  the 
length  of  the  more  recent  walls  which 
bound  the  district  beyond  the  river  is 
very  nearly  three  miles.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  line  ot  walls  on 
the  left  bank  is  substantially  l^e  same 
as  that  traced  by  Aurelian,  a.d.  271 ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  after 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  centuries  we  should 
be  able  to  recognise  much  of  this  origi- 
nal structure  in  the  present  walls.  We 
know  that  they  were  repaired  by  Hono- 
rius,  TheodoriC)  Belisarius,  Narses,  and 
by  several  popes;  many  of  these  re- 
fttorations  were  obviously  made  in  haste 
for  temporary  purposes ;  and  hence  so 
many  varieties  of  workmanship  are 
visible,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
decide  what  is  ancient  and  what  is 
modem.  The  last  general  repairs  were 
made  in  1749  by  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
restored  the  walls,  which  had  become 
dilapidated  in  parts,  and  repaired  all 
the  gateways  now  open.  The  most 
recent  works  of  a  local  character  are 
those  on  the  Pincian,  begun  by  Leo 
XII.,  and  continued  by  his  successors. 
Ilie  walls  throughout  their  entire  circuit 
on  the  left  bank  present  an  irregular  po- 
lygonal outline  ;  they  are  built  of  brick, 
mixed  with  rubbish  of  various  kinds 
and  occasional  patches  of  stone^work. 
They  have  no  ditch,  but  are  crested 
with  nearly  three  hundred  towers;  on 
the  outside  they  are  about  fifty  feet  in 
height ;  on  the  inner  face,  where  they 
are  strengthened  by  numerous  but- 
tresses, the  accumulation  of  soil  is  so 
considerable  that  they  seldom  rise  so- 
high  as  thirty  feet.  There  are  sixteen 
gates  properly  belonging  to  the  modern 
city,  but  four  of  them  are  now  walled 
up.  In  taking  a  general  survey  of 
these  gates,  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
we  shidl  notice  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
gateways,  and  such  peculiarities  of  the 
ancient  walls  as  may  appear  to  call  for 
observation.  This  will  bring  the  whole 
subject  into  one  view  and  prevent  re- 
petition hereafter. 

Oates. — 1.  Porta  del  Popolo  ;  erected 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1561}  with  the  assistance 


of  Vignola,  ftom  the  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  internal  part  was  deco- 
rated by  Bernini  (p.  34 8).  The  ancient 
Porta  Flaminia,  which  supplied  the 
materials  for  this  gate,  and  by  which 
the  Flaminian  Way  left  the  capital, 
was  situated  a  little  higher  up,  near 
the  opus  reticulatum  of  the  Muro  Torto. 
This  very  curious  fragment  is  well  known 
ftom  the  description  of  Procopius ; 
he  says  that  the  wall  had  been  rent  for 
some  time  ftom  top  to  bottom,  that  it 
was  so  inclined  that  Belisarius  wanted 
to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  but  the 
people  would  not  allow  it  to  be  re- 
moved, stating  that  it  was  under  the 
protection  of  St  Peter.  The  Goths, 
he  adds,  never  attacked  it,  which  made 
the  people  regard  the  spot  with  so  much 
veneration  that  no  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  it.  This  description 
applies  so  perfectly  at  the  present  day, 
that  it  leaves  nothing  for  us  to  add  ex- 
cept that  the  wall,  which  is  about  forty 
feet  in  length,  is  considerably  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  and  that  antiquaries 
are  not  wanting  who  consider  both  tl» 
wall  and  the  inclination  to  be  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Aurelian.  Some  ¥niterB 
have  endeavoured  to  connect  the  Muro 
Torto  with  the  tomb  of  Nero,  but  there 
are  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  the 
conjecture.  It  is  true  that  the  autho- 
rities satisfactorily  prove  that  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  which  the 
body  of  Nero  was  deposited,  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Pincian,  near  the 
Flaminian  Way,  and  was  visible  from 
the  Campus  Martins.  Its  site  there- 
fore may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  modem  gardens, 
but  not  a  vestige  remaitis  to  enable  us 
to  identify  the  spot.  Between  diis  and 
the  next  gateway  we  begin  to  meet  with 
some  walls,  after  passing  the  nineteenth 
tower  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  which 
exhibit  the  workmanship  of  Honorius. 
As  we  advance  we  shall  meet  with 
every  variety  of  construction,  from  the 
compact  brickwork  which  would  have 
been  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Rome, 
to  the  rude  repairs  of  Belisarius  and  the 
patchwork  restorations  of  &6    popes. 
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2.  Porta  Phieituta,  witi^  two  ronnd 
towen,  a  itone  gateway,  mentioned  by 
Procopius,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
rebailt  by  Belisarius,  who  had  his  camp 
on  ihe  Pincian  during  the  siege  of 
Yitiges.  It  is  now  walled  up,  but  it  is 
interesting  as  the  spot  which  tradition 
has  made  ihe  scene  of  the  degradation 
of  Bdliserias.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
this  popular  story,  the  great  general  sat 
here  and  begged  of  the  people,  ^  Date 
obolum  Belisario,*'  as  they  passed  the 
gates  through  which  he  had  so  often  led 
his  troops  in  triumph.  The  aqueduct 
called  the  Acqua  Vergine,  twelve  miles 
in  length,  which  supplies  the  fountain 
<3(f  Trevi,  enters  the  city  at  this  point. 

3.  Porta  SalarOf  with  two  round  towers 
of  brick,  built  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Porta  Salaria,  so  called  from  the 
road  by  which  the  Sabines  exported 
their  supplies  of  salt.  It  is  memorable 
OS  the  gate  by  which  Alaric  entered 
Rome.  4.  Porta  Pia,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  P.  Nomentana;  it 
derives  its  modem  name  from  Pius  IV., 
who  rebuilt  it  in  1564,  from  the  designs 
of  Michael  Angelo,  and  left  it  unfi- 
nished at  his  death.  At  the  acute 
angle  formed  by  the  streets  which  enter 
the  city  by  this  gate  and  Porta  Salara 
stood  the  femous  Porta  Collina  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tnllins.  The  well 
known  reconnoitre  of  Hannibal,  when, 
according  to  Livy,  he  threw  a  spear 
over  the  walls,  took  place  on  this  side, 
and  if  he  had  attacked  Rome  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  it  would 
have  been  by  this  gate.  The  ancient 
P.  Nomentana«  built  by  Honorius,  was 
situated  a  little  beyond  the  present' 
gate,  towards  the  Praetorian  camp  of 
Tiberius,  whose  quadrangular  inclosure 
projects  beyond  the  walls  at  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  city.  It  is  very  clear 
that  Honorius  included  this  celebrated 
camp  in  his  line  of  walls ;  three  of  its 
sides  were  probably  left  standing  when 
Constantino  dismantled  it^  and  thus 
afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  the  new 
works.  On  examining  its  wallS)  the 
rude  stone-work  hastily  put  together  by 
Belisarius  may  easily  be  recognised. 
Its  gateways,  which  f<Mrmerly  opened 


on  this  side,  but  which  were  closed  by 
Honorius,  may  also  be  traced.  In  the 
southern  angle,  the  Porta  Chiusa  re- 
presents the  Porta  Viminalis;  as  its 
name  signifies,  it  is  now  walled  up. 
5.  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  with  two  towers, 
the  ancient  Porta  Tiburttna  or  Prsanes- 
tina,  built  by  Honorius,  a.  d.  403.  It 
is  attached  to  the  interesting  monument 
which  forms  the  junction  of  the  Mar* 
cian,  Julian,  and  Tepulan  aqueducts. 
This  gate  opens  on  one  of  ^e  roads  ttt 
Tivoli .  Between  this  and  thePorta  Mag- 
giore  is  a  closed  gate,  supposed  to  be  the 
Porta  Collatina.  On  approaching  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  we  see  the  subterranean 
aqueduct  which  carried  into  the  city 
the  waters  of  the  Anio  Vetus.  6.  Porta 
Magghre,  a  noble  arch  of  travertine, 
the  finest  gateway  in  Rome.  The  ad- 
joining monument  of  the  Claudiaxi 
aqueduct  formerly  included  the  gate- 
ways of  the  Porta  Labicana  and  Porta 
Prsenestina.  Both  these  gate^  were 
greatly  disfigured  and  concealed  by 
Honorius;  the  Porta  Labicana  was 
closed,  and  the  Porta  Prasnestina  was 
known  as  the  Porta  Maggiore.  The 
Labicana  gate  was  recently  opened, 
when  the  labour  of  the  work  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Baker's  Tomb,  which  is  described 
in  its  proper  place  under  the  antiqui- 
ties. The  appearance  of  the  fine 
facade  of  the  gateway,  which  now 
shows  us  the  beautiful  proportions  of 
its  two  arches  and  three  piers,  is  ex- 
tremely imposing.  The  accidental 
circumstance  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct 
being  carried  over  it  may  explain  the 
existence  of  this  very  splendid  monu- 
ment. There  are  three  inscriptions  on 
the  attic :  one  recording  that  the  em- 
peror Tiberius  Claudius  brought  into 
the  city  the  Claudian  aqueduct;  the 
second  relating  to  the  restorations  of 
Vespasian;  and  the  third  to  those  of 
Titus.  In  the  attic  are  the  channels 
for  the  water,  the  lower  one  receiving 
the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  the  upper  the 
stream  called  the  Aniene  Nuovo.  We 
see  also  at  this  point  built  into  the  wall 
the  flank  of  an  arch  of  peperino,  i»» 
which  we  distinctly  recognise  the  tb 
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ehanneU  of  the  Marcian,  Tepulan,  and 
Julian  aqueducts,  the  Marcian  being 
the  lowest  and  the  Julian  the  highest 
of  these  channels.  Close  by  we  may 
likewise  trace  the  subterranean  course 
of  the  Anio  Vetus.  The  road  which 
passes  out  of  this  gate  leads  to  Colonna, 
Yalmontone,  &c.,  and  is  the  high  road 
to  Naples  by  Frosinone  and  San  Ger- 
mano.  The  walls  beyond  the  gate 
follow  the  course  of  the  Claudian  aque- 
duct  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  pass 
under  the  arches  of  the  Acqua  Felice 
of  Siztus  v.,  which  form  so  many  pic- 
turesque combinations  and  contrasts 
with  the  imperial  works.  Farther  on 
they  pass  the  precincts  of  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  and  skirt  the  external 
wall  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense, 
which  was  included  by  Honorius  in  his 
line  of  fortifications.  7.  Porta  San 
Giovanni,  entirely  modern,  built  by 
Gregory  XIII.  Adjoining  this  gate  is 
the  ancient  Porta  Asinaria,  flanked  by 
two  round  brick  towers.  It  is  now 
walled  up,  but  is  a  very  picturesque 
ruin.  It  is  memorable  as  the  gateway 
through  which  Belisarius  first  entered 
Rome.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
first  entrance  of  Totila,  who  obtained 
possession  of  it  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Isaurians.  The  gate  of  S.  Gioranni  is 
well  known  to  travellers;  the  high  road 
to  Naples  by  the  Pontine  Marshes  passes 
out  of  it.  Beyond  the  gate  is  the  Aqua 
Crabra,  now  the  Maranna,  which  enters 
the  city  by  a  gateway,  now  walled  up, 
called  the  Porta  Metronia.  The  Porta 
Capena  of  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius 
was  within  this  gate,  below  the  Villa 
Mattei,  on  the  Cselian.  8.  Porta  La- 
tina,  also  closed.  It  has  two  round 
brick  towers,  with  a  groove  apparently 
for  a  portcullis.  The  Christian  mono- 
gram on  the  keystone  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  repaired  by  Belisarius. 
The  Church  tradition  relates  that  St. 
John  was  martyred  by  being  boiled 
in  oil  within  this  gate,  a.d.  96.  9. 
Porta  San  SebastianOf  with  two  fine 
semicircular  towers  of  brickwork  resting 
on  foundations  of  solid  marble,  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  tombs  on  the  Ap- 
pian.     This  gate  is  well  known  in  con- 


nection with  the  catacombs,  th^  arch  of 
Drusus,  and  the  tomb  of  Scipio ;  it  was 
called  the  Porta  Appia  in  the  eighth 
century.     Under  the  arch  is  a  curious 
Gothic  inscription  relating  to  the  re- 
pulse of  some  invading  force,  which 
has    given    rise  to  much  speculation 
among  the  antiquaries.     Between  this 
gate  and  the  Porta  di  S.  Paolo  are  the 
celebrated  fortifications  constructed  by 
Paul  III.  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
the  designs  of  the  great  architect  and 
engineer  Antonio  Ssmgallo.     10.  Porta 
San  Paolo,  rebuilt  by  Belisarius  on  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Ostiensis;  a  double 
gate,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  modem  gateways. 
The  inner  portion  is  probably  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Belisarius.    It  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  Totila*s   second 
entrance  into  Rome.     The  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius  is  here  included  in  the 
walls,  which  proceed  towards  the  Tiber, 
round  the  base  of  Monte  Testaccio, 
ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river  for 
a  very  short  distance,  when  they  become 
no  longer  traceable.    On  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber  the  walls  present  altogether 
a  more  modem  aspect ;  the  greater  part 
were  constructed  by  Innocent  X.  and 
Urban  VIII.,  and  are  flanked  with  re- 
gular bastions.     Within  their  circuit, 
particularly  in  the  southern  bend  be- 
yond the  Corsini  Palace  and  around  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  we  may  still  trace 
the  ruined  towers  and  ramparts  of  the 
wall  of  Honorius.     The  following  are 
the  gates  of  the  Transtiberine  district : 
11.   Porta   Portese,    built    by  Urban 
VIII.,  near  the  ancient  P.  Portuensis,  on 
the  road  to  Fiumicino,  the  present  port 
of   the  Tiber.     12.  Porta   San   Pan- 
crazio,  on  the  Janiculum,  probably  the 
Porta  Janiculensis,  or  Porta  Aurelia. 
The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria 
lie  to  the  westward,  and  spread  over 
the  hill  in  the  direction  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  Acqua  Paola^  the  ancient  Alsietina, 
brought  by  Augustus  from  the  lake  of 
Bracciano,  enters  the  Trastevere  at  this 
spot.     13.  Porta  CavaUeggieri,  close  to 
St.  Peter's,  on  the  high  post-road  to 
Civita  Vecchia,  said  to   oe  from  the 
designs  of  Sangallo.     14.  Porta  Fab- 
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hricd,  near  the  former,  now  walled  up. 
15.  Porta  Angelica,  formerly  the  Porta 
Pellegrini,  built  by  Pius  IV.  ou  the 
north  side  of  St  Peter's,  leading  to 
Monte  Mario.  16.  Porta  Castelhy  on 
the  meadows  behind  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  now  walled  up. 

Bridges, — Of  the  eight  bridges  of  an- 
cient Rome  four  only  are  now  in  use. 
The  remains  of  all  the  others  are  still 
visible,  and  there  is  no  doubt  either 
about  their  names  or  their  localities. 
To  prevent  repetition  hereafter,  we  shall 
bring  them  all  into  one  view.  Begin- 
ning with  the  most  northern,  and  pro- 
ceeding down  the  river,  we  have 

1.  Ponte  MolUf  the  ancient  Pbns 
Milvius  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  al- 
ready described  at  page  247. 

2.  Ponte  S.  Angeloy  the  ancient  Pons 
^lius.  This  very  noble  bridge  crosses 
the  Tiber  immediately  opposite  the 
Castle  of  S*  Angelo :  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  in  which  we  can  trace  the 
ancient  remains  with  positive  certainty. 
The  whole  of  it  is  ancient,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  restorations  of  stone- 
work and  the  parapets.  Medals  of 
Hadrian  are  extant  which  represent  the 
bridge  precisely  as  we  now  see  it,  with 
three  large  equal  arches  in  the  centre, 
and  small  arches  on  each  side.  The 
piers  are  strengthened  with  buttresses 
and  starlings.  The  bridge  was  con- 
structed by  Hadrian  as  a  passage  to  his 
mausoleum.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  covered  with  booths  or  shops,  by 
which  the  passage  was  so  much  con- 
tracted, that  the  pressure  of  the  crowd 
at  Ihe  jubilee  of  1450  caused  the  death 
of  200  people.  In  consequence  of  this 
accident,  the  pope  removed  the  booths 
and  restored  tne  bridge  to  its  original 
form.  Some  writers  have  magnified 
this  event  into  the  total  destruction  of 
the  bridge ;  a  mere  examination  of  the 
architecture  would  at  once  disprove  the 
statement^  if  it  were  not  set  at  rest  by 
numerous  authorities.  In  1530  Cle- 
ment VII.  erected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge  the  statues  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  In  1688  Clement  IX.  con- 
structed the  present  parapet,  and  added 
the  ten  angels  which  stand  upon  the 


pien.  The  one  which  bears  the  cross 
IS  by  Bernini,  the  others  are  by  his 
scholars ;  they  are  scarcely  worth  men- 
tioning as  works  of  art. 

3.  Pona  Triumphatit,  or  the  P.  Vati- 
canus,  the  longest  of  all  the  bridges, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Nero. 
From  a  passage  in  Prudentius,  it  U 
supposed  to  have  been  entire  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Some 
foundations  of  its  piers  are  still  visible 
firom  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  when  the 
river  is  low ;  they  are  about  300  paces 
below  the  bridge.  Their  position  may 
generally  be  recognised  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  water. 

4.  Ponte  Sisto,  built  by  Sixtus  IV. 
in  1474,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Pons  Jani- 
cnlensis,  connecting  the  city  with  the 
district  of  Trastevere.  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  ancient  history,  though  the 
older  antiquaries  mention  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Trajan  as  existing  on  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century.    It  has  four  arches. 

5.  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  connecting 
the  city  with  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  so 
called  from  the  four  figures  of  a  four- 
headed  Janus  which  stood  near  it,  and 
which  were  formerly  placed  at  the  an- 
gles of  the  bridge.  It  is  the  Pons 
Fabricius,  built  by  Fabricius,  the  Cu- 
rator Viarum,  B.C.  60.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Horace  as  the  spot  from  which  Da- 
masippus  would  have  leaped  into  the 
Tiber,  but  for  the  precepts  of  Stertinius. 

••  Unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  ^wnceirtahaBc,  tempore  quo 

me 
SolattiB  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam 
Atque  a  Fabricionon  trLitem  ponte  reverti." 
Hor.,  Sat.  11.  3. 
It  has  two  large  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  between  them  in  case  of  floods.     It 
retains  more  of  its  ancient  architecture 
than  any  other  bridge  except  that  of 
St.  Angelo.     It  formerly  had  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  but  a  part  only  is 
now  legible: — l.  fabricius  c.  p.  cvr. 

VIAE.  FACIVNDVM  COERAVIT  IDEHQ. 
PROBAVIT  Q.  LEPIDVS  M.  F.  M.  LOLLIVS 
M.  P.  COS.  S.  C.  PROBAVERVNT. 

6.  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo,  a  continu- 
ation of  the  former,  connecting  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Trastevere. 
It  is  the  Pons  Cestius  or  Gratianus. 
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Its  founder  is  unknown,  but  two.  long 
inicriptionfl  on  the  parapets  and  on  the 
sides  show  that  it  was  restored  about 
A.D.  367,  by  the  emperors  Valentinian, 
Yalens,  and  Gratian.  It  consists  of 
one  large  central  arch  and  two  smaller 
ones. 

7.  Pwte  RottOy  on  the  site  of  the 
Pons  Palatinus.  The  ancient  bridge 
was  begun  by  Marcus  Fulvius,  and 
finished  by  Scipio  Africanus  and  Mum- 
mius,  the  censors,  b.g.  142.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  stone  bridge 
built  in  Rome.  We  know  nothing  of 
its  subsequent  history  until  we  find  it 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  under 
the  name  of  P.  di  Santa  Maria.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  it  fell  down,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Honorius  III.  It  was 
restored  by  Julius  III.  in  1554,  and 
again  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575.  In 
1598  all  that  portion  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  broke  down.  Two  arches 
were  thus  lost,  and  no  attempt  has 
since  been  made  to  restore  them.  The 
part  remaining  consists  of  three  arches 
on  the  side  next  the  Trastevere,  with 
two  smaller  arches  between  them, 
through  which  the  water  only  runs 
when  the  river  is  much  flooded.  The 
ruined  and  broken  state  of  this  fragment 
sufficiently  explains  the  modern  name. 
It  is  best  seen  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  a  little  above  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
Near  the  Trastevere  extremity  of  the 
bridge  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Via  Palatina,  composed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava. 

8.  Bons  StdfUcius,  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman 
bridges.  It  was  first  built  of  wood 
by  Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king* 
It  was  upon  this  bridge  that  Horatius 
Codes  withstood  the  army  of  Porsenna 
till  the  Romans  had  succeeded  in 
breaking  it  down  behind  him.  This 
act  of  heroism  made  it  so  sacred,  that 
it  could  never  afterwards  be  repaired 
without  the  sanction  of  the  pontiffs, 
It  was  destroyed  by  a  great  flood  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  was  then  rebuilt 
of  stone  by  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  the 
censor.  It  suffered  frequently  from 
inundations,  and  was  restored  by  Tibe- 


rius and  Antoninus  Pius.  A  ooin  of 
the  latter  emperor  is  extant  repreeent^ 
ing  this  bridge  as  a  broken  arch.  In 
the  reign  of  Adrian  I.,  in  780,  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  an  inundati<Hi. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  remains  of 
the  piers  were  removed  to  make  cannon 
balls,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  Inridge 
now  left  are  the  basements,  which  may 
be  seen,  when  the  river  is  low,  nearly 
opposite  the  hospital  of  San  Michtde. 


*'  Et  quae  tanta  fnit  Romam  tibi  caasa  vi- 
dendi?"  Firg.,Bucoi,i. 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  question 
so  frequently  discussed  as  that  which 
relates  to  the  best  mode  of  seeing  the 
mirahilia  of  Rome.  It  must  be  eon- 
iessed  that  it  has  seldom  been  satisfac- 
torily answered,  because  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  that  no  syste- 
matic plan  can  be  laid  down  which  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
travellers.  The  scholar  will  probably 
prefer  the  task  of  tracing  the  separate 
regions  of  Augustus;  the  antiquary  or 
the  historian  may  desire  to  begin  his 
researches  with  the  works  of  the  kings, 
and  follow  the  history  of  Rome  through 
her  existing  monuments,  down  to  the 
final  extinction  of  art  under  the  later 
emperors;  the  ecclesiastic  will  very 
possibly  begin  with  the  basilicas  and 
churches  which  cover  the  remains  of 
saints  and  martyrs ;  and  the  artist  will 
naturally  seek  to  derive  bis  first  im- 
pressions from  those  miracles  of  genius 
which  have  made  Rome  the  centre  of 
ancient  and  modern  art.  The  Roman 
guide-books  for  aboiXt  three-quarters  of 
a  century  have  arranged  the  city  in 
eight  topographical  divisions,  each  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  a  single  day. 
In  this  manner  objects  of  every  class 
are  thrown  together  without  order  or 
arrangement,  and  the  traveller  who  has 
not  gone  through  the  whole  plcui  is 
entirely  unable  to  arrive  at  any  idea  of 
the  relative  interest  of  the  obiects,  or 
to  know  how  much  or  how  little  Rome 
contains  of  any  particular  class.  'We 
believe  that  very  few  traveilen  have 
ever  completely  followed  out  Vaai'a 
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gysfcm  of  eeeing  Bome  in  eigbt  dAyt, 
though  we  are  aware  tbat  English 
tourists  bave  not  been  wanting  who  have 
boasted  tbat  they  have  beaten  the  anti* 
qnaries,  and  done  it  in  six.  The  only 
advantage  it  poeseases  is  the  merit  of 
being  expeditious,  and  of  enabling  the 
tiaveller,  in  the  least  possible  time,  to 
ascertain  for  himself  what  is  and  what 
is  not  worth  seeing,  and  of  noting  those 
objeetB  which  deserve  farther  observa- 
tion. This  advantage  may  be  obtained, 
we  think,  by  less  exceptionable  means. 
We  believe  that  most  travellers  form 
some  plan  for  themselves,  altogether 
independently  of  books ;  and  that  no 
genial  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  which 
exceptions  may  not  be  taken,  because 
the  objects  which  will  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  one  class  will  bave  little  interest 
for  others.  Whatever  plan  may  be 
adopted,  the  majority  of  persons  who 
travel  for  general  instruction  or  amuse* 
ment,  will  always  visit  a  city  like  Rome 
in  districts.  The  great,  and,  we  think, 
the  only  difficulty,  is  to  attempt  to  fix 
the  divisions  of  diese  districts ;  and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  we  would 
leave  the  point  to  the  taste  and  con- 
venience of  the  traveller,  supplying  him 
with  the  necessary  information  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  refer  at 
once  to  each  object  which  may  possess 
sufficient  interest  to  require  notice. 
With  this  view,  therefore,  we  have  ar- 
^ranged  the  di£ferent  objects  of  attraction 
in  Rome  under  separate  classes,  observ- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  a  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  details.  For  faci- 
lity of  reference,  there  is,  we  are  c<hi- 
vioced,  no  plan  whidi  presents  so  many 
advantages;  and  it  has  this  additional 
recommendation,  that  it  brings  within 
one  view  a  complete  catalogue  of  objects 
which  would  be  scattered  over  various 
and  detached  parts  of  any  work  on  the 
topographical  or  chronological  arrange- 
ment 

The  ANTIQ17ITIES. 

Whoever  would  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  ruins  of  Rome  will  find  it  abso- 
luidy  necesaary,  before  he  enters  into  an 
examinatioQ  of  particular  monuments. 


to  make  himself  acquainted  widi  their 
relative  position,  and  classify  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  enable  him  to 
understand  their  history.  There  is  no 
spot  so  peculiarly  adapted  fix  this 
purpose  as  the  Tower  of  th$  Capitol; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
stranger  who  is  really  desirous  to  under- 
stand the  antiquities,  to  study  them  with 
the  least  difficulty  to  himself,  and  to 
avoid  the  vexation  arising  from  a  con* 
stant  recurrence  to  authorities,  must  pro* 
ceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Capitol, 
and  there  learn  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city.  An  hour  devoted  to  this 
purpose  will  give  the  stranger  a  more 
complete  idea  of  ancient  Rome  than 
days  spent  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
investigation  :  and  the  information  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  surrounding 
country  will  materially  assist  him  in 
his  future  excursions  beyond  the  walls. 
Independently  of  these  advantages, 
there  is  no  scene  in  the  world  more  im* 
pressive  or  magnificent  than  that  com- 
manded by  this  spot.  It  is  not  inferior 
in  historical  interest  to  the  glorious 
panorama  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
while  it  surpasses  it  in  those  higher  as- 
sociations which  appeal  so  powerfully 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Christian  traveller. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  useful  to 
take  a  general  survey  of  the  country, 
as  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  tower. 

The  Campagna^  or  the  undulating  ir- 
regular plain  which  spreads  on  all  sides 
around  Rome,  includes  part  of  ancient 
Latium  and  part  of  Etruria.  Its 
length  from  CivitaVecchia  toTerracina 
is  estimated  at  100  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
is  about  40  miles.  On  the  north-east  it 
is  bounded  by  Soracte  and  the  chain  of 
the  Sabine  hills ;  on  the  east,  by  the 
Volscian  mountains,  which  run  due 
south  and  form  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  lie  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea.  The  Sabine 
hills  surround  like  an  amphitheatre  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  northern  Cam- 
pagna  ;  while  the  more  picturesque 
and  richly  wooded  mountains  which 
bound  the  plcon  of  Latium  are  studded 
with  villages,  each  rranresenting  soir 
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scene  of  bigtoric  or  poetic  interest. 
Along  the  plain  from  north  to  south  the 
Tiber  is  seen  winding  in  a  long  yellow 
line,  marking  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Latium  and  £truria.  In  the 
foreground  on  one  side  are  the  ruins  of 
all  that  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the 
world ;  on  the  other  are  the  palaces  and 
churches  of  the  modem  city ;  so  that 
the  Capitol  may  be  said  to  separate  the 
living  from  the  dead — the  city  of  the 
Popes  from  that  of  the  Caesars. 

In  the  chain  of  hills  towards  the 
east  the  highest  point  is  the  Alban 
Mount,  now  Monte  Cavt,  on  which  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis 
are  still  visible.  Beneath  the  summit, 
and  about  midway  between  it  and  the 
plain,  is  AB>ano  /  a  little  to  the  left,  the 
tower  of  Castel  Gondolfo  may  be  seen 
amid  the  dark  woods  bordering  Uie  lake 
of  Albano  ;  and  farther  on  the  right  is 
the  low  hill  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the  La- 
nuvium  of  Cicero.  The  long  ridge 
forming  the  opposite  boundary  of  the 
lake  is  the  supposed  site  of  Alba  Longa. 
On  the  left  of  Monte  Cavi  is  a  small 
open  plain,  called  the  Camp  of  Hannibal^ 
the  position  of  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son during  the  siege  of  Rome.  A  little 
below  this  plain,  the  village  of  Rocca 
di  Papa,  perched  upon  the  crest  of  a 
rock,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  Arx 
Albana  of  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls 
were  repulsed  in  their  attack  on  Rome. 
On  the  lower  slopes  are  Marino  and 
Grotta-Ferrata.  Farther  to  the  left,  on 
the  nearest  point  of  the  chain,  is  Fras- 
cati.  In  the  distance  beyond  is  the 
lofty  summit  of  Monte  Algido,  the 
"  gelidus  Algidus "  of  Horace,  from 
which  Rome  still  derives  her  supplies 
of  snow.  In  a  line  between  it  and 
Frascati  is  tlie  site  of  Tusculum.  Far- 
ther to  the  left  are  Monte  Porzio  and 
Monte  Compatri;  and  on  the  last  and 
lowest  eminence  is  the  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  Cotonna,  occupying  the  site  of 
Labicum. 

The  opening  of  the  plain  lying  in 
the  depression  between  the  chain  of 
Monte  Cavi  and  that  of  the  Sabine 
hills  may  be  distinctly  recognised  be- 
tween Colonna  and  the  distant  town  of 


PaUttrina^  the  "  (rigidum  Prsenegte"  of 
Horace.  Among  the  barren  range  of 
these  hills  the  principal  town  distin- 
guishable from  this  point  is  ThxUi, 
the  ancient  Tibur,  surrounded  by  olive- 
grounds  and  woods.  From  hence  the 
Anio  flows  into  the  plain  towards  its 
junction  with  the  Tiber,  separating  La- 
tium from  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Sabines  in  its  course.  Beyond  Tivoli 
we  recognise  the  lofty  heights  of  Monte 
GenarOf  the  Lucretilis  of  Horace ;  and 
in  the  foreground  at  the  base  of  the 
Apennines,  the  hill  and  town  of  Monte 
RotondOf  the  probable  site  of  the  Al- 
ban colony  of  Crustumerium.  Nearer 
Rome,  at  Castel  (xiubileo,  is  the  site  of 
Fidenae.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Campagna  is  the  classical  Sorcuite, 
whose  isolated  mass  forms  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  landscape  that  it  can 
never  be  mistaken.  It  constituted  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  separated  it  from  Etruria. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out 
the  leading  features  of  ancient  Rome, 
without  stopping  to  describe  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  more  detailed  account  of  each 
ruin  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page. 
The  first  objects  which  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  traveller  are  the  Seven 
Hills,  These  may  be  recognised  with- 
out much  difficulty  from  our  present 
position,  which  commands  also  many 
interesting  ruins  that  must  necessarily 
be  included  in  the  following  general 
survey.  Beginning  with  the  Capitol, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  tower  on 
which  we  stand,  and  the  great  square 
of  palaces  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  oc- 
cupy a  depression  between  the  Church 
of  Ara  Cceli  and  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli. 
These  summits  were  the  Arx  and  the 
Capitolium;  the  space  between  them, 
on  whose  eastern  margin  we  are  of 
course  placed,  was  called  the  Iiit«r- 
montium.  Without  entering  into  the 
disputed  questioris  respecting  these  two 
summits,  or  attempting  to  decide  which 
was  the  Arx  and  which  the  Capito- 
lium, we  shall  merely  state  that  the 
Church  of  Ara  Coeli  is  generally  sup. 
posed  to  mark  the  sit^  of  the  Temple 
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of  Jupiter  Feietriofl;  and  Aat  most 
antiquaries  place  on  the  other  sammit 
the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linns  and  the  ditadel.  In  the  ganlens 
of  the  palace  may  still  be  seen  many 
fragments  of  walls,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  the  substructions  of  the  temple ; 
and  larther  towards  Ae  river,  in  a 
garden  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  we  still 
find,  although  diminished  in  height  by 
the  accumidation  of  soil,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 
From  the  Capitol,  as  a  central  point, 
we  may  trace  a  semicircle  from  the 
Pincian  Hill,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  modern  city,  to  tiie  Aventine  on 
the  south,  embracing  in  its  circuit  the 
line  of  the  existing  walls.  This  area 
includes  nearly  the  whole  of  ancient 
Rome  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of 
Augustus.  The  heart  of  the  city  was, 
of  course,  the  Forum,  the  open  irregular 
space  which  lies  immediately  below  us : 
it  will  serve  as  a  guiding-line  in  ena- 
bling us  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  hills. 
The  localities  of  this  classical  spot  are 
described  in  a  subsequent  page,  under 
the  article  "  Forum,"  and  need  not, 
therefore,  be  repeated  here;  but  the 
stranger  will  do  well  to  refer  to  these 
particulars,  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  relative  position  of  the  ruins 
before  he  descends  into  the  Forum. 

The  Capiioline,  on  which  we  stand, 
forms,  of  course,  the  first  of  the  seven 
hiUs.  Above  the  southern  angle  of  the 
Forum  is  the  Palatine,  the  seat  of  the 
earliest  settlement  of  Rome,  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the 
CsBsais,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and 
gardens.  Farther  to  the  right  is  the 
Aventine,  its  north-west  base  washed  by 
the  Tiber,  and  its  summit  crowned  by 
a  solitary  convent.  Between  these  two 
hills  was  the  Circus  M aximus.  Over 
the  Coliseum,  the  eye  rests  on  the  mag- 
nificent Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
marking  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
CeBtian,  NorUi  of  the  Csslian,  and  con- 
sequently on  the  left  of  the  Coliseum, 
is  the  EsquiUne,  more  extensive  than 
any  of  the  other  hills,  and  marked  at  its 
southern  extremity  by  the  ruins  of  the 
Balfas  of  TttoBf  at  its  northern  aagle  by 


die  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
while  the  ruined  dome  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica  indicates  its  extreme 
boundary  on  the  east.  The  Quirimol^ 
a  long  narrow  hill,  begins  at  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  visible  from  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  tower.  We  can  easily  see  from 
this  point  that  a  portion  of  the  hill  has 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  Trajan^s 
Forum,  as  we  shall  find  stated  hereafter 
in  the  inscription  on  the  column.  The 
massive  square  tower  of  the  middle 
ages,  called  the  Tor  de'  Conti,  and  the 
walls  of  the  Forums  of  Augustus  and 
Nerva,  assist  us  in  marking  the  line 
which  separates  the  base  of  the  Quirinal 
from  that  of  the  Esquiline.  The  Quiri- 
iial  stretches  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
to  the  north-east,  behind  the  Colonna 
Palace.  It  is  covered  with  buildings, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
the  Palace  of  the  Pope  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  its  highest  point  The  Fimi- 
not,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  £s* 
quiline,  is  remarkable  for  its  fiat  sur- 
face, which  makes  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish; but  part  of  it  is  covered  by 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Baths 
nearly  intersects  it.  The  Church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Pane  e  Pema  occupies  nearly 
its  highest  point,  and  the  hill  may  bie 
distinctly  traced  in  the  gardens  behind 
it  In  walking  from  the  Trinitil  de* 
Monti  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  ascent 
of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  may  be 
distinctly  recognised.  These  are  the 
seven  hills  included  within  the  walls  of 
Servius  TuUius;  but  tliere  are  others 
beyond  those  limits,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  particularise.  North  of  the 
Quirinal  is  Monte  PinciOf  the  CoUis 
Hortulorum,  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  modem  Romans.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  is  the  Janiouhtm,  at 
whose  base  lies  the  modem  district  of 
Trastevere ;  at  its  southern  extremity  is 
the  Monte  Ferde,  overlooking  the  Tiber ; 
beyond  the  Janiculum  to  the  north  is 
the  Fatican;  and  in  the  extreme  dis- 
trict, forming  the  boundary  of  our  pre- 
sent prospect,  is  the  Monte  Mario,  co- 
vered with  villaa  and  plantations.  The 
area  between  the  Jani^um  and  *' 
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Pmcian,  fonumg  a  semicircle,  of  wbich 
the  Capitol  is  the  centre,  includes 
nearly  me  whole  of  modern  Rome.  The 
last  hill  which  remains  to  be  notieed  is 
the  ajrtificial  hill  of  Mmte  Tutaccio,  so 
called  from  the  ftagments  of  earthen 
vessels  of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  southern  angle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aventine,  between  the  river 
and  tiie  pymmid  of  Cains  Cestius, 
which  &e  Aventine  conceals  from  our 
present  view. 

The  ruins  of  Rome  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  1.  The  works  of  the 
idngs;  2.  The  works  of  the  republic ; 
3.  The  works  of  the  empire. 

1.  The  Kingfy  Period  (b.c.  753-509). 
The  consideration  of  this  first  class  na- 
turally carries  us  hack  to  the  early 
history  of  Ihe  city ;  but  to  enter  into  mi- 
nute particulars  on  that  subject  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of 
this  description,  and  would  involve  de- 
tails with  which  the  traveller  may  be 
presumed  to  be  already  familiar.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  state  tiiat  the  Latin  settle- 
ment attributed  to  Romulus  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Palatine,  the  scene  of  the  ear- 
lier settlement  of  Evaiider  and  hia  Arca- 
dians, and  was  probably  not  moi«  than 
a  mile  in  circumference.  The  Sabine 
colony  of  Tatius  occupied  the  Capi- 
toline  and  the  Quirinal,  the  Capkoline 
being  their  citadel.  The  Etruscans 
had  their  settlements  on  the  Caelian 
and  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  the  chief  of 
whicn  was  called  Lucerum  ;  they  were 
dependent  on  the  others,  and  had  no 
king,  and  were  at  length  compelled  by 
the  Romans  to  descend  into  the  plain 
between  the  Ceslian  and  the  Esquiline, 
which  derived  from  them  the  name  of 
the  Vicus  Tuscus.  In  these  times  there 
were  small  marshy  lak«s  or  swamps 
between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine, 
and  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Ca- 
pitoline.  The  union  of  the  three  settle- 
ments led  to  the  gradual  increase  of 
the  city,  and,  in  less  than  150  years 
ftom  the  foundation  of  Romulus,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient architectural  monuments  of  Rome, 
vas^  oonstnsQted  to  drain'  the  manhes. 


The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  Capitoline  was  then  set  apairt  for 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  united 
nations,  and  became,  under  the  name 
of  the  Forum,  the  seat  and  centM  of 
Roman  greatness.  The  western  slopes 
of  the  Palatine  were  the  scenes  of  those 
poetical  traditions  which  are  identified 
with  the  early  history  of  the  city,  and 
antiquaries  have  not  been  wanting  who 
have  seriously  fixed  the  site  of  the  Ra- 
minal  fig-tree,  the  altar  of  Hercolea, 
the  Lupercal,  and  even  the  cave  of 
CacuSb  The  latter  is  still  pointed  oat 
in  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  on  the 
side  nearest  the  Tiber,  where  the  hill 
exhibits  distinct  traces  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion :  the  other  poetical  antiquities  bad 
disappeared,  like  the  lakes  of  Curtius 
and  Jutuma,  before  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire. The  few  remains  of  the  kindly 
period  which  are  now  extant  are  en- 
tirely in  the  Etruscan  style,  built  of 
large  quadrilateral  blocks,  like  the 
walls  of  Volterra,  Cortona,  and  other 
cities  of  Etruria.  These  remains  are 
the  Mamertine  prisons,  begun  by  Ancus 
Martins  (B.C.  640),  and  enlarged  by 
Servius  TuUius  (b.c.  578) ;  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  of  Tarquinius  Priscua  (b.c. 
616);  part  of  the  celebrated  rampart 
or  agffer  of  Servius  Tullius  (b.o.  578), 
still  visible  on  the  Quirinal  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini  and  the 
Villa  Negroni ;  and  the  remains  of  the 
quay,  or  ^  pulchrum  littns,"'  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

2.  7%e  RepubUoan  Period  (bjc.  509 
-^1). — It  has  irequently  been  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  to  the  classical  trareller 
that  Rome  presents  so  few  momimentB  ' 
of  the  time  of  the  republic.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  there  are  scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  this  period;  and  in  the  Foram, 
where  our  earliest  impressions  would 
lead  us  to  look  for  ruins  which  we  might 
associate  with  the  memory  of  the  heroes 
and  patriots  of  Rome,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  is  not  a  single  ftaig- 
ment  of  the  republican  times.  Various 
reasons  have  been  advanced  to  accoisHt 
for  this  circumstance ;  but  the  explatia- 
tioR  wU<^  is  at  once  liie  most  prsbsMe 
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military  wftyti  tbej  mmat  to  proT«  that 
in  all  the  great  woru  of  the  cepablic 
the  tolidity  which  marka  thoie  of  the 
kings  was  geuerally  imitated.  Of  the 
republican  temples,  the  only  one  nov 
standing  which  aeems  to  have  claims  to 
this  antiquity  is  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  now  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Egiuiaca,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto.  It  is 
known  that  the  original  temple  on  this 
spot,  built  by  Servius  Tullius^  was 
bunied  and  rebuilt  during  the  republic ; 
but  how  far  the  present  temple  may 
have  undergone  subsequent  alteratiooi 
is  uncertain.  Below  me  walls  of  Saa 
Niccold  in  Carcere  are  some  substruc- 
tions of  the  temples  of  Juno  Matuta, 
Hope,  and  Piety ;  and  in  the  doisten 
of  the  Sommaschi  are  four  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Hercules  Gustos. 

The  aqueducts  which  were  begun 
during  this  period  were  mostly  under- 
ground, with  the  exception  of  the  Mai^ 
cian.  A  long  line  of  this  noble  aqueduct 
is  still  standing,  but  little  appears  to  be- 
long to  the  repuUican  period  except  the 


and  die  most  mppotted  by  historieal 
evidence  is  that  soggisted  by  the  lact 
that  the  eootinoed  wars  and  transient 
chaiaoter  of  the  consular  government 
wene  unfavourable  to  the  erection  of 
great  publie  edifices.  The  destruction 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (b.o.  388), 
about  120  years  alter  the  establishment 
of  the  republic,  no  doubt  involved  the 
loss  of  many  works,  both  of  the  kingly 
and  republican  times.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  ttie  city  seems  to  have  been  too 
hasty  to  allow  much  attention  to  the 
arts,  and  it  was  not  until  a  compara- 
tively late  period  that  Rome  began  to 
be  decorated  with  temples,  and  sup- 
plied with  paved  roads  and  aqueducts 
of  masonry.  It  was  not  until  the  lall 
of  Corinth  and  of  Carthage  that  Rome 
was  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
of  her  public  buildings.  The  introduc- 
tion of  new  divinities  required  new  and 
more  splendid  temples,  and  the  luxury 
and  taste  acquired  in  the  conquest  of 
Greece  naturally  led  to  the  construction 
of  palaces  and  theatres  on  a  more  vpor 
dous  and  costly  plan  than  had  been 
previously  adopted.  The  boast  of 
Augustas  that  be  found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble  may  be  taken  as 
a  collatefal  proof  of  the  architectural 
mediocrity  of  the  republican  city.  Still, 
during  the  last  century  of  the  republic 
sevenl  public  works  of  considerable 
magniti:Ae  were  executed ;  the  military 
ways  paved  with  large  blocks  of  lava, 
and  particularly  the  magnificent  Via 
Appia,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius, and  still  perfect  through  a  great 
portion  of  its  course,  served  as  a  model 
for  the  paved  roads  of  later  times.  The 
remains  of  other  republican  structures 
which  can  now  be  recognised  are  very 
few.  There  is  litde  doubt  that  the 
massive  substructions  under  the  Palasso 
Caflarelli,  on  the  Capitoline,  are  the 
foundations  of  some  edifice  of  the  re- 
public, most  probably  of  the  temple  of 
Jupitw  Capit^nus,  restored  by  Sylla, 
ac.  83,  The  walls  below  the  1  abula- 
lium  at  the  base  of  the  Capitol,  and 
overlooking  the  Forum,  were  constructed 
B.C.  79,  and  censeqfuently  belong  to  the 
latter  put  of  this  period.    like  the 


Dpossib 
ork  fro 


to  distinguish  the  original  work  from 
the  additions  and  restorations  made 
during  the  early  period  of  the  empire. 
The  theatre  of  Pompey  may  still  be 
traced  under  the  oelhurs  of  the  Palasso 
Pio.  The  foundations  of  the  Pons 
Palatinus,  now  the  Ponte  Rotto;  some 
portions  of  the  Pons  Fabricius,  now  the 
Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  connecting  the 
island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  left  bank; 
and  the  facing  of  travertine  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  island,  which 
formed  part  of  the  *'  ship'*  of  .£scula- 
pius:  are  likewise  considered  to  be 
republican  works.  But  the  principal 
republican  remains  are  the  tombs.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  and  placed  so 
near  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius  that 
many  authorities  have  described  it  as 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  is 
the  tomb  of  Bibulus.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Via  Marforio^  and  is  uaiveanlly 
admitted  to  be  a  republican  ruin.  The 
principal  tombs  of  this  period  are  on 
the  Appian  Way.  Between  the  old 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  and  the  Porta 
di  S.  Sebastiano  is  the^^iost  interestipg 
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of  these  remaiiw-^betomb  of  tiie  Sci|no 
filmily,  now  a  subterranean  vault,  from 
which  the  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions 
in  the  Vatican  Husenm  were  obtained. 
Beyond  the  gate  is  the  magnificent  cir- 
cular tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella;  and 
fkrther  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  is 
the  sepulchre  of  the  great  republican 
iamily  of  the  Servilii. 

8.  TJie Empir0  (b.  c.  SO-a.©.  476).— 
However  much  the  classical  enthusiasm 
inspired  by  the  recollections  of  the 
republic  may  surpass  the  feelings  ex- 
cited by  those  of  the  empire,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  era  when 
■Rome  assumed  her  greatest  mi^ifl- 
cence)  and  nearly  all  the  monuments 
we  now  see  belong  to  this  period.  It 
was  the  aim  of  Augustus  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  city,  and  to  embellish  it 
with  works  of  splendour  and  luxury. 
The  Campus  Martins  during  his  reign 
was  gradually  covered  with  public 
buildings^  and,  like  many  cities  of  mo- 
dem times,  the  ancient  walls  of  Servius 
Tullius  soon  included  but  a  small  por> 
tion  of  the  city,  and  were  at  length  lost 
among  the  new  buildings.  The  influ- 
ence of  Greek  art  and  a  taste  for  colossal 
architecture  may  be  clearly  traced 
through  all  the  imperial  works :  the 
palaces,  the  aqueducts,  the  historical 
columns,  and  the  tombs  of  this  period, 
are  all  on  a  scale  different  from  preced- 
ing examples ;  and,  when  compared  with 
thfe  unity  and  simplicity  of  earlier 
times,  everything  appears  exaggerated. 
Another  peculiarity  is  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  style,  not  indeed 
-in  its  original  purity,  but  with  a  variety 
of  ornament  which  clearly  marks  the 
decline  of  art. 

Augustus  began  on  the  Palatine  the 
first  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  filled  the 
Campus  Martius  with  temples,  arcades, 
theatres,  and  other  buildings,  to  an  ex- 
tent almost  innumerable.  Of  the  works 
which  have  survived  to  the  present  time 
we  may  mention  the  remains  of  a  Forum 
which  bore  his  name;  the  three  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Saturn  in  the  Forum ; 
the  three  beautiful  columns  at  the  angle 
of  the  Palatine,  long  called  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  and  the  Gnecostasis, 


but  now  supposed  to  be'  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Chalcidica;  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus ;  the  portico  of  Octavia ;  acnd 
the  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  htmself, 
between  the  Corso  and  the  Tiber,  now 
used  as  a  circus  and  theah«  for  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Roman  populace. 
The  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  in  the 
Protestant  burial-ground  was  probably 
erected  about  this  time.  Agrip[»,  fel^ 
lowing  the  example  of  his  master,  con- 
tributed largely  to  tilie  embellishment 
of  Rome,  and  constructed  a  series  of 
baths  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which 
served  as  the  model  of  those  immense 
structures  erected  by  the  later  emperors. 
His  great  work,  however,  was  the  Pan- 
theon (b.c.  26),  the  best-preserved  mo- 
nument of  Rome.  It  adjoined  his 
baths,  and  probably  formed  a  part  of 
them.  The  arch  of  Drusus,  who  died 
B.0*  9,  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  senate  after  his  death,  and  is  thie 
oldest  triumphal  arch  in  Rome«  The 
arch  of  Dolabella,  on  the  Csslian,  was 
erected,  as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in 
the  consulate  of  Dolabella  and  SOanus, 
which  was,  we  know,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  our  era,  and  consequently  its  anti- 
quity cannot  be  much  later  llian  that  of 
Drusus.  Tiberius  (a.d.  14)  began  the 
Praetorian  camp,  whose  form  may  still 
he  traced  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
city,  particularly  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Villa  Macao,  and  built  the  temple  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  whose  columns 
and  cella  are  preserved  in  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  at  the  Bocca 
di  Verita.  Caligula  (a.d.  38)  enlarged 
the  palace  on  the  Palatine;  and  Clau- 
dius (a.d.  41 J  constructed  that  noble 
aqueduct  which  is  still  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  But  all  these  works  were 
eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  building  of 
Nero  (a.d.  54).  The  fire  which  be  is 
accused  of  kindling  destroyed  the  ex- 
isting palace  on  the  Palatine,  and  upon 
its  ruins  arose  the  golden  house  of  Nero, 
occupying  a  space  equal  to  that  of  a 
large  town,  filling  Ibe  valley  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  displacing  the  house  and 
gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline. 
Nero  also  rebuilt  a  large  portion  of 
Rome,  and  constructed  ballM^  now  co« 
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yeied  bjrtDodem  palaoet,  between  the 
PantbecHB  aiid  the  PiaszaMadama.  He 
completed  the  Circos  of  Calig^ula,  partly 
occu{».ed  by  St.  Peter'gaod  the  Vatican 
Palaoe,  and  memorahle  as  &e  spot  on 
which  many  of  the  early  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom.  To  Vespasian 
(a.i>.  70)  we  are  indebted  for  the  noblest 
niin  in  existence,  the  Coliseum,  or  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre.  It  was  com> 
pleted  and  dedicated  by  his  successor 
Titus  r  A.D.  79\  ten  years  after  the  tak- 
ing of  J^usaiem.  From  a  coin  of 
Vespasian  it  appears  that  he  also  re- 
built the  small  circular  temple  of  Vesta 
near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  which  was  burnt 
in  the  fire  of  Nero.  The  temple  which 
bears  his  name  in  the  Forum  is  one  of 
the  few  which  have  left  any  consider- 
able rains.  On  the  upper  slopes  of  the 
Esquiline,  Titus  converted  the  sub- 
structions of  Nero's  palace  into  reser- 
voirs and  baths,  so  well  known  by  their 
massive  and  picturesque  ruins.  Domi- 
tian  (a.d.  81)  enlarged  the  palace  of 
&e  CsBsara,  and  began  some  baths  near 
those  of  Titus,  which  were  more  exten- 
sive in  their  plan  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  were  finished  by  Trajan. 
He  also  erected  the  beautiful  arch  of 
Titus,  to  commemomte  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem.  Nerva  (a.d.  96)  erected  a 
Forum  which  still  bears  his  name ;  and 
his  great  successor  Trajan  (a.o.  98) 
consecrated  a  temple'  to  his  memory^ 
whose  remains  show  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  city. 
Trajan  has  also  left  us  in  the  remains  of 
his  Ulpian  Basilica  and  his  triumphal 
column  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  Rome.  The  works  of 
Hadrian  (a.d.  117)  peculiarly  mark 
the  taste  for  the  colossal  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted.  His  temple  of 
Vienna  and  Rome  was  erected  from  his 
own  designs  and  under  his  personal 
direction.  His  villa  atTivoli,  which 
wiU  be  noticed  hereafter,  was  on  the 
most  exaggerated  scale ;  and  his  mau- 
soleum)  now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
is  perfectly  Egyptian  in  its  style.  The 
Pons  JBUus,  now  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo, 
was  also  coBstructed  by  Hadrian  as  an 
#ntmoce  to  his  tomb.    It  is  the  best 


pieserved  of  all  the  Roman  bridges,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  parapets  and 
some  unimportant  repairs  near  the  castle, 
is  entirely  ancient  Antoninus  Pius 
(a.d.  138)  built  the  temple  whose  fine 
colonnade  now  forms  the  firont  of  the 
papal  custom-house.  The  temple  in 
the  Forum  which  bears  the  name  of  this 
emperor  and  his  wife  was  raised  to  them 
by  the  senate.  The  column  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (a.d.  161),  called 
the  Antonine  Column,  in  the  Piaiia 
Colonna,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Tra- 
jan, is  one  of  the  best-known  monu- 
ments of  Rome.  The  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  in  the  Forum  was  erected  to 
him  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta 
by  the  senate  (a.d.  205) ;  and  the  other 
arch  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror, his  wife,  and  Caracalla,  by  the 
goldsmiths  and  dealers.  To  this  period 
is  ascribed  the  square  arch  of  Janus  in 
the  Velabrum,  though  its  precise  date  is 
unknown.  The  Baths  of  Caracalla 
(a.d.  211)  surpass  in  magnitude  all 
previous  works  of  the  same  kind  :  their 
ruins  still  excite  the  surprise  of  every 
traveller,  and  are  remarkable  as  having 
supplied  the  museums  of  our  time  with 
the  Famese  Hercules,  the  Toro  Famese, 
the  Torso  of  the  Belvidere,  and  other 
celebrated  statues.  These  baths  were 
completed  by  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218), 
and  his  successor  Alex.  Severus  (a.d. 
222).  Elagabalus  also  built  the  gigan- 
tic Temple  of  the  Sun  on  the  Quirinal, 
whose  massive  ruins  are  still  visible  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Colonna  Palace. 
Aurelian  (a.d.  270)  accomplished  the 
greatest  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
empire,  by  surrounding  Rome  with  the 
immense  fortification  which  served  as 
the  foundation  of  the  present  walls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  302),  which  have  pecu- 
liar interest  from  the  tradition  that  they 
were  built  by  the  Christians  during  the 
persecutions  of  this  reign,  there  are  few 
ruins  to  detain  us  until  the  time  oi 
Constantine  (a,d.  306).  The  baths  of 
this  emperor  may  still  be  traced  on  the 
Quirinal  in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini.  His 
Arch,  erected  in  meiiMry  of  his  victor^ 
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aver  Maxentius,  is  near  the  Coliseum, 
and  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  plun< 
dered  fh>m  the  arch  ofTrajan,  whose 
«ite  is  now  unknown.  His  Basilica 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ruins  of  the  Forum :  it  was  built  by 
Maxentius,  and  consecrated  by  Con- 
Stantine  afher  the  death  of  his  rival. 
To  the  same  period  belong  the  temple 
and  circus  of  Romulus  on  the  Appian 
Way,  dedicated  by  Maxentius  to  the 
memory  of  his  son  Romulus  (a.d.  31 1). 
The  circus  is  often  called  that  of  Cara- 
calla.  The  Pons  Gratianus,  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Fabrician  bridge,  con. 
ttructed  by  the  emperors  Valentinian 
and  Qratian  (a.,1}.  364),  still  connects 
the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the  Traste- 
yere.  The  column  of  Phocas  was  erected 
A.D.  608  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus  to 
the  Greek  emperor  Phocas;  but  the 
column  is  evidently  of  an  earlier  date, 
perhaps  as  early  as  the  Antonines. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  leading 
ruins  will  be  useful  to  the  traveller  in 
enabling  him  to  understand  the  age  of 
the  different  monuments.  It  will  also 
be  useful  in  pointing  out  the  chronolo- 
gical succession  to  such  travellers  as 
wish  to  study  the  history  of  Rome  by 
means  of  her  existing  ruins — to  trace 
her  early  connection  with  Etruria — and 
to  follow  the  progress  of  her  architec- 
ture through  its  various  stages  down  to 
the  decline  of  art  under  the  later  em- 
perors. 

It  will  scarcely  be  less  instructive 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  city.  On  the  conversion  of 
Constantine  to  Christianity  many  of 
the  ancient  temples  were  converted 
into  churches  for  Christian  worship,  but 
a  still  greater  number  were  destroyed. 
Independently  of  the  injuries  sustained 
through  the  invading  armies  of  Alaric 
(a.d.  410),  Genseric  (455),  Ricimer 
(472),  Vitiges  (537),  and  Totila  (546), 
the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  regarded 
the  ancient  buildings  as  a  public  quarry. 
Belisarius  employed  the  remains  of  an- 
cient edifices  in  repairing  the  walls  for 
his  celebrated  defence  of  the  city,  and 
converted  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  into  a 
citadel.    The  aqueducts  had  been  pre- 
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viously  destroyed  by  Vitiges,  who  burnt 
everydiing  beyond  the  wedls  j  the  baths 
were  thus  rendered  useless,  and  die  Cam- 
pagna  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  desola- 
tion from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
Totila  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
the  destruction  of  the  Palace  of  tiie  Cae- 
sars. In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
Rome  suffered  a  constant  succession  of 
calamities ;  earthquakes,  inundations  of 
the  Tiber,  and  the  famine  and  pesti- 
lence of  which  they  were  the  natural 
precursors,  desolated  the  city  more 
than  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  or  the 
subsequent  sieges  of  the  Lombards. 
From  the  end  of  the  seventh  to  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century  five  inundations 
are  recorded,  in  one  of  which  tlie  whole 
city  was  under  water  for  several  days. 
The  disputed  succession  to  the  papacy, 
the  contests  of  the  popes  with  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  and  the  frequent  ab- 
sence of  &e  court,  had  also  considerable 
influence  in  leading  to  the  neglect  and 
ruin  of  the  city.  The  Normans  of 
Robert  Guiscard  surpassed  all  previotis 
invaders  in  the  extent  of  their  ravsigee : 
they  burnt  the  city  from  the  column  of 
Antoninus  to  the  Flaminian  gate,  and 
from  the  Lateran  to  the  Capitol  j  they 
ruined  the  Capitol  and  Coliseum,  and 
laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline. 
The  great  monuments  were  soon  after- 
wards occupied  as  fortresses  by  the 
Roman  families.  The  Coliseum,  the 
Septieonium,  and  the  Arch  of  Janus 
were  seized  by  the  Prangipani;  the 
Tomb  of  Hadrian  and  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey,  by  the  Orsini ;  the  Mausoleum 
of  Augustus  and  the  Baths  of  Constan- 
tine, by  the  Colonnaj  the  Tomb  of  Ce- 
cilia Metella  was  converted  into  a  for- 
tress by  the  Savelli  and  the  Gaetani ; 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  were  held  by 
the  Corei ;  the  Quirinal  by  the  Conti ; 
and  the  Pantheon  so  frequently  received 
the  garrisons  of  the  Pope,  that  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  VII.  it  was  called  S. 
Maria  in  turribus.  Even  the  Basilicas 
were  not  secure ;  that  of  St.  Paul  was 
fortified  by  the  Corsi,  and  that  of  St. 
Peter  by  the  people.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  calamities  of  Rome  during 
the  middle  ages.   In  1345  the  city  was 
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apuB  mandAttd  by  the  Tiber,  and  no- 
thiDg  but  the  summiti  of  the  hilU  re* 
mained  uucoveied.    In  1349  it  was  de- 
•olated  by  a  fearful  earthquake.  In  1527 
it  was  cruelly  pillaged  by  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon,  and,  aa  Gibbon  truly  ob- 
serves, suffered  more  than  irom  the  ra- 
vages of  Genseric,  Vitiges,  and  Totila : 
three  years  afterwards  it  was  visited  by 
another  inundation  scarcely  less  aevere 
in  its  results.   From  a  very  early  period 
the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the 
repairs  of  the  city  walls  had  continually 
operated  to  the  destruction  of  the  monu- 
ments; the  lime-kilns  of  the  middle 
ages  were  supplied  from  the  ancient 
ruinsy  and  the  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  despoiled  of  their  columns 
ton  the  decorations  of  religious  edifices. 
The  popes  are  responsible  for  a  large 
share  of  this  system  of  destruction.     As 
early  as  the  eighth  century  we  find 
Gregory  III.  taking  nine  columns  from 
some  temple  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
Adrian  I.  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  to  build  S.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin.    Paul  II.  built  the  Palace 
of  St.  Mark  with  stones  taken  from 
the  Coliseum.     By  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  so  many  monuments 
had  been  ruined  for  building  purposes 
or  burnt  into  lime,  that,  when  ^neas 
Sylvius  was  elected  pope  under  the 
title  of  Pius  II.,  he  issued  a  bull  to 
prevent  the  further  continuance  of  the 
practice :  *<  De  Antiquis  uEdificiis  non 
diruendis''  (1162).    Notwithstanding 
this  measure  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474  de- 
stroyed what  remained  of  the  Sublician 
bridge    to    make     cannon-balls,  and 
swept  away  numerous  ruins  in  his  ge- 
neral reform  of  the  city.    Alexander 
VI.  destroyed  a  p3rramid  near  the  Vati- 
can to  make  a  gallery  from  the  Palace 
to  the  Castie  of  St.  Angelo.     Paul  III. 
(Famese)  plundered  the  Temple  of  An- 
toninus and  Faustina,  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus,  and  built  the  Famese  Pa- 
lace with  stones  brought  from  the  Coli- 
seum,altbough  he  had  issued  a  bull  mak- 
ing it  a  capital  offaice  to  "  grind  down  *' 
statues.  Sixtus  V.  removed  the  Septiso- 
nium  of  Severus  for  the  works  of  St. 


Peter's.  Urban  Vni.  (Baiberim) 
partly  destroyed  the  basement  of  the 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  to  construct 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  built  the  Barbe- 
rini  Palace  with  materials  taken  from 
the  Coliseum,  and  stripped  the  Pan- 
theon of  the  bronae  plates,  which  had 
escaped  the  plunder  of  the  emperor 
Constans  II.  in  the  seventh  century,  to 
construct  the  baldacchino  of  St. 
Peter's, — an  act  immortalised  by  Pas- 
quin  in  a  saying  which  has  now  almost 
become  a  proverb : 

"  Qaod  Don  feceruat  Barbari,  feeere  Bar- 
berini." 

Paul  V.  (Borgfaese)  took  down  an 
entablature  and  peidiment  in  the  Forum 
of  Nerva  to  build  a  fountain  on  tbe 
Janiculum,  and  removed  the  last  of  the 
marble  columns  of  the  Ba&lica  of  Con- 
stantino to  support  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore.  Alexander  VII.  destroyed  an 
ancient  arch  to  widen  the  Corso.  Most 
of  the  statues  of  saints  and  prophets  in 
the  churches  were  worked  out  of  ancient 
columns,  and  the  marbles  which  so 
profusely  decorate  the  altars  may  easily 
be  recognised  as  fragments  of  classiod 
buildings. 

After  these  details,  the  reader  will 
no  doubt  be  surprised  that  so  many 
relics  of  a  city  wbich  has  existed  for 
2600  years  are  still  visible.  When  we 
look  back  on  the  condition  of  the  great 
capitals  of  our  own  time,  how  few  there 
are  which  have  preserved  unchanged 
even  their  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages!  If  Rome  had  undergone  as 
many  alterations  as  London  has  wit- 
nessed within  the  lapse  of  a  few  cen- 
turies, we  should  not  find  one  stone 
standing  upon  another  which  we  could 
identify  with  her  historic  times. 

After  this  general  sketoh  of  the  mo- 
numents and  their  vicissitudes,  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe  them  individually, 
classifying  the  ruins  under  separate 
heads,  and  leaving  it  to  the  convenience 
or  taste  of  the  traveller  to  combine  the 
antiquities  with  the  churches  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  or  examine  each 
class  separately.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  his  at- 
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fcDtion  that  there  is  eeareely  a  ruin 
which  has  not  been  the  sabject  of  anti- 
quarian controversy;  and  that  to  enter 
into  these  disputes  would  simply  be  to 
add  another  to  the  hundred  works 
which  bewilder  the  student  upon  al- 
most every  question  of  Roman  topo- 
graphy. In  many  instances  the  doubt 
which  hangs  over  the  name  and  object 
of  the  monuments  will  never  be  re- 
moved; and  the  discovery  of  the  real 
name  would  add  but  little  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  ruin.  For,  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  written,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  spectator  must  depend  on  his  own 
enthusiasm;  the  ruins  are  but  the  out- 
lines of  a  picture  which  the  imagination 
and  memory  must  fill  up;  and  those 
who  do  not  expect  too  much  are  less 
likely  to  be  disappointed  than  those  who 
look  for  visible  memorials  of  the  heroes, 
poets,  and  orators  whose  fame  has  con- 
secrated the  soil,  and  invested  even  the 
name  of  Rome  with  imperishable  in- 
terest. 

"  Where  is  the  rock  of  Triumph,  the  high 

place 
where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes.?  where 

the  steep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  Treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  tlie  conquerors 

htap 
Their  spoils  here  ?    Yes ;  aUd  in  you  field 

below, 
A   thousand   years    of  silenced   faetions 

sleep — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents 

glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— bums 

with  Cicero ! ' '  ChiUUt  Harold, 

FOBITMS. 

The  Roman  Forum, — A  small  irre- 
gular space  between  the  Capitoline 
and  the  Palatine,  raised  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  soil  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  above  the  ancient  level.  Its  mo- 
dem name  is  the  Campo  Vaccine,  the 
greater  part  of  the  area  having  become 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  the 
resort  of  cattle  and  oxen,  a  kind  of 
Roman  Smithfield.  Within  this  hollow 
lay  the  Roman  Forum,  but  what  part 
it  really  occupied,  and  what  were  its 
true  boundaries,  are  mere  matters  of 
conjecture.      For  the  last  three  cen- 


turies it  has  been  the  scene  of  more 
learned  controvenies  than  any  other 
spot  on  the  habitable  globe,  and  a 
simple  recapitulation  of  the  theories  of 
successive  antiquaries  would  fill  a 
volume  of  no  ordinary  size.  In  the 
development  of  these  theories  the  Fonim 
has  changed  its  place  several  times; 
the  names  applied  to  the  ruins  by  one 
writer  have  been  superseded  by  the 
next,  and  until  within  the  last  few 
years  it  was  a  task  of  no  common 
difficulty  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
whatsoever  amidst  the  multitude  of 
conflicting  statements.  Indeed,  the 
disputes  of  the  antiquaries  had  involved 
every  ruin  in  uncertainty,  and  had 
either  bewildered  the  student  into  total 
scepticism,  or  made  him  believe  that 
the  sole  interest  of  each  object  of  an- 
tiquity consisted  in  the  contest  for  its 
name.  Recent  discoveries  have  re- 
moved to  a  very  great  extent  the  doubts 
which  perplexed  the  writers  of  former 
times;  we  shall  therefore  touch  very 
slightly  on  controversial  questions,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  the  facts.  The  older 
antiquaries  believed  that  the  Forum, 
properly  so  called,  extended  in  length 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to 
that  of  Fabius,  now  destroyed,  but 
situated  nearly  in  front  of  the  Temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina ;  the  space 
between  this  temple  and  the  tnree 
columns  which  form  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  scene  constituted  its 
breadth.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  opinion  was  super- 
seded by  another  theory,  which  as- 
sumed as  the  breadth  of  the  Forum  the 
line  formerly  believed  to  be  its  lengdi, 
and  sought  for  its  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  churches  of  San  Teodoro 
and  S.  Maria  della  Consolazione,  thus 
laying  down  an  imaginary  rectangle  of 
about  700  feet  by  470.  This  theory 
is  supported  by  many  recent  writers, — 
Nibby,  Burgess,  Burton,  and  others, — in 
whose  time  the  discoveries  which  have 
so  completely  changed  the  old  land- 
marks of  the  Forum  had  not  been  made. 
Niebuhr  rejected  this  hypothesis  alto- 
gether, and  adopted  the  old  theory  as 
the  one  most  supported  by  historical 
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iacts.  The  CbeTaliey  Bunam  has  lince 
most  ably  canied  out  the  views  of  the 
great  historian ;  and  has  been  enabled 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Milliarium 
Aureum,  and  the  steps  of  the  Basilica 
Julia,  in  1834,  to  reconcile  Niebuhrs 
views  with  the  actual  antiquities. 

The  Forum,  therefore,  according  to 
these  authorities,  must  be  sought  for 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  It  was  about  630  feet  in  length ; 
the  breadth  varied  from  lOU  to  110 
feet,  the  end  nearest  the  Capitol  being 
the    broadest.      At   the    eastern    and 

j  narrowest  extremity,  about  a  third  of 
the  space  was  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  branch  of  the  Via  Sacra.     This 

I  small  portion  constituted  the  Comitium, 
which  Niebuhr  considers  not  to  have 
been  a  building  but  an  uncovered  area, 
distinct  from  the  Forum  in  its  proper 
and  restricted  sense.  The  Forum  must 
consequently  have  ended  near  the  three 
columns  in  front  of  S.  Maria  Libera- 
trice;  and  the  Comitium  must  have 
ended  nearly  opposite  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus.  The  double  avenue  of 
trees  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Forum  will  serve  as  a  guiding«line  in 
fixings  the  localities,  and  is  especially 
interesting  as  marking  the  course  of 
the  Via  Sacra.  This  open  space,  in 
which  we  have  now  to  trace  the  various 
buildings  of  the  ancient  Forum,  is 
bounded  at  the  western  end  by  the 
Capitol,  surmounted  by  the  modem 
Tower  of  the  Senator,  and  at  the  eastern 
by  the  Arch  of  Titus.  On  the  right  is 
the  Palatine  covered  with  gardens  and 
a  convent  standing  alone  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cassars,  and 
on  the  left  is  a  line  of  houses  and 
churches  chiefly  built  upon  ancient 
temples.  The  Lacus  Curtius  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  occupied  the  centre  of 
this  space.  Without  entering  into 
minute  details  of  the  edifices  which 
once  adorned  the  Forum,  we  shall  pro* 
ceed  to  point  out  the  localities,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  decided  by  the  most 
recent  authorities. 

Beginning  with  the  ruins  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline,  the  massive  wall  of 
peperino  which  forms  the  substruction 


(jf  the  modero  prisoni  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  existing  fragments  of 
Roman  masonry  of  the  time  of  the  re- 
public It  is  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  laid  in  alternate  courses,  nresentf- 
ing  in  one  course  their  sides,  and  in  the 
other  their  ends,  precisely  in  the  style 
which  Rome  derived  from  the  Etrus- 
cans. Upon  it,  as  upon  a  podium,  Bxe 
the  remains  of  Doric  columns,  and  ftn 
architrave  belonging  to  the  Tabularium 
or  Record  Office.  Within  is  an  ancient 
corridor  mixed  with  modem  construc- 
tions, in  which  Nicholas  V.,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  formed 
a  magazine  of  salt,  which  is  said  to 
have  corroded  the  piers  and  led  to  their 
destruction.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  following  inscription  existed  on  the 
walls,  proving  that  they  belong  to  the 
Tabularium,  where  the  <*tabmiB,"  or 
plates  recoiding  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  acts,  were  pre- 
served, and  that  they  were  erected, 
together  with  the  substructions,  by  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  (b.c.  79) :   Q.  lvta- 

TIVS  .  Q.  F.  CATVLVS  .  COS.  SVBSTBVC- 
TIONEU  •  BT  .  TABVLABIVM  .  S,  8.  rACI- 

ENDVM .  coBBAviT ;  they  are  therefore 
interesting  as  republican  works,  and 
still  more  so  as  remains  of  the  ancient 
Capitol.  In  January,  1839,  Professor 
Aszurri,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
learned  men  who  have  occupied  the 
architectural  chair  in  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke,  made  an  important  discovery 
in  connexion  with  this  mteresting  monu- 
ment. While  engaged  in  the  works  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  prisons  beneath 
the  Senator's  Palace,  he  found  concealed 
among  masses  of  modem  walls  the  Doric 
arch  of  the  Tabularium,  the  existence  of 
which  had  never  been  before  imagined. 
With  great  care,  and  with  a  true  rever- 
ence for  an  object  so  precious  to  the 
antiquary.  Professor  Azzurri  cleared  it 
of  all  the  modem  work  by  which  it  was 
encumbered,  and  made  arrangements 
by  which  it  will  be  preserved  from 
future  injury.  It  is  33  palms  2  inches 
high,  and  about  15  palms  10  inches 
bxuad.  The  style  of  its  Doric  is  a  rare 
example  of  the  imitation  of  Greek  art 
in  the  works  of  the  republic,  and  pr^- 
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the  FMDch  in  1817,  and  proved  by  in- 
scriptions then  found  to  belong  to  the 
Temple  of  Concord^  erected  in  Uie  time 
of  Augustus  on  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated republican  temple  of  that  nameu 
In  front  of  this  ruin  stands  lihe  Ardk  cf 
Septimius  Severn*,  which  maika  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Forum.  The 
CUvit  AtyU,  one  of  the  paths  which  led 
from  the  Forum  to  the  CapitoUne, 
began  at  the  northern  flank  of  the  arch 
and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
modern  road.  The  dmU  Capitolimu 
passed  under  the  arch,  and  led  up  to 
the  citadel  in  a  winding  direction  be- 
tween the  three  columns  and  the  Temple 
of  Vespasian.  The  excavations  of  Pius 
VII.  in  1804,  by  laying  open  the  arch 
to  its  base,  discovered  the  remains  of 
this  path,  and  we  may  therefore  now 
tread  the  ancient  pavement.  The 
Clivis  Asyli  passed  in  front  of  the 
Mamertine  prison,  one  of  the  few  ex*- 
isting  monuments  of  the  kings,  now 
marked  by  the  church  called  indiffer- 
ently S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  or  S.  Giu- 
seppe. Proceeding  now  along  the  left 
side  of  the  Porum,  the  line  of  the  mo- 
dern road  is  supposed  to  mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nova  tabemae,  the  porticoes 
and  shops  of  the  traders.  The  Church 
of  S.  Luca,  or  Santa  Martina,  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  Roman  Academy  of 
Painters,  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  an 
ancient  edifice,  some  writers  contending 
that  it  marks  tiie  position  of  the  Secr«- 
iariMtm  £«mi/t<«,  while  others  consider, 
from  its  early  name,  that  it  was  the 
TempU  of  Mart.  The  adjoining  church 
of  S.  Adriano  is  8Uiqx>sed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  ^mUkif  erected  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  by  Paulus 
^milius ;  Nardini,  however,  identified 
it  with  the  Temple  of  Hadrian,  and 
before  his  time  it  was  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  Temple  of  the  Paress.  The 
brick  front  is  the  only  fragment  of  the 
ancient  building  now  standing.  The 
mass  of  modem  houses  between  this 
church  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina  is  considered  by  recent 
writers  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Ba^ 
siUea  Fuhia  /  at  its  eastern  end,  before 
we  reach  the  Temple  of  Antomnus, 
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sents  many  pectdiarities  in  its  details 
which  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  archi- 
tect. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor 
Auurri  will  be  able  to  follow  out  his 
researches,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Airther  investigations  among  the  found' 
ations  of  the  Senator's  Palace  will  be 
productive  of  highly  interesting  results. 
The  peculiar  variety  of  vulcanic  tufa 
of  which  this  arch  and  the  substructions 
of  the  Tabularium  are  built  is  that 
called  lapis  Gahinus,  from  the  locality 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gabii  Arom 
which  it  is  derived.  This  stone  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  peperino  of  Albano,  of 
which  we  have  a  fine  example  in  the 
tomb  of  Soipio.  The  gabina  is  used 
also  for  the  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
where  it  enters  the  Tiber,  and  seems  to 
have  been  genially  employed  in  all 
the  early  public  works  of  Rome,  while 
the  peperino  of  the  Alban  hills  did 
not  come  into  use  until  a  later  period. 

The  three  temples  which  stand  at 
the  base  of  the  hill  are  among  the 
most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
Forum.  The  three  fluted  columns  in 
the  Corinthian  stvle  were  long  supposed 
to  have  formed  the  angle  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans ;  but  Niebuhr  con- 
sidered them  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  an  opinion  since  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  MiWarium  Aureum, 
or  golden  milestone  of  Augustus,  at  its 
base.  This  stone  stood,  as  we  know 
from  numerous  classical  authorities, 
immediately  below  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  ;  it  is  a  circular  pillar  on  a  cir- 
cular basement,  faced  with  marble,  and 
was  erected  by  Augustus  to  mark  the 
distances  from  Rome  to  the  great  cities 
of  the  empire ;  by  the  discovery  of  this 
relic  the  Prussian  antiquaries  have  given 
us  a  new  and  most  important  fact  in 
determining  the  localities  of  the  Forum. 
The  portico,  with  the  eight  granite  co- 
lumns on  the  left  hand,  was  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  but  is 
now  r^arded  upon  better  grounds  as 
the  Temple  of  Fespasian,  In  the  angle  ' 
on  the  right,  behind  the  three  columns, ' 
and  partly  covered  by  the  modem ' 
ascent  and  by  fragments  of  marbles, ' 
ifl  a  massive  basement  excavated  by  I 
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Bnoten  pUc«s  the  Cmim  HotiiiM. 
Nearlj  opposite,  at  that  eod  of  the  C»* 
mitiam  which  faoed  the  Forum,  the 
MoatrOf  aceotding  tr*  die  aame  autho* 
rity,  ttood  prior  to  the  time  of  Juliuc 
CflMar.  The  ThmpU  ofAtUonmm  and 
fmtMiuimy  now  the  Chureh  of  S.  Lo- 
venzo  in  Miranda,  may  be  comideied 
to  mark  the  limits  of  the  Forum.  In 
front  of  it  stood  the  Arch  cf  Fabna,  the 
conqneror  of  the  Allobroges. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Forum,  be* 
ginning  fiom  the  Portico  of  Vespasian, 
we  maj  first  notice  the  single  column, 
caUed  bj  Lord  Byron 

"  The  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base ;" 

it  was  excavated  to  the  base  in  1813 
by  the  Duchess  of  Deronshiie,  and  is 
now  no  longer  nameless,  for  an  inscrip- 
tion was  found,  praviiig  it  to  be  the 
(hbtrnn  of  Phoeas,  and  recording  that 
a  gilt  statue  was  placed  on  it  to  that 
emperor  by  the  exarch  Smaragdns, 
A.D.  608.  Behind  it,  on  the  right,  the 
Prussian  antiquaries  place  theBastHca 
Julia,  founded  by  Julius  Casar  on  the 
site  of  die  Basilica  Sempronia,  after  the 
Coria  Hostilia  was  destroyed  by  fiie 
(b^.  55).  The  flight  of  steps  disco- 
vered in  1834,  on  the  right  of  the  Co- 
lumn of  Phoeas,  served  to  fix  the  site 
of  this  Basilica,  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  settlement  of  the  topo- 
graphy. The  Hottra  were  removed  by 
Casar  to  the  front  of  this  new  build- 
ing. The  space  between  this  and  the 
three  coliunns  of  the  Forum  is  supposed 
by  Bimsen  to  be  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Caatwr  and  Pollux.  The  three  beau- 
tiful columns,  which  architects  have 
long  regarded  as  models  of  the  Co- 
rinthian style,  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  controversy  than  any  other 
ruins  in  the  Forum.  In  former  times 
they  were  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator;  they  were  then  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Comitium,  and  more  re- 
cently they  have  had  the  name  of  the 
Gnecostasis,  or  hall  in  which  the  am- 
bassadors of  friendly  powers  were  re- 
oeiTed  by  the  senate.  Recent  excavft- 
tions,  however,  show  that  the  columns 
belonged  to  a  building  ot  great  extent, 


and  Bunsen  eanteods  that  tibey  an  the 
remains  ni  the  Temple  of  Mmtrva  OuU' 
eidica^  built  by  Augustus  in  connection 
with  the  Curia  Mia,  the  magnificent 
structure  erected  by  that  emperor  for 
the  senate,  in  place  of  the  older  Curia. 
The  mass  of  brick-work  behind  Um 
church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatriee,  for- 
merly ascribed  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,  ia 
considered  by  the  same  learned  anti- 
quary to  be  the  remains  of  this  new 
Curia  of  Augustus.  Farther  back  the 
church  of  San  Teodoro  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  Temple  ofRomuba, 
described  as  the  Temple  of  Vesta  by 
those  antiquaries  who  assumed  its  site 
as  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Forum  ; 
but  the  site  of  the  TempU  of  Fetla  is 
plaoed  by  Bunsen  immediately  in  front 
of  Santa  Maria  libemtrice.  Along  the 
line  from  the  Portico  of  Vespasian  to 
this  spot,  he  places  the  ffetereo  labemm^ 
or  shops  which  Tarquinius  Priscus  al- 
lowed to  be  erected  in  the  Forum,  and 
where  Virginius  bought  the  knife  which 
saved  the  honour  of  his  daughter. 

We  are  now  arrived  opposite  the 
Temple  of  Aniominue  and  Fauatina,  and 
may  therefore  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  boundary  of  the  Forum,  or  rather 
of  die  Comitium,  on  this  side.  It  may 
be  useful  now  to  examine  the  remain- 
der of  the  Cam^  Vaccino,  lying  be- 
tween this  position  and  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  Leaving  the  Temple  of  Anto- 
ninus, we  enter  on  the  f^ia  Sacra,  On 
the  left  hand  the  first  building  which 
requires  notice  is  the  small  circular 
temple  now  used  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano ; 
it  was  formerly  called  the  Temple  of 
Remus,  but  is  described  by  Bunsen  as 
the  jEdee  Penatium,  Near  this  are  two 
half-buried  columns  of  cipollino,  which 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  nomenclature 
of  the  Roman  antiquaries.  The  next 
building  is  the  immense  ruin  formerly 
called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  but  now 
known  to  be  toe  Basilica  begun  by 
Maxentius,  and  completed  by  Con- 
stantine,  whence  it  took  the  name  of 
the  Baeilica  of  Conttaniine.  The  Via 
Sacra  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to 
have  passed  immediately  m  front  of 
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thit  edifice,  while  others  cany  it  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  site  of  the  arch 
of  Fabius  to  that  of  Titiis.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Peace  stood  near  it.  Aifiong  the 
fact^  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
that  celebrated  temple,  not  the  least 
ioteresting  is  that  recorded  by  the  phy- 
sician Galen,  who  states  that  he  had 
a  shop  upon  the  Via  Sacra,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
temple,  and  that  he  lost  many  of  his 
writings  in  the  flames.  The  classical 
scholar  will  hardly  require  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  Via  Sacra  was  one  of 
the  favourite  promenades  of  Horace, 
who  has  recorded  the  fact  in  one  of  his 
most  playful  satires  (lib.  i.,  ix.) : 
'*  Ibam  forte  Yii  Sacra,  sicut  meos  est  mos, 
Neacio  quid  meditaas  itugaram,  et  totua 
in  illia." 

Close  to  the  Basilica  is  the  Arch  of 
TUu9,  interesting  not  only  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Roman  arches,  but  as 
having  been  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Behind 
the  church  of  S.  Francesca  Romana  are 
the  ruins  of  the  double  Temple  of  Femts 
and  Rome,  planned  by  Hadrian,  and 
built  under  his  personal  superintend* 
ence.  The  Via  Sacra  is  supposed  to 
have  passed  under  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Meta  Sudans,  in  front  of  the 
Coliseum,  whose  gigantic  masa  rises 
immediately  before  us,  between  the 
Baths  of  Titus  on  one  side,  aiul  the 
Arch  of  Couatantine  on  the  other. 

All  the  objects  menticmed  in  this  ge- 
neral survey  of  the  Forum,  of  which 
there  are  any  remains  now  visible,  are 
described  in  detail  under  their  several 
classes,  to  which  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  for  the  particulars  of  each. 

Forum  of  Trepan. — The  remains  of 
the  magnificent  buildings  which  were 
once  the  ornament  of  this  Forum,  and 
the  unrivalled  column  which  still 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  are  the 
best  evidences  of  the  splendour  wluch 
eommanded  the  admiration  of  the  an« 
cient  world.  The  Forum  was  begun 
by  the  emperor  after  his  return  from  the 
wars  on  th«  Danube,  and  completed 
&.D.  114.  The  architect  was  the  cele- 
brated ApoUodonis.    The  pedestal  of 


the  colutnn  was  ezearated  by  Paol  III- 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Pios  YII. 
in  1812  caused  two  conven<a  and  se- 
veral houses  to  be  excavated*  in  order 
to  clear  the  present  area.    During^  this 
operation  the  basements  of  the  colBmns 
were  discovered,  so  that  the  diffnent 
fragments  have  been  replaced  as  nearly 
aa  possible  in  their  original  poeitioiie* 
The  design,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered, 
from  the  existing  ruins  and  from  coins, 
included  the    Basilica  called   Uipia, 
from  one  of  Trajan's  names,  a  oolumo, 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  temple.     The 
fragments  now  visible  aare  a  portion  of 
the  colonnades  and  lateral  columns  of 
the  Ulpian  Basilica,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  about  a  third  of  the  oiigioal 
buildings.    The  rest  is  buried  imder 
the  streets  and  houses  which  close  upon 
the  area  on  all  sides.   Every  exoavatioD 
made  for  years  past  in  the  vicinity  has 
disclosed  some  fresh  proof  of  tiie  ex- 
tent of  the  Forum,  and  columns  similar 
to  those  now  visible  in  the  area  have 
been  found  as  fax  distant  as  the  Piazia 
degli  Apostoli.    The  funeral  column 
stands  in  the  middle  of  an  oblong  area, 
enclosed  on  two  sides  by  a  double  co- 
lonnade, and  on  the  third  by  the  bUieral 
walls  of  the  Basilica,  wluch  was  di- 
vided in  the  middle  by  a  double  co- 
lonnade.   These  columns  are  of  grey 
Egyptian  granite ;  their  original  height 
is  estimated  to   have   been    55   feet 
Around  the  area  are  numerous  frag- 
ments of  marble  capitals,  entablatures, 
&c.,  and  part  of  the  marble  pavement. 
All  these  remains  indicate  a  high  state 
of  art,  and  an  elaborate  execution  even 
in  the  smallest  details.    Restored  plans 
of  the  Forum  and  its  buildings  will  be 
found  in  Burgess^  '  Rome*  and  in  the 
*  Beschreibung.'    The  Funeral  Cohuna 
is  described  under  its  proper  head  at 
page  300. 

Forum  of  Nerva,  between  the  Roman 
Forum  and  that  of  Trajan,  begun  and 
dedicated  to  Betllas  by  Domitian,  and 
finished  by  Nerva.  The  remains  of  this 
Forum  and  its  temples  are  described 
under  7«mpfe«.— [See  T.  of  Pallai  Mi- 
nerva and  T.  of  Nerva.] 

Forum  ofAuguaituBy  adjace&t  to  those 
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of  Tr*]iii  aiid  Nerv*.  Hie  existing 
remaint  are  noticed  under  the  heads 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article. 

Of  the  other  Foiums  it  will  he  suffi- 
cient merely  to  mention  ihat  the  cele- 
hnited  Fonan  of  Juliu»  Ctnary  the  se- 
cond constructed  in  Rome,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  situated  between  that  of 
Augustus  and  the  Roman  Forum.  All 
trace  of  it  is  now  lost  It  contained 
the  famous  Temple  of  Venus  Genetrix, 
adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  goddess 
and  Cleopatra.  It  has  become  memo- 
rable from  its  connexion  with  the  first 
offence  given  to  the  citizens  by  Ceesar, 
who  received  the  conscript  fathm  sitting 
in  firont  f^  the  temple,  when  they  had 
come  to  him  in  great  state.  The  Forum 
Boarium  was  situated  near  the  Church 
of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and  con- 
sequiently  near  the  Bocca  di  Verity. 
The 'Fortflvi  Oiitornim  is  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Matuta.  The  Forum  ^  Anioninua  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  his  temple,  now 
used  as  the  costum-house. 

Palaces. 
Palace  ^  the  Cmaart,  —  The  first 
palace  of  the  emperors  on  the  Pakr 
tine  was  erected  by  Augustus,  on  the 
'  site  of  the  houses  of  Cicero,  Horten- 
sins,  and  Clodius.  He  attached  to  it  a 
temple,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  batue  of  Actium, 
and  a  library,  which  afterwards  became 
famous  as  the  Palatine  Library.  Tiber 
rins  increased  this  palace  towards  that 
extremity  of  the  hill  which  overlooks 
the  Velabrmn.  Caligula  enlarged  it 
towards  the  Forum,  and  connected  it 
with  the  Capitol  by  a-  bridge.  He  also 
converted  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Forum  into  a  vestibule 
for  the  new  portions  he  had  added. 
Nero  extended  the  buildings  in  the 
opposite  direction  towards  the  site  of 
the  Coliseum.  After  the  great  fire,  the 
golden  house  which  Nero  erected  on  the 
ruins  of  his  former  palace  extended  to 
the  Esquiline,  displacing  the  house  of 
HsBceoas,  filling  up  the  valley  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  coveriog  with  its  grounds 
a  great  portion  of  the  delian.    Titus 


was  the  first  who  seems  to  have  reduced 
this  overgrown  edifice  within  more  rea- 
sonable limite;  he  employed  the  sub* 
structionson  the  Esquilme  as  the  fbund- 
ations  of  his  Baths,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  made  such  alterations  as  con- 
fined the  palace  to  its  original  positifm 
on  the  Palatine.  It  was  repeatedly  re- 
built and  altered  by  succeeding  empe- 
rors ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  into  decay  in  tiie 
time  of  Theodorio.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  soudiern  portbn  was  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  be  inhabited  by  Hera- 
clius  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  plan  at  least  of  the  palace  was 
entire  in  the  eighth  centuiy.  Of  all 
these  extensive  buildings,  nothing  now 
remains  but  a  mass  of  ruins,  so  shapeless 
and  undefined,  that  any  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  plans  and  boundaries  of  the 
several  parte  would  be  perfectly  hope- 
less. 

•«  Cypress   and  ivy,  weed   and  wallflower 

grown 
Matted    and    maas'd    together,   hiUoeks 

heap'd 
On  what  were   chambers,  arch  crushed, 

columns  strewn 
In   fragments,     choked-np   vaalts,    and 

£reaooes  ateep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl 

peep'd, 
Deemine  it  midnight  '.—Temples,  baths, 

or  halls? 
Pronounce  who  can  ;  for  all  that  I  .earning 

reap'd 
Prom  her  research  hath  been,  that  tiiese 

are  walls. — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount  1   'tis  thns  the 

mighty  falls."  Childe  Harold. 

The  Palatine,  as  we  now  see  it,  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit ;  the 
soil  is  composed  of  crumbled  fra^ 
mente  of  masonry,  and  in  many  parte 
it  covers  the  original  surface  to  a  depth 
of  nearly  twenty  feet  The  hill  is  por- 
tioned out  in  gardens  and  vineyards: 
the  grounds  of  the  f^illa  Famete  occupy 
the  whole  north-westem  side.  Adjoin- 
ing them,  on  the  sou^  and  standing 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  hill,  is  the 
FiUa  Spada  or  Palatina,  better  known 
as  the  F.  MiUa  from  the  English  gen- 
tileman  of  that  name  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty belongs.  A  road  commencing  at 
the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  called  the  F^ 
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Pofecrirm,  leads  to  the  eotiyent  of  S, 
Bvnaventura^  and  seperatn  the  above- 
named  ▼illat  from  tlie  gardens  of  the 
ooDTent,  and  from  the  Fi^a  di  S,  Sebag' 
Hano  on  the  south-east  On  the  south 
are  the  Orti  Roncumi;  and  at  the  south- 
west extremity  is  the  Fiymtdel  CoUegio 
JngUt*,  In  each  of  these  localities  we 
diall  find  some  ruins  to  engage  our 
attention.  1.  Farmte  Gardens.  As- 
cending the  Via  Polveriera  from  the 
Anh  of  Titus,  we  first  pass  some  arches 
and  other  fragments,  which  from  their 
position  have  been  identified  with  the 
vestibule  of  Nero's  house.  Not  far 
distant  is  the  entrance  to  the  Famese 
Gaxdens  by  a  gateway  on  the  right 
hand.  The  first  objects  which  occur 
are  remains  of  walls  and  vaults;  and 
higher  up,  beneath  a  grove  of  ilex,  on 
the  spot  where  the  Arcadian  Academy 
formerly  held  its  meetings,  are  numer- 
ous fragments  of  entablatures,  cornices, 
and  capitals,  with  trophies  apparently 
indicative  of  a  naval  triumph;  these 
fragments  have  been  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  ground,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple 
erected  by  Augustus  to  Apollo.  On  the 
western  angle  of  the  hill  above  the 
church  of  Sta.  Anastasia  are  some  ruins 
which  antiquaries  r^pard  as  those  of  the 
palace  added  by  Tiberius ;  on  the  south 
IS  a  semicircular  ruin,  apparently  of  a 
small  theatre,  which  some  writers  have 
attributed  to  Caligula.  On  the  higher 
part  of  the  hill  are  the  vaults  called  by 
the  ciceroni  the  "  Baths  of  Livia,"  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  name,  and 
no  proof  that  they  were  baths.  They 
retain  their  original  stucco,  and  are 
still  decorated  with  some  beautiful 
arabesques  and  gilding.  Near  them 
are  considerable  remains  of  substruc- 
tions, which  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo ; 
the  recesses  and  compartments  still 
traceable  in  the  walls  adjoining  have 
been  considered  with  great,  probability 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  Palatine  library. 
A  villa  at  this  extremity  of  the  hill, 
said  to  have  been  painted  by  the  pupils 
of  Raphael,  commands  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  Rome.     At  the  end 


of  the  Palatine  frtebg  ^  CapStol  are 
large  masses  of  brick-work,  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  coimeeted  with  re* 
servoirs,  but  their  true  purpose  is  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture :  they  are  now  cod- 
verted  into  a  rope-walk.  2.  The  FiUa 
Palatma,  formerly  the  Villa  Spada,  and. 
now  tlie  rendence  of  Mr.  Mills,  acquired, 
considerable  interest  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  French  Abb£  Rancoureil 
in  1777,  who  concluded  ^lat  it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Augustus.  The 
villa  is  entered  from  the  Via  Polreriera, 
nearly  opposite  the  convent  of  S.  Bona- 
Ventura.  The  subterranean  chambers 
excavated  by  Rancouxeil  and  Baiberi 
are  several  feet  below  the  present  sur^ 
face ;  they  were  formerly  called  the 
«  Baths  of  Nero,"  and  have  been  lat- 
terly described  as  the  camaeuh  of 
the  palace  of  Augustus ;  but  these  are 
mere  names  for  which  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  authority.  In  several  of 
these  chambers  the  stucco  is  preserved ; 
and  from  what  remains  they  all  appear 
to  have  been  richly  ornamented.  Two 
of  the  rooms  are  octagMis,  with  domes 
admitting  light  by  the  top.  The  forms 
and  architecture  of  these  chamb^s  have 
been  justly  admired  by  professional  tra- 
vellers. The  inscription  **  Bonis 
Artibus,'*  on  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
column,  was  added  by  the  Abb4  Ran- 
coureil.  The  Casino  of  the  Villa  has  a 
portico  painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  and 
lately  restored  by  Camuccini.  The 
view  from  the  grounds  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  prospects  on  this  side  of 
Rome.  3.  Orti  Roncioni:  the  Villa 
Palatina  overlooks  these  gardens.  Tbey 
are  enclosed  by  two  parallel  walls  of 
great  extent,  which  appear  by  the  re- 
cess in  the  middle,  and  by  the  curved 
extremity,  to  justify  the  name  of  "Hip- 
podrome," given  to  the  locality  by  the 
antiquaries.  In  the  upper  gardens  is 
the  semicircular  ruin  of  a  theatre  al- 
ready mentioned.  4.  Figma  di  & 
Bonaventura,  &c.  Returning  to  the 
Via  Polveriera,  on  our  way  to  examine 
the  south  side  of  the  lull,  we  pass  the 
vineyards  of  S.  Bonaventura  and  8. 
Sebastiano,  in  both  of  which  are  consi- 
derable masses  of  briok-work,  which 
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eridently  belonged  to  the  home  of  Neio. 
In  the  lattef  are  tome  remaint  of  the 
coodaits  wfaieh  supplied  the  palace 
with  water  from  tbe  Claadian  aque- 
daet,  and  within  the  precincts  of  tbe 
coorent  are  some  remains  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  reserroirs  of  a  bath. 
5.  Figna  del  CoUegh  Ingle§e^  ap- 
proached on  the  side  of  me  Circus 
Maximus,  through  a  private  house  ou 
the  Via  de'  Cerchi ;  a  steep  and  dirty- 
staircase  conducts  us  to  the  ruins,  which 
are  more  extensive  and  picturesque 
than  any  now  visible  on  the  Palatine. 
Numerous  arches,  corridors,  and  vaults 
■till  retaining  their  ancient  stucco  are 
interspened  with  masses  of  buildings  of 
different  periods,  among  which  are  found 
mosaic  pavements  and  fragments  of  an- 
cient paintings.  This  is  the  part  said 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  Heraclius  in 
the  seventh  century.  Any  attempt  to 
describe  these  ruins  or  assign  them  to 
particular  emperors  would  be  mere  loss 
of  time.  The  names  given  to  the  cir- 
cular chambers  and  other  portions  are 
names  and  nothing  more ;  and  their 
.  general  accuracy  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  the  ciceroni  show  a  circu- 
lar room  as  the  bath  in  which  Seneca 
was  bled  to  death,  although  he  is  known 
to  have  died  at  his  own  villa  some 
miles  distant.  These  fine  ruins,  clothed 
in  ivy  and  creeping  plants,  and  diversi- 
fied by  laurels  and  ilex,  supply  the 
artist  with  innumerable  combinations 
for  his  pencil.  At  the  angle  of  the 
hill  towards  tbe  Piazza  di  S.  Gregorio 
is  a  vineyard  in  which  stood  the  Septi- 
zonium  of  Septimius  Severus,  converted 
into  a  fortress  by  the  Roman  nobility 
during  the  middle  ages.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sixtus  V.  to  furnish  materials 
for  his  works  at  St.  Peter*s. 

Basilica  af  Con$t€mtine,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  to  receive  the 
spoils  brought  by  bis  son  Titus  from 
Jerusalem.  It  has,  however^  been  de- 
cisively proved  that  this  temple  was 
entirely  consumed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus;  and  the  anti- 
quaries were  long  at  fault  in  discover- 
ing the  probable  purpose  oCthe  existing 


ram.  Professor  Nibby  was  the  flnt 
who  suggested  that  they  are  the  remains 
of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino.  The 
style,  indeed,  indicates  the  decline  of 
art,  and  the  execution  shows  that  it  is 
properly  referred  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantiiie.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  that 
the  building  was  erected  by  Maxentins 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
and  dedicated,  afler  his  death,  to  his 
successful  rival.  Small  chambers  have 
been  found  under  the  ruins,  which  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
and  some  of  the  paving  bricks  are 
marked  with  the  name  of  Domitian; 
both  facts  supporting  the  conjeetnie 
that  it  was  budt  on  the  ruins  of  an 
earlier  edifice.  A  small  portion  only 
of  the  original  building  is  now  stand* 
ing,  but  there  is  suffident  to  allow 
architects  to  make  out  the  plan  and 
ascertain  the  measurements.  It  appean 
that  it  was  300  feet  long  and  220  wide; 
and  that  it  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two 
side  aisles,  divided  into  three  large 
arches  about  75  feet  across.  Those 
which  formed  the  northern  nave  still 
remain ;  but  the  rest  have  disappeared, 
together  with  the  central  aisle.  Recent 
excavations  have  proved  that  the  ori- 
ginal entrance  faced  the  Coliseum, 
where  traces  of  an  external  arcade  have 
been  discovered.  The  vaulted  roof  seems 
to  have  been  supported  by  eight  marble 
columns,  one  of  which  was  standing 
in  the  time  of  Paul  V.,  who  removed 
it  to  the  Piazza  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
In  the  fragment  which  remains  the 
vaultings  are  decorated  with  large  sunk 
panels  filled  with  stucco  ornaments. 
The  middle  arch  is  deeper  than  the 
others,  which  have  two  rows  of  small 
arches,  destroying  the  effect  by  insigni* 
ficant  details.  The  plan  of  the  central 
aisle  shows  that  the  principal  tribune 
was  placed  at  its  extremity ;  some  frag* 
ments  of  its  vaulted  ceiling  are  stdl 
lying  on  the  ground.  A  winding  brick 
staircase  leading  to  the  roof  b  nearly 
entire.  Tbe  pavement  was  of  cipol- 
lino,  giallo  antico,  and  other  marbles* 
Tbe  whole  arrangement  of  tbe  building 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  forms  of 
the  early  churches;   and  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  edi- 
fice was  converted  into  a  place  of  wor- 
ship soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine. 

Temples. 
Temple  of  ^tcuhpiua,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
god  of  medicine.  This  celebrated 
temple  was  built  B.C.  293,  on  the  return 
of  the  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent 
to  Epidaurus  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  .^culapius  to 
Rome,  then  suffering  from  plague. 
The  story  of  their  voyage  is  too  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  Livy  to 
require  a  repetition  of  the  details;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  on  their 
return  with  the  statue  of  the  god,  it  was 
found  that  a  serpent  had  entered  the 
ship,  and  that  ^sculapius  himself  was 
supposed  to  have  assumed  that  form  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.  On  their 
arrival  in  the  Tiber  the  serpent  went  out 
of  the  vessel  and  hid  himself  in  the 
reeds  of  the  island.  A  temple  was 
therefore  erected  to  him,  and  the  whole 
island  was  faced  with  travertine,  its 
form  being  reduced  to  the  resemblance 
of  a  ship.  Some  remains  of  this  curious 
work  are  still  visible.  The  masses  of 
stone  which  formed  the  sides  are  well 
preserved  at  the  southern  end,  and  may 
be  seen  from  both  brid  ges.  The  Church 
and  Convent  of  San  Bartolommeo  are 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple and  of  the  famous  hospital  which 
was  attached  to  it.  By  descending 
from  the  gardens  of  the  convent  upon 
the  massive  ruins  which  form  the 
southern  point  of  the  island,  we  may 
still  see  the  staff  and  serpent  of  iGscu- 
lapius  sculptured  on  the  stones  of  the 
ship's  bow.  The  marbles  in  the  con- 
vent garden,  and  the  twenty-four  granite 
columns  in  the  interior  of  the  church, 
no  doubt  belonged  to  the  temple.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  was  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  placed  so  as  to  resemble  a  ship*s 
mast;  from  the  remains  of  a  basement 
discovered  by  Bellori  in  1676,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  great  size,  and 
the  fragment  of  the  obelisk  found  here 
in  the  last  century  was  probably  but  a 


small  portion  of  it.  This  fiagment  was 
long  preserved  in  the  Villa  Albani,  but 
it  has  now  passed  with  other  treasures 
of  that  collection  to  the  Museum  at 
Paris.  Besides  the  Temple  of  JEacu- 
lapius,  there  were  two  small  temples 
on  the  island,  the  one  dedicated  to  Ju- 
piter, the  other  to  Faunus;  they  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  and  the  poets,  but 
all  traces  of  them  have  disappeared 
under  the  mass  of  houses  with  which 
the  island  is  now  covered. 

Temple  of  Antoninu9  and  Fauatina, 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda.  This  in- 
teresting ruin  is  proved  by  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  the  temple  dedicated  by  the 
senate  to  Faustina,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  same  honour.  It  con- 
sists of  a  portico  of  ten.  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, six  in  front,  and  two  returned 
on  the  flanks.  Each  column  is  com- 
posed of  a  single  block  of  cipollino,  or 
Carysthian  marble,  about  45  feet  in 
height,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  Pa- 
rian marble.  The  cella,  of  which  two 
sides  remain,  is  built  of  large  blocks  of 
peperino,  formerly  faced  with  marble. 
The  ascent  to  the  temple  was  ascer- 
tained, by  excavations  made  in  1810, 
to  be  by  a  flight  of  21  marble  steps, 
about  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Via  Sacra.  The  cella  and  portico  have 
preserved  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
magnificent  entablatures,  which  are  of 
Greek  marble.  The  freeze  and  cornice 
are  exquisitely  sculptured,  with  griffins, 
vases,  and  candelabra;  over  the  por- 
tico is  the  inscription,  *'  divo  antonino 

ET   DIViB   FAUSTIN>E.     EX.  S.  C."      The 

columns  are.  beautifully  proportioned, 
and  the  whole  building  is  in  the  finest 
style  of  art;  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  it 
be  equalled,  by  any  other  edifice  in 
Rome.  It  is  supposed  to  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era. 

Temple  of  Antoninua  Pius,  in  the 
Piazza  della  Pietra,  the  site  of  the 
Forum  of  Antoninus.  The  reader  will 
probably  be  already  familiar  with  this 
temple,  under  the  name  of  the  Dogana 
di  Terra,  or  Roman  custom-house.  The 
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eleven  columns  dow  visible  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  action  of  fire ; 
they  belonged  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
portico,  which,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Palladio,  originally  contained  fifteen 
columns.  They  are  of  Greek  marble, 
in  the  Corinthian  style.  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  39  feet  high.  The  bases 
and  capitals  have  almost  disappeared, 
and  very  little  of  the  ancient  archi- 
trave has  been  preserved.  Innocent  XII. 
built  up  a  wall  behind  the  columns  to 
form  the  front  of  his  custom-house, 
and  completed  the  present  entablature 
with  plaster.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  the  vaulting,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  togetner  with 
some  fragments  of  the  cella,  which  form 
apparently  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
dem wall. 

Temple  of  Bitccku*,  a  doubtful  name 
given  to  a  ruin  near  the  Grotto  of 
Egeria,  now  the  deserted  church  of  S. 
Urbano.  It  was  formerly  called  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue.  It  is  a 
rectangular  building,  with  a  portico  of 
four  white  marble  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian style,  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  some  other  building  of  the  time 
of  the  Antouines.  The  intercolumnia- 
ttons  were  walled  up  when  the  build- 
ing was  adapted  for  Christian  worship, 
and  half  the  columns  are  consequently 
concealed.  The  interior  retains  a  portion 
of  its  ancient  stucco  frieze,  represent- 
ing various  trophies  of  war,  but  greatly 
damaged ;  in  the  vault  are  sunk  octa- 
gonal panels  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  roof 
are  the  remains  of  a  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting two  persons  sacrificing  with 
uncovered  heads.  The  building  was 
converted  into  a  church  by  Urban  VIII., 
when  a  circular  altar,  with  a  Greek  in- 
scription, was  found  in  the  subterra- 
nean oratory.  This  inscription  refers 
to  Bacchus,  and  has  given  the  building 
its  present  name.  The  paintings  in  the 
interior,  representing  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  S.  Cecilia,  &c.,  are  curious 
specimens  of  art  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Temple  of  Ceret  and  Proserpine,  now 
forming  part  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
better  known  as  the  Bocca  di  Verita. 


The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius. 
Eight  columnsof  the  peristyle,  of  white 
marble,  and  finely  fluted,  are  partly 
walled  up  in  the  modem  portico.  By 
ascending  to  the  gallery  above,  the 
capitals  may  be  examined;  they  are  of 
the  composite  order,  beautifully  worked 
in  the  purest  marble,  and  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  building  belongs 
to  the  best  period  of  art  The  great 
width  of  the  intercolumniations  may 
be  noticed  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  fragment.  In  the  cnurch  are  two 
other  columns,  which  apparently  formed 
the  flank  of  the  ancient  portico,  and 
behind  the  church  are  some  remains  of 
the  cella,  constructed  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  which  Adrian  I.  is  known 
to  have  destroyed,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  old  basilica.  Under  the 
modem  portico  is  the  mask  of  Pan, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  name, 
'<  Bocca  di  Veriti."  It  represents  a 
large  round  face,  with  an  open  mouth. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  suspected  person 
was  required,  on  making  an  affirma- 
tion, to  place  his  hand  in  the  mouth  of 
this  masK,  under  the  belief  that  it  would 
close  upon  him  if  he  swore  falsely.  The 
church  adjoining  i»  interesting  as  an 
early  example  of  the  basilica ;  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Diouysius  in  the  third 
century,  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and 
rebuilt,  a.d.  782,  by  Adrian  I.,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  engaged  for  an  entire 
year  in  removing  the  immense  sub- 
stractions  of  the  ancient  cella ! 

Temple  of  Concord,  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  behind  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  and  partly  covered  by 
the  modem  ascent.  This  title  was  for- 
merly given  to  the  portico  of  eight  co- 
lumns, and  the  true  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord  was  unknown  before  1817. 
In  that  year  the  French,  in  excavating 
the  soil  around  the  three  columns  then 
called  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  dis- 
covered a  cella  and  four  inscriptions,  in 
which  the  name  "Concordia"  left  no 
doubt  of  the  real  character  of  this  ruin. 
Subsequent  excavations  have  exposed  a 
great  part  of  the  basement  behind  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  particu.- 
larly  a  portion  of  the  flank,  which  r 
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l«rably  well  preserved.  The  existing  re* 
mains  show  that  the  portico  was  smsdler 
than  the  cella,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  ground.  The  pave- 
ment was  of  giallo  antico  and  pavo- 
nazzettO)  and  the  interior  in  many  parts 
retains  the  same  rich  materials.  From 
the  state  of  the  numerous  fragments 
of  ornaments  and  carvings  discovered 
among  the  ruins,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  by  fii-e.  On  the 
fide  next  the  arch  is  a  mass  of  brick- 
work, the  remains  of  some  building  of 
the  middle  ages,  often  confounded  with 
the  temple.  The  inscriptions  alluded 
to  above,  and  the  style  of  architecture^ 
show  that  the  present  fragment  is  an 
imperial  ruin ;  there  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the 
fepublicau  Temple  of  Concord,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Catiline 
conspiracy.  In  the  middle  ages  a 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  Sergius,  stood 
between  it  and  the  arch  of  Sept.  Se- 
verus,  and  was  very  probably  con- 
structed with  marbles  taken  from  its 
ruins. 

Tempie  ff  the  Diws  RedUcuhis,  a 
name  given  to  an  elegant  little  temple 
ntuated  in  the  valley  of  the  Almoiie, 
near  the  Nympheum  of  Egeria,  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  the  temple  founded 
in  commemoration  of  Hannibal's  re- 
treat from  Rome.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  authority  for  the  name  Redi- 
cubit  is  very  slight,  as  Pliny  mentions 
the  scene  of  the  retreat  as  two  miles 
from  the  city,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Appian.  The  name  is  now  generally 
rejected,  and  the  building  is  considered 
to  be  a  tomb.  The  period  of  its  con- 
struction is  unknown,  but  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  ornaments  would 
fleem  to  show  that  it  is  not,  as  was  once 
supposed,  a  republican  work,  but  an 
imperial  structure.  <*So  fresh  are  its 
led  and  yellow  bricks,  that  the  thing 
ecems  to  have  been  ruined  in  its  youth ; 
00  dose  their  adhesion,  that  each  of  the 
puny  pilasters  appears  one  piece,  and 
the  cornice  is  sculptured  like  tlie  finest 
marble.  Whether  it  be  a  temple  or  a 
tomb,  the  rich  chiselling  lavished  on  so 
^noor  a  design  convinces  me  that  it  was 


fully  ••  late  as  Septimius  Severos.*'— 
F'9r§iftk.  It  is  nearly  square,  and  is 
built  of  yellow  brick,  with  a  basement 
and  pilasters  of  red.  On  the  soatbon 
side,  where  a  road  seems  formerly  to 
have  passed,  it  has  small  octagonal 
columns.  The  modiUions  of  the  cor- 
nice and  other  oniaments  are  well  pre-  j 
served  and  are  beautifully  executed. 
On  the  ground  is  part  of  a  peperino 
column,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  portico,  which  has  disappeared.  Th« 
interior  is  a  small  square  chamber  with 
stucco  ornaments ;  there  are  some  vaults 
underneath,  which  are  now  used  aa 
stables  for  cattle. 

TempU  of  Fmrtuna  FiriliM,  near  the 
Ponte  Rotto,  now  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Egizziaca,  belonging  to  the  Ar- 
menians. It  was  originally  built  by 
Servius  Tullius  ^  after  being  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  and  has  undergone  many 
restorations  in  recent  years.  It  is  an 
oblong  building  of  travertine  and  tufa,  i 
standing  on  a  solid  basement  of  traver- 
tine,  which  has  recently  been  laid  open 
to  the  level  of  the  ancient  road*  The 
front  had  a  portico  of  four  columns^ 
which  has  been  walled  up  in  the  inter<- 
columniations ;  the  only  flank  now 
visible  has  seven  columns,  five  of  which 
are  joined  to  the  walls  of  the  cella. 
The  columns  are  Ionic,  twenty-six  feet 
high ;  they  support  an  entablature  and 
frieze,  ornamented  with  heads  of  oxen, 
festoons  supported  by  canddabra,  and 
figures  of  children.  The  columns 
and  entablature  are  covered  with  a 
hard  marble  stucco*  The  basement  is 
much  admired  by  architects,  and,  al- 
though the  general  effect  of  the  temple 
may  be  considered  somewhat  heavy, 
the  details  of  its  Ionic  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  purest  specimen  of  thsut 
style  in  Rome. 

TempU  of  Hercules  Cutio§»  In  the 
garden  of  the  Sommaschi  fatheiure  some 
remains  of  a  circular  temple,  which 
Mr.  Burgess  identifies  with  this  name, 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Ovid, 
who  places  it  in  the  Flaminian  Circus. 
The  ruins  consist  of  four  columns  of 
peperino  half  buried  in  the  8<hK    In 
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the  eellan  below  then  if  another  oo- 
Inmn  of  the  saaae  kind,  and  more  might 
probably  be  diicoTered  bj  excavating. 
The  style  is  supposed  to  be  Ionic. 

Tempka  of  Juno  Maiuia^  Hope^  and 
Piety,  The  Church  of  S.  Niccold  in 
Carcere  is  bailt  on  the  site  of  three 
temples,  which  may  still  be  identified 
by  the  columns  standing  in  their  ori- 
ginal positions.  The  <^ureh  occupies 
tiie  space  of  the  middle  temple,  and 
portions  of  the  peristyles  of  the  others 
are  built  into  the  side  walls.  Of  the  one 
on  the  left  hand  six  columns  in  the 
Doric  style  remain.  The  centre  frag- 
ment is  Corinthian ;  four  of  its  columns 
have  been  preserved,  three  of  which  are 
in  the  elevation  of  the  church.  The 
third  temple,  of  which  six  columns 
with  their  capitals  are  standing,  is 
Ionic.  The  style  and  workmanship  of 
these  ruins  have  genendly  been  con- 
sidered to  refer  them  to  the  period  of 
the  republic;  and  if  we  admit  the 
names  under  which  they  have  long 
passed,  they  will  mark  the  site  of  the 
ronim  Olitorium.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  the  central 
ruin  with  that  Tem{de  of  Piety  which 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Decem- 
▼iral  prisons,  to  commemorate  the  cele- 
brated story  of  the  ^  Caritas  Romana.^' 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  decisive 
from  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  the 
prison  and  temple  were  both  displaced 
m  his  time  by  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus, 
and  it  would  therefore  be  useless  to 
enter  into  any  of  the  controversies  on 
the  subject.  Those  writers  who  have 
identified  the  site  with  the  Forum  Oli- 
torium have  recognised  in  the  central 
roin  the  Temple  of  Piety,  built  by 
Aoilius  Glabrio,  the  duumvir,  in  ful- 
filment of  his  fadwr's  vow  at  the  Pass 
of  ThermopylsB ;  but  this  theory  is  also 
met  by  difiiculties  whi<^  we  must  leave 
the  Roman  antiquaries  to  discuss. 
There  is  a  cell  at  the  base  of  the 
columns,  which  is  shown  to  strangers 
by  torchlight  as  the  scene  of  the  affect- 
ing story  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the 
tfttveller's  belief  in  the  locality,  he  will 
not  forget  that  it  injured  those  beau- 


tiful lines  in  the  fourth  oanto  of*  Childe 
Harold,'  in  which  the  poet  pictures  the 
soerje  which  has  given  sucn  celebrity 
to  the  Roman  daughter : — 

*'  There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drvar 

lli(ht 
What  do  I  gu0  oa  ?    Nafidng :    Look 

Again  1 
Two  furms  are  slowly  shadow'd  oa  my 

sight-  ' 

Two  insulated  phantoms  of  th«  brsin : 
It  is  not  so;  I  see  tliem  AiU  ai^  plain— 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fiiir. 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectur:— but  what  doth  she 

there, 
Wiih  bar  uomsntled  nook,  and  boaoia  while 

and  bare  ? 

Bui  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  fiie  food. 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift :— it  is  her  sire. 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of 

blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No:  he  shall  boI 

expire 
While  m  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the 

fire 
Of  health  and  hoi  v  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  slrwm 

rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river :— from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !    Heaven's 

realm  holds  no  such  tide. 
The  starry  Ikble  of  the  milky  ^way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 
A  constellntion  of  a  sweeter  ray. 
And  sacred  Nature  triumplis  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds  :^Oh,  hoUcsl 

nurse  I 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall 

miss 
To  thy  sire  a  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  tim 

universe." 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinut^-^^Al- 
though  this  magnificent  temple,  the 
pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  has 
disappeared,  a  catalogue  of  the  Roman 
temples  would  hardly  seem  complete 
without  some  notice  of  its  site.  We 
have  already  stated,  in  the  geneml  in* 
troduction  to  the  antiquities,  that  consi- 
derable remains  of  a  massive  wall  of 
peperino,  in  the  garden  of  the  CaffareUi 
Palace,  on  the  Monte  Caprino,  have 
been  identified  with  the  substructions  of 
this  temple.  We  know  that  the  Tar- 
quins  laid  the  foundations  by  filling  up 
the  uneven  space  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  by  an  immense  platform  ofmassiv*' 
stones.    The  tempKwas  aOO  leet 
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lengtb,  and  186  feet  in  breedth.  It  was 
burnt  B.C.  83,  and  rebuilt  from  its  found- 
ations by  Sylla,  who  decorated  it  with 
Golamns  of  Penielic  marble,  brought 
from  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens.  Trayellers  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
fhe  proportions  of  those  columns  of  the 
Athenian  temple  which  still  cast  their 
melancholy  shadows  on  the  plain  of  Ihe 
Ilissns,  will  hardly  be  at  a  loss  to  ima- 
gine the  grandeur  of  a  temple  situated 
on  this  commanding  eminence,  and  of 
which  they  formed  the  principal  orna- 
ments. The  temple  thus  restored  was 
dedicated  by  L.  Catulus,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  inscription  already  men- 
tioned as  formerly  existing  on  Uie  Ta- 
bularium.  It  is  accurately  described 
by  Dionysius,  who  says  that  it  was 
divided  into  three  cells,  that  in  the 
centre  being  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  that 
on  the  right  to  Minerva,  and  that  on 
the  left  to  Juno.  As  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  building  itself,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  dwell  upon  its  details  further 
than  to  mention  uat  it  was  this  temple 
which  was  struck  by  lightning  b.c.  64, 
when  the  celebrated  bronze  wolf  was 
injured,  as  described  by  Cicero.  In 
the  cell  of  Jupiter  stood  the  statue  of 
the  god,  which  is  represented  on  medals 
still  extant,  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the 
foot  extended.  A  well-known  tradition 
states  that  Leo  1.,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  melted  down  this  statue 
to  cast  the  bronze  figure  of  St.  Peter  ; 
but  the  tradition,  though  repeated  by 
numerous  writers,  does  not  seem  to  rest 
on  any  recognised  authority.  Several 
fathers  of  the  church,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustin,  St.  Ambrose^  and  others,  men- 
tion the  temple  as  existing  in  their 
time;  and  there  are  other  authorities 
which  notice  it  as  late  as  the  eighth 
century,  from  which  period  every  trace 
of  it  is  lost.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
church  called  S.  Salvator  in  Mannmio 
stood  near  the  Palazzo  Caffiurelli;  it 
was  destroyed  in  1587,  but  the  name  is 
considered  by  the  Roman  antiquaries  to 
preserve  the  record  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
M&ximus.  The  walls  in  the  gardens 
"  the  palace  an  of  immense  solidity: 


about  eighty  feet  of  wall  may  be  traced, 
and  whatever  disputes  may  be  raised 
concerning  the  respective  localities  of. 
the  temple  and  the  citadel,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  these  ruins 
have  been  correctly  identified  with  the 
republican  substructions  of  the  pa{Mtol. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Fereiriuf. — ^This 
temple  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  ^e  northern  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  now  occupied  by  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Ara  Coeli.  It 
was  the  first  temple  erected  in  Rome, 
and  was  built  by  Romulus  to  receive 
the  spoils  taken  from  Acron  king  of 
Coenina.  There  are,  however,  many 
writers  who  place  the  Arx,  or  cita-* 
del,  on  this  summit.  Few  subjects 
of  Roman  topograjdiy  have  given  rise 
to  more  controversy  than  this  difficult 
question:  the  temple  and  the  citadel 
have  continually  changed  their  positions 
in  the  varying  theories  of  antiquaries; 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  certainly 
appears  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which 
considers  the  Ara  Coeli  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  temple.  The  colunmt 
in  the  church  are  evidently  ancient^ 
and  were  probably  taken  from  the 
ruuis  ;  and  under  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  monastery  are  some  fragments  -of 
massive  substructions,  which  are  the 
only  visible  remains  of  the  fouudationa 
of  this  celebrated  shrine. 

Temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica^  in  the 
Roman  Forum,  between  the  Palatine  and 
the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  This  ruin  has  beeu  keezdy 
contested  by  the  antiquaries,  having 
been  called  at  various  times  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator,  the  GrsBCOstasis,  a 
part  of  the  Comitium,  a  senate-house, 
and  even  the  bridge  of  Caligula,  The 
present  name  is  that  given  to  it  by 
Chev.  Bunsen  and  the  Prussian  anti- 
quaries, who  connect  it  with  the  Curia 
Julia.  It  consists  of  three  fluted  cor 
lumns  of  Greek  marble  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  on  a  basement  of  travertine  and 
tufa  faced  with  marble,  and  ir(mi 
twenty-five  to  thhrty  feet  in  height. 
The  columns  support  an  entablature  q£ 
great  richness,  but  beautifully  propor- 
tioned.   They  ace  the  largest  fluted 
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coloiiifis  in  RoBae^  tiie  flutmgt  bein^ 
about  nine  incfaes  across:  the  columns 
^are  45  feet  high.  In  execution  and 
proportion  the  ftagment  is  universally 
eonsidered  of  the  highest  order  of  art, 
and  architects  still  regard  it  as  the  most 
perfect  jnodel  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
In  1817  it  was  excavated  to  the  base 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  angles, 
and  more  recent  investigations  have 
proved  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  an 
extensive  edifice,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions may  be  traced  for  a  considerable 
dietanoe.  Numerous  mouldings 'have 
also  been  discovered,  and  marks  of  the 
steps  are  still  vuible  in  the  basement 
Tile  fragments  of  the  Fasti  Consulares, 
Itfeserved  in  the  Capitol,  were  found 
near  this  ruin  in  tiie  sixteenth  century. 

Thnple  of  Mmerva  Medica,  a  pic- 
taresque  ruin  pn  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  Porta  M aggiore,  consisting  of  a 
decagonal  building,  eighty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  large  doate  of  brick, 
which  forms  a  cons|ncuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  circumference  has  nine  large  niches 
for  statues,  which  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  pantheon  dedicated  to 
Minerva  Medica.  The  discovery  of 
seven  of  these  statues  at  various  times, 
and  particularly  of  those  of  Minerva 
and  ^sculapius,  confirms  this  view, 
although  several  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  antiquaries  to  shake  the 
popular  belief,  and  give  the  ruin  a 
name  of  their  own  creation.  The  bare 
walls  and  sonoe  vestiges  of  buttresses 
alone  remain;  but  the  building  appears 
to  have  been  lined  with  marble.  There 
are  no  traces  of  a  portico.  The  age  of 
the  temple  is  not  known,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally rderred  to  the  time  of  Diocletian. 

Temple  of  Nerva,  between  the  Roman 
Fortim  and  that  of  Trajan.  This  beau- 
tilul  fragment  is  generally  considered 
to  mark  the  position  of  the  Forum  of 
Nerva,  or  the  Forum  Transitorium,  and 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  magnificent 
temple  erected  to  that  emperor  by  his 
successor  Trajan.  Mr.  Burgess,  how* 
ever,  adoptis  the  Opinion  of  Palladio, 
and  regards  it  as  the  temple  of  Mars 
Ultor,   erected    kry  Augustus,    whose 


Foram  he  oonseqnendy  places  henu 
Desgodetz  has  given  four  plates  of  the 
details  under  tM  same  name.  The  ruiBy 
which  has  recently  been  excavated  to 
its  base,  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  cella, 
with  three  pillars,  and  a  pilaster  of  the 
portico ;-  the  latter  are  of  Luna  (Carrara) 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and 
are  said  to  be  54  feet  high.  The  oma* 
ments  are  in  the  purest  style,  and  the 
proportions  are  regarded  by  architects 
as  s  model  of  the  order.  Behind  the 
columns,  and  partly  resting  on  them, 
is  a  high  brick  tower  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  the  Nunsiatina,  which  is 
believed  to  conoeal  the  inner  peristyle 
of  the  temple.  An  excellent  plan, 
showing  the  general  design  of  the  tem- 
ple and  forum,  is  given  by  Bunsen  in 
the  <'  Beschteibung."  Close  to  the  ruin 
is  an  ancient  ardi,  called  LAroo  d^ 
Paniam,  half  buried  in  the  soil,  which 
formed  one  of  the  ancient  entrances. 
The  wall  of  the  Forum  may  be  traced 
as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Grille;  it  is  a 
stupendous  fragment,  between  500  and 
600  feet  in  length,  built  of  square 
blocks,  and  of  great  height.  It  makes 
three  or  four  angles,  and  was  originally 
pierced  with  four  arches,  now  walled 
up,  and  half  buried  in  the  soil. 

Ttmipk  of  PaBat  Minerva,  commonly 
called  the  Chionnacce,  close  to  the  ruins 
of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Nerva.  This 
fragment,  which  is  well  known  ftom 
models  and  engravings,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ruins  in  Rome,  although 
the  details  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  period  of  the  decline  of  art.  It 
consists  of  two  columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  supporting  a  magnificent 
entablature  and  continued  frieze.  The 
columns  are  more  than  half  buried  in 
liie  ground,  but  their  height  is  esti- 
mate at  35  feet,  and  their  circum- 
ference at  1 1  feet.  They  stand  in  front 
of  a  solid  wall  of  peperino,  on  which 
the  capital  of  a  pilaster  is  still  visible. 
The  frieze  is  richly  ornamented  with 
sculpture,  representing  the  arts  patron- 
ised by  Minerva.  In  the  attic  above 
the  two  columns  is  a  full-length  figure 
of  Minerva;  and  among  the  figures  o»» 
the  ftiew  are  fiemalw  weaving ;  of 
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jvagfaing  tbe  ^trends,  or  measuring  the 
weU;  others  carrying  the  calathtu; 
and  a  sitting  figure  of  the  goddess 
Pudicitia  veiled.  In  the  angle  is  the 
declining  figure  of  a  youth,  with  an  urn 
of  water.  All  these  details  are  given  by 
Deigodetz  with  great  fidelity.  There 
is  ample  proof  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  temple  has  been  destroyed 
in  comparatively  recent  times.  Inigo 
Jones,  in  1614,  saw  a  part  of  the  temple 
itself  still  standing ;  and  Mr.  Burgess 
gives  a  sketchy  taken  from  Camucci's 
<  Antiquities,"  in  which  seven  columns 
and  a  portion  of  the  pediment  are  re- 
preeeutedas  connected  with  this  frag- 
ment by  an  arch.  All  these  were  de- 
stroyed by  Paul  V.  to  build  his  foun- 
tain on  the  Janiculum.  From  an  in- 
scription on  the  friese  in  this  sketch, 
containing  the  name  of  Nerva,  and 
from  oth«:  circumstances  connected 
with  the  localities,  Burgess  concludes 
that  the  Colonnacoe  belonged  to  the 
Forum  of  Nerva. 

Pait/A«o».—- This  celebrated  temple 
is  one  of  those  relies  of  ancient  Rome 
with  whose  general  appearance  most 
travellers  are  familiar  long  before  they 
cross  the  Tiber.  It  Ib  situated  in  the 
Herb-market,  a  small  dirty  piazza  be- 
tween the  Coiso  and  the  Piazza  Navona. 
The  faultless  proportions  of  its  portico 
have  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  its  name  has  become 
identified  with  architectural  beauty. 
The  ancients  described  it  with  admi- 
ration  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  it 
still  remains  the  best-pieserved  mo- 
nument of  modem  Rome.  '*  Though 
plundered,''  says  Forsyth,  "  of  all,  its 
brass,  except  the  ring  which  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  aperture  above ; 
though  exposed  to  repeated  fire ;  though 
sometimes  flooded  by  the  river,  and 
always  open  to  the  rain,  no  monument 
iof  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved 
as  this  rotunda.  It  passed  with  little 
alteration  from  <he  Pagan  into  the  pre- 
aent  worship;  and  so  convenient  were 
its  niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that 
Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  an- 
cient beauty,  introduced  their  design  as 
•  model  in  the  Catholic  ohnreh." 


"  Simple,  erect,  aevne,  tsstere,  sabliine-* 
Shrine  of  all  wints  and  temple  of  all  sods.         4 
From  Jove  to  Jesus— spared  and  bless^  by 

time, 
Looking  tranqaillity,  while  ftlls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  Ibee,  and 

man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious 

dome  1 
S^ah  thou  not  last?    Time's  scythe  aad 

tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee— sanctuaiy  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon !  pride  of  Rome  !'• 
CMtde  Haritld. 

The  inscription  on  the  frieze  shows 
that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his 
third  consulate  (b.g.  26).  A  second 
inscription,  engraved  in  two  lines  on 
the  border  of  the  architrave^  records  tbe 
subsequent  restoration  of  the  building 
by  Septimius  Severus.  In  608  Boni- 
face IV.  obtained  permission  from  the 
emperor  Phocas  to  consecrate  it  as  a 
Christian  church,  under  the  name  of 
S.  Maria  Rotonda ;  and  to  this  circuiB- 
stance  the  world  is  probably  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  only  temple 
of  ancient  Rome  which  has  retained  its 
original  appearance.  The  Portioo  has 
been  admitted  by  most  writers  to  be 
almost  beyond  criticism.  Forsyth  de- 
clares that  it  is  "more  than  faultless: 
it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little 
architecture**^  It  is  110  feet  long  and 
ii  deep>  and  is  composed  of  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns  of  oriental  gra- 
nite, with  capitals  and  bases  of  Greek 
marble.  Eight  of  these  are  in  front,  ^ 
and  the  remaining  eight  are  arranged 
in  four  lines  behind  them,  so  as  to  di- 
vide the  {jortico  into  three  portiena. 
All  the  columns  are  in  their  original 
position  except  three ;  one  of  these  was 
added  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1627,  and 
may  easily  be  recognised  by  the  bee, 
the  armorial  bearing  of  the  Barbcrini, 
in  the  capital;  the  other  two  were 
added  by  Alexander  VII.  in  1662,  and 
are,  in  like  manner,  distinguished  by 
tbe  ttar  of  the  Chigi  family,  introduced 
into  the  ci^itals.  Each  column  is 
composed  of  a  single  block  i6|  English 
feet  in  height,  and  5  feet  in  dia«n«ter« 
The  vestibule  is  supported  by  fluted 
I  pilasters  of  white  Buirfal)^  eoorefpandr 
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ing  with  tbe  coluram.  On  tbe  frieze 
of  the  entablature  it  the  inscriptioii, 

*<  Iff.     A6R1PPA  .  L.    F.    COS.    TEBTITM. 

FBCIT.'*  The  whole  ie  surmounted  by 
a  pediment,  which  still  retains  the 
marks  by  which  its  bas-reliefs  were 
attached.  In  the  restibule  on  the  left 
of  tbe  doorway  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
recording  that  Urban  VIII.  moulded 
the  remains  of  the  bronze  roof  into  co- 
Imnus,  to  serve  as  ornaments  of  the 
Apo0tk*s  tomb  in  the  Vatican,  and  into 
CflimoDS  for  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
Venuti  states  that  no  less  than  450,250 
INKHids  weight  of  metal  were  removed 
on  this  occasion.  As  a  great  part  of 
the  roof  had  been  previously  stripped 
by  tiie  emperor  Constans  II.,  in  657, 
the  reader,  from  these  facts,  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  original  magnificence 
of  the  temple.  The  marble  doorway 
corresponds  in  its  architecture  with  the 
portico.  Wiliiin  it  are  bronze  pilasters, 
on  which  the  doors  are  hung ;  the  open- 
ing is  aboot  39  feet  high  and  19  wide. 
Over  it  is  the  ancient  bronze  grating, 
which  has  been  preserved  unaltered. 
The  bronae  doors  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  controversy,  but  there  appears 
to  be  no  ground  for  doubting  their  an- 
tiquity, or  referring  them  to  any  but 
olassical  times;  and  the  best  authori- 
ties now  agree  in  regarding  them  as  the 
original  doors  of  Agrippa.  The  interior 
of  the  temple  is  a  rotunda,  supporting 
a  dome.  The  xotunda  is  143  feet  in 
diameter,  exclusive  oi  the  walls,  which 
are  said  to  be  30  feet  thick.  The  height 
from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  is 
also  143  feet,  and  the  dome  occupies 
one-half  at  the  height,  or  71^  feet,  ac- 
oordingto  Me8srs.Taylor  andCressy,  on 
whose  authority  these  measurements  are 
given.  In  the  upright  wall  are  seven 
large  niches,  six  of  which  have  fluted 
eo^omns  of  giallo  antieo  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  The  seventh,  facing  the 
entnmee,  is  open,  and  has  two  columns 
of  MV^omszetto  standing  within  the 
circle.  Between  the  niches  are  eight 
^^aediooltt,"  converted  into  modern 
altars.  At>ove  the  niches  and  altars 
raw  a  marble  cornice,  covered  with 
rioh  scidpDBre^  peifecdy  preserved^  and 


supporting  an  attic,  witii  fourteen  nielMi 
and  a  second  cornice.  From  this  rissa 
the  majestic  dome,  divided  into  square 
panels,  which  are  supposed  to  nave 
been  originally  covert  with  bronae. 
In  the  centre  a  circular  opening,  38  feet 
in  diameter,  supplies  the  only  light 
which  the  temple  receives.  The  pav^ 
merti  is  composed  of  porphyry,  pavo- 
nazzetto,  and  giallo  antico,  disposed 
alternately  in  round  and  square  slabs. 
Some  feet  below  this  pavement  is  a 
reservoir  to  carry  off  the  water  whieh 
enters  by  the  dome.  Michael  Angelo 
attributed  the  portico  and  body  of  the 
rotunda  to  Agrippa,  the  first  story  of 
the  interior  to  Haarian,  and  the  seoond 
story  to  Septimius  Severus.  There  has 
been  much  controveny  in  regard  to  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Rintheon,  many 
writers  contending  that  it  was  origin- 
ally connected  with  the  baths  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  the  portico  was  an  after- 
thought. Whatever  value  the  stranger 
may  be  disposed  to  attach  to  these  eon- 
jectures,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a 
pediment  and  entablature  are  distinctly 
visible  behind  the  present  portico,  which 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  conceal 
them.  The  form  also  of  the  Pantheon, 
separated  from  the  portico,  is  simply 
that  of  the  ancient  eakUtrium,  as  may  be 
seen  on  comparing  it  with  the  circular 
chamber  at  Ihe  baths  of  Caraealla. 
The  body  of  the  building  is  of  brick- 
work, strengthened  by  numerous  blind 
arches;  its  external  surface  was  for- 
merly coated  with  marble,  which  has 
shared  the  fote  of  the  bronzes  and  sta- 
tues. The  tasteless  belfries  which  de- 
form the  portico  were  added  by  Bernini, 
at  the  command  of  Urban  VIII.,  and 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  pope  who 
plundered  the  ruin  of  its  ornamettts 
and  gained  immortality  from  the  wit 
of  Pasquin.  In  the  sacristy  behind  the 
building  some  remains  of  the  baths  of 
Agrippa  may  still  be  recognised.  The 
Pantheon  in  more  recent  times  has  ao- 
quired  an  inteiest  very  different  from 
these  records  of  the  emjnre.  It  is  sacred 
in  the  history  of  art  as  the  hitrial-p/aee 
ofEapheuif  whose  tomb  is  in  the  tb^ 
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Penissi,  Perino  del  Vaga,  CKovatini  da 
Udine,  Taddeo  Zuccari,  and  other 
eminent  painters.  Tbe  simple  cenotaph 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Cod- 
salvi  by  his  friends,  with  a  bust  by 
Tborwiddsen,  will  not  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  every  traveller  who  can 
appreciate  the  merits  of  that  exceUent 
man  and  enlightened  statesman. 

Tempk  of  Quainua, — This  cele- 
brated temple,  founded  by  Numa,  re- 
built, according  to  Livy,  by  the  con- 
sul Papirius,  and  again  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  occupied  the  spot  where 
Romulus  miraculously  disappeared 
during  the  thunder-stprm.  The  church 
of  San  Vitale,  in  the  Jesuits*  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal,  is  supnosed  to  mark 
its  precise  site.  Fulvio  states  that 
he  saw  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple excavated  on  this  spot,  and  that 
Otho  of  Milan,  then  Senator  of  Rome, 
removed  all  the  remains  and  ornaments 
which  were  discovered,  in  order  to 
make  the  steps  of  the  church  of  Ara  Cceli 
and  the  Capitol.  Several  fragments  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  at  va- 
rious times  in  this  garden,  but  no  ac- 
tual remains  of  the  temple  are  now 
visible. 

Temple  of  Remus,  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  called  by  Bunsen  and  others 
the  ^det  Penaiium,  A  circular  tem- 
ple of  imperial  times,  about  30  feet  in 
diameter,  more  than  half  buried  in  the 
soil.  In  the  year  527  it  was  adapted 
by  Felix  IV.  as  the  vestibule  to  his 
basilica  of  3.  Cosimo  and  S.  Damiano. 
Urban  VIII.  is  said  to  have  added  the 
bronze  doors  of  Etruscan  workman- 
ship, which  were  found  at  Perugia.  He 
is  euso  said  to  have  placed  in  dieir  pre- 
sent position  the  two  porphyry  colu^ms^ 
with  the  coniice,  the  remains  probably 
of  the  ancient  portico.  The  cornice 
serves  as  the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  and 
its  sculpture  does  not  appear  to  be 
earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  On  one  side  of  this  entrance 
are  two  cipollino  columns,  one  with 
a  capital,  and  part  of  an  entabUture, 
deeply  buried ;  they  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  belopged  to  the  original 
.  portico,  but  nothing  certain  is  knows 
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bhapel  on  the  left;  it  was  endowed  by 
him,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  statue 
of  Uie  Madonna  del  Sasso,  executed  at 
his  request  by  his  friend  and  pupil 
Loreiiietto.  The  Roman  antiquaries, 
after  having  unsettled  the  faith  of  ages 
on  every  matter  connected  with  the 
antiquities,  began  to  raise  doubts  of 
Vasari's  statement  respecting  the  tomb 
of  Raphael.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined to  setde  the  question  by  exa- 
mining the  spot,  and  accordingly  on 
the  14th  September,  1833,  the  place 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Over- 
beck  and  other  artists  resident  in 
Rome.  The  statement  of  Vasari  was 
completely  verified,  and  the  bones  of 
the  immortal  painter  were  disitovered 
precisely  as  he  describes,  behind  the 
altar  of  the  chapel.  '<  Four  views  of  the 
tomb  and  its  contents  were  engraved 
from  drawings  by  Camuccini,  and 
thus  preserve  the  appearance  that  pre- 
sented itself.  The  shroud  had  been 
fastened  with  a  number  of  metal  rings 
and  points ;  some  of  these  were  kept  by 
the  sculptor  Fabris,  of  Rome,  who  is 
also  in  possession  of  casts  from  the 
skull  and  the  right  hand.  Passavant 
remarks,  judging  from  the  cast,  tiiat 
the  skull  was  of  a  singularly  fine  form 
The  bones  of  the  hand  were  all  perfect, 
but  they  crumbled  to  dust  after  the 
mould  was  taken.  The  skeleton  mea- 
sured about  5  feet  7  inches ;  the  coffin 
was  extremely  narrow,  indicating  a 
very  slender  frame.  The  precious  re- 
lics were  ultimately  restored  to  the 
same  spot,  after  being  placed  in  a  mag- 
nificent sarcophagus,  presented  by  the 
present  pope.  The  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Luke  were  interested  in 
this  investigation,  as  they  had  been 
long  in  possession  of  a  skull  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Raphael,  and  which  had 
been  the  admiration  of  the  followers  of 
Grail  and  Spurzheim.  The  reputation 
of  this  relic  naturally  fell  with  its 
change  of  name,  the  more  irretrievably, 
as  it  proved  to  have  belonged  to  an  in- 
dividual of  no  celebrity." — Quart.  Rev. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  An- 
nibale  Caracci;  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  buried  Baldassare 
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of  tiieirdate  or  piirpoae.  The  ohuicfa 
behind  is  raised  about  20  feet  abore 
ike  ancient  level  of  the  temple,  which 
may  be  seen  by  deseending  into  the 
oratory  below  the  crypt.  The  temple  is 
remarkable  for  its  echo.  In  the  crypt 
were  found  the  celebrated  fragments  of 
the  Plan  of  Rome,  the  Pianta  Capi- 
toliua,  which  axe  now  ^reserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  cut  in  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus  or  Caracalla,  and  to 
have  served  as  the  pavement  of  the 
temple. 

Temple  of  Romuhta. —The  church  of 
San  Teodoro,  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Campo  Vaccino,  under 
the  Palatine,  has  been  suppoaed  by  an- 
tiquaries to  occupy  the  site  of  this 
temple.  Its  form  is  circular,  from 
which  circumstance  some  writers  have 
erroneously  described  it  as  a  Temple  of 
Vesta.  The  antiquaries  who  refer  it 
to  Romulus  rely  chiefly  on  the  alleged 
fact,  that  the  bronze  wolf  now  in  the 
Capitol  was  that  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  as  standing  at  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus. But  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
wolf  was  actually  found  there;  and 
therefore  too  much  value  must  not  be 
attached  to  this  doubtful  statement. 
A  stronger  argument  is  found  in  the 
iact,  that  the  Roman  matrons  earned 
their  children  to  the  Temple  of  Ro- 
mulus to  be  cured,  as  they  now  do  to 
the  church  of  S.  Teodoro.  Whatever 
may  be  the  true  state  of  the  case,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  church  is  of  high 
antiquity ;  it  was  repaired  by  Adrian  1. 
in  774,  and  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
1450. 

Temple  of  Romtdua  (son  of  Maxen- 
iua). — The  name  given  by  recent  an- 
tiquaries to  the  building  adjoining  the 
circus  called  that  of  Caracalla,  and 
vulgarly  known  as  the  "Scuderia." 
Few  ruins  have  been  more  disputed; 
some  calling  them  the  stables  of  the 
circus,  others  the  Mutatorium  Caesaris, 
and  others  a  Serapeon.  The  circus  is 
known,  from  an  inscription  found  there 
in  1825,  to  have  been  consecrated  by 
Maxentitts,  a.d.  311;  and  the  present 
building  is   regarded   as. the  temple 


erected  by  him  to  his  son  Romulus. 
It  is  a  circular  temple,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  supported  by  a  central  octagonal 
pier,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  large  rectan- 
gular court,  surrounded  by  the  remains 
of  a  corridor.  In  the  basement  are 
niches  for  sepulchral  urns,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  used  both  as  a  tomb 
and  a  temple.  The  diameter  of  the  tem- 
ple is  about  106  feet,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  is  not  less  than  14  feet. 
There  are  two  representations  of  this 
temple  on  coins  of  Romulus,  one  repre- 
senting it  with  a  portico,  the  other  with 
a  dome.  A  few  years  ago  the  ruin  was 
called  the  Torre  de'  Borgiani;  from 
this  circumstance  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fortified  as  a  stronghold  by  the 
Borgia  family. 

Temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivus  Ca- 
pitolinus,  above  the  Roman  Forum, 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries ;  and  that  of 
Saturn  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  and  other 
German  authorities.  Prior  to  the 
French  invasion,  the  three  beautiful 
columns  which  compose  this  ruin  were 
buried  nearly  to  their  capitals  in  the 
accumulated  rubbish.  The  French  as- 
certained, by  perforating  the  soil,  that 
the  basement  had  been  partly  removed ; 
it  was  therefore  necesscuy  to  remove  the 
entablature  and  secure  the  shafts  by 
scaffolding;  the  basement  was  then 
carefully  restored,  the  ground  was 
cleared,  and  the  entablature  replaced  in 
its  original  position.  To  this  ingenious 
restoration  we  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
Forum.  The  only  portion  of  the  base- 
ment which  was  found  in  its  ]»oper 
place  contained  the  marks  of  steps  in 
the  intercolumniations,  showing  how 
carefully  every  foot  of  ground  was 
economised  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol. 
The  columns  are  of  Carrara  (Luna) 
marble,  in  the  Corinthian  style,  deeply 
fluted ;  in  many  parts  they  retain  the 
purple  colour  with  which  they  appear 
to  have  been  dyed,  like  the  temples  of 
Pompeii  and  Sicily.  The  basement 
was  lined  with  marble.  On  the  enta- 
blature in  front  the  letters  estitvee 
are  stiU  visible,  the  remains  of  the  w^""* 
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RefiiituSte,  pfoviog  that  it  if  »  rflftor»d 
bvUdifig.  Op  the  firi^«e  are  eeulptured 
YArioiu  ioftruments  of  pftcrifioie,  the 
Xuik,  the  fixe,  the  hiupmer,  the  p9t<r», 
aafl  the  flamep* cap.  The  colmnna  are 
fowt  feet  four  inch^*  in  diameter,  aiul 
the  general  appearaoce  ei  the  ruin  in* 
dicatef  that  the  temple  wa9  of  gre»t 
ei^e  and  highly  Qmaiaented.  It  wa9 
formerly  supposed  that  the  columne 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
T(wan8.  It  is  known  that  a  temple  of 
that  pame  waa  erected  by  Augustus  in 
gratitude  for  bis  escape  from  lightning 
duripg  the  expedition  in  Spain,  and 
that  it  was  restored  by  IS.  Sererus  and 
Caraaalla.  But  it  is  also  known  from 
the  testimony  of  numerous  Iiatin  writers 
that  the  Temple  of  Saturp  stood  on  tbe 
Clivue  Capitolinus,  behind  the  MiUia- 
riwn  Aurtum,  or  golden  milestone,  oi 
Augustus.  This  milestone  has  been 
recently  discovered  i?i  the  precise  po- 
fition  which  leavei  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  three  columns  are  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  as  Niebuhr 
had  indeed  suggested  before  the  dis* 
apyery  was  made.  In  the  great  room 
of  the  Campidoglio  is  an  inscribed  altar 
dedicated  to  Faustina*  fouud  9pme 
years  back  bpt^vpen  the  ruin  and  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  uiscription 
on  this  altar  seems  to  refer  to  the  »ra- 
rium  of  this  temple,  for  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
contaiped,  under  the  guardianship  of 
th«e  queestora,  the  q^rarium,  or  publio 
tr^a^ry*  together  with  the  registers  of 
pi^blip  and  private  contract^,  and  a 
umfifitfi  eerarium^  pr  more  sacreil  trea- 
sury, reserved,  a#  we  read  in  Livy,  for 
the  last  emergency.  |f  the  Milliarium 
did  not  at  once  set  at  rest  all  questions 
as  to  the  name  of  the  lempje,  iliU  altar 
might  be  regarded  a^  a  collateral 
evidence  in  favpur  of  Bunsen's  opinion. 
At  the  foot  of  th?  temple  are  some 
chamher9»  apd  the  remains  of  a  porticp 
of  Corintbian  cplumi:^  with  capitals 
ivdomed  with  trophies.  It  is  called  by 
Bunsen  the  Portie\Uf  Ciwf  et  Sohofq 
Xaniha,  from  an  inscription  on  the 
entablature  the  buildiqg  seems  to  have 
contained  the  statuefi  of  the  i)ii  Con- 


sentas  aftor  they  were  replaced,  a.d. 
368. 

T^pk  9f  iht  Sun.-^VnAtae  this 
name  have  been  described  some  enoro 
mous  masses  of  masonry  which  are 
lying  on  the  terrace  of  the  Colonna 
Gardens  on  the  Quirinal.  They  cansist 
of  part  of  an  architrave  and  frieze  and 
the  angle  of  a  pediment,  all  highly 
enriched,  in  the  Corinthian  style.  In 
point  of  size  they  are  the  most  stu- 
pendous fragments  known,  and  affair 
antiquaries  and  ar<^itects  have  ex- 
hausted conjecture  on  their  probable 
purpose,  it  has  become  a  question 
whether  the  building  for  which  they 
were  iptended  was  ever  erected.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  they  belcng  to 
a  temple  of  the  Sun  built  by  Aurelian ; 
others,  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  Senaculum  of  Heliogabalus ;  but 
nothing  whatever  is  known  upon  which 
we  can  venture  to  rely.  Their  style 
and  ornaments  are  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  which  fixes  their  age  at 
a  period  when  art  was  beginning  to 
decline ;  although  the  work  appears  too 
good  to  be  a#  late  as  the  time  of  Aure- 
lian* If  &e  temple  were  ever  built, 
there  pan  be  no  doubt  that  so  colossal 
an  edifice  placed  on  this  commanding 
situation  must  have  been  a  noble  object 
from  all  pai-ts  of  Home*  In  the  same 
gardens,  overlooking  the  Piaua  Pilotta, 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Baths 
of  Constantine,  now  converted  into 
granaries. 

Tpntph  of  Fmu»  and  Cufid^  a  ruin 
long  known  by  this  name,  but  oalled 
by  the  German  antiquaries  the  Nj^mph^ 
eeum  of  Alexander^  situated  in  a  viner 
yard}  near  die  church  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Geruaalemme,  between  the  city  walls 
and  the  Glaudian  aqueduct  It  has 
been  called  at  various  times  the  Temple 
of  Spes  Vetus,  the  Sessorium,  and  the 
Tem^de  of  Venus  and  Cupid.  The 
latter  seems  to  he  supported  by  tra« 
dition,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
in  the  grounds  with  which  the  name  is 
obviously  connected.  This  statue,  now 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  is  a  Venus 
with  Cupid  at  her  feet ;  on  the  pedestal 
is  an  infcription  ^wing  that  it  vaa 
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dedicated  to  Venus  by  Salustia,  the 
wife  of  Alex.  Severus.  The  ruin  pos- 
seosep  little  ioterest,  and  consbts  merely 
of  two  lateral  walls  of  brick  and  a  large 
niche.  It9  general  appearance  is  rather 
that  of  a  basilica  than  an  ancient 
temp]«. 

Temple  of  Venu*  Erycina. — In  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  beyond 
Ihe  Baths  of  Dioclesian,  are  some  ruins 
which  are  identified  with  a  Temple  of 
Venus,  placed  by  the  Regionaries  in 
this  locality.  A  circular  chamber,  an 
adytum,  and  the  great  doorway  with 
lateral  niches  may  still  be  traced ;  but 
the  ruin  possesses  little  interest  by  the 
side  of  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  adjacent 
grounds.  The  temple,  and  all  the 
other  buildings  which  once  adorned 
the  ffardens  of  Sallust,  now  included 
within  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Bar- 
herini,  are  supposed  to  have  been  ruined 
by  Al^ic,  who  entered  Rome  by  the 
Porta  Salara. 

Temple  of  Feniis  and  Rome,  between 
the  Churcli  of  Santa  Francesca  Ro- 
mana  and  the  Coliseum  ;  a  double 
tezpple,  designed  and  built  by  Hadrian, 
to  show  tiiat  he  was  superior  as  an  ar- 
chitect to  ApoUodorus,  whose  skill  in 
building  the  Fprum  of  Trajian  had 
excited  the  envy  of  the  emperor.  The 
building  is  also  interesting  in  connexion 
with  the  fate  of  that  great  architect,  for 
when  asked  by  Hadrian  for  his  opinion 
on  this  temple,  his  criticism  was  too 
honest  to  be  forgiven,  aiid  he  paid  the 
penalty  with  his  life  The  only  por- 
tions of  the  building  now  standing  are 
the  remains  of^the  cellae  on  the  side  of 
the  Via  Sacra,  and  the  two  vaulted 
nichjes  which  held  the  sitting  statues  of 
the  two  deities.  Considerable  frag- 
ments, however,  have  been  brought  to 
light,  which  have  enabled  architects  to 
trace  the  plan  and  ascertain  its  mea- 
surements. It  appears  from  these  frag- 
ments that  the  building  consisted  of 
two  cellaa,  separated  by  a  cross  wall. 
At  each  end  was  a  portico  of  marble 
Golupaqs,  one  facing  the  ^orum,  the 
other  &cing  the  Coliseum.  The  cellse 
joii^d  each  other  \\y  the  vaulted  niches 


which  form  the  moet  oontpicuoq*  nor* 
tions  of  the  existing  ruin.  The  boilaiiig 
was  raised  Qn  a  platform  of  aeven  mar* 
ble  steps,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
360  feet  long  and  about  17C^  wide, 
composed  of  nearly  200  ooIubbds  of 
grey  granite,  of  which  numerous  frag* 
ments  are  still  seen  in  different  parts  of 
the  ground.  From  the  diameter  of 
these  fragments,  the  columns  are  sup* 
nosed  to  have  been  nearly  40  feet  iu 
height.  This  colonnade  and  platform 
rested  On  a  rectangular  basement  raited 
26  feet  above  the  level  opposite  the 
Coliseum.  The  flank,  which  may  be 
traced  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the 
Meta  Sudans,  has  been  constructed  in 
platforms  of  different  lengths,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  difficulty  caused  by  the 
inequality  of  the  ground.  The  kaM* 
mentof  the  principal  front  facing  die 
Coliseum  contains  at  each  end  the  re-r 
mains  of  two  large  staircases.  The 
apertures  in  this  basement  fomerlj 
gave  rise  to  some  controversy  as  to 
their  original  purpose,  but  they  aw 
now  believed  to  be  sepulchral  yauKv 
excavated  during  the  middle  agea. 
The  square  mass  in  front  of  the  stept 
at  the  eastern  angle  is  supposed  to  be 
the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Nero,  liie  Prussian  antiquaries  in  tbo 
^  Beschreibung,*  and  Burgess,  in  hi« 
'Antiquities,*  give  plans  and  restora* 
tions  of  the  whole  structure;  these  plaiUi 
which  are  certainly  borne  out  by  the 
existing  ruins,  show  that,  iu  spite  of  the 
criticism  of  ApoUodorus,  it  was  one  of 
the  grandest  edifices  of  Home,  distin* 
guished  by  a  remarkable  regularity  of 
design,  and  by  great  splendour  ot  dflr 
coratiop.  It  is  moreover  a  very  in-r 
structive  fragment,  and  is  better  caleuf 
lated  to  give  an  idea  of  a  Roman 
t^mpU  than  any  other  ruin  which  hat 
been  preserved  to  us. 

T^nipU  of  Fespatian,  on  the  Clivui 
Capitolinus,  overlooking  the  Romaa 
Forum,  called  by  the  Roman  anti-* 
quaries  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  fay 
Poggio  Fiorentino  and  others  in  the  BU 
teeuth  century  the  Temple  of  Concord. 
The  evidence  upon  which  the  title  of 
Fortune  was  given  to  the  ruin  is  ox-» 
o2 
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tiemely  slight,  and  Bunsen  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  reject  it  altogether  in  favour  of 
the  present  name.  The  ruin  consists  of 
a  rude  Ionic  portico  of  eight  granite 
columns  43  feet  high  and  13  feet  in 
circumference,  placed  on  a  basement  of 
travertine.  Six  of  these  columns  are 
in  front,  and  two  are  returned  on  their 
flanks ;  but  they  have  been  so  clumsily 
restored  that  the  intercolumniations  are 
unequal ;  the  columns  are  of  different 
diameters,  the  mouldings  of  the  base 
are  irregular,  and  the  capitals  of  white 
marble  are  in  the  lowest  style  of  the 
Ionic  order.  One  of  the  shafts  is  com- 
posed of  fragments  so  badly  put  toge- 
ther that  its  diameter  is  greater  under 
the  capital  than  it  is  in  the  middle ; 
the  pediment  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and 
travertine  with  fragments  taken  from 
other  buildings,  and  has  arches  over 
the  intercolumniations;  on  the  archi- 
trave is  the  inscription,  senatvs  .  popu- 

LVSQVE  .  BOMANVS  .  INCENDIO  .  CON- 

SVMPTVM  .  RESTITVIT.  The  restoration, 
whenever  it  took  place,  was  conducted 
without  any  regard  to  the  principles  of 
art ;  and  the  portico  as  it  stands  is  the 
most  tasteless  monument  of  the  Forum. 
Poggio,  who  describes  its  appearance 
in  Sie  fifteenth  century,  saw  it  nearly 
entire;  during  his  stay  in  Rome  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  demolished,  and 
he  mentions  having  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  the  cdla  and  many  of  the 
marble  ornaments,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  lime. 

Temple  of  Fesia,  a  circular  temple 
near  the  Ponte  Hotto  and  the  Temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  first  consecrated  un- 
der the  name  of  S.  Stefano  delle  Car- 
rozze,  and  now  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Sole.  This  elegant  little  temple 
has  been  for  ages  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  the  numerous  bronze 
models  of  it  have  made  it  better 
known  than  perhaps  any  other  relic  of 
Rome.  The  name  of  Vesta  seems  to 
have  been  handed  down  by  a  very  an- 
cient tradition,  and  the  form  of  the 
building  and  perhaps  its  modem  name 
may  be  received  as  proofs  that  the  title 
IS  properly  applied.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  this  is  the  famous 


Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by  Numa, 
and  mentioned  by  Horace  in  connec- 
tion with  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber: 

"  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
littore  Etrusco  Tiolenter  nndia, 
Ire  dejectam  moamnenta  regam 

Templaqiie  Vestae.*' 

That  celebrated  temple,  in  which  the 
Palladium  was  preserved,  was  undoubt- 
edly situated  in  the  Roman  Forum; 
and  the  building  now  before  us  is  most 
probably  one  of  those  which  were 
erected,  in  accordance  with  the  institu- 
tions of  Numa,  in  each  curia.  It  is 
generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  though  there  is  evidence 
that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
one  of  whose  coins  gives  a  representation 
of  the  temple  in  its  existing  form.  It 
is  probable  that  it  was  more  than  once 
rebuilt  on  the  original  plan.  It  is  in 
the  purest  Greek  style,  consisting  of  a 
circular  cella  surrounded  by  a  peri- 
style composed  originally  of  twenty 
Corinthian  columns,  of  which  one  only 
has  been  lost.  The  entablature  has 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  roof  has 
been  replaced  by  an  ugly  covering  of 
red  tiles.  The  ancient  portion  of  the 
cella  and  the  columns  are  of  Parian 
marble.  The  diameter  of  the  cell,  as 
stated  by  Nibby,  is  26  feet,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  peristyle  156  feet, 
the  diameter  of  the  columns  about 
3  feet,  and  their  height  32  feet ;  so  that 
they  contain  nearly  eleven  diameters. 
Recent  Roman  writers  have  attempted 
to  show  that  this  temple  ought  to  be 
called  the  Temple  of  Hercules;  but 
their  arguments  merely  go  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  temple  to  the  latter 
deity  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  they 
appear  altogether  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  several  temples  of 
Vesta,  besides  the  great  one  in  the  Ro- 
man Forum.  In  this  instance,  the  po- 
pular feeling  will  no  doubt  prevail,  and 
the  old  name  is  likely  to  be  preserved 
in  spite  of  the  local  antiquaries. 

Theatres  and  Amphithbatrss. 

Theatre  of  Ba&ut,  erected  a.d.  13, 
by  Cornelius  Balbus,  as  a  compliment 
to  Augustus.     It  is  said  by  the  Re- 
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gionaries  to  have  contained  80,000  spec* 
taton.  The  Palazzo  Cenci  stands  upon 
the  hill  formed  by  the  ruius,  but  the 
only  fragment  now  visible  is  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  ''  cunei/^  which  may  be  recog- 
nised below  the  palace  near  the  gate  of 
the  Ghetto.  In  an  adjoining  street  is  a 
ruined  archway  with  an  architrave 
resting  on  two  columns  of  the  Doric 
order^  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  portico  of  the  theatre.  Near  this 
the  two  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux, now  standing  in  the  great  square 
of  the  C^itol,  were  found  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  IV. 

Theatre  of  Marcellui,  the  second 
theatre  opened  in  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicate<l  by  the 
emperor  to  the  young  Marcellus,  sou  of 
his  sister  Octavia,  whose  name  he  gave 
to  that  magnificent  portico  which  he 
added  to  the  theatre  as  a  place  of  shel- 
ter for  the  spectators  in  die  event  of  a 
storm.  The  ruins,  though  encumbered 
by  the  Oisini  Palace,  and  disfigured 
by  the  dirty  shops  which  occupy  the 
fiist  story,  are  still  highly  interesting. 
The  building  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
sisted  of  three  stories  of  different  orders ; 
the  upper  one  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  of  the  two  lower  stories  only  eleven 
arches  of  each,  and  part  of  the  twelfth, 
now  remain.  This  fragment,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Piazza  Montanara, 
shows  that  the  theatre  was  built  exter- 
nally of  large  blocks  of  travertine.  The 
lower  story,  now  half-buried  beneath 
the  street,  is  Doric  $  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  and  the  entablature,  though 
much  mutilated,  still  supply  us  with 
many  interesting  details.  The  second 
story  is  Ionic.  The  third  was  probably 
Corinthian,  but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  the  upper  stories  of  the  modern 
houses.  Notwithstanding  the  objections 
ofrecent  architectural  critics,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  building  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  ancients;  Vitruvius 
pzaised  the  beauty  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, and  the  existing  fragment  supplied 
PalUdio  with  the  model  for  the  Roman 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  ruins  in 
the  cctktxe  have  ibnued  a  hill  of  some 
size,  on  which  the  Palazzo  Massimi, 


now  the  Onim,  was  built  by  Baldanare 
Peruzzi.  In  the  stables  of  the  Osteria 
della  Campana,  some  of  the  sloping 
walls  or  ^  cunei,"  which  sustained  the 
seats,  may  still  be  seen ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  thizt  many  valuable  fragmenti 
are  concealed  by  the  mass  of  houses  be- 
tween the  outer  wall  of  the  theatre  and 
the  Tiber.  It  is  said  by  the  Regionaries 
that  the  building  could  contain  30,000 
spectators.  In  the  eleventh  century  it 
was  converted  by  Pierleone  into  a  for- 
tress, and  was  afterwards  the  stronghold 
of  the  Savelli.  From  them  it  passed 
to  the  Massimi  and  Orsini  families. 

Theatre  of  Pompey,  the  first  stone 
theatre  erected  in  Rome.  It  was  built 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  repaired  by 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  injured  by  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  restored  by 
several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was 
also  repaired  by  Theodoric,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  entire  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  and  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Orsini  during  the  troubles  of  the  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  centuries.  There 
are  iew  monuments  with  which  so 
many  historical  facts  are  associated  as 
this  theatre,  and  there  is  hardly  one  so 
effectually  concealed  by  the  modem 
buildings  which  have  risen  upon  its 
ruins.  It  is  recorded  by  several  Latin 
writers  that  the  opening  of  this  new 
place  of  amusement  was  regarded  by 
the  older  citizens  as  a  corruption  of 
morals,  and  that  Pompey,  to  evade  their 
opposition,  built  over  the  theatre  a  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Venus  Victrix,  and 
pretended  that  the  seats  of  the  theatre 
were  mere  additions  to  the  temple. 
The  plan  of  Rome,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Capitol,  gives  us  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  the  form  and  proportions  of  this 
theatre,  but  unfortunately  the  portion 
which  contained  the  plan  of  the  portico 
and  the  basilica  is  imperfect.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  theatre  lies  be- 
tween the  church  of  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  the  Campo  di  Fiore,  the  Via  de' 
Chiavari,  and  the  Via  de'  Giubbonari. 
The  Palazzo  Pio  is  built  upon  the  ruin* 
and  consequently  conceals  them ;  ^ 
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did  temiciretiUr  ibtm  of  tii«  tb«aft«, 
and  even  the  iticlitiation  given  to  the 
gfoatid  by  the  sloping  Vaults  of  the 
Mats,  may  be  distinctly  traced  by  fol- 
lowing the  houses  from  the  church  of 
8.  M.  della  Grotta  Pinta  to  the  Piatta 
de*  Satiri.  In  the  cellars  and  vaults  of 
the  Palazzo  Pio  some  arches  and  frag<^ 
tnents  of  massive  walls  may  be  exa* 
toined ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  a  building  of  such 
peculiar  interest  vb.  the  history  of  the 
Roman  people  is  accessible.  In  front 
of  the  theatre,  extending  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  modern  Teatro  della  Valle, 
was  the  famous  portico  of  100  columns, 
celebrated  by  many  of  the  poets, 
adorned  with  paintings,  statues,  and 
plantations,  and  containing  a  Basilica 
or  Regia.  In  this  portico  Brutus  is  said 
by  Appian  to  have  sat  in  judgment  as 
prsetor  on  the  morning  of  Cssar's  death. 
Close  to  the  theatre  was  the  memorable 
Curia,  or  senate-house,  in  which 

"  Even  at  the  base  of  Pomney'sstatua, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  Dlood,  great  Caesar 
fell." 

The  celebrated  statue,  well  known  as 
Ae  Spada  Pompey,  was  found  in  the 
Vicolo  de*  Leutari,  near  the  Cancellaria, 
in  1553.  We  know  from  Suetonius 
that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus  from 
the  Curia,  and  placed  before  the  bajsi- 
lica  on  a  marble  Janus.  The  spot 
where  it  was  discovered  corresponds 
precisely  with  the  position  indicated  by 
tbe  descriiytion  of  Suetonius.  The  sta- 
tue is  well  known  as  the  chief  treasure 
of  the  Spada  Palace,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  more  detailed 
description.  Among  the  historical  facts 
connected  with  this  theatre,  AulusGel- 
lius  mentions  the  grammatical  question 
which  arose  in  regard  to  the  inscription 
for  the  temple,  whether  the  third  con- 
sulate of  Pompey  should  be  expressed 
hj  C68  terihan  or  ttrtio.  The  learned 
men  consulted  on  the  point  were  divided 
in  opinion,  and  Cicero,  without  meeting 
the  question,  suggested  that  the  diffi- 
culty should  be  avoided  by  writing  cog, 
tert.  Subsequent  grammarians  seem  to 
•  inclinsd  to  t^rtium,  precisely  at 


we  see  it  written  on  <he  portico  of  the 
Pantheon. 

CoAKtfifi.-^There  is  no  monument 
of  ancient  Rome  trhicfa  artists  and 
engravers  have  made  so  familiar  to 
readers  of  all  classes  as  the  Coliseum  $ 
and  there  is  certainly  none  of  whieh  the 
descriptions  and  drawings  are  so  far 
surpassed  by  the  reality.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
traveller,  or  obtrude  upon  him  a  sins^le 
word  which  might  interfere  with  his 
own  impressions,  but  simply  Supply  him 
with  such  facts  as  may  be  usenu  in  his 
examination  of  the  ruin.  The  amphi« 
theatre  was  founded  by  Vespasian,  A.d. 
72,  and  completed  by  Tittig  in  his 
eighth  consulate,  ii.D.  80,  ten  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  The 
church  tradition  tells  us  that  it  was  de- 
signed by  Gaudentius,  a  Christian 
architect  and  martyr,  and  that  many 
thousand  captive  Jews  were  employed 
in  its  construction.  It  received  succes- 
sive additions  from  the  later  emperors, 
and  was  altered  and  repaired  at  various 
times  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  The  gladiatorial  spectacles 
of  which  it  was  the  scene  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  are  matters  of  his- 
tory, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  them  further  than  to  state  that  at 
the  dedication  of  the  building  by  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  were  slain  in  ihe  aitna, 
and  the  games  in  honour  of  the  event 
lasted  for  nearly  100  days.  The  gla- 
diatorial combats  were  abolished  by 
Honiirius,  and  a  show  of  wild  beasts, 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doric,  is  the  last  exhibition  of  which 
history  has  left  us  any  record.  During 
the  Christian  persecutions  the  amphi- 
theatre was  the  scene  of  fearful  barba- 
rities. In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  St.  Igna- 
tius was  brought  from  Antioch  pur- 
posely to  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  Coliseum ;  and  tlie  tradi* 
tions  of  the  Church  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  martyrs  who  perished  in  the 
arena.  The  building  was  originally 
called  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  in 
honour  of  its  founders,  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  name  Coliseum  occurs 
in  the  fragments  of^e  Venerable  Bede, 
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wbo  reoordt  thtf  fAtnoot  proph«oy  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  pilgrimi  i 

"  Wliil*  ■taadt  th«  Colkeam,  BotM  Aall 
ttand; 
When  Mbtta*  GoUaeoai.  Bom  aiiall  ft^H ; 
And  vbtfD  EomcflOli,  the  vorM.** 

TbU  prophecy  w  generally  regarded  as 
a  ivoof  that  the  amphitheatre  wae  tole- 
lUbly  perfect  in  the  eighth  century. 
Nearly  all  the  authorities  agree  that 
two-lhifda  of  the  original  build  ing  hare 
entirely  disappeared.  The  western  and 
southern  sides  are  supposed  to  have 
perished  during  the  siege  of  Robert 
Guiscaxd,  who  showed  as  little  rever* 
ence  for  the  monuments  of  Rome  as  he 
did  for  the  temples  of  PsBstum.  We 
have  already  seen  that  after  the  ruin 
had  been  converted  into  a  fortress  in 
the  middle  ages,  it  supplied  the  Roman 
princes  ibr  nearly  200  years  with  mate- 
rials for  their  palaces.  After  these 
spoliations  the  popes  appear  to  have 
been  anxious  to  turn  the  ruin  to  some 
profitable  purpose.  Sixtus  V.  endea- 
voured to  transform  it  into  a  woollen 
manufactory,  and  employed  Fontana 
to  design  a  plan  for  converting  the  ar- 
cades into  nops ;  bat  the  scheme  en- 
tirely failed,  and  was  abandoned  after 
it  had  ooet  the  pope  15,000  scudi. 
Clement  XL,  a  century  later,  inclosed 
the  lower  arcades,  and  established  a 
manufactory  of  saltpetre  with  as  little 
success.  To  pevent  further  encroach- 
ments, Benedict  XIV.,  in  1750,  coiise- 
orated  the  building  to  the  memory  of 
the  Christian  martjrs  who  had  perished 
in  it.  The  French  cleared  the  porticos 
and  removed  from  the  arena  the  rub- 
bish which  had  accumulated  for  cen- 
turies. Pins  VII.  built  the  wall  which 
now  supports  the  south-western  angle, 
a  fine  specimen  of  modem  construc- 
tion, and  his  successors  have  liberally 
coDCributed  towards  the  preservation  of 
the  fabric.  A  cross  now  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  arena,  promising  for  every 
hiss  an  indulgence  of  200  days;  and 
fourteen  statues  of  Our  Lord's  Passion 
are  placed  at  regular  intervals  around 
it.  In  the  rude  pulpit  a  monk  occa- 
nonally  preaches,  anid  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  impressed  with  the  solemnity 


of  a  Christian  mrfke  in  a  sesoe  so 
much  identified  widi  the  early  histety 
of  our  common  faitk. 

The  amphitbeatM  ii  batU  principally 
of  travertine,  though  large  masssa  oif 
brick-work  and  tnik  are  to  be  seen  in 
diffeient  parts  of  the  intsrior.  Its  fatrn^ 
9t  usual,  is  elliptical.  The  external 
elevation  consisted  oi  four  stories,  the 
three  lower  being  compoeed  of  arches 
supported  by  half  cohimns,  and  the 
fourth  being  a  solid  wall  fhced  wiA 
pilasters,  and  pierced  in  the  alternate 
compartments  with  forty  square  win- 
dows. In  each  of  tiie  lower  tiers  then 
were  eighty  arches;.  The  first  tier  is  of 
the  Doric  order,  and  is  nearly  thirtv  feet 
high ;  the  second  is  Ionic,  about  thirty* 
eight  feet  high ;  the  third  is  Corinthian, 
of  the  same  height;  anr.  the  fourth,  also 
Corinthian,  is  forty-four  feet  high. 
Above  this  was  an  attic.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  the  northern  nde  many  of  the 
consoles,  which  projected  in  order  to 
support  the  poles  of  the  velariwny  er 
awning,  still  remain.  The  height  of 
the  outer  wall  is  stated  by  Taylor  and 
Cressy  to  be  157  English  feet ;  the 
major  axis  of  the  building,  including 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  is  620  feet; 
the  minor  axis,  513.  The  length  of  the 
arena  is  287  feet,  the  width  180  feet. 
The  superficial  area,  on  the  same  autho- 
rity, is  nearly  six  acres.  The  arches 
were  numbered  externally  from  i.  to 
Lxxx.,  as  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north 
side.  Between  those  numbered  38  and 
39  is  one  facing  the  Rsquiline  which 
has  neither  number  nor  cornice :  it  is 
wider  than  the  others,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  private  entrance  of  tfas 
emperor.  There  was  a  corresponding 
entrance  from  the  Palatine  on  the  ep-. 
posite  side,  supposed  to  communicate 
with  a  subterranean  passage,  still  visi- 
ble, constructed  by  Commodus,  and  in 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  assassinar 
tion.  In  the  inierior,  the  centre  is  of 
course  occupied  by  the  arena.  Around 
this  were  arranged,  upon  walls  gradual!  y 
sloping  down  towards  the  centre,  ^e 
seats  for  the  spectators.  There  were 
four  tiers  of  seats  corresponding  with  the 
four  external  stories.     The  first  story 
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was  composed  of  three  circular  porty> 
COS.  At  the  hase  surronndlng'  the 
arena  was  the  Podiumy  a  kind  of  eoTered 
gallery,  thirteen  feet  high  and  fourteen 
broad,  on  which  the  emperor,  the  sena- 
tors, and  the  vestal  virgins  had  their 
seats.  Above  this,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  wall,  were  three  orders  of  seats 
called  the  oooea,  and  an  attic  or  roOfed 
gallery,  as  may  be  seen  on  several  coins 
on  which  the  building  is  represented. 
The^r*/  order  is  suppoeed  to  have  con- 
tained twenty-four  rows  of  seats :  it  ter- 
minated in  a  kind  of  landing-place, 
from  which  rose  the  second  order,  con* 
sisting  of  sixteen  rows  of  seats.  A  lofty 
wall,  part  of  which  still  exists,  separated 
this  from  the  third  order,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tHe  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  '*  Senatua  Populusque 
Romanus  '^  and  the  plel^eians.  Above 
the  third  order  was  the  attic  and  the 
covered  gallery  already  mentioned,  both 
of  which  have  entirety  disappeared.  The 
Regionaries  state  that  the  amphitheatre 
would  contain  87,000  spectators.  A 
staircase  has  been  made  near  the  old 
Hermitage,  by  which  visitors  may  ascend 
to  the  upper  stories,  and  from  thence  as 
high  as  the  parapet.  During  the  ascent 
they  will  traverse  the  amhularia  and 
galleries,  and  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  the  whole  fabric 
than  they  could  do  from  pages  of  de- 
scription. At  the  summit  they  will 
observe  fragments  of  columns,  cornices, 
&c,  built  up  in  the  walls,  as  if  the  upper 
portions  had  been  hastily  finished  with 
materials  originally  destined  for  other 
purposes.  The  scene  from  this  summit  is 
one  of  the  most  impressive  in  the  world, 
and  there  are  few  travellers  who  do  not 
.visit  the  spot  by  moonlight  in  order  to 
realise  the  magnificent  description  in 
*  Manfred,"  the  only  description  which 
has  ever  done  justice  to  the  wonders  of 
the  Coliseum  : 

"  I  do  rememberme,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  waiu'.eriug, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Col  iseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome , 
The  trees  wliich  grew  along  the  broken 

arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 


Shone  through  the  rents  of  mii^ ;  ftom.  afar 
The  watchdog  b«y*d  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Ceesars*  palace  eame 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
BeguB  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some   cypresses   beyond   the   time-woini 

breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  vetthey  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 
Anddwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through   leveU'd 

battlf^ments. 
And  twines  its   roots  wiih  the  imperial 

hearths. 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;— 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  Circusstaada, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 
While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan 

halls. 
Grovel  ou  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon, 

upon 
All  this,  snd  casta  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the 

place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heait  ran  o-'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old ! — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still 

rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

Considerable  speculation  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  holes  which  are  seen  in 
the  exterior  wall  of  the  building,  and 
many  learned  treatises  have  been  written 
on  the  subject.  Nibby  states  that  they 
were  made  during  the  middle  ages  in 
extracting  the  iron  cramps  which  bound 
the  stone  together ;  and  the  Abb6  Bar- 
thelemi  mentions  that  he  found  some 
fragments  of  iron  still  remaining  in 
them.  This  statement  seems  io  set  at 
rest  the  opinion  of  the  older  antiquaries, 
who  supposed  that  they  were  made  to 
receive  the  poles  of  the  booths  erected 
in  the  corridors  duritig  the  fairs  which 
were  held  there.  Among  the  numerous 
dissertations  to  which  the  Coliseum  has 
given  rise,  is  one  of  higher  interest  than 
the  disputes  of  the  antiquaries, — ^the 
quarto  volume  of  Professor  Sebasfiani, 
entitled  the  Flora  Colisea,  in  which  ho 
enumerates  260  species  of  plants  found 
among  the  ruins.  Nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  entire  number  are  papilionaceas ; 
the  cryptogamia  make  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder.    Witii  such 
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materialt  for  a  Aflr/art  kicm9,  it  is  tar- 
prang  tliat  tiie  Romans  do  not  make 
complete  collections  for  sale,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Swiss  herbaria ;  we  cannot  ima- 
gine any  memorial  of  the  Coliseum 
which  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
traveller. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  is  the  rain  of 
the  conical  fountain  called  the  Meia 
Suckuu,  which  formed  an  important  ap- 
pepdage  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  a  simple  jet  issuing 
from  a  cone  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
brick  basin,  80  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Domitian,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
glacHatOTS,  after  the  labours  of  the 
arena..  It  is  represented  on  several 
medals  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alexander 
Severus,  &c.  The  fountain  was  con- 
strocted  of  brick-work,  in  the  best 
style  ;  the  central  cavity  and  the  chan- 
nels for  carrying  off  the  water  are  still 
visible.  It  was  repaired  a  few  yeaxssince, 
but  these  modem  restorations  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  ancient  work. 
Two  other  objects  connected  with  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  Viva- 
rium and  the  Spoliarium,  are  described 
in  a  subsequent  page  (324). 

In  a  line  with  the  Meta  Sudans,  and 
under  the  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome,  are  the  remains  of  a  pedestal 
upon,  which  the  celebrated  CohswM  of 
Nero  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Amphitheatre  of  StatiUut  Taurta,  now 
the  Monte  Citorio.  —  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  doubt  among  the  Roman 
antiquaries  that  the  Monte  Citorio  is 
one  of  the  many  artificial  hills  which 
we  meet  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
city ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  masses 
of  brick-work  still  retaining  the  form 
of  "  cunei,"  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  palace  of  Innocent  X.,  has  been 
considered  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  hill  has  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  this 
amphitheatre.  It  was  finished  in  the 
fourth  consulate  of  Augustus ;  but  it 
seems,  from  the  silence  of  the  Latin 
writers,  to  have  been  soon  eclipsed  by 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  Coliseum. 

Amjpihitheatrum  Castreme, — Between 


the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  and  Ac  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  within  the  prechiots 
of  Stuita  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  ara 
the  remains  of  this  amphitheatre,  con- 
structed for  the  amusement  of  the  troops.- 
Its  precise  date  is  nnknown,  but  it  was 
probably  anterior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  built  entirely  of  brick.  During  the 
reign  of  Honorius  one  of  the  sides 
was  employed  to  form  a  part  of  the 
new  walls.  On  the  outside  we  see  the 
arches  of  the  lower  tier  filled  up;  but 
the  half-columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  with  their  brick  capitals,  are 
still  visible.  Little  remains  of  the 
second  row.  The  inside  exhibits  little 
beyond  the  outline  t>f  the  greatest  axis 
of  the  ellipse.  In  the  arena,  bones  of 
animals  have  been  discovered,  with  an 
Egyptian  statue,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  marble,  which  show  that  the 
building  was  richly  decorated. 

Circui  McucimuSf  in  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  the  Aventiue, 
which  had  already  become  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  Sabine  rape.  This 
famous  circus  was  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  restored  with  consi- 
derable additions  during  the  republic, 
and  rebuilt  with  unusual  splendour  by 
Julius  Cassar.  Augustus  embellished 
it,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  the  obelisk 
which  we  now  see  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  The  circus  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  of  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  Trajan.  Constantino  enlarged  and 
decorated  it,  and  his  sou  Constantios 
erected  a  second  obelisk  on  the  Spina, 
the  same  which  we  now  see  in  front  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  Theodoric  made  the 
last  attempt  to  restore  the  circus  to  its 
former  splendour,  and  afler  his  time  it 
fell  rapidly  into  ruin.  Dionysius  de- 
scribes the  circus  as  he  saw  it  after  its 
reconstruction  by  Julius  Caesar;  he 
gives  the  length  as  2187  feet,  and  the 
breadth  as  960  feet.  The  circuit  of  the 
seats  was  5000  feet.  The  porticos  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  attics,  accommodated 
150,000  persons ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  seats  was  probably  not  less  than 
200,000.  The  end  nearest  the  Tiber  was 
straight,  and  occupied  by  the  carer 
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iitider  which  the  oharibfB  Mood  before 
they  started  fyt  the  race.  The  other  end, 
towards  the  south-east,  was  curved.  It 
was  surroundetl  by  the  porticos  and 
seats  for  the  spectators.  At  this  ex- 
tremtty  are  the  only  remaixis  now  Tisi- 
ble.  They  consist  of  sha;^less  masses 
of  briclcwork,  which  still  show  the 
direction  of  the  curve,  but  are  too  con* 
fused  and  imperfect  to  allow  of  any 
detailed  description.  The  first  meta 
is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  opposite 
the  Jewish  burial-ground,  and  the  found* 
ations  of  the  Carceres  are  probably 
ccmcealed  by  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin.  The  litUe  stream  called 
the  Maranna,  the  Aqua  Crabra,  runs 
through  the  circus  in  its  passage  to  the 
Tiber.  In  the  first  French  edition  of 
Yasi's  '  itineraire/  published  at  Rome 
in  1773,  a  very  curious  and  now  rare 
work,  are  two  plates  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  drawn  by  Vasi ;  one  giving 
a  restored  view  of  the  circus  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  Latin  writers,  the 
other  representing  the  valley  as  it  was 
seen  in  the  last  century,  with  the  two 
prostrate  obelisks  in  the  centre,  and  the 
stately  rains  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars  in  the  background.  It  is  due 
to  the  venerable  topographer  to  add, 
that  his  plates  are  far  superior  to  those 
found  in  many  Roman  Guide-books  of 
recent  date. 

Grcua  of  Romubity  called  also  the 
Cirat9  of  Caraoalla, — The  latter  name 
was  given  to  the  ruins  without  a  shadow 
of  authority,  and  was  exploded  by  the 
discovery  of  three  inscriptions  in  1825, 
recording  that  the  circus  was  erected  to 
Romulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius, 
A.D*  311.  This  is  the  most  perfect 
circus  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
bnd  is  therefore  the  most  convenient 
place  for  studying  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  these  structures.  It  presents 
an  oblong,  15ft0  feet  in  lei^h  and  240 
in  breadth,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Nibby.  The  outer  wall  is 
nearly  entire ;  on  the  inner  side,  a  ter- 
race has  been  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
seats.  The  vault  is  constructed  of  brick 
and  small  stones,  inclosing  large  earthen 
vases,  intfoduced,  periiaps,  to  lighten 


the  bmlding.  At  one  end  of  liie  cif ens 
are  the  Caroerea  for  the  chariots,  flanked 
by  two  towers,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  umpires.  At  the  other 
end,  which  is  semicircular,  ae  uaaal, 
is  the  great  gateway,  considered  to  be 
the  Porta  Triumphalis.  Two  odier  en- 
trances may  be  traced  near  the  Carcetes, 
and  a  fourth  in  the  south-west  angle. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  circus  is  a 
balcony,  or  puhinar,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  station  of  the  emperor,  and 
nearly  opposite  some  remains  of  a  cor- 
responding building  may  be  recognised. 
The  l^ina  may  be  traced  throughout 
its  whole  length ;  it  is  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  arena,  but  is  about  36  feet  nearer 
the  eastern  than  the  western  side.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  837  feet  long,  20 
feet  broad, and  from  2  tod  feet  high.  It 
was  decorated  with  various  works  of 
art;  among  which  was  the  obelisk  now 
standing  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  At 
each  extremity  of  the  Spina,  an  emi- 
nence, on  which  the  Meta  stood,  may 
be  recognised.  In  1825  the  greater 
part  of  this  circus  was  excavated  by 
the  Duke  of  Bracciano.  During  these 
works,  the  Spina,  the  Caxceres,  the  Qreat 
Gateway,  &c.  were  brought  to  light,  to- 
gether with  many  fragments  of  statues 
and  bas-reliefs.  The  most  valuable 
fragments  discovered  were  the  three 
inscriptions  already  mentioned :  all  of 
them  bore  the  name  of  Maxentius.  The 
following,  which  is  the  most  perfect, 
has  been  placed  over  the  great  entrance ; 
it  states  that  the  circus  was  consecrated 
to  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  and 
records  the  fact  that  he  had  twice  been 
consul :  Divo  .  romvlo  .  n.  h.  v.  cee  . 

OSD.  II.  FILIO  .  D.  N.  MAXBNTII  .  IN- 
VICT.  Viai  .  ET  .  PBRP.  AVO.  NEPOTI  . 
T.    DIVI  .  MAXIMIANI  .  BEN.   ORIS  •  AC  . 

BIS  .  AVGVSTi.      The  circular  temple 
adjoining  is  a  remarkable  ruin;  it  is        ' 
described  under  its  proper  head,  aa  the 
"  Temple  of  Romulus"  (p.  289). 

Circus  Affonalu,  or  Alexandri,  built 
by  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevems,  is 
clearly  identified  with  the  modem 
Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves 
tlie  outline  of  the  circus,  and  even  the 
elliptical  end.     It  is  about  760  fieet  in 
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ImgCb,  wad  h  still  loiiietiaici  nwd  ft>r  the  ^MUMOii*  of  Antonioas  and  Vtmt* 

tina.    The  following  w  the  imcriptioii : 

*>mVO  ANTONINO  AVeTfTO  PIO  AH- 
TONIMYS  ATOVgTVf  IT  TBBV8  ATOVflTyS 
PILII. 

Cahtmm  of  Mmrem  Aurelim  AmimU* 
UMM^  eommonlT  calltd  the  Antoniae 
Column,  in  the  Piacsa  Colonna,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  This  colamn 
was  long  ooDfotinded  with  the  pillar 
repesented  on  the  coins  of  Antomnas 
Pius ;  and  the  error  was  perpetuated  by 
an  inscription  placed  upon  its  base 
when  Sixtus  V,  restored  it  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  discoTery  of  the 
latter  column  on  the  Monte  Citorio  in 
1709  removed  all  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  present  column  is  now 
known  to  be  that  erected  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  the  Senate  and  Roman 
people,  A,D.  174.  It  it  an  inferior  copy 
of  the  historical  pillar  of  Trajan.  It 
exhibits  the  same  mixture  of  orders ;  the 
bas-reliefs  surround  the  shaft  in  a  spiral 
of  similar  design,  but  they  are  infe- 
rior in  taste  and  execution,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  oolumn  and  its  parts 
are  in  many  respects  defective.  The 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  conquests  of 
the  Marcomannic  wars ;  they  are  more 
prominent  than  those  of  Trajan,  and 
exhibit  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
battles  and  military  manoBuvres.  One 
of  the  reliefs  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  its  presumed  connection 
with  the  legion  composed  of  Cbrisdans 
from  Mjrtilene.  It  represents  Jupiter 
raining,  with  the  water  fhUing  from  his 
eutstretched  arms^  and  is  regarded  as  a 
version  ci  the  story  related  by  Eqse- 
bius,  who  states  that  the  army  was  re- 
duced to  great  distress  for  want  of 
water,  and  that  the  devotional  piactioes 
of  the  Christian  legion  induced  the 
emperor  to  request  them  to  pray  Ibr 
rain.  Their  prayers  were  sucoessftil, 
and  the  Christians  had  the  merit  of 
saving  the  army  by  their  piety.  A 
letter  is  given  in  Justin  Martyr,  in 
which  the  emperor  acknowledges  the 
fact ;  but  the  authenticity  of  this  docu- 
ment is  opsB  to  sus|Meion,  although  tte 
las  always  upheld  the  tradition, 


Tbe  Cirm*  rf  Flora  ia  supposed  to 
aeeupy  the  site  of  the  Piassa  Barberini. 
XIm  Cwnm  FhmimM%  has  entirely  di^ 
appeared,  though  considerable  remains 
ezialad  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  Palaiso  Mattei 
were  laid.  The  circus  was  long  used 
aa  a  rope-walk,  azMl  the  church  of  S. 
Catcrina  de'  Funari,  wliose  name  pre« 
aenrea  a  memorial  of  the  fact,  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  nearly  on  the  middle  of 
the  arena* 

The  Oreifs  ^  Salkui,  called  also  the 
ApoOmaru,  is  situated  outside  the  an- 
cient Porta  Collina,  near  the  Temple 
of  Venus  Brycina*  Its  form  may  he 
easily  traced  between  the  Quirinal  and 
Pincian,  but  nothing  more  than  the 
outline  is  visible.  Tlie  obelisk  which 
now  stands  before  the  TriuitH  de' Monti 
was  found  iii  this  circus. 

The  CircvM  ^Ntro,  partly  covered  by 
the  buildings  of  St.  Peter's,  was  de* 
stroyed  by  Constantine,  when  lie  began 
the  old  basilica,  in  the  fourth  century, 
It  is  said  by  the  church  tradition  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  many  Christian  mar- 
tyrdoms. The  obelisk  now  in  front  of 
SL  Peter's  stood  upon  its  Spina.  In  the 
meadows  behind  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  some  remains  of  another  circus^ 
supposed  to  be  the  drctu  of  Hadrian, 
were  discovered  in  the  last  century; 
bat  the  excavations  have  been  again 
iUcdup. 

Columns. 

Colmnn  ofAnionknu  Pha,  discovered 
in  1709  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  in  the 
house  oi  the  Mission,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  meridian  obelisk  was 
round. .  It  was  destroyed  soon  after  its 
dieeoveiy.  The  shaft  was  a  single 
piece  of  red  granite  68  nalms  high. 
Fontana  was  employed  by  Clement  XI. 
to  raise  if^  but  the  attempt  being  un- 
swccessfal,  the  column  was  used  to 
repair  the  obelisks  erected  by  Pius  VI. 
The  pedestal  was  taken  to  the  gudens 
of  Am  Vatican,  where  it  may  still  be 
seen}  it  is  ornamented  with  soase  alto- 
rdicfr,  leprssspting  fruieial  games  and 


Church  has  always  iL  

Mid  the  sculptuw  has  been  regr 
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with  pbcttliar  interest  by  most  eccle- 
siiutical  hibtoriaris.  The  pedestal  of 
the  column  was  added  by  Fontana,  and 
is  not  well  proportioned  to  the  shaft. 
The  height  of  the  entire  column,  ac- 
cording to  Lumisden,  is  122  feet  8 
inches,  including  the  base;  the  shaft 
being  97  feet,  the  pedestal  25  feet  8 
inches.  In  his  yery  able  work  illus- 
trative of  this  column,  Santo  Bartoli 
gives  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
balustrade  at  168  feet;  the  diameter 
11^  feet.  The  column  is  composed  of 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  white  marble. 
On  the  summit  is  a  statue  of  St  Paul, 
10  feet  high,  placed  there  by  Sixtus  V. 
The  interior  is  ascended  by  190  steps, 
and  is  lighted  by  42  loopholes.  The 
column  has  frequently  suffered  by  light' 
ning,  attracted,  it  is  said,  by  the  point 
of  St.  Paul's  sword.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  column  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  forum  containing  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus,  which  now  forms  the  front 
of  the  Papal  custom-house  (p.  280). 

Column  of  C.  Duilius,  the  Consul, 
the  second  column  erected  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Duilius  over  the  Cartliaginian  fleet, 
B.C.  259.  Although  this  column  has 
disappeared,  its  general  form  and  ap- 
pearance are  well  known  from  ancient 
medals;  a  fragment  of  the  inscription 
has  also  been  preserved  and  embodied 
in  the  well-known  Rostral  column  of 
Michael  Angelo  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case in  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori, 
which  is  an  exact  representation  of  the 
original  as  found  on  medals.  The  in- 
scription has  been  more  learnedly  illus- 
trated than  almost  any  other  ir^ment 
in  Rome;  it  was  found  in  the  sixteenth 
century  near  the  arch  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus.  It  is  cut  on.  marble — a  fact 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
form  and  execution  of  the  letters,  and 
the  orthography  of  several  of  the  words, 
would  seem  to  favour  the  belief  that  it 
is  not  tiie  original  inscription,  but  a  re- 
storation of  imperial  times.  Witiiout 
entering  minutely  into  the  arguments  in 
support  of  this  opii^iou,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  learned  Spmish 
aDtiqu«ry  and  seholar  Peter  Cfiacoo- 


niiia,  who  restored  the  reading,  decided 
against  its  claims  as  a  republican 
work.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  B./ac-wnile.  The 
notation,  the  use  of  the  double  D  to  flig^ 
nify  a  thousand,  and  the  particulars  of 
the  naval  victory  which  it  commemo- 
rates,  all  combine  to  make  the  inserip^ 
tion  a  highly  interesting  relic. 

Column  of  Phocat. — ^Prior  to  the 
year  1813  this  column  had  baffled  all 
the  conjectures  of  the  antiquaries,  and 
Lord  Byron  says — 
'•  Tally  was  not  ao  eloquent  as  thou,  ^ 
Thou  nameless  column  with  a  fauried 
base." 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  the  co- 
lumn was  excavated  to  the  pedestal, 
when  an  inscription  was  found  proving 
that  it  was  erected  to  the  emperor 
Phocas  by  Smaragdus,  exarch  of  Italy, 
A.D.  608.  The  name  of  Phocas  had 
been  erased  by  Heraclius,  but  that  of 
Smaragdus  and  the  date  prove  that  the 
column  was  dedicated  to  him.  The 
pedestal  is  placed  on  a  flight  of  steps 
discovered  in  1816,  during  the  excava- 
tions made  at  the  -cost  of  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire;  the  construction  of  the 
steps  indicates  the  lowest  style  of  art, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  colamn 
was  taken  from  some  ancient  edifice. 
The  shaft  is  composed  of  eight  pieces 
of  Greek  marble,  in  the  Corinthian 
style;  it  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  statue  of  the  emperor.  At  the  base 
are  some  remains  of  other  honorary  co- 
lumns, the  names  of  which  are  entirely 
unknown. 

Column  of  TVqjan,  the  most  beauti- 
ful historical  column  in  the  world,  de- 
dicated, as  the  inscription  tells  us,  to 
the  honour  of  the  emperor  by  the  Senate 
and  Roman  people  (a.d.  114)..  For 
seventeen  centuries  this  noble  column 
has  been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  art ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  architect,  ApoUodorus,  in  con- 
structing such  a  monument  to  his  bene-, 
factor,  created  at  the  same  time  the 
best  memorial  of  his  own  genius.  It 
is  composed  of  thirty-four  pieces  ot 
white  marble,  nine  of  which  form  the 
basement,  and  twentythree  the  diaft. 
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Tfaentnaimiig  tve  form  the  torus  and 
capital*  The  column  is  in  excellent 
ppc^MMTtion,  but  the  architecture  ii 
mixed;  the  base  and  capital  being 
Tuscan,  the  abaft  Doric,  and  the  mould- 
ings of  the  pedestal  Corinthian.  The 
pedestal  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  of 
wadike  iasfruments,  shields,  and  hel- 
mets; and  bears  an  inscription  sup- 
poHied  by  two  winged  figures.  A.series 
of  basHreliefs  forms  a  spiral  round  the 
shaft,  so  that  the  whele  presents  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor.  These  match- 
less sculptures  are  in  a  high  state 
of  preservation  and  in  the  best  taste. 
They  form  a  perfect  study  of  antiqui- 
ties; indeed,  as  a  mere  record  of  cos' 
tumes,  no  ancient  monument  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  is  so  valuable. 
The  bas-reliefs  are  two  feet  high  in  the 
lower  part,  and  nearly  four  feet  high  at 
the  top.  They  begin  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  are  carried  on 
through  the  successive  events  of  the 
Dacian  wars,  representing  the  construcr 
tion  of  fortresses,  attacks-on  the  enemy, 
the  emperor  addressing  his  troops,  the 
reception  of  ambassad(W8  who  sue  for 
peace,  and  other  incidental  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign.  All  these  de- 
tails will  be  found  admirably  engraved 
in  De'  Rossi's  work  entitled  *  Colonna 
Trajaua  disegnata.^  The  nature  of 
the  sculptures  will  be  better  appreciated 
by  the  simple  fact  that  they  contain  no 
leas  than  2500  human  figures,  besides  a 
large  number  of  horses,  fortresses,  &c., 
ihaaa.  by  any  minute  description.  In 
the  interior  is  a  spiral  staircase  of  184 
steps,  lighted  by  42  loopholes,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  summit,  on  which  stood  a 
colossal  statue  of  Trajan  holding  the 
gilded  globe  which  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  his  ashes.  This  globe  is  said 
to  be  tiiat  which  now  surmounts  the 
milestone  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. A  statue  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze 
gilt,  11  feet  high,  was  placed  upon  the 
caltuun  by  Sixtus  V.  about  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  feet 
of  Trajan's  statue  are  said  to  have  been 
visible.    The  height  of  the  column, 


exdusive  of  the  statue,  is  126  feet;  it 
represents  the  height  of  that  part  of  (he 
Quirinal  which  was  cut  away  to  make 
room  for  the  Forum,  as  exprcsncd  in 
the  following  inscription,  which  states 
also  that  the  column  was  dedicated  by 
the  Senate  and  Roman  people,  while 
Trajan  held  the  Tribunitian  power  for 
the  seventeenth  time  :-^senatvs  .  popv- 

LVSQVB  .  BOMANV8  .  IMP.  CAB8ABI  .  DIVI 
NEBVAB  .  TBAJANO  .  AVG.  6EBM.  DACICO 
PONTIP.  MAXIMO.  TBIB.  POT.  XVII.  IMP. 
VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P.  AD  .  DECLABANDVM 
QUANTAB  .  ALTITVDIKIS  .  MONS  .  BT 
LOCV8  .  TAN/if  .  OperiBUS  .  SIT  .  BOBSTVS. 

This  fixes  the  date  about  the  period  of 
the  Parthian  wars,  from  which  the  em- 
peror did  not  live  to  return,  so  that  he 
never  saw  the  column.  The  respect 
paid  to  his  memory  by  making  the 
column  the  depository  of  his  ashes  was 
a  still  higher  honour,  as  it  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law  which  prohibited 
burials  within  the  walls. 

Abcues. 

Arch  of  Canatantiney  built  upon 
what  is  now  called  the  Via  Triumpha- 
lis,  to  commemorate  the  emperor's 
victory  over  Maxentitui.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  monuments  of  Rome, 
although  it  exhibits  the  decline  of  art 
and  is  composed  of  fragments  taken 
from  an  unknown  arch  of  Trajan. 
Some  writers  consider  that  the  form 
and  proportions  of  the  arch  are  too  good 
for  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  there- 
fore regard  it  as  the  Arch  of  Trajan, 
adopted  by  Constantine,  and  loaded 
with  additional  ornaments.  It  has 
three  archways,  with  four  columna  of 
the  Corinthian  order  on  each  front; 
seven  of  these  are  of  giallo  antico,  the 
eighth  was  originally  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, but  it  was  taken  away  by 
Clement  VIII.  for  an  altar  in  the  La- 
teran,  and  the  present  one  was  substi- 
tuted by  Clement  XII.  On  each  attic 
are  four  square  bas-reliefs,  and  over 
each  of  .the  smaller  arches  are  two  cir- 
cular medallions,  all  relating  to  the 
history  of  Trajan.  The  square  reliefs 
on  the  flanks  of  the  attic,  and  the 
statues  of  the  Dacian  captives^  r' 
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beloDg  to  foiiM  atob  «f  Trajan,  and  are 
eMily  disting^uished  from  tbe  inferior 
seulptnres  ^  Comtentine  200  years 
later.  The  tqiuure  reliefs  on  tbe  front 
facing  the  Coliaeum  represent — 1.  The 
trinmphal  entry  of  Trajan  into  Rome ; 
3b  The  emperor  raisitifc  •>  recumbent 
%nre,  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the  re- 
pairs of  the  Appian  Way ;  3.  His  sup. 
plying  tbe  people  witii  provisions ; 
4.  Tbe  cmpoor  on  a  chair  of  state, 
wbjle  A  person,  supposed  to  be  Parth»- 
quuiris,  king  of  Armenia,  is  brought 
before  him.  On  the  southern  side  are — 
1*  Trajan  crowning  Parthamaspes,  king 
of  Parthia;  2.  The  discovery  of  tlie 
oonnnracy  of  Decebalus,  kingof  Dacia; 

3.  The  emperor  haranguing  his  soldiers; 

4.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Suovetaurilia. 
On  the  flanks  of  the  attic  are  the  two 
reliefs  supposed  to  bave  formed  origi- 
nally one  compartment ;  they  represent 
the  victory  of  Trajan  over  Decebalus, 
and  are  the  very  finest  works  of  the 
kind  extant.  The  circular  medallions 
over  the  small  arches  represent  the 
sports  of  the  chase  and  their  attendant 
sacrifioes.  The  works  of  Constantine 
do  not  harmonise  with  these  beau- 
tiful works.  The  sculptured  frieze 
which  goes  round  the  middle  of  the 
ardi  represents,  in  a  series  of  indifferent 
bas-reliefs,  military  processions  and 
various  events  in  the  life  of  Constan- 
tine. On  the  flanks  of  the  arch  are 
two  round  medallions,  representing  the 
chariots  of  the  sun  and  moon,  typifying 
the  emperor*s  dominion  over  the  east  and 
west.  The  figures  of  Fame  over  the  arch ; 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  piers  representing 
the  conquest  of  Verona  and  the  fall  of 
Maxentius;  the  victories  on  the  pe- 
destals of  the  columns,  also  belong  to 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  show  how 
low  tibe  arts  had  fallen  at  that  time. 
Over  the  reliefs  in  the  interior  of  the 
great  arch  are  the  words  pvndatoki 
QViBTis  .  LiBERATORi  VRBis :  the  for- 
mer, no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  cessation 
ijf  the  Christian  persecutions.  The 
words  voTis  X.  votis  xx.,  over  the 
smaller  arches,  refer  to  the  ceremony 
introdnced  by  Angnstus  of  offering  up 
vows  for  ten  and  twenty  years  for  the 


praterraAion  of  tbe  empire.  Itt  ^m  last 
century  the  arch  was  partiafiy  buried ; 
Pius  VII.  excavated  down  to  th«  an- 
cient pavement,  and  as  it  now  ataoda 
it  is,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  delaila, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  monmneala 
in  Rome. 

jirch  of  DohheOa,  on  the  Cceliao, 
near  the  churoh  of  S.  Giovaani  e 
Paolo.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  entrance  to  the  Campos  Martiali% 
where  tbe  public  games  in  honour  of 
Mars  were  celebrated  when  the  Cawpfis 
MartioB  was  inundated  by  the  Tiber. 
It  is  a  single  arch  of  tmvertine  with 
some  fragments  of  the  ancient  tnserip- 
tion,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  was 
erected  by  tbe  consuls  P.  Cornelius 
Dolabella  and  Caius  Julius  Stlaniis 
("a.d.  10).  Nero  availed  himself  of 
the  arch  by  adopting  it  in  tbe  line  of 
his  aqueduct. 

Arch  of  Dru9u$t  on  the  Appian  Way, 
close  to  the  gate  of  St«  Sebastian,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  triumphal  arches. 
We  ]eam  fVom  Suetonius  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  Senate  to  Drusus,  tbe 
father  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  the 
youthful  conqueror  whom  Horace  has 
immortalised  in  two  magnificent  odes 
(lib.  iv.,  4.  14,  et  seq.)  : 

**  Videre  Rheti  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drasum  gerentem.  et  Vindelici  ;**  &c. 

It  is  a  single  arch,  built  chiefly  of  tra- 
vertine, with  cornices  of  marble,  and 
two  marble  columns  on  each  side,  of 
the  Composite  order.  Above  the  mi- 
fablature  tbe  remains  of  tbe  pediment 
may  be  distinguished  amoi^  the  ivy 
which  now  clothes  the  summit  There 
is  no  trace  of  an  inscription.  Caia- 
calla  appropriated  tbe  arch  for  tbe  line 
of  his  aqueduct,  of  which  a  portjen  re- 
mains. Coins  are  still  extant,  on 
which  this  arch  is  represented  sur- 
mounted by  an  equestrian  statue  be- 
tween two  military  trophies.  From  the 
Via  Appia,  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano, 
seen  in  perspective  througli  this  arch, 
is  one  of  tbe  favourite  subjects  of  the 
Roman  artists,  and  is  engraved  in  moat 
books  of  prints  iUustrative  of  Rome. 
Ar^  of  Gallknm,  callad.  the  Aroo 
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«U  Sn  Vito»  Atom  tbe  churah  of  that 
sMDt  adj^iiikiif.  It  oceupiei  the  tite 
of  tlM  KiqniliiM  gate,  and  was  dedi- 
eatHl  to  Gallienui  and  his  wife  Salo- 
nim,  by  Mareui  Aunlio*.  It  is  a 
•ingle  arch  of  trarertine^  with  four  pi- 
laaten  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  two 
Imttrmei,  part  of  wbiah  it  still  teen  on 
the  side  facing  S.  Maria  Maggioce. 
The  intcripfion  on  the  frieze  is  more 
than  usually  oharaeterised  by  the  false- 
hood of  tiie  flattery  applied  to  the  most 
profligate  of  cmperara.  A  few  yean 
ago  Ihe  chains  and  keys  of  the  Porta 
Siilsiodlia  of  Viterbo  were  suspended 
hefOy  to  commemorate  the  capture  of 
that  city  a.d.  1200. 

Arch  vf  Janu%  Qaiodri/hmt,  in  the 
Velabrum.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  numerous  arches  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  different  streets,  either 
ae  pucea  of  shelter  or  as  covered  ex* 
cfaaaiget.  It  is  a  high  square  mass, 
pierced  in  each  front  with  a  large  arch, 
fonning  a  vault  in  the  centre.  It  is 
constructed  with  tlie  utmost  solidity, 
and  the  base  is  composed  of  marble 
blocks  of  immense  sixe,  which  are 
prored  by  bas-reliefs  on  their  inverted 
surfaces  to  hare  belonged  to  earlier 
edifices.  The  fronts  are  hollowed  into 
niches  apparently  intended  to  receive 
statues,  and  separated  by  small  low 
eolomns.  Each  front  is  about  75  feet 
in  length.  The  proportions  and  details 
of  ^is  building  are  in  the  lowest  style 
of  art,  and  it  is  probably  correctly  at- 
tributed to  Septimius  Severus.  On  the 
summit  are  some  remains  of  massive 
brick-work,  the  ruins  of  the  fortress 
erected  upon  the  arch  by  the  Fran* 
gipani  during  the  middle  ages. 

Anh  if  Septimiut  Sevenu,  in  the 
riorth-west  angle  of  the  Roman  Forum, 
erected  aj).  205,  by  the  Senate  and 
-peojAe,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  and 
hu  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  com- 
mcnsora^e  their  conquests  of  the  Par- 
thians  and  Persians.  It  is  constructed 
en&«ly  of  Grecian  marble,  and  consists 
of  one  central  and  two  laicral  arches, 
wi^  transverse  arches  in  (he  flanks. 
On  tiia  summit,  as  may  be  seen  from 


coins  of  both  Severus  and  Canunlla, 
there  stood  a  ear  drawn  by  six  boisss 
abreast,  and  containing  the  figurea  of 
the  emperor  and  his  suns.  Eiich  tnut 
has  four  columns  of  the  Compesiie 
Older,  and  a  series  of  baiKreliefs  repre*- 
senting  different  events  of  the  Oriental 
wsrs.  Although  these  sculptures  aM 
of  indifferent  execution,  they  exhibit 
some  curious  details  of  military  life. 
They  represent  liaiangues,  sieges,  the 
arrangement  of  camps,  the  assault  with 
the  battering-ram,  and  the  Mibmissieii 
of  the  captives.  On  the  south  side  we 
recognise  the  emperor  addressing  hia 
troops,  the  taking  of  Carrha,  the  siege 
of  Nisibis  and  the  flight  of  its  king. 
On  the  right  of  the  arch  the  emperor 
is  seen  receiving  the  king  of  Armenia 
and  another  prince,  who  comes  to  offer 
assistance;  in  the  lower  part  the  bat- 
tering-ram is  seen  at  work.  On  the 
front  facing  the  Capitol,  the  sculptures 
on  the  right  retiresent  in  the  upper  part 
another  harangue,  and  in  the  lower  por- 
tion the  siege  of  Atra.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  opposite  compartment  we 
see  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  capture  of  Ctesiphon ;  in  the  other, 
the  submission  of  the  Arab  chief,  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  flight 
of  Artabanus.  In  one  of  the  pieis 
is  a  staircase  of  fifty  step  leading  to 
the  top.  In  the  lengthy  inscription  on 
the  attic  we  may  easily  recognise  the 
erasure  made  by  Caracalla  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  obliterating  the  name  of  his 
brother  Geta,  when  he  put  him  to  death, 
A.D.  213.    The  words  added  are,  p.  p. 

OPTIMIS    FORTISSIMISQVE  PRINOIPIBTS. 

The  arch  was  half  buried  in  thesoil  when 
Pius  VII.  commenced  his  excavations 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
In  1603  it  was  laid  open  to  its  base, 
when  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Clivua 
Asyli  was  discovered,  by  which  the  tri*> 
umphal  processions  passed  from  the 
Forum  to  the  Capitol. 

Arch  of  SepHmiuB  Sevena  (m  Fe* 
iabro\  also  called  the  Arch  of  die 
Goldsmiths,  situated  close  to  the  Arch 
of  Janus,  in  the  Velabrum.  A  long 
inscription  shows  that  it  was  ereeted  by 
the  bankers  and  traders  of  the  Foium 
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Boarium  to  Scptimiiif  Sef^nu,  bis  wife 
Ju1i%  aod  tiieir  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  Ag  in  tbe  other  arch  of  this  em- 
perar  in  the  Forum,  the  name  of  Geta 
has  been  erased,  and  the  place  supplied 
by  tbe  words  FOBTissiMO  felicissi- 
MOQYB  PSiNCiPi.  It  is  a  mere  square 
aperture,  formed  by  an  entablature  sup- 
ported on  broad  pilasters  of  the  Com- 
posite order.  The  front  is  of  marble ; 
tbe  basement  and  cornice  at  the  back 
are  of  travertine.  The  pilasters  are 
loaded  with  ornaments  and  military 
trophies;  the  other  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sent tihe  various  sacrificial  instruments 
and  the  act  of  sacrifice.  Some  oi  the 
enrichments  are  very  elaborate,  but  the 
style  and  execution  of  tbe  whole  in- 
dicate the  decline  of  art.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  of  great  importance  to  the 
student  of  Roman  topography,  as  mark< 
ing  the  site  of  the  Forum  Boarium. 

Arck  of  TUu8,  erected  by  the  Senate 
and  people  in  honour  of  Titus,  to  com- 
memorate tbe  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  and  as  a  record  of 
Scripture  history  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  most  interesting  ruin  in  Rome.  It 
is  a  single  arch  of  Greek  marble,  with 
fluted  columns  of  tbe  Composite  order 
on  each  side.  In  the  time  of  Pius  VII. 
the  building  was  greatly  ruined,  and 
would  have  perished  but  for  the  judi- 
cious restorations  then  made.  It  is 
easy  to  distinguish  these  modem  addi- 
tions  from  the  ancient  portion.  The 
front  towards  the  Forum  has  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  other,  and  has 
preserved  only  a  portion  of  the  base- 
ment, and  about  half  of  the  columns, 
with  the  mutilated  figures  of  Victory 
over  the  arch.  On  the  side  facing  the 
Coliseum  the  columns  are  more  perfect, 
and  nearly  all  the  cornice  and  the  attic 
are  preserved.  The  sculptures  of  the 
frieze  represent  a  procession  of  warriors 
leading  oxen  to  the  sacrifice;  on  the 
key-stone  is  the  figure  of  a  Roman 
warrior,  nearly  entire.  On  the  attic  is 
the  original  inscription,  finely  cut,  show- 
ing by  the  use  of  the  word  **  divo"  that 
it  was  erected  after  the  death  of  Titus : 

SENATYS.  POPVLTSQVE .  BOMANVS.  DIVO  . 


TITO  .  DIVI  .   VESPASIANI   .  P.  VBSPA- 

siANO  '.  AVGVSTO.  The  has-reliefa  on 
the  sides  of  the  piers  under  the  arch  are 
highly  interesting.  On  one  side  is  a 
representation  of  a  procession  bearing 
the  spoils  of  the  Temple,  among  which 
the  golden  table,  the  seven-branched 
candlestick,  and  the  silver  trumpets 
may  still  be  recognised ;  they  perfectly 
correspond  with  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus,  and  are  the  only  authentic  repre- 
sentations of  these  sacred  objects.  On 
the  other  pier  the  emperor  is  represented 
crowned  by  Victory  in  his  triumphal 
car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Romans  carrying  the  fasces. 
The  vault  of  the  arch  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  sunk  panels  and  roses; 
in  the  centre  is  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  deification  of  Titus. 

Baths. 

Baths  of  Jffrippoy  built  B.C.  24,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  behind  the  site 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  bequeathed  by 
Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people.  They 
arc  supposed  to  have  extended  to  the 
Piazza  delle  Stimate,  and  to  have  been 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  street  of 
the  Valle  Theatre,  and  by  the  Via  di 
Gesd,  occupying  a  space  of  about  700 
feet  from  north  to  south,  and  500  from 
east  to  west.  They  contained  the  fa- 
mous bronze  statue  by  Lysippus,  repre- 
senting the  youth  undressing,  called  the 
Apoxyomenos,  which  Tiberius  removed 
to  bis  palace,  but  was  obliged  subse- 
quently to  restore,  in  order  to  appease 
tbe  clamours  of  the  people.  Consi- 
derable remains  of  these  baths  have 
been  found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  particularly  in  the  sacristy.  The 
Pantheon  is  supposed  by  many  to  have 
originally  served  as  the  hall  of  entrance 
to  &e  baths. 

Baths  of  Caracalla f  finely  situated 
on  the  Via  di  S.  Sebastiano,  under  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Aventine.  They 
are  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  Roman 
thermse,  and  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Coliseum  are  the  most  extensive 
ruins  in  Rome.  They  occupy  an  area 
not  less  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Baths  of 
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Diocledan,  but  larger  than  those  of 
Titus.  They  were  begun  by  Caracalla 
about  A.D.  212 ;  the  porticoi  were 
added  by  £lagal)alus ;  and  Alexauder 
Severus  completed  the  whole  design. 
It  would  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  a 
minute  description  of  these  ruius  with- 
out constant  reference  to  a  ground-plan. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  restorations,  so 
much  is  necessarily  supplied  by  con- 
jecture, that  the  stranger  becomes  weary 
of  identifying  with  the  descriptions  of 
antiquaries  so  many  ruined  walls  and 
chambers,  which  are  now  stripped  of 
all  their  ornaments,  and  reduced  to 
mere  masses  of  brick- work.  As  a  ruin, 
however,  independently  of  any  theory 
whatever,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
ordinary  spectator  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  vastness  and  magnificence  of  the  de- 
sign. As  an  example  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, there  is,  perhaps,  no  ruin  in 
existence,  if  we  except  the  Coliseum, 
which  produces  so  strong  an  impression 
on  the  mind  as  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 
The  external  wall,  which  is  fitill  trace- 
able almost  throughout  its  entire  cir- 
cuit, inclosed  a  quadrilateral  open 
area,  of  which  the  baths,  as  usual,  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  centre.  The  cham- 
bers of  these  outworks,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  the  baths  of 
the  plebeians,  and  considerable  remains 
of  tiiie  porticos,  which  extended  along 
the  outer  wall,  may  still  be  traced ;  and 
on  the  north-west  side  the  Hemicycle 
and  its  apartments  are  tolerably  per- 
fect. The  central  ruins  form  an  oblong 
isolated  mass,  said  by  Nihby  to  be 
690  feet  long,  and  450  feet  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  The  details  of  this 
mass  are  highly  interesting,  although 
there  is  still  some  doubt  which  of  the 
three  great  halls  is  the  one  described  by 
Spartian  as  the  Cella  Solearia,  The  po- 
sition and  arrangement  of  the  circular 
hall,  situated  at  the  south-west  extre- 
mity of  the  baths,  and  bearing  evident 
traces  of  a  second  story,  have  been  con> 
sidered  by  some  antiquaries  to  point  out 
that  hall  as  the  cella  of  Spartian;  while 
Nibby  has  no  hesitation  in  recognising 
this  celebrated  chamber  in  the  Piscina, 
the  large  hall  on  the  north-east,  which 
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the  recent  ezoavations  have  proved  to 
be  much  below  the  level  of  the  other 
apartments.  The  passage  in  which 
Spartian  describes  the  cella  as  a  master- 
piece of  architecture,  alludes  to  the 
flat  roof,  supported  by  bars  of  brass  or 
copper,  interwoven  like  the  straps  of  a 
Roman  sandal: — ^Ex  tere  vei  cttpro 
cancelli  9uper  ponti  esse  dicuntur,  quAuM 
cameratU  Ma  concndita  ett,  et  tantum 
est  tpatium  ut  id  ipntm  ftri  negent  pO' 
tuiue  docti  mecAieintct."  The  central 
hall  formed  a  kind  of  Pinacotheca,  si- 
milar to  that  in  the  baths  of  Diocle- 
tian ;  the  places  of  the  columns  which 
once  adorned  it  are  still  visible.  The 
last  column  was  removed  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Cosmo  de*  Medici, 
to  suppoi-t  the  well-known  statue  of 
Justice  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Triniti  at 
Florence.  The  fragments  of  the  vaulted 
ceiling  which  still  remain  are  remark- 
able as  containing  considerable  masses 
of  pumice,  introduced,  it  is  supposed, 
for  the  sake  of  lessening  the  weight. 
These  halls  are  surrounded  by  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  chambers,  some  of 
which  have  preserved  their  stairs,  while 
others  show  numerous  remains  of  con- 
duits, and  still  retain  traces  of  their 
marble  coating.  In  some  of  them  were 
found  very  interesting  fragments  of  the 
mosaic  pavement,  representing  full- 
length  figures  of  athletes,  some  of  which 
had  their  names  written  over  them.  In 
1826  the  ground  was  extensively  ex- 
cavated at  the  expense  of  Count  Velo 
of  Yincenza.  Several  important  facts 
were  ascertained,  it  was  proved  that 
the  first  story  is  not  interred,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  ;  the  subterranean 
chambers  were  mere  cellars ;  and  the 
baths  occupied  the  ground  floor,  pre- 
cisely as  we  now  see  them.  At  the 
depth  of  about  8  feet  the  Mosaic  pave- 
ment was  discovered,  and  still  deeper 
excavations  laid  open  some  curious 
arrangements  of  conduits.  The  large 
open  space  between  the  circular  cham- 
ber and  the  boundary  wall  under  the 
Aventine  appears  to  have  been  the  arena. 
The  chambers  which  compose  this  side 
of  the  baths,  by  their  evident  remains 
of  windows  set  at  rest  the  disputed  ques- 
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Hon  Si  to  th6  made  of  Hglititig  the 
AfMtftnMutfl.  Overlooking  the  Arena  are 
iotite  remains  of  the  Theatridhtmt  and 
immedUtely  behind  are  extenftire  ruins 
of  the  large  reserroirv  and  of  the  aque- 
duct which  supplied  them.  By  ascend- 
ing  the  broken  staircases  to  the  up|ier 
part  of  the  ruins  we  see  the  numerous 
channels  for  carrying  the  water  from 
the  roof.  One  of  the  most  mferesting 
fkcts  connected  with  these  baths  is  the 
discovery  of  many  {jrecious  fragments 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  now  enrich 
the  Italian  museums,  and  at  the  same 
time  attest  the  splendour  of  this  majestic 
edifice.  Among  these  are  the  Famese 
Hercnles,  the  colossal  Flora,  and  the 
Toro  Famese,  discovered  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  now  in  the  museum 
at  Naples;  the  Torso  Belvidere,  the 
Atreosand  Thyestes,  the  two  gladia- 
tors, the  Venus  Callipyge,  the  basaltic 
baths  of  the  Vatican,  the  granite  basins 
in  the  Piazza  Famese,  with  numerous 
bas-reliefs,  cameos,  bronzes,  medals,  and 
other  treasures,  most  of  which  have 
passed  away  with  the  other  spoils  of  the 
Famese  family.  The  baths  are  de- 
scribed by  all  the  minor  historians  as 
the  most  magnificent  buildings  of  Rome, 
andOlympiodorus  states  that  they  con- 
tained 1600  marble  seats  for  the  bathers. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  tolera- 
Wy  eritire  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
the  destraction  of  the  aqueducts  by 
Vitiges  during  the  memorable  siege  of 
537  rendered  these  and  the  other  baths 
completely  useless.  From  that  time 
the  fabric  no  doubt  fell  rapidly  into 
ruin.  The  Jesuits  are  said  to  have  sold 
large  quantities  of  the  stone  ;  and  it  is 
related  that  when  the  granite  columns 
of  the  porticos  were  removed,  the  roofs 
fell  in  with  so  fearful  a  concussion  that 
tiie  inhabitants  of  Rome  thought  it  was 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  These 
extensive  ruins  were  the  favourite  haunt 
of  the  poet  Shelley.  In  the  peface  to 
the  '*  Prometheus  Unbound,  he  says, 
"  this  poem  was  chiefly  written  upon 
the  mountainous  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades  and 
thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees 
which   are  extended  in  ever*winding 


labyrintbs  upon  its  immense  platformt 
and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  atr. 
The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the 
eflect orthe vigorous  awakening  spring 
in  that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new 
life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits 
even  to  intoxication,  were  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  drama." 

BftthM  cf  Conaiantme,  on  the  Quirlnal, 
extending  over  the  ground  now  covered 
by  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  the  Con- 
sulta,  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  and  the 
Colonna  Gardens.  They  were  erected 
about  A.D.  326,  and  according  to  an 
inscription  in  the  P.  Rospigliosi  were 
restored  by  a  prsefect  of  the  city,  Petro- 
nius  Perpenna,  after  they  had  be«n  long 
neglected.  In  that  part  of  the  Colonna 
Gardens  which  overlooks  the  Piazza  H- 
lotta  are  some  vaulted  halls  of  two 
stories,  now  used  as  granaries,  which 
belonged  to  these  baths.  The  steps 
leading  to  the  up^  part  are  likewise 
traceable,  but  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
out  any  plan  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  batns.  The  most  interesting  re- 
mains of  them  are  the  bas-reliefs«  busts, 
inscriptions,  and  statues,  collected  toge- 
ther in  the  celebrated  summer-house  of 
the  Rospigliosi  palace,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  found  upon  the  spot.  In 
the  time  of  Clement  XII.,  the  remains 
of  a  portico,  with  walls  painted  in  fresco 
with  historical  subjects,  and  an  orna- 
mented ceiling,  were  discovered.  The 
well'known  colossal  horses  and  figures 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo,  the  two  statues 
of  Constantine,  and  that  of  his  son,  two 
of  which  are  on  the  balustrades  of  the 
Capitol,  the  other  under  the  portico  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  were  discovered  among 
these  ruins. 

^  Baths  of  Diocletian^  on  the  Vhninal. 
These  magnificent  baths  were  begun  by 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  about  A.t>. 
302,  and  finished  by  Constanttus  and 
Maximinus.  Cardinal  Baronius  relates, 
on  the  authority  of  the  martyrologies, 
that  40,000  Christians  were  employed 
upon  the  works,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
bricks  have  been  found  bearing  the 
mark  of  a  cross.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  led  to  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  ruins,  and  that  we  are  in- 
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debted  to  it  fbir  th«  pretetTHtiot)  of  the 
finest  hall  which  has  come  down  to  ofl 
Ihim  Uicienf  times.  The  butfas  were  of 
ittimense  me ;  the  outworks,  so  far  as 
they  can  now  be  traoed,  cover  an  area 
mote  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  including 
idl  that  space  at  present  occupied  bj 
the  Piaaaa  de'  Termini,  the  Carthusian 
c<riivent  and  its  gardens,  the  convent 
4nd  gardens  of  San  Bernardo,  the  pub- 
lic granafies,  and  pari  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Negroni,  formerly  the  Villa 
llCassimi.  The  external  buildings  are 
saf^fxMed  to  have  formed  a  square,  hav- 
ing at  th«  front  angles  two-  circular 
balls  or  temples,  which  served  probably 
as  the  entrances  into  the  area.  Both  of 
these  still  exist:  one  has  been  con^ 
verted  into  the  conventual  church  of 
San  Betn^urdo;  the  other,  situated  in 
the  Strozki  gardens,  is  much  dilapidated 
and  is  used  as  a  granary.  Between 
them  was  thesemicircularTheatridium, 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
that  part  of  the  convent  gardens  which 
it  now  used  as  a  bleacbing-yard.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  two  circular  halls 
just  described  is  the  supposed  site  of 
the  tdbraries,  to  which  the  collections  of 
Trajan's  Ulpian  Basilica  were  removed. 
The  main  portion  of  the  baths  appears 
to  have  formed  an  oblong  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  area.  The  Pinacotheca, 
or  great  central  hall,  was  converted  by 
Michael  Angelo  into  the  noble  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  By  embody- 
ing tho  recesses  at  each  end  of  the  Pina- 
co^dieca,  and  simply  adding  a  tribune 
facing  the  entraiice,  Michael  Angelo 
was  enabled  to  convert  the  whole  edi- 
fice into  a  Greek  cross.  The  vaulted 
roof  stUl  retains  the  metallic  rings  to 
which  the  ancient  lamps  were  sus- 
pended, and  eight  massive  columns  of 
oriental  granite  are  standing  in  their 
original  position.  The  circular  aula 
of  the  baths  was  added  as  a  vestibule 
to  the  church  by  Vanvitelli  in  the  last 
century.  This  church  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  edifices  in  Rome,  and  is 
described  nnder  its  proper  head  in  a 
sabeequent  page.  The  ornaments  of 
the  baths  and  the  style  of  the  whole 
Imilding  indicate  the  decline  of  art : 


the  columns  did  not  Support  the  con- 
tinuous horizontal  entablature  of  more 
ancient  buildings,  but  sustained  a  series 
c^  lofty  arches  resembling  the  basilicas 
of  later  times.  In  this  respect  the  mo- 
dem church  has  a  great  advantage. 
••  Michael  Angelo,"  says  Forsyth,  "  in 
reforming  the  rude  magnificence  of 
Diocletian,  has  preserved  the  simplicity 
and  the  proportions  of  the  original,  has 
given  a  monumental  importance  to  each 
of  its  great  columns,  restored  their 
capitals^  and  made  one  noble  entablft-' 
ture  pervade  the  whole  cross.*'  Behind 
this  hall  was  the  Natatio,  now  partly 
covered  by  the  cloisters.  In  the  gar* 
dens  of  the  convent  are  some  additional 
ruins,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  masses 
of  brick -work  :  some  of  these  still  retain 
part  of  their  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are 
apparently  the  remains  of  halls  whose 
arches  mast  have  been  of  immense  span. 
In  the  grounds  of  tlie  Yilla  Negroni  are 
the  ruins  of  the  immense  reservoir 
which  supplie<l  the  baths,  and  some 
vestiges  of  the  celebrated -<49i^«r  or  ram* 
part  of  ServiusTuUius. 

Bath»  of  PauUta  j^miSiMy  a  mere 
name  given  to  a  semicircular  ruin  ad« 
joining  the  Forum  "of  Trajan  at  tiie  foot 
of  the  Quirinal.  The  form,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  ascertained  among  the  numerous 
houses  by  which  it  is  concealed,  is  that 
of  a  large  hemicycle  of  massive  brick- 
work. A  portion  has  been  recently 
cleared  away,  and  may  be  examined  in 
the  Vieolo  della  Salita  del  Grillo,  near 
the  little  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campo 
Carleo.  It  has  two  series  of  covered 
arcades,  with  some  pavements  of  black 
and  white  mosaics.  Milizia  and  Des- 
godetz,  who  have  given  drawings  of  tho 
ruins,  considered  that  they  were  tiiose 
of  a  iheatre ;  W  inckelmann  rejected  the 
idea  of  their  being  the  remains  of  baths, 
while  others  have  suggested  that  the 
building  was  erected  to  defend  the 
Forum  from  the  Quirinal.  Recent  ex- 
cavations have  decisively  proved  Aat 
it  was  neither  a  theatre  nor  a  bath;  and 
Bnr^ss  inclines  to  the  idea  that  it 
served  as  barracks  for  the  Imperial 
guards.  The  name  of  the  neighbouring 
Torre  d^le  Milisie  seenu  to  streBgtb 
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this  idea,  and  qo  explanatioD  so  little 
encumbered  with  difficulties  has  been 
offered. 

Baths  of  Nero,  and  Alexander  Severut. 
— There  is  some  contradiction  between 
the  Regionarles  and  the  other  ancient 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  these  baths ; 
some  distinctly  affii-ming  that  they  are 
identical,  and  others  stating  that  the 
Baths  of  Alexander  were  near  those  of 
Nero.  The  only  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty  appears  to  be  the  conclusion 
that  the  Alexandrian  baths  were  an  ad- 
dition to  those  of  Nero,  as  the  latter 
were  probably  an  addition  to  those  of 
Agrippa.  They  seem  to  have  stood 
between  the  church  of  S.  Eustachio, 
the  Piazza  Nayona,  the  Piazza  Madama, 
and  the  Pantheon.  The  Baths  of  Nero, 
according  to  Eusebius,  were  built  a,d. 
65 ;  those  of  Alexander,  on  the  same 
authority,  were  built  about  a.d.  229. 
Considerable  remains  have  been  disco- 
vered at  various  times  under  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  Palazzo  Giustiuiani,  and 
the  Palazzo  Madama.  The  church 
of  S.  Salvatore  in  Thermta  also  identi- 
fies the  site.  The  only  remains  now 
visible  is  the  hemicycle  which  exists  in 
a  stable  of  the  inn  in  the  Piazza  Ronda- 
nini.  The  two  columns  added  to  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon  by  Alexander 
VII.  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
these  baths. 

Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  Esquiline, 
overlooking  the  north  side  of  the  Coli- 
seum. It  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
make  any  description  of  these  ruins  in- 
telligible to  the  stranger  without  first  ap- 
prising him  that  considerable  portions  of 
the  existing  buildings  are  undoubtedly 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Titus.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  house  and  gardens  of 
MecsBnas  spread  over  that  part  of  the 
Esquiline  which  faces  the  Coliseum, 
and  that  the  site  was  subsequently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
In  the  construction  of  his  new  edifice, 
Nero  embodied  the  villa  of  Meceenas  in 
his  design ;  and  hence  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  several  of  the  chambers 
now  visible  belong  to  the  original  pa^ 
lace  of  Mecsenas.  When  Titus  (a,d. 
80)  constructed  hit  baths  upon  this  spot, 


he  availed  himself  of  the  buildings  of 
his  predecessors,  and  erected  vaults  and 
walls  in  the  apartments  in  order  to  form 
an  area  for  his  baths,  which    come* 
quently  lie  directly  over  the  more  an- 
cient   buildingps.      Domitian,   Trajan, 
and  other  emperors  enlarged  or  altered 
the  design,  but  the  ruins  are  scattered 
over  so  many  vineyards  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  distinguish  their  additions 
with  any  degree  of  precision;  indeed, 
the  titles  of '' Thermae  Trajanl''   and 
'^  Thermae  Titi"  appear  to  have  been 
indiscriminately  applied.    The  Baths 
of  Titus,  which  were  evidently  con- 
structed with  great  haste,  are  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  space  between  the 
Via  Polveriera  and  the  high  road  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Coliseum, covering 
an  area  of  about  400  feet    by  600. 
Those  of  Trajan,  begun  by  Domitian, 
extended  in  the  direction  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
occupied  an  area  of  1 100  feet  by  SOO. 
The  crypt  under  the  Church  of  San 
Martino  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  baths.     One  of  the  hemicycles  was 
converted  by  the  French  into  a  powder 
magazine    (Polveriera)     which    gives 
name  to    the  street   adjoining.      The 
other  hemicycle  forms  with  the  adja- 
cent vaults  a  kind  of  terrace  from  which 
the  best  view  of  the  ruins  is  obtained. 
On  the  side  nearest  the  Coliseum  are 
the  ruins  of  the  semicircular  theatre, 
with  some  remains  of  seats.     The  sub- 
terranean chambers  of  Nero  or  Mecse- 
nas lie  under  the  baths  in  a  transverse 
direction,  and  are  divided  by  walls  and 
vaults  evidently  built  for  the  purposes 
of  the  baths.     Among  these  more  an- 
cient remains  a  large  oblong  square  ori- 
ginally forming  an  open  court  may  be 
traced  ;  it  was  apparently  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  columns,  whose  po- 
sition may  still  be  recognised.    The 
ruins  of  the  fountain  which  occupied 
the  centre  are  abo  visible.     Opening 
upon  this,  and  extending  along  one 
of  the  longest  sides,  are  seen  the  prin* 
cipal  apartments.    The  largest  is  oppo- 
site the  fountain ;  one  of  those  at  the 
side  is  pointed  out  by  the  cioeroni  as 
the  place  where  the  Laocoon  was  dii- 
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cohered  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X., 
although  it  is  protred  by  the  clearest 
eridenee  that  it  iras  found  in  the  V igna 
de*  Fredis,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and 
S.  M.  Ma^fgiore.  In  other  chambers  on 
thi»  «id«  the  Pluto  and  Cerbenis  of  the 
Oftpifol  Mciseum,  the  Belvidere  Me- 
lee^ter,  and  the  painting  which  has 
beeomeso  celebmfed  under  the  name 
of  the  Nozee  Aldobrandini,  were  dis- 
covered. The  walls  still  retain  their 
ancient  stucco,  and  are  beautifully 
painted.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
these  chambers  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Meoffitias :  if  this  opinion  be  correct 
hia  tomb  cannot  be  far  distant,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Suetonius  for  the 
interesting  fact,  that  among  the  ruins 
of  his  patron's  villa  lies  the  grave  of 
Horace.  On  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  square  is  a  long  corridor,  disco- 
vered in  1813.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
beautiAil  painted  ceiling,  the  colours 
of  which  are  still  vivid,  though  the 
walls  axe  damp,  and  the  whole  corridor 
a  few  years  back  was  partly  filled  with 
earth.  These  interesting  works  are  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  paint- 
ings which  have  been  preserved  in 
Rome;  they  represent  arabesques  of 
flowers,  birds,  and  animals,  all  of  which 
exhibit  the  most  graceful  outline  and 
remarkable  facility  of  design.  One 
of  the  curiosities  of  these  baths  is  the 
painting  representing  two  snakes  with  a 
ba^in  between  them;  the  iiriscription 
explains  the  meaning  of  this  mystic 
emblem,  and  conveys  in  unambiguous 
language  the  caution  implied  by  the 
**  Immondezzaio"  of  the  modem  Ro- 
mans. On  the  short  sides  of  the  square 
are  some  chambers,  in  which  the  stair- 
cases may  yet  be  seen,  with  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  of  paintings.  A 
short  corridor  bears  the  name  of  Rhea 
Sylvia,  from  the  painting  on  the  vault 
representing  the  Conception  of  Ro- 
mulus. In  some  of  the  latest  excava- 
tions, a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  S. 
FeHcita  was  discovered.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  Fea  and  other  writers  to  have 
been  used  for  Christian  worship  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century ;  on  the  wall  was 
found  a  Christian  calendar,  which  has 


been  engraved  by  De  Romanis  in  his 
work  on  the  **  Camere  Esquiline," 
Many  of  the  other  apartments  retain 
traces  of  very  rich  decorations,  but  the 
ruins  are  so  unintelligible  that  no  de- 
finite plan  can  be  laid  down.  The  * 
French  have  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  deserve  the  credit  of  making  Known 
the  existence  of  these  baths ;  they  cer- 
tainly merit  great  praise  for  excavating 
many  of  the  chambers,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  site  has  been  accessible  for 
centuries.  In  the  time  of  Leo  X.  some 
excavations  were  made  which  brought 
to  light  the  frescoes  of  the  corridors. 
In  the  Life  of  Giovanni  da  Udine, 
Vasari  mentions  this  fact,  and  states 
that  Giovanni  and  Raphael  were  so 
much  pleased  with  the  paintings,  that 
they  studied  and  copied  them  for  the 
Vatican.  The  unworthy  story  which 
attributes  to  the  jealousy  of  Raphael 
the  filling  up  of  the  chambers  after  he 
had  copied  the  paintings,  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  authority,  and 
IS  indeed  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that 
the  great  painter,  who  was  too  enthu- 
siastic an  antiquary  to  have  even  sug- 
gested their  concealment,  proposed  a 
plan  to  Leo  X.  for  a  complete  survey 
and  restoration  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
chambers  and  the  paintings  are  de- 
scribed by  several  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  it  was  even  later 
than  this  that  they  were  filled  up  by 
the  government  to  prevent  their  be- 
coming a  shelter  for  banditti ;  in  1776 
they  were  again  partially  opened  by 
Mirri,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the 
paintings;  and  in  1813  the  whole  site 
was  cleared  as  we  now  see  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  many  interesting  frag- 
ments still  remain  buried  under  the 
accumulation  of  soil* 

Adjoining  the  baths  is  the  ruin  called 
the  Sette  Sak^  a  massive  building  of 
two  stories,  one  of  which  is  still  buried ; 
it  was  evidently  a  reservoir,  and  is,  per- 
haps, referable  to  the  original  palace  of 
Mecanas.  In  later  times  it  probably 
supplied  the  Coliseum  and  the  Meta 
Sudans.  The  an-angement  of  the  inte- 
rior is  peculiar ;  it  is  divided  into  nine 
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nuralUl  compattmeiiU  by  eight  waUi. 
Tliea9  comportments  communicate  by 
four  arched  apertures  in  each  wal^ 
placed  so  as  to  alternate  with  each 
other,  and  thus  prevent  the  pressure  of 
the  water  on  the  lateral  walls.  This  ar- 
rangement necessarily  allows  the  spec- 
tator, standing  in  the  first  chamber,  to 
look  through  all  of  them  at  once  in  an 
pbliqne  direction.  The  length  of  the 
central  compartment  is  stated  by  Nibby 
to  be  37  feet,  the  height  8  feet,  and  the 
bieadth  12  feet.  The  walls  still  retain 
the  inerustation  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  the  water ;  it  is  u  hard  as  iron,  and 
exhibits  three  distinct  deposits.  Near 
the  Selle  Sale  is  a  high  brick  ruin,  with 
two  row9  of  niches  for  statues ;  it  has 
b^en  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  palace  of  Titus,  but  nothing  what- 
ever is  known  which  will  enable  us  to 
identify  it. 

Tombs  akd  Columbaria. 

JMausolettm  o/Augtutui,  between  the 
Via  de'  Poutefici  and  the  Strada  di  Ri- 
•^tta,  built  by  Augustus  himself  in  his 
sixth  consulate,  B.C.  27,  about  midway 
between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Ti- 
ber. It  is  a  circular  building,  stated  by 
the  Latin  writers  to  be  220  ancient  Ro- 
man feet  in  diameter.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  the  most  remarkable  monument 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  says  that 
it "  was  raised  to  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion on  foundations  of  white  marble,  and 
covered  to  the  summit  with  evergreen 
plantations.  A  bronze  statue  of  Augus- 
tus surmounted  the  whole.  Hound  the 
inner  circumference  wer^  sepulchral 
chambers  containing  his  remains  and 
those  of  his  family  and  friends.  The 
ground  around  the  mausoleum  was  laid 
out  in  groves  and  public  walks."  The 
entrance  was  flanked  by  two  obelisks 
without  hieroglyphics,  of  which  one  is 
now  standing  on  IVfonte  CavaUo,  the 
other  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Mag^ 
giore.  The  mausoleum  contained  the 
ashes  of  the  emperor  himself,  of  Mar- 
cellus,Octavia,  Agrippa,  Li  via,  Drusus, 
Germanicus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula- 
We  know  from  Dion  Cas^ius  that  no 
one  was  buried  in  it  after  the  time  of 


Trnj^o.  The  first  memW  pf  4ie  im* 
perial  family  who  was  iutnrrfld  m.  it 
was  the  young  MarceUus*  who  died 
A.p.  22;  and  so  long  as  one  stone  is 
standing  above  another,  the  spot,  will 
be  hallowed  in  the  eatimatitm  of  the 
scholar,  by  those  memorable  lioi^  of 
Virgil,  in  which  the  poet  illudea  to 
the  newly  erected  tomb  '• 

"  Quantos  llle  viram  magnam  Mavortis  ad     j 

urbem  \ 

Oampaa  aget  gsmitiui  1  vol  qui.  Tttniae, 

videbu 
Fuoera,  quuip  tumulum  prseterUbere  re- 

centem  I 
Nee  puer  I  Ii«c&  qvisquam  de  geate  LkUoob 
Jq  Wntem  spe  toU«t  avos;  nee  Bomitla      ' 

quondam 
UUo  se  tantum  tellus  jaetabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas,  hea  prisca  fides,  invictaqne 

bello  I 

Dexteral   non  ilU  sa  qi^i^oam  imp^ae    i 

tulisset 
Obvius  arm^to,  seu  quam  podes  iret  in 

bostem. 
Bea  apamautis  eqai  faderet  oslMribas  ar-     j 

moB. 
Heu,  miaerande  puer!  si  qua  fata  aspera 

rumpas. 
Ta  MaKdliM  eiis.'* 

The  mausoleum  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  ruined  by  Robert  Guiscard;  ^ 
it  was  converted  into  a  fortress  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily, who  were  dislodged  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  in  1 167,  when  the  tomb  was 
reduced  to  ruin.  It  was  used  as  an 
amphitheatre  for  buU-fighta,  until  the 
time  of  Pius  VII L,  by  whom  all  spec- 
tacles of  that  kind  were  finally  sup- 
pressed ;  it  is  now  used  for  displays  of 
fire- works,  or  for  the  exhibitions  of 
some  tight-rope  dancer !  The  ruin  is 
so  surrounded  by  houses  that  i^  is  difi^- 
cult  to  examine  it,  or  form  imy  idea 
of  its  original  magnificence*  The  most 
accessible  part  is  in  the  court  of  tlie 
Palazzo  Valdambrini.  The  modem 
entrance  to  the  arena  is  through  the 
Palazzo  Corea  in  the  Via  de'  Pontefici : 
the  passage  is  eiitirely  paved  with  green 
basalt  The  walls  are  of  immense 
thickness,  and,  though  the  interior  is 
evidently  filled  up  with  rubbish,  it  is 
suflgciently  capacious  to  hold  many 
thousand  persons^  The  only  remains 
now  visible,  in  addition  to  ^he  circular 
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wall,  lire  some  mwef  of  r«tu)uW9(l 
walk  In  tufa,  l>eQeath  tli#  n&odcro 
•eato  for  the  •pectatorp.  Dependent  oo 
thiff  mauaoleum  was  the  Buftum^  a  fu' 
neral  pile  mentioned  by  Strabo,  on 
which  the  imperial  bodies  were  bumed. 
The  site  of  l^is  was  discovered  in  the 
last  pentnry,  between  the  church  of 
Sao  Carlo  in  the  Corso,  and  the  end  of 
the  Via  della  Croce.  Some  blocks  of 
travertine  were  found,  bearing  the  names 
of  members  of  the  imperial  family* 
Two  of  them  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Vatican,  where  they  serve  as  pedestals 
to  two  statues  in  the  $ala  di  Qiove* 
One  bears  the  following  inscription ;— <• 

TI.     CAESAR    GERMANICI   CABSARIS    •    F 

c&BMATVS  ssT.  The  other  is  imper- 
fect 3  but  the  following  is  still  legi-* 
ble  :  •^—  LiriLLA  oermanici  c  .  .  .  . 
^ic  siTA  EST;  Among  the  remftrk- 
able  circumstances  which  have  invested 
so  many  monuments  of  Italy  with  pe- 
culiar interest  for  the  British  traveller, 
not  the  least  significant  is  the  fact  that 
the  Palazzo  Corea,  adjoining  the  Mau* 
soleuoi  of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
place  in  which  the  Church  of  Eug- 
land  serv)^  was  publicly  perforn^ed  in 
Rome. 

Tbmb  of  the  BuJur  Eurytace^  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Labi- 
^»ui4h  the  present  road  to  Naples  b; 
Frosinone.  This  very  curious  monu- 
ment was  recently  discovered  imbedded 
in  the  waUs  built  by  Honorius,  4.  D. 
4O4K,  close  to  the  colossal  monument  of 
the  Claudian  aqueduct ;  it  was  conse> 
quently  jso  effectually  concealed  that 
its  ej^isten^e  was  entirely  unknown  to 
the  older  antiquaries.  It  is  a  qu£^dri- 
later^l  building  of  three  stories  or  divi^ 
sions,  covered  with  slabs  oi  travertine. 
The  first  story  is  plain.  The  second  is 
composed  of  stone  mortars,  used  by 
bakers  for  kneading  the  dough.  On  the 
band  which  separates  this  divbion  from 
the  third  is  the  following  inacription, 
which  is  repeated  on  each  of  the  four 
faces  of  the  tomb: — e.st  hoc   moni- 

MENTVM  MARCEI  VEBGILEI  EVI^YSACIS 
PISTORIS    BBDEMTORIS  APPARET.      The 

third  division  contains  three  rows  of 
stone  mortars,  placed  on  their  sides,  so 


that  their  mouths  ihce  the  ipe^tat^r  t 
they  formerly  contained  a  stone  ball  to 
represent  tlte  dough.  The  angles  «re 
terminated  by  pilasters,  supporting  a 
frieze,  with  a  band  furming  a  line  of 
round  loave^.  The  frieze  stiU  retains 
several  fragments  of  interesting  b«i- 
reliefs,  representing  the  various  opera* 
tions  of  baking,  from  the  carrying  of 
the  corn  to  the  mill  to  the  final  weigh* 
ing  and  distributitm  of  the  bread.  Qn 
the  front  is  a  bas-relief,  representing 
the  baker  and  his  wife,  with  a  sarc<q[)hv 
gus  containing  a  representation  ^  % 
breads-basket  which  held  the  ashes, 
and  the  followipg  inscription  : — fv^t 

ATI3TIA  y)COB  MIH^I  FBMINA  OriTVMA 
YEIX^IT  QYOIVS  CORPORIS  aELIQyi4K 
QVOD  SVPERANT  SVNT   IN  HOC  PANARO. 

The  form  of  the  whole  monument  ap*> 
pears  to  have  been  intended  to  typify 
the  ancient  Fc^narium,  or  bread-basket, 
to  which  opinion  the  concluding  word? 
of  this  inscription  give  considerable 
weight.  The  workmanship  indicates 
the  flryt  age  of  the  empire,  aud  very 
probably  the  time  of  Augustus.  Alto^ 
gether  the  monument  is  a  valuable  il- 
lustration of  the  doqaegtio  life  of  the 
ancient  Homans. 

Twnb  of  BibufuM.-^Oue  of  the  few 
remaining  monuments  of  republican 
Rome,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Corso,  under  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Capitoline  hil}.  It  forms  part  of  the 
wall  of  a  house  in  the  Via  Marforio. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  amopg 
the  antiquaries  whether  this  tomb  WRe 
placed  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
Servius  TuUius;  it  is  now  generally 
believed  that  it  stood  without  the  wallfl^ 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in 
regard  to  tombs,  and  that  it  was  close  to 
the  ancient  Pprta  Ratumeqa.  It  is  a 
massive  building  of  two  stories,  in  the 
Doric  style,  constructed  of  travertine. 
The  lower  story  is  buried  beneath  the 
present  level ;  the  upper  is  decorated 
with  four  pilasters  diminishing  towards 
the  capitals;  part  of  the  entablature 
and  ornao^ented  frieze  are  stiU  standing. 
In  the  centre  is  a  niche  or  doorwi^y, 
with  a  moulded  architrave.  Between 
the  pilasters  is  an  inscription,  recordiujr 
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that  it  was  erect«d  at  tbe  pablic  ex- 
pense to  C.  Poblicius  Bibulus,  tbe 
plsBbeian  sedile,  ^  honoris  virtutisque 
causa.**  This  tomb  cannot  be  much 
less  than  2000  years  old. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  tbe  Via  Marforio, 
are  the  remains  of  another  sepulchre, 
called  the  Tomb  of  the  Ciaudian  Family. 
It  is  now  a  shapeless  ruin ;  but  some 
subterranean  vaults  under  the  modem 
dwellin)2^  are  still  visible,  which  evi- 
dently formed  part  of  tbe  tomb.  The 
Flaminian  Way  passed  between  these 
tombs  in  its  course  to  the  Capitol. 

Tomb  of  CeeciUa  Metelia,  about  two 
miles  from  the  Porta  S.Sebastiano,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  a  short  distance  beytnid 
the  circus  of  Romulus;  erected  nine- 
teen centuries  ago  to  the  memory  of 
Cascilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus, 
and  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus,  who 
obtained  the  surname  of  Creticus  for 
his  conquest  of  Crete,  B.C.  66.  This 
noble  mausoleum  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  monuments  of  Rome,  and 
so  great  is  the  solidity  of  its  construc- 
tion, that  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were 
built  for  eternity.  It  stands  on  the 
extremity  of  a  remarkable  stream  of 
lava,  which  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
some  crater  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albano.  A  circular  tower,  nearly  70 
feet  in  diameter,  rests  on  a  quadran- 
gular basement,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  buried  beneath  the  soil.  This  base- 
ment is  composed  of  small  stones  and 
fragments  of  brick,  strengthened  by 
large  square  key-stones,  which  project 
at  regular  intervals  from  the  mass.  The 
external  coating  was  stripped  at  various 
times  for  making  lime,  and  Urban  VIII. 
(Barberini)  removed  the  larger  masses, 
to  erect  the  fountain  of  Trevi.  The 
circular  part  of  the  tomb  is  constructed 
of  magniticent  blocks  of  the  finest  tra- 
vertine, much  larger  than  they  seem,  as 
each  block  is  divided  into  two  or  three 
squares;  they  are  fitted  together  with 
the  greatest  precision,  entirely  without 
cement.  It  has  a  beautiful  frieze  and 
cornice,  from  which  a  conical  roof  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung.  The  battle- 
ments which  have  usurped  its  place 
were  built  by  Boniface  VI II.  (Gaetani) 


in  the  thirteenth  century,  wlien  tbe  tomb 
was  convertetl  into  a  fortress.   The  frieze 
is  decorated  with  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble,     representing    festoons     alter- 
nating with  bulls*  heads,  from  whence 
the  tower  is  said  to  have  obtained   the 
modem  name  of  **  Capo  di  Bove.'*    On 
a  panel  below  the  frieze;  on  the  side  of 
the   Appian,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:—caeciliae  Q.  CRETICI  .   F    MB- 
TELLAE  .  CRASSi.     Immediately   over 
the  inscription  is  a  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing a  trophy ;  on  one  side  is  a  figure  of 
Victory  writing  upon  a  shield ;  under- 
neath is  a  captive  bound,  in  a  sitting 
posture ;  the  figures  on  the  correspond- 
ing side  have    been    destroyed.     The 
interior  contains  a  plain  circular  cham- 
ber, lined  with  brick,  contracting  as  it 
ascends;   the  roof  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, but  the  inclination  of  the  walls 
proves  that  it  was  conical.     The  dia- 
meter of  this  chamber  is  only  15  feet, 
so  that  the  walls  are  upwards  of  35  feet 
in  thickness.    The  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  now  standing  in  the  court  of 
the  Farnese  Palace,  was  found  in  it 
in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.     Lord 
Byron's  description  of  this  tomb,  in  tbe 
fourth  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,'  is  one 
of  those  eloquent  bursts  of  feeling  which 
appeal  irresistibly  to  the  heart.     It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  interest  with 
which  his  genius  has  invested  the  mo- 
numents of  Rome,  even  to  the  most 
indifferent  of  English  travellers;  and 
there  are  few  who  will  not  agree  in  the 
remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  «  the 
voice  of  Marius  could  not  sound  more 
deep  and  solemn  among   the  ruined 
arches  of  Carthage,  than  the  strains  of 
the  pilgrim  amid  the  broken  shrines 
and  fallen  statues  of  her  subduer." 

"There  is  a   stem  roand  tower  of  other 
days. 
Firm  as  a  fortraas,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  batUemento  aione* 
And  wim  twothoasand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'er- 

thiowu; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength?  within 
its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid?— A  wo- 
man's grave. 
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BM  whomw  ake.  ite  iMly  of  ttM4md. 

ToMb'dinAMlMe?  Wm  alie  ehMto  ud 

fair? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Roman*s 

b«l? 
Wlwt  nc9  €i  ehisAi  wd  h«MM  did  tbe 

bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  tlie 

heir? 
How  lived— how  lo^ad— how  died  she? 

Was  she  not 
So  honour'd— and  coaspicuoasly  there. 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal 

lot? 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth:  it  may  be. 

bowM 
With  woes  fkr  heavier  than  the  ponderoas 

tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
^i^ht  gather  o'er  her  benuty.  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye.  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Hea'voa  gives  its  favourites— early  death ; 

yet  shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her.  and  illume 
With  hecHc  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  eonsoming  dieek  the  autumnal  leaf- 
like  rod. 

Pbrehanee  she  died  in  age— surviving  all. 
Charma.  kindred,  children— with  the  silver 

gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
it  may  be.  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud 

amy 
And  lov4uy  form  were  envied,  praised,  and 

eyed 
By  Bome — bnt  whitlier  would  Ca^ecture 

stray? 
Thus  mnch  alone  we  know— Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :    Behold  his 

love  or  pride  1" 

Adjoining  the  tomb  are  the  extensive 
mins  at  fiie  Gaetani  fortress.  As  eariy 
as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Savclli  family  had  converted 
the  ruin  into  a  stronghold ;  the  Graetani, 
before  the  close  of  the  century,  ob- 
tained possession  of  it,  and  built  those 
towers  and  battlemented  walls  which 
now  form,  from  many  points  of  view,  a 
ruin  scarcely  less  picturesque  than  the 
masHve  tomb  itself.  The  bulls'  heads, 
the  armorisl  bearings  of  the  Gaetani, 
are  still  visible  on  me  walls,  and  are 
more  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
modem  name  of  the  ruin  than  the 
ornaments  of  the  frieze.  Hie  ruined 
Chapel,  with  its  round  window,  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  many  of 
our  English  churches  of  the  same  pe- 


riod. It  was  founded  In  1996  by  the 
Gaetani  family,  who  seem  to  have  con- 
verted the  locality  into  a  colony  of 
their  dependants.  On  a  wall  adjoin- 
ing the  tomb  are  some  fragments  of  a 
marble  monument,  discovered  in  1824, 
and  apparently  belonging  to  a  tomb 
similar  m  form  to  that  of  Csecilia  Me- 
tella. The  pavement  of  the  Appian 
Way,  which  is  remarkably  perfect  at 
this  spot,  was  laid  open  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  a  subteiraneaiu  passage 
leading  horn  the  fortress  to  the  cata- 
combs, supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Gaetani.  Near  this  tomb 
are  the  quarries  of  lava  which  have 
frimished  the  greater  part  of  the  paving- 
stones  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome. 
The  lava  of  Capo  di  Bove,  the  »ibx  of 
Pliny,  a  very  diflbent  substance  from 
the  tiUx  of  the  modems,  is  celebrated 
among  mineralogists  as  containing 
many  interesting  minerals — Mellilite, 
Breislakite,  Pseudo-Nepheline,  Comp- 
tonite,  Gesmondite,  &c. :  of  which  the 
scientific  traveller  will  see  some  fine 
specimens  at  Rome  in  the  Sapiensa, 
and  in  the  cabinet  of  Monsignore  de* 
Medici- Spada,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished mineralogists  of  the  present 
day. 

Pyramid  of  Caim  Cntut$^  the  only 
pyramid  in  Rome,  situated  near  the 
Porta  San  Paolo,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Testaccio.  The  spot  is  well  known  to 
every  English  traveller  as  the  Protest- 
ant burial-ground,  llie  monument  is 
pardy  within  and  partly  outside  the 
walls  of  Aureliau,  who  embodied  it  in 
his  line  of  fortifications.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive pyramid  of  brick  and  tufa,  covered 
extemally  with  slabs  of  white  Ltma 
(Carrara)  marble,  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  two  fiset  high,  now  perfectly  black 
with  age.  It  stands  on  a  square  base- 
ment of  travertine  three  feet  high.  The 
height  of  the  monument  is  125  feet, 
the  breadth  at  the  base  100  fleet.  The 
walls  are  nearly  28  feet  in  thickness. 
In  the  centre  is  a  small  chamber,  20 
Roman  feet  by  15,  and  16  feet  high, 
with  a  stucco  ceiling  covered  with  ara- 
besques, which  were  first  brought  to  light 
by  Ottavio  Falconieri  and  described  *■ 
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Mm  in  bit  le^rnqd  diMertatipn  $aan^ 
to  the  work  of  Nardiai.  These  ara^ 
betques  excited  gieai  interait  before 
the  ducovery  of  the  Poin|wii  imijit- 
inp:  they  stU]  retain  their  origriiial 
bri^htueis  of  colour,  though  somewhat 
iijured  by  the  anioke  of  torches,  and 
repreaent  four  female  fijpires  surrounding 
a  Victory,  with  rases  and  candelabra. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  centre.  At  the 
Angles  are  two  fluted  columns  of  white 
marble,  of  the  Doric  order,  discovered 
in  the  e^NcaVatious  of  1663.  At  the 
other  angles  two  pedestals  with  inscrip- 
tions were  found,  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol. 
On  one  of  them  was  a  bronze  foot,  also 
in  the  same  museum,  and  apparently 
belonging  to  a  oolossal  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius.  There  are  two  ancient  inscrip 
tions  on  the  monument ;  the  first,  ni 
letters  of  large  size,  is  repeated  on  the 
^ast  and  west  sides  : — c.    cestius  .  l. 

F.    FOB.  EPVL0  .  PR.   TR*     PL.   VII.   VIR. 

srvLONVM.  The  other  is  on  the  south 
.front,  facing  the  road  to  Osiia,  the  an- 
cient Via  Laurentina;  it  records  the 
completion  of  the  pyramid  in  330 
days.  The  letters  are  conaiderably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  former  inscrip- 
tion : — OFVS  .  ABSOLVTVM  .  EX  .  TESTA' 
JMENTO  «  DIEiiVS  .  CC0XXX  ARBJTEATV  . 
rOKTI  .  P-    F.    CLA  .  MELAE .  UEBEDIS  . 

^T  .  poTHL  L.  The  mouument  is  sup- 
nosed  to  be  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  Caius 
Ueatius  is  proved  by  these  inscriptions 
to  have  been  of  the  Poblician  tribe,  a 

SSBtor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  one  of 
e  seven  epulones,  appointed  to  prepare 
the  banquets  for  the  gods  at  public  SO'- 
iemuities.  He  was,  probably,  the  person 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  letter  to 
Atticus  from  K{ihesus,  and  in  his  ora- 
tion for  Flaccus.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
buried  under  16  feet  of  soiL  It  was 
cleared  and  repaired  in  1663  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  as  recorded  by  an  inscrip* 
tion  placed  beneath  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  has  recently  been  thrown 
open  to  the  road  by  the  pesent  pope. 

Tomb  of  St,  Cotutaniia,  beyond  the 
Porta  Pia,  near  the  church  of  S.  Ag- 
nese ;  erected  by  Coustantine  the  Great 


to  wBttm  the  supfrb  iimnp^sym'  of 
porphyry,  now  in  tin  mosmm  9i  the 
Vatican,  and  in  which  the  ai^es  of 
his  daughter  were  deposited.  The 
tomb  is  ft  ciieulaE  btiilding,  deco- 
rated with  mosaics.  It  wa*  supposed 
by  the  older  antiquaries  to  have  been 
originally  intended  as  •  baptistfisy  for 
the  church  of  S.  Agnese.  It  has  also 
been  considered  to  be  older  titan  the 
time  of  Constantine,  chiefly  on  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  capitals  of  the 
double  Corinthian  columns  which  sup- 
port the  dome.  Bui  the  architecture 
is  not  suflScieutly  pure  to  give  much 
weight  to  this  opinion ;  the  constnictiou 
and  style  of  the  edifice  seem  conclu- 
sively to  indicate  the  decline  of  art 
under  Constantine,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing is  no  doubt  correctly  referred.  It 
was  converted  into  a  church  by  Alex- 
ander IV. 

Tomb  of  the  Empress  St.  Hekna,  be- 
yond the  Portu  Maggiore.  It  is  now 
called  the  Torre  Pignattara*  from  the 
pignatte,  or  earthen  pots,  which  are 
seen  in  the  roof.  The  tradition  of  the 
church*  from  the  time  of  Bede  And 
Anastatius,  has  pointed  out  this  ruined 
mausoleum  as  the  tomb  of  the  Empress 
Helena.  There  is  indeed  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  well-known  porphyry 
sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican  wes  re- 
moved from  the  ruin  by  Anastatius  IV., 
and  deposited  in  St.  John  Lateran, 
whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius  VX,  The  remains  now  visible 
are  those  of  a  large  circular  hall>  with 
walls  of  gveat  thickness.  In  the  lute* 
rior  are  eight  niches.  From  inacriiH 
tions  still  preserved,  it  appears  tha^  the 
spot  was  either  tlie  camp  or  the  cemer 
t£ry  of  the  Equites  .Siugulares,  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  with  a  curious  bas- 
relief  of  a  deceased  knight  and  his 
page,  bears  the  name  of  Aug.  Claudius 
Virimus,  **Nat.  Noric,"  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of 
the  existing  German  family  of  Volck- 
mark. 

TV  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian^  now  the 
Castle  of  St  Angelo,  the  celebrated  for- 
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trMi«IP»|M]^Roint.  Thii  OMMiw  edi- 
fice w«i  erected  bf  Hadriao  about  a.d. 
130»  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
within  tibe  jyardensof  Domitiay  the  aunt 
ofKero.  The  idea  wa»  probably  aug- 
geated  by  the  mautoleum  of  Augnstua, 
which  atood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
riveiv  but  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing bean  ample  proof  of  Hadrian's 
acquaintance  with  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt. 

"  Tan  to  the  Mola  whldt  Hadrian  nu*d  on 

hlfh. 
ImMrial  inini!e  of  old  EgypC'i  pQet, 
roIoMal  oopyisi  of  defonnity. 
Wbose  tmveU'd  vhatttesv  ftom  the  Ua  Nile^s 
EaonBOus  model,  doomed  the  axtiet'a  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  hia  Tain  earth. 
His  ihnmken  ashes,  raise  this  dome !  How 

miles 
Tbegaaer's  eye  with  philoeopbie  mirth, 
ToTMWthe  hoffederign  which  sprang  ftom 

such  a  birth  1" 

The  tomb  was  probably  completed  by 
AntoDious  Pius,  who  removed  the  ashes 
of  &e  emperor  ftom  Puleoli,  where  they 
had  been  deoosited  in  a  temporary  se- 
pulchre in  Cicero's  Yilla.  Hadrian  died 
at  BaisB,  but  we  know  that  he  was  buried 
here  from  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius, 
who  says  that  he  was  interred  near  the 
M\wi  bridge,  in  a  tomb  which  he  had 
himself  erected.  After  the  time  of 
Hadrian  it  became  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Antonines  and  of  many  of  their  success- 
ors down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.  An- 
toninus Pius  was  buried  here  a.d.  161 ; 
Marcus  Aurelius,  180;  Commodus, 
192;  Septimius  Severus,  211;  6eU^ 
212 ;  and  Caracalla,  a.d.  217.  It  is  a 
massive  circular  tower,  188  feet  in  dia- 
meter, built  of  solid  pepeiino,  and 
standing  on  a  square  basement,  each 
aide  of  which  is  253  feet  in  length. 
Procopius,  who  saw  it  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, before  it  was  desy^iled,  is  the  old- 
est writer  by  whom  it  is  mentioned. 
His  descriptioQ  still  affords  a  better 
idea  of  the  original  structure  than  any 
conjectural  restorations.  '*  It  is  built,'* 
he  says,  **  of  Parian  marble ;  the  square 
blocas  fit  closely  to  each  other  without 
any  cement.  It  has  four  equal  sides, 
each  a  stone's  throw  in  length.  In 
height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of  the 
city.    On  the  summit  are  statues  of 


man  aad  baitei,  of  admimbie  wofkmn- 
ship^  in  Pkrian  marble.**  He  goes  on  to 
state  that  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
fortress  considerably  before  his  time, 
but  without  injury  to  the  decorations; 
and  he  tells  us,  in  a  remarkable  passage^ 
that  in  the  subsequent  wars  against  die 
Goths  the  statues  were  torn  from  their 
pedestals  by  the  besieaed,  and  thrown 
down  upon  their  assailants.  The  first 
f<»tress  dates  probably  from  the  tine 
of  Honorius»  a.d.  423.  In  the  wars  of 
Justinian  we  know  that  it  was  succes- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Greeks^  and  that  it  at  length  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Sxarchs  as  the 
cUadel  of  Rome.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  according  to  the  Church 
tradition,  while  Gregory  the  Grsat  was 
engaged  in  a  procession  to  St.  Peter*s 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  up  a  solemn 
service  to  avert  the  nestileitce  which 
followed  the  inundation  of  589,  the 
Archangel  Michael  appeared  to  him  in 
a  vision  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
fortress,  in  the  act  of  sheathing  his 
sword,  to  signify  that  the  plague  was 
stayed.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  pope  erected  a  chapel  on  the 
summit,  which  was  subsequently  super- 
seded by  a  statue  of  the  archangel. 
The  name  of  St.  Angelo  was  of  course 
derived  ftt)ro  this  circumstance,  but  it 
was  not  applied  for  many  centuries 
afler  the  event.  In  the  tenth  century 
the  mausoleum  was  the  fortress  of  The- 
odottL.  and  Marozia,  and  was  the  scene 
of  many  of  thoee  events  which  have 
made  their  names  infamous  in  history. 
John  XII.,  die  grandson  of  the  lattek*, 
about  A.D.  955,  was  the  first  pope  who 
occupied  it  as  a  place  of  military 
strength.  In  985  it  was  seised  by 
Crescenzio  Nomentano,  the  consul,  who 
increased  the  fortifications  to  defend 
himself  against  the  emperor,  Otho  III., 
who  had  marched  an  army  into  Rome 
in  defence  of  the  pope.  From  this 
usurper  it  acquired  tne  title  of  the 
Castello  di  Crescenzio,  under  which 
name  it  is  described  by  several  old 
writers.  The  history  of  the  fortress 
from  this  time  would  be  little  less  than 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Rome 
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from  the  tentU  century,  through  the 
troubles  of  the  middle  ages.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  that  in  tlie  ele- 
venth and  twelfth  centuries  it  was  held 
by  the  Qrsini.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  reduced  to  its  present  form  in 
1378,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
French  cardinals  who  opposed  the  elec- 
tion of  Urban  VI.  Boniface  IX.  re- 
paired the  fortress,  and  Alexander  VI. 
(Borgia)  about  the  year  1500  raised  the 
tower,  and  strengthened  the  base  by 
erecting  the  bulwark  of.  travertine  be- 
tween it  and  the  bridge;,  he  completed 
the  covered  gallery  from  the  castle  to  the 
Vatican,  begun  by  John  XXIII.  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Leonine  walls.  Ur- 
ban VIII.  (Barberini),  a.d.  1644,  added 
a  roof  to  this  gallery,  constracted  the 
immense  outworks  of  the  fortress  from 
tlie  designs  of  Bernini,  and  completed 
the  fortifications  by  furnishing  them 
with  cannon  cast  out  of  the  bronze  of 
the  Pantheon.  The  ancient .  portion  of 
the  building,  as  we  now  see  it,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  these  addi- 
tions of  the  popes.  All  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  is  modem.  The  ancient 
basement  was  laid  open  on  one  side  in 
1825,  and  found  to  consist  of  peperino 
mixed  with  brick -work.  About  the 
same  time  excavation&were  commenced 
in  the  interior,  which  were  attended 
with  very  interesthig  results.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  immense  mass  con- 
tained two  small  sepulchral  chambers 
in  the  centre,  and  that  the  ancient  door- 
way was  placed  immediately  opposite 
the  bridge.  These  chambers  were  ap- 
proached by  spiral  passages  or  corri- 
dors J  We  may  now  descend,  with  the 
aid  of  torches,  by  these  pa3sages,  to  the 
original  entrance.  The  passages  are 
thirty  feet  high  and  eleven  broad,  built 
of  brick  in  the  very  best  style,  and  still 
retain  traces  of  their  marble  facing  and 
some  fragments  of  the  white  mosaic 
with  which  they  were  paved.  They 
were  lighted  by  two  perpendicular  py- 
ramidal apertures,  which  serve  to  show 
the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  entrance  is  a  massive  and  very 
lofty  arch  of  travertine.  Opposite  the 
doorway  is  a  niche  whioh  probably  con- 


tained a  statue,  as  £he  colossal  hc&d  of 
Hadrian,  now  iu  the  Vatican,  was  fimnd 
here.  The  sepulchral  chamber  is 
lighted  by  two  windows  perforated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls.  The  excavafionc 
have  laid  open  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
level,  and  the  lateral  niches  are  teen 
by  descending  into  the  cells  beneaUi  the 
steps.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  best 
kind :  the  immense  blocks  are  fitted 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  yet  the 
boles  visible  in  the  walls,  and  the  rich 
ornaments  discovered  iu  the  excavadoos, 
prove  that  they  were  covered  with  mar- 
ble. Among  the  objects  found  at  va- 
rious times  among  the  ruins  we  may 
mention  the  large  granite  sarcophagus 
and  the  bust  of  Hadrian, in  the  Vatican ; 
the  Barberini  Faun,  now  at  Munich ; 
the  Dancing  Faun  of  the  Florence  Gal- 
lery ;  and  the  porphyry  urn  in  the 
Lateran,  removed  by  Innocent  II.  for 
his  own  tomb.  In  the  modem  part  of 
the  building,  the  saloon,  painted  in 
fresco  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  is  almost 
the  only  object  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. From  the  summit  of  the  castle 
the  view  is  one  of  the  very  finest  on  this 
side  of  Rome ;  there  is  no  point  from 
which  the  gigantic  mass  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican  is  seen  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage. The  bronze  statue  of  the  arch- 
angel was  cast  by  the  Flemish  sculptor 
Wenschefeld  for  Benedict  XIV.  The 
celebrated  girandota,  displayed  ttoai 
the  castle  at  Easter^  and  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Pbul,  on  the  38th  and 
29th  of  June,  is  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  fireworks  in  the  world :  each  of  the 
two  great  discharges,  to  which  this  term 
is  properly  applied,  contains  no  less 
than  4500  rockets.  The  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  was  for  some  years  the  princi- 
pal state  prison  of  the  papal  government, 
but  latterly  the  political  ofienders  have 
been  sent  to  Civita  Castellana.  It  will 
hold  150  prisoners,  but  there  are  selflom 
half  that  number  actually  confined.  By 
the  last  returns  there  were  only  thurty- 
six  prisoners :  of  whom  seven  were  con- 
fined for  homicide,  seventeen  for  wound- 
ing, seven  for  thef^  two  for  resisting  the 
police,  and  three  for  other  crimes.  The 
strength  of  the  castle  as  a  military  posi- 
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Hon  Tt  by  no  meant  remarkable,  and  it 
it  ooDtideted  by  engineert  to  be  quite 
inctqMfcble  of  defence  againet  the  im- 
proved  tyttem  of  modem  warfare.  Ne- 
▼erthelcsty  during  tbe  tioublet  of  the 
last  French  invation  it  had  nearly  be- 
come sigmdited  by  an  act  of  heroitm 
which  detenret  to  be  recorded.  Before 
the  ttorm  had  burst  upon  Rome^  the  late 
Capt  Pf  yfier » the  commander  of  the  Switt 
guard,  by  whote  family  the  captaincy 
of  that  celebrated  corpt  hat  been  held 
for  at  leatt  200  years,  entreated  the 
pope  to  allow  him  to  defend  the  cattle 
againat  the  army  of  France.  The  pope 
wisely  declined  the  offer«  for  those  who 
knew  the  gallant  detcendant  of  the 
&mi]y  of  Altishofen  were  convinced 
that  he  would  have  blown  up  the  for- 
tress rather  than  surrender.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  permission  to  see  the 
interior  cf  the  castle:  thit  it  seldom 
refosed  on  application  to  the  governor, 
who  appointe  an  officer  to  accompany 
the  stranger  through  the  different  parts 
ot  the  fortress. 

Tomb  tf  Piaviiuit  on  the  road  to  Ti- 
voli,  elote  to  the  Ponte  lAicano.  This 
picturesque  ruin  combines  so  happily 
with  the  bridge,  that  it  has  long  been 
one  of  tbe  favoured  subjects  of  the  land- 
scape artists  of  all  countries.  It  resem- 
bles the  tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metella  in 
form  and  structure,  being  a  circular 
building  constructed  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine.  It  appears  to  have  been 
surrounded  at  tbe  lower  part  with  a 
series  of  engaged  columns:  some  of 
them  still  remain,  with  two  inscriptions 
between  them  ;  one  to  M.  PlautiusSil- 
vannt,  tbe  tribune ;  the  other  to  Titus 
Plautius  SQvanus,  who  accom|ianied 
Claudius  on  bis  expedition  to  Britain. 
Tbe  battlemented  walls  at  tbe  summit 
were  added  by  Pius  II.,  who  converted 
the  ruin  into  a  fortress  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

TmA  tf  Scijn»,  in  a  vineyard  near 
the  Porta  S.  Sebastiaao,  on  the  left  oi 
tbe  Appian,  marked  by  a  solitary  cy- 
press tree,  die  most  ancient  and  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  tombs  yet  disco- 
vered. In  1615  an  inscription  on  red 
pepetioa)  now  in  the  Barberini  palace, 


was  discovered  on  this  spot,  bearing 
the  name  of  L.  Scipio,  son  of  Scipio 
Barbatus.  At  that  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  tomb  was  situated  on 
another  part  of  the  Appian,  and  Maffei 
and  other  antiquaries  of  the  period  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  inscription 
a  forgery.  In  1780  another  inscription 
was  dug  up  accidentally  on  the  same 
spot,  which  left  no  doubt  that  the  sepul* 
chre  of  the  illustrious  family  was  not  far 
distant.  Further  excavations  were  com- 
menced, and  the  tomb  and  its  sarcophagi 
were  brought  to  light,  after  having  been 
undisturbed  for  upwards  of  one  and 
twenty  centuries.  Several  recesses  or 
chambers  were  discovered,  irregularly 
excavated  in  the  tufa,  with  six  sarco- 
phagi and  numerous  inscriptions.  The 
ancient  entrance  was  found  opposite  to 
the  modem  one,  and  facing  the  Via  La- 
tina.:  it  has  a  scdid  arch  constructed  of 
eleven  blocks  of  pe|)erino,  resting  on  half 
columns  of  the  same  material,  and  sup> 
porting  a  plain  moulding.  Upon  this 
rests  the  base  of  a  Doric  column,  indi- 
cating a  second  story.  In  one  of  tbe 
recesses  was  found  the  celebrated  sarco- 
phagus of  coarse  peperino,  bearing  the 
name  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  and  well  known  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  numerout  models.  The 
chambers  now  contain  nothing  beyond 
the  inscriptions  attached  to  the  different 
recesses  in  the  place  of  the  originals, 
which  have  been  transferred  to  the  Va- 
tican, together  with  the  sarcophagi  and 
a  laurelled  butt,  long  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Bnnius. 

"  The  S^ipiot'  tomb-contftins  no.ishea  now; 
The  •very  sepalchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:" 

Childe  Harold. 

In  one  part  of  the  tomb  some  additions 
of  brick-work  may  be  recognised,  with 
some  works  of  a  later  period.  Several 
inscriptions  bearing  the  names  of  per- 
sons haying  no  connexion  with  the  Sci- 
pio family  have  also  been  discovered, 
which  are  considered  to  prove  that  the 
sepulchre  was  used  by  intruders  in  the 
time  of  the  empire.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Scipio  Africanus  was  not 
buried  here,  but  at  Literaum,  where  he 
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died.  This  tomb  vru  ably  illastrated 
by  Piranesi  in  1785,  and  has  been  sub- 
sequently described  by  Lanzi^  Visconti, 
and  other  learned  archsdologists.  The 
Columharktm  in  this  yineyard  is  de- 
scribed under  that  head  in  the  next 
page. 

Towft  of  the  ServHil,  on  the  Appian, 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of 
Csecilia  Metella.  It  was  discovered 
and  restored  by  Canova  in  1808.  The 
fcdlowtng  is  the  inscripticm  which  iden- 
tified the  tomb  with  this  illustrious 
republican  family  :  —  m.  servilivs  . 

QTARTVS  .  DE  .  SVA.  PECVNIA  .  FECIT, 

Minw  Tombt  on  the  Appian. — Of  all 
the  approaches  to  Rome,  the  Appian 
was  the  most  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber and  brilliancy  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  which  lined  the  road,  like 
&ose  which  we  see  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs  at  Pompeii.  Many  of  these  are 
now  mere  masses  of  brick-worlt,  which 
hare  defied  the  ingenuity  of  the  Roman 
antiquaries.  They  are  consequently 
without  names,  and  as  they  all  bear  a 
strong  general  resemblance,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  each  ruin.  The  most  im- 
portant tombs  upon  the  Appian,  recorded 
by  the  Latin  writers,  are  those  of  Scipio, 
CsBcilia  Metella,  the  Servilii,  and  Cala- 
mus. In  the  Tusculan  Disputations, 
Cicero  alludes  to  them  in  the  following 
passage  : — "When  you  go  out  of  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  see  the  tombs  of 
Calatinus,  the  Scipios,  the  Servilii,  and 
the  Metelli,  can  you  consider  that  the 
buried  inmates  are  unhappy  f'  The 
only  one  of  the  four  still  undiscovered 
is  that  of  Calatinus;  the  others  are 
clearly  identified,  and  are  described 
above.  Ou  each  side  of  the  road  are 
several  ruins  of  minor  tombs  of  which 
nothing  is  known,  and  no  light  probably 
will  now  be  thrown  upon  them.  There 
is  one,  however,  close  to  the  classical 
stream  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  **  brevissimus  Almo,"  which  has 
been  considered  the  Tomb  of  PriKiUoy 
the  wife  of  Abascantius,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  situated  on  this  road.  It 
Is  mentioned  by  Statins  in  the  following 
pMtBge: 


"  Hie  te,  Sidonio  veUtam  molHfer  ostro. 
EjOmiiu  eoa|mx^ne«  enlm  flnuottiit  bttta 
GUmoiemqae  rogi  potnit  yetimn,  bMto 

Compomit,  PrisciUa,  toro." 

Opposite  the  chmch  of  Doniitte  Qrte 
Vadis  are  the  remains  of  anot^  tomb, 
long  considered  to  be  Aat  of  Seipio 
before  the  real  sepulchre  was  discovered. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  <^  this  mid- 
dle ages  :  it  appears  to  have  been  a  <m* 
cular  building  fbced  with  trttvettine,  and 
stands  on  a  square  basement  It  had 
twelve  niches  for  statues  and  a  circular 
roof.  About  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
Porta  San  Sebastiano  is  a  tnassive  ruin 
called  the  Tomb  of  Moratia  ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  building  and  tiie 
fra^ents  of  marble  and  omaments 
which  have  been  found  near  it  seem  to 
show  that  it  was  an  imperial  work: 
indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  ruin  on  this 
read  to  which  the  name  of  Honftia  has 
not  been  applied. 

CkAunAariA.-^OtL  all  the  great  roads 
of  ancient  Rome  considerable  numbers 
of  thescf  sepulchres  have  been  found, 
particularly  on  &e  Appian  and  Latin 
Ways.  They  bear  so  great  a  similarity 
to  each  other,  that  the  description  of 
one  will,  with  few  exceptions,  Apply  to 
all.  They  were  called  Columliaria, 
from  the  rows  of  little  niches,  resem* 
bling  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-bouse.  These 
nich«s  contained  ^e  oU»,  or  urns,  in 
which  the  ashes  of  tiie  dead  were  depo- 
sited. In  some  cases  the  naiflM  are 
found  on  the  urns,  but  they  an  more 
generally  niet  with  in  inseriptioiis  placed 
over  the  niches.  These  Columbaria, 
from  their  construction,  were  capable 
of  containing  the  remains  of  large  num. 
bers  of  persons:  they  were  xMuticularly 
set  apart  for  the  slaves  and  f^«ednien, 
and  were  usually  built  near  the  tombs 
of  their  masters*  The  Ibllowing  are  the 
most  remarkable :— ^ 

Co/umbarium  in  the  FiUa  di  Luxxan^ 
about  two  miles  beyond  the  Porta  Pia, 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  This  is  tiie 
most  perfect  Columbarium  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome:  it  has  bc«n  pi«> 
served  by  the  accidental  circumstance 
which  kept  it  so  long  concealed,  having 
been  buried  ibr  eentiities  whr  the 
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bere,  the  oU«  and  di«  infcriptioiii,  have 
been  judierotuly  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  origfinal  positions ;  the  only  thinR 
removed  is  a  remarkable  glass  ▼easel 
now  in  the  Vatican  Kbrary,  which  hac 
been  replaced  by  an  exact  copy  of  mo* 
dem  workmanship.  The  inscriptions, 
which  are  very  numerous,  refer  chiefly 
to  the  time  of  Augustus  mad  Tiberiut. 
The  interior  is  partly  painted  with  an* 
besques.  Altogether  this  columbarium 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  which  the 
stranger  has  an  opportunity  of  exar 
mining. 

Cobtmbarktm  of  Luciua  Arrvntmtt 
&c— Between  the  Porta  Maggiore  and 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica  are  two 
Columbaria  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  road.  That  on  the  left  hSnd  was 
constructed  (a.d,  «)  by  L.  Arruntius, 
the  consul,  to  receive  the  ashes  of  his 
freedmen  and  slaves,  as  we  learn  by  an 
inscription  found  over  the  entrance  in 
173i.  It  has  two  small  subterranean 
chambers  with  cinerary  urns.  The 
other  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
ditfSerent  plebeian  families:  it  consists 
of  a  single  chamber,  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  on  the  walls,  and  a 
painted  ceiling.  It  has  been  preserved 
entire,  and  the  wms  and  the  inscriptions 
may  still  be  seen  in  their  original  posi* 
tious. 

Aqueducts. 

No  monuments  of  ancient  Rome  are 
at  once  so  picturesque  and  so  stupen- 
dous as  the  Aqueducts,  and  manv  trar 
velleifs  are  more  impressed  with  the 
grandeur  of  their  gigantic  arches,  be- 
striding the  desolate  plain  of  the  Cam* 
ptgna,  than  with  any  ru^n^  within  Rome 
itself.  The  following  are  the  principal 
ancient  aqueducts,  arranged  in  their 
chronological  order.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first,  some  vestiges  of  all 
of  them  still  remain. 

1.  Aqua  Jppia,  the  first  a(|ueduct  in 
Rome,  constructed  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Ceecus,  b.o.  312,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Appian  Way.  It  had  its 
source  near  Palestrina,  and  was  en- 
tirely subterranean,  except  a  small  por- 
I  tion  near  the  Porta  Capetia.  No  traces 
I  are  now  visible. 
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aeetimulatioiK  of  soil.  It  toniists  of  a 
square  chamberof  travertine  ornamented 
with  a  cornice  1  it  has  three  marble  sar- 
cophagi covered  with  bas-relieft  of  re- 
markable workmanship,  and  still  con- 
taining skeletons.  An  upper  chamber, 
supposed  to  have  been  circular,  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  masonry  of 
the  existing  fragment  is  of  the  best  kind, 
but  nothiHg  has  been  discovered  which 
will  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  its 
oonstractton« 

Co&tmbariwn  in  the  Filla  PamJUi' 
D0na.^A  very  interesting  and  exten- 
sive series  of  sepulchral  chambers  were 
diacevered  a  few  years  back  in  the 
grounds  of  this  villa,  but  to  the  regret 
of  all  the  antiquaries  they  have  recently 
been  destroyed.  The  inscriptions,  how- 
ever, have  been  collected  and  preserved 
in  the  park.  Several  tombs  were  found 
near  the  Columbarium  marking  the 
line  of  the  Aurelian  Way. 

CbhtmbarUtm  of  the  Staou  of  Aufut- 
tu$j  on  the  Appian,  now  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  vineyard.  It  had  three 
chambers,  one  of  which  contained  six 
rows  of  niches  for  urns.  Several  in- 
scriptions were  foiuid,  but  most  of  them, 
together  with  the  sculptures  and  mar- 
bles, have  been  removed.  Three  plates 
of  this  Columbarium  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Piranesi. 

Columbarium  of  the  Liberti  of  Livia, 
also  situated  on  the  Appian,  in  the  last 
vineyard  on  the  left  band  before  we 
descend  to  the  ehuroh  of  St.  Sebastian. 
It  was  discovered  in  1736,  and  was 
justly  considered  by  the  antiquaries  as 
a  valuable  relic  $  but  it  has  been  re- 
cently destroyed,  and  no  trace  of  the 
buikling  now  exists.  It  is  well  known 
by  the  works  of  Oorio  and  Piranesi ; 
the  latter  published  upwards  of  300 
inscriptions  found  among  the  ruins, 
most  ot  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Vatican  and  Capitoline  museums. 

ColuntbarUem  of  Cneiua  Pompomut 
HyUu,  and  of  Pomponia  Fitaiuui,  in  the 
same  vineyard  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Scipio.  It  was  discovered  in  1830 
almost  in  an  entire  state.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  mosaic  records  the  names  of  the 
founders.    The  different  objects  found 
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2.  Anio  Vetta^  conttructed  by  Man- 
lius  CiiriMB  Dentatus,  B.C.  272.  It  had 
its  source  above  Tivoli,  and  pursued  a 
course  of  43  miles  to  the  walls  of  Rome : 
only  221  paces  were  above  ground.  The 
only  fragment  now  visible  is  this  very 
portion  near  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

3.  Aqua  Marciay  constructed  by  Q. 
Marti  us  Rex,  the  Censor,  b.c.  145. 
Its  source  was  between  Tivoli  and  Su- 
biaco.  It  was  upwards  of  60  miles 
long,  and  entirely  subterranean  except 
the  last  six  miles.  This  portion  is  that 
magnificent  line  of  arches  which  still 
form  so  grand  a  feature  of  the  Cam- 
pagna ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
existing  aqueduct  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Augustus,  The  arches  now  stand- 
ing are  built  of  peperino.  Near  the 
Arco  Furbo,  on  the  road  to  Frascati, 
this  aqueduct  is  crossed  by  the  Clau- 
dian,  which  runs  parallel  to  it  in  some 
places.  The  specus  or  channel  may 
be  seen  in  the  ruined  fragment  at  the 
Porta  Maggiore. 

4.  Aqua  Tepula,  constructed  by 
Cneius  Servilius  Csepio,  and  Cassius 
Longinus,  b,c.  126.  It  had  its  source 
near  Tusculum,  and  W9S  carried  into 
Rome  over  the  Marcian  arches.  The 
specus  may  be  seen  at  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore, between  those  of  the  Marcian 
and  the  Julian. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  constructed  by  Agrip- 
pa,  B.C.  34,  and  so  called  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  Its  source  was  very  near 
that  of  the  Tepulan,  and  the  water  was 
conveyed  in  a  channel  constructed  above 
that  aqueduct,  and  consequently  upon, 
the  Marcian  arches.  The  specus  may 
also  be  seen  at  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

6.  Aqua  Firgo,  likewise  constructed 
by  Agrippa  for  the  use  of  his  baths. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  tradition 
that  its  source  near  the  Anio»  about 
fourteen  miles  irom  Rome,  was  pointed 
out  by  a  young  virgin  to  some  soldiers 
of  Agrippa.  This  source  may  still  be 
traced  near .  the  Torre  Salona  on  the 
Via  CoUatina.  Its  course  is  subter- 
ranean, with  the  exception  of  about 
7000  paces.    It  was  restored  by  Ni- 


cholas v.,  under  tbe  name  of  the  Aequa 
Fergine,  and  is  still  in  use.  Its  water 
is  the  best  in  Rome,  and  supplies  thir- 
teen fountains,  including  the  Fontana 
Trevi,  that  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  that 
of  the  Piazza  Famese,  and  the  Bar- 
caccia  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

7.  Aqua  Abietma,  constructed  by 
Augustus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
for  the  use  of  his  Naumachia.  It  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Trajan,  who  in- 
troduced a  new  stream  from  the  Lake  of 
Bracciano.  The  ancient  source  was  at 
the  Lacus  Alsietinus,  su]^x)sed  to  be 
the  Lago  di  Martignano,  near  Baccano. 
It  was  about  twenty-two  miles  long. 
it  was  again  restored  by  the  popes,  and 
now  enters  the  Trastevere,  under  the 
nam«  of  the  Acqua  Paola.  It  supplies 
the  fountains  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
the  Fontana  Paola  on  the  Montorio. 

8.  Aqua  Claudia^  founded  by  Ca- 
ligula, continued  and  finished  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  aj>.  51.  Its  source 
was  on  the  Via  Sublacensis.  It  pur- 
sued a  course  of  more  than  forty-six 
miles  in  length.  For  about  thirty-six 
miles  it  was  subterranean,  and  for  the  ^ 
remaining  ten  miles  it  was  carried  over 
arches.  Of  this  magnificent  work,  a 
line  of  arches  no  less  than  six  miles  in 
length  still  bestrides  the  Campagna, 
forming  the  grandest  ruin  beyond  the 
walls  of  Rome.  It  was  repaired  by 
Septimius  Severus  and  by  Caiacalla. 
Sixtus  V.  availed  himself  of  its  arches 

in  constructing  his  Acqua  Felice^  which 
has  its  source  near  the  Osteria  de*  Pan- 
tani,  on  the  road  to  Palestriua,  and  sup- 
plies the  Fontana  de'  Termini,  near  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  Triton  in  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  the  fountain  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  and  twenty-four  othexs  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

9.  Anio  Novum,  also  built  by  Clau- 
dius,   Its  source  was  on  the  Via  Sub-        ' 
lacensis,  beyond  that  of  the  Claudian« 

It  was  the  longest  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
pursuing  a  circuit  of  no  less  than  sixty- 
two  miles,  of  which  ibrty*  eight  were 
subterranean.  The  specus  may  still  he 
seen  above  that  of  the  Claud  ian  ia  th^ 
arch  of  the  Porta  Maggiore* 
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M18CCLLAMBOUS. 

Tarpeian  JRock. —  On  the  southern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline,  which  faces 
the  Tiber  and  the  Aventine  and  is  now 
called  the  Monte  Caprino,  we  still  find 
this  celebrated  rock.  It  is  surrounded 
and  covered  with  dirty  buildings,  and 
the  soil  has  accumulated  in  considerable 
quantities  at  the  base ;  but  enough  re- 
mains to  mark 

••  the  steep 
Tarpeum,  fittest  goal  of  Treaaon^s  race, 
The  fnomo  itory  whence  the  Traitor's  leap 
Cuxed  aU  aBbition."         QtUda  Harold, 

There  are  two  precipices  now  yisible  ; 
ftseending  fVom  the  Tor  de*  Specchi  we 
proce^  by  the  Via  della  Rupe  Tarpeia, 
and  pass  through  a  court-yard,  from 
which  one  front  of  the  precipice  may  be 
seen,  beneath  the  Palazzo  CaflSurelli. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  towards 
the  river,  in  a  garden  on  the  Monte 
Caprino,  we  may  'look  down  on  an 
abrupt  prectpice  which  cannot  be  much 
less  ^an  seventy  feet  in  height.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  red  volcanic  tufa, 
belonging  to  the  most  ancient  igneous 
TOodttctions  of  the  Latian  volcanos. 
This  is  the  cliff  shown  to  strangers  as 
the  Monte  Tarpeia,  and  as  we  know 
that  criminalB  were  thrown  down  from 
that  part  of  the  Capitoline  which  was 
nearest  to  the  Tiber,  there  would  seem 
to  be  good  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the 
"Traitor's  leap." 

Mamertme  Pritont,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitoline,  behind  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus.  This  celebrated 
state-prison  is  one  of  the  few  existing 
works  of  ^e  kingly  period  4  it  is  built 
like  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  in  the  massive 
style  at  Btroscan  architecture.  It  was 
begun,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  by  Ancus 
Martius,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Tullian.  The  Prussian  antiquaries  seem 
to  doubt  whether  the  existing  chambers 
are  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Ancus 
Martius;  and  many  judicious  writers 
agree  in  the  belief  that  the  prisons  were 
formerly  more  extensive  than  we  now 
see  tfaem.  The  upper  cell  is  far  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and 
additional  ehamben  might  probably  be 


discovered  by  excavations  under  tbe 
hill.  Livy  mentions  the  prisons  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius  in  the  following  interest- 
ing passage  (lib.  i.,  cap.  89) : — **  Career 
a4  ttrrortm  incntcentu  audacia,  nmUa 
urbe,  tmmt/tcfts  Fbro,  adificahtr,'*''  In 
another  passage,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
book,  describing  the  punishment  of 
Quintus  Pleminius,  he  says,  <^  In  infim 
riorem  demissus  carcerem  est,  neca- 
tusque.**  The  first  of  these  remarkable 
passages  at  once  sets  at  rest  all  question 
as  to  the  locality,  and  the  latter  dis- 
tincdy  points  to  the  lower  of  the  two 
prisons  which  are  still  visible.  If  any 
other  evidence  were -required,  it  is  sup- 
plied by  Sallust ;  and  we  think  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  an* 
otent  description  more  applicable,  than 
that  in  which  the  historian  relates  the 
circumstances  attending  the  fate  of 
the  accomplices  of  Cataline ; — <*  In  the 
prison  called  the  Tullian,"  he  says, 
"  there  is  a  place  about  ten  feet  deep, 
when  you  have  descended  a  little  to 
tlie  left :  it  is  surrounded  on  the  sides 
by  walls,  and  is  closed  above  by  a 
vaulted  roof  of  stone.  The  appearance 
of  it,  irom  the  filth,  the  darkness,  and 
the  smell,  is  terrific.''  To  these  inte- 
resting facts  we  will  simply  add,  what 
will  no  doubt  occur  to  the  stranger  on 
first  entering  the  chambers,  that  the 
peculiarities  of  their  construction  prove 
an  Etruscan  origin,  and  supply  us  with 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
their  very  high  antiquity.  The  prison 
consists  of  two  chambers,  evidently  ex- 
cavated in  the  tufa  rock,  and  placed 
one  over  the  other.  They  are  situated 
some  feet  beneath  the  church  of  S. 
Giuseppe.  A  flight  of  twenty-eight 
steps  conducts  us  to  the  upper  chambier, 
into  which  a  modem  door  has  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
devotees,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
Church  tradition  which  has  given  pecu- 
liar sanctity  to  the  spot,.  This  chamber 
is  about  14  feet  high,  27  feet  in  length, 
and  19^  in  breadth ;  and  is  constructed 
with  large  solid  masses  of  peperino, 
without  cement  The  lower  cell,  called 
the  Tullian  prison,  is  19  feet  by  9,  and 
6^  feet  high :  it  is  constructed,  like  t^ 
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Qfiper  elianber,  of  large  mutn  of  pe- 
ptrino,  arranged  in  four  eoutaes  of 
AppioachiDg  f  toiMs,  not  on  <lie  prineiple 
of  an  arch,  but  pointing  horiiontaUy  to 
a  oentra,  preeiiely  like  the  treaiury  of 
Atreua  at  MyoensD,  and  the  well-koonn 
tomfaa  at  Tarquinii.  On  examininjg 
the  etonee  whicn  form  tibe  roof  of  thia 
lower  chamber,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
«xe  held  together  by  ftrong  crampe  of 
iron,  and  hollowed  out  l^low  into  a 
alight  curvature,  at  if  the  dome  of  the 
original  structure  had  been  cut  off  when 
the  upper  apartment  was  constructed. 
This  fact  appears  to  prove  that  the  lower 
is  more  ancient  than  the  upper  cell. 
Jn  the  vault  formed  by  these  boriaontal 
atones  is  a  circular  aperture,  through 
which  it  is  supposed  the  prisoners  were 
lowered.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ima- 
gine a  more  horrible  dungeon*  Ad- 
mitthig  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
fact  that  these  are  the  Mamertine  pri- 
sons, it  must  have  tieen  in  this  cell  that 
Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death,  the  ac- 
complices of  Cataline  were  strangled 
by  order  of  Cicero,  and  Sejanus,  the 
minister  of  Tiberius,  was  executed.  It 
appears  that  the  Mamertine  prisons  were 
exclusively  reserved  for  state  offend- 
ers, which  will  meet  the  argument 
advanced  by  some  of  the  older  anti- 
quaries, who  considered  their  small 
sise  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  population.  The  wdl-kaown  pas- 
sage of  Juvenal,  referring  to  those  happy 
times  under  the  kings  and  tribunes, 
when  one  place  of  confinement  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  criminals  of  Rome, 
is  considered  to  allude  distinctly  to 
this  prison :— p 

"  Felices  proavorum  atavos.  felida  dicas 
SeecuU,  qui  quondam  sub  Regibus  atqae 

TribttaiB 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam." 

Sat.  Hi. 

We  know  from  Livy  that  Appius 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  cmistracted  a 
prison  for  plebeian  offenders;  and  other 
authorities  might  be  adduced,  which 
strengthen  the  belief  that  the  Mamer- 
tine prisons  were  peculiarly  set  apart 
for  political  criminals,  and  were  con- 
sequently not  disqualified  by  their  sixe 


for  the  nctcsMtita  of  ihe  Maia.  Thefol- 
lowing  inscription  on  th«  fri«ae,  c.  vt- 

BlVf  .  C.     F.      aVFIMYS  M.    COCXSEEYS   . 

NBRVA .  EX.  a.  c^  records  the  names  of 
the  two  consuls  by  whom  the  prison  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  repaired,  a.d.  33. 
The  church  tradition  has  consecrated 
this  prison  as  the  place  in  wbich  St. 
Peter  was  confined  by  order  of  Nero. 
The  pillar  to  which  he  was  bound  i« 
shown,  together  with  the  fountain  which 
miraculously  sprung  up  to  enable  him 
to  baptise  his  gaolers,  Prooessns  and 
Martinian.  The  upper  chamber  is 
fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
the  Apostle,  aad  the  walla  are  Qovesed 
with  €X-vQiQ  offerings.  The  ehttrch 
above  it,  dedicated  to  8.  Giuseppe  dtt* 
Falegnami,  was  built  in  1589. 

Ckaea  Maxima^  a  subterranean  tun* 
nel,  extending  from  the  Velabrum  to 
the  river,  well  known  as  the  g>nt 
Qomnon  sewer  of  ancient  Rome.  Thia 
stupendous  work  is  one  of  the  moet 
wonderful  monuments  in  the  world, 
and  is  a  laating  memorial  of  the  aoli- 
dity  of  Etruscan  architecture.  It  is 
still  as  firm  as  when  its  foundations  were 
first  laid,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
monuments  of  Rome  whose  antiiquitj 
has  never  been  assailed  by  the  disputes 
and  scepticism  of  the  antiquaries.  It 
was  built  by  Tarquinins  Priacus^  the 
fiifth  king  of  Rome,  1«M)  years  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  marshy  ground  between 
the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  Livy 
records  the  fact  in  the  following  re- 
markable passage  i^^^^Ir^ma  vrhis  ioea 
circa  Forunty  aliiuqm  ixter^ftetat  coWbtn 
convalkt,  quia  ex  planit  hcit  haudfc^ 
cik  tvdiAant  aqua§f  cloacit  e /lutigio  in 
Tiberim  dueH»  s»«ca/."*-Lib.  i.,  c  38. 
Strabo  says,  that  a  waggon  laden  wi& 
hay  might  have  passed  through  cfae 
cloaca  in  some  {daces; and  Dionyaius 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
evidences  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  with 
admiration,  and  expresses  surprise  that 
it  had  lasted  for  800  years,  unaffected 
by  earthquakes,  by  the  inundations  of 
the  I'iber,  by  the  masses  which  had 
rolled  into  its  ehaanely  and  by  the 
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weigbl  of  raixM  vlueh  had  ftllai  over 
k.  NevI  J  four  and  tmntj  Qenturtet 
hare  now  eUfifled  aiiioc  its  fouadatioD, 
and  tiiu  ooble  atracture  of  tiie  Roman 
kings  ia  atill  naed  for  its  origHial 
purpow.  There  are  no  other  remauia 
of  anoient  Rene  which  present  lo  many 
elemeata  of  doiabilxty,  and  promiae  ao 
BBuah  to  excite  the  admiration  of  poe* 
lerity  for  another  tvro  thouaand  years. 
The  archway  ia  compoaed  of  three  con- 
centric conraea,  pUftoed  one  o?er  the 
other,  and  formea  of  immenae  bUxska, 
put  together,  like  all  Ktruacan  worka, 
witfaovt  cement.  The  interior  ia  con- 
structed of  red  Tokauic  tiifo,  aimilar 
to  that  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  of  the  Pa- 
latine hill,  and  of  the  Monte  Verde.: 
the  facing  of  the  extremity  which  opens 
on  the  Tiber  is  of  tb&t  variety  of  pepe- 
rino  called  gabina,  of  which  the  sub- 
straetiona  of  the  Capitol  and  the  walla 
of  tiie  TabulariiHn  are  alao-conatructed. 
lisBy  of  Che  Uecka  are  more  than  five 
foet  In  length,  and  nearly  three  foet  in 
tfaackness.  The  archway  ia  14  feet  high, 
and  as  many  broad.  The  part  which 
may  be  sMMt  canveniently  examined  ia 
near  the  arch  of  Janua,  oppoeite  the 
church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Yelabro ;  from 
thia  point  tbe  channel  ia  entire  through- 
out ita  course  to  the  Tiber,  where  it  may 
be  agam  seen  at  a  abort  distance  below 
tiie  Ponte  BoCio.  Chise  to  tiie  extre- 
soity,  in  tfab  Velabrum,  is  a  bright  clear 
spring,  called  the  Aequa  Argentina,  still 
held  in  aome  repute  by  the  lower  or- 
ders, aa  a  apecidc  in  certain  maiadiea  i 
it  ia  considered  by  aome  antiquaries  aa 
one  of  the  aources  of  the  Ijike  of  Ju- 
tnma,  and  aa  the  precise  spot  where 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  watering 
their  horses  after  the  battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillus.  Higher  up  is  a  more  copious 
firing,  iaauing  beneath  an  arch  of  brick- 
work :  it  ia  uaed  aa  a  waahing^place  by 
the  modem  Romana. 

Quag  called  the  Pukhnm  LUhf,-^ 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a 
line  of  waU,  built  of  large  blocka  of 
travertine,,  which  evidently  formed  a 
quay  or  embankment  on  the  lett  bank 
of  ijfee  Tiber.    Far  about  a  mile  along 


the  river  towards  the  knding^plaei^ 
near  the  church  of  S.  Anna  de'  Calaet* 
tari,  thia  wall  ia  more  or  leaa  perfoot. 
Ita  oonatruotion  would  aeem  to  refer  it 
to  the  period  of  the  kinga^  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  ia  the  mO.*  mvii,  or 
the  *'  pulchram  littua,'*  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  in  hia  deacription  of  the  houae 
of  Ronnilus.  A  road  is  auppoacd  to 
have  led  from  the  ^uay  to  the  foot  ai 
the  Palatine,  where  it  terminated  at  the 
fia^fUi,  or  atepa,  to  which  this  embank- 
ment gave  ita  name. 

^99^  ¥'  Servim  TttUuts.'^  In  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Barberini  near  the 
Porta  Pia,  among  the  ruina  of  the  houae 
of  Sellust,  are  aooae  vestiges  of  thia 
celebrated  rampart,  which  may  be 
traced  along  the  Villa  Negroni,  behind 
the  Baths  of  Diodetian,  between  the 
Vigna  Mandoaia  and  the  arch  of  Gal- 
lienus,  and  in  diffwent  parts  of  its 
north-eastem  circuit.  The  moat  perftct 
fragment  is  that  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Barberini,  where  we  may  still 
see  beneath  the  tenaee  a  maaatve  wall 
of  peperino,  which  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  tiie  fortifications  of  the  Ro- 
man king.  At  this  angle  of  the  Servian 
city  the  Agger  is  said  to  have  been  fifty 
foet  broad  and  a  mile  in  length ;  the 
ditch  whi<^  protected  it  was  a  hundred 
feet  broad  and  thirty  deep.  Another 
fragment  in  the  Villa  Mattel  on  the 
Calian  ia  auppoaed  to  be  a  portion  of 
thia  ancient  rampart. 

Camput  Sceleratu9,  —  At  the  point 
where  the  Strada  di  Porta  Pia  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Via  del  Macedo  and  the 
Via  di  Porta.  Salara,  stood  the  fomoua 
Porta  CoUina  of  tbie  walls  of  Servioa 
Tullius ;  and  in  the  angle  between  this 
gate  and  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  an- 
tiquaries place  the  site  of  the  Campus 
Sceleratus,  the  well-known  spot  where 
the  vestal  virgins,  who  had  broken  their 
vows,  wore  buried  alive,  like  the  nuns 
of  the  middle  ages.  ^  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch  both  describe  it  as  being  within 
the  gate,  and  Livy  tells  us  that  it  was 
en  the  right  hand.  Some  writers,  how- 
ever, place  it  within  the  gardens  of 
Sallust. 

Haute  and  Garden*  rf  SaUmL-r-'th'^ 
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ganlem  of  the  VUla  Barhcrini  inclMe 
a  great  uumber  of  very  intereitiiig  ob- 
ject!. Betides  the  wall  of  the  Agger  of 
Servittfl  TuUios,  we  find  there  the  ruiua 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  the 
Circot  Apotlinarify  and  the  Testiges  of 
the  luxurious  palace  o(  the  historian 
Sallust,  the  favourite  retreat  of  Nero, 
Nenra,  Aurelian,  and  other  emperors. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Alaric,  and  little 
now  remains  but  some  traces  of  found* 
ations. 

Portico  of  Octavia,  built  by  Augus- 
tus, near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  as  a 
place  to  which  the  spectators  might 
retire  for  shelter  in  case  of  rain.  The 
plan  of  this  splendid  portico  may  easily 
be  recognised  on  consulting  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Pianta  Capitolina  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol.  It  appears  to 
liave  formed  a  parallelogram,  composed 
of  a  double  row  of  270  columns,  and 
iuclosiog  an  open  space,  in  which  stood 
the  two  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
The  ruins  of  one  of  the  principal  en- 
trances to  this  portico  are  the  only 
fragments  now  visible :  they  are  situ- 
atMl  in  the  modem  fish-market,  the 
Pescheria,  one  of  the  dirtiest  quarters  of 
Rome.  This  vestibule  bad  two  fronts, 
each  adorned  with  four  fluted  columns 
of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  two  pilasters,  supporting  an 
entablabire  and  pediment.  The  fMMrtico 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Septimius 
Severusand  Caracalla.  Two  columns 
of  the  fragment  now  remaining  disap- 
peared in  this  fire,  and  the  clumsy 
restorations  of  Septimius  Severus  may 
easily  be  recognised  in  the  large  brick 
arch  constructed  to  supply  their  place^ 
as  a  support  to  the  entablature.  The 
two  pillars  and  pilasters  in  the  front, 
and  the  two  pillars  and  one  pilaster  in 
the  inner  row,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  magnificence  of  the  original  build- 
ing :  the  style  of  the  existmg  xuin  is 
grand  and  simple,  and  the  proportions 
and  details  are  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  Augustan  age.  On  the  archi- 
trave is  an  inscription,  recording  the 
restorations  of  Sept.  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla.   In  the  walls  of  the  adjoining 


houses,  four  eelamia  of  ( 
cipoliiMH  which  evidently  be&soged  to 
one  of  the  short  sides  of  the  panUdo- 
gram,  may  be  recognised.  Thepordeo 
is  celebrated  by  the  ancient  wiaten  for 
its  valuable  oolleetions  of  statuary  and 
painting,  among  which  were  the  Ciqiid 
of  Praxiteles,  a  Venus  by  Phidiaa,  an 
Esculapius  and  a  Diana  by  Cepkosio- 
dorusi  &c.  Host  of  these  doubtless 
perished  in  the  fire ;  but  the  group  of 
Mars  and  Cupid,  in  die  Villa  Ludovisi, 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  wiihiu 
the  precincts  of  tiie  portico.  Santo 
Bartoli  states  that  the  Venus  de'  Medici 
was  also  found  here,  in  oppositiim  to 
those  writers  who  state  that  it  was  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Hadrian^a 
villa  at  Tivoli.  In  the  street  behind 
the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria 
there  is  still  visible  one  of  the  Co- 
rinthian marble  columns  of  the  Tenople 
of  Juno,  which  stoodj  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  area  of  the  portico.  Fragmoita 
of  two  other  columns  exist  in  tlieir 
original  positions,  witliin  the  adjacent 
houses. 

Fwarium  and  Spoiiariwn./'^Ai  the 
base  of  the  Ceelian  hill,  extending  from 
below  the  Passionist  Convent  of  S. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  to  the  CdUsaum,  are 
some  extensive  ruins,  which  are  gaoe- 
rally  considered  to  be  the  ancient  Vi- 
varium, the  place  in  which  the  wild 
beasts  were  kept  before  they  were  turned 
into  the  arena.  Below  the  convent  tbey 
consist  of  eight  immense  arches  of  solid 
travertine:  there  are  two  stories^  the 
lower  is  now  interred.  The  M&t  an- 
tiquaries gave  them  the  name  of  Curia 
Hostilia*  but  their  position  and  anange- 
ment  sufficiently  justify  their  modem 
title.  Behind  them  are  some  subterra- 
nean caverns,  artificially  excavated  in 
the  tufa,  which  still  retain  marks  of 
the  tools.  There  is  an  aperture  in  the 
roof.  It  is  supposed  that  thcM  damp 
and  dreary  cavons  were  the  Spolia- 
rium,  or  prison  of  the  gladiators. 

Prmtorkm  Camp^  built  by  Sefanus^ 
the  minister  of  Tiberiua,  outside  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Villa  Macao,  the  ex- 
tensive vim^Raid  of  the  Jesuits^  iitaatcd 
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were  brcmgfat  to  it  from  the  Porta  Mm^ 
giore.  Nibby  refen  the  building  to 
Septimius  Serenu,  who  restored  the 
aquedactiy  but  agreei  with  the  other 
aathoritiet  in  considering  it  a  leserroir. 
From  the  works  of  art  which  have  been 
found  in  the  Ticinity,  the  monument 
appears  to  have  been  highly  orna- 
mented. Among  these  discoveries  are 
the  Discobolus  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Seneca  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

Fountain  of  Egeriay  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aimo,  now  called  the  Valle  Caffib- 
relli,  about  a  mile  from  the  Porta  San 
Sebastiano.  It  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bacchu^ 
about  midway  between  the  high  road 
to  Naples  and  the  Appian.  It  is  a  mere 
vaulted  chamber  with  niches,  hollowed 


at  %  shofft  dntBDoa  mmbq  the  Oaths  w 
Dioeletiaii.  The  eamp  was  dismantled 
by  GoDstantine,.  and  three  sides  of  the 
encloiQre  were  included  by  Honorius  in 
his  new  wall.  To  this  circumstance  we 
an  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
exact  fatm  of  this  celebrated  camp, 
mcmoimble  as  the  scene  of  the  principal 
revolutions  which  occurred  during  the 
three  fitit  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  vineyard  no  doubt  conceals  much 
of  the  ancient  fonmlafions;  but  con- 
siderable remains  of  tlae  corridois  are 
still  visible,  retaining  in  some  places 
their  atucco  and  even  their  paintings. 
Several  inscriptions  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time,  confirming  the  his- 
tory  of  the  localitr.  The  circuit  of  the 
three  sides,  which  now  forms  a  quad- 
rangular  pojection  in  the  city  wails,  is 
stated  to  be  5400  feet  A  part  of  the 
south  side  has  been  roughly  rebuilt 
with  large  and  irregular  stones,  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Belisarius.  There  is 
a  gold  coin  of  Claudius,  on  which  the 
general  arrangemeot  of  the  camp  is 
represented. 

FouMtamy  eaUedtht  Trofkui^fMarim, 
a  picturesque  rain  at  the  nead  of  the  Via 
Maggiore,  so  called  from  the  trophies  on 
the  balustrade  of  the  Capitol  which 
were  found  here.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  name  of  Marius  has 
been  enooeoosly  iqiplied  both  to  the 
trophies  themselves  and  to  this  ruin. 
Wmekdmann  regards  the  sevdpture  of 
the  trophies  as  clearly  indicating  the 
age  of  Domitian ;  and  more  recent 
writers  have  referred  them  and  the 
bailding  before  us  to  an  age  as  late 
as  Septimius  Severus  (9).  Excavations 
made  a  few  years  back  by  ^  French 
Academy  fully  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  Piranesi,  ^at  this  ruin  was  either 
a  Reservoir  for  the  waters  of  ene  of 
the  aqueducts,  or  a  Fountain.  Piranesi 
found  by  measurement  that  the  build- 
ing must  have  served  as  the  reservoir  of 
the  Aqua  Julia,  which  was  conveyed 
from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  by  an  aque- 
duct^ of  which  six  arches  are  still  stand- 
ing. Fabretti  considered  that  it  must 
have  served  lilcewise  as  the  emissary  of 
the  Clawdian  sfoednct,  whose-  watns 


out  of  a  steep  bank,  and  built  chiefly  of 
reticulated  brick-woik,  which  appears 
from  its  construction  to  be  not  older 
than  tiie  age  of  Vespasian.  It  has  three 
niches  in  the  sides,  and  a  large  niche  at 
the  extremity,  containing  a  recumbent 
male  statue  much  mutilated,  but  sup- 
posed to  be  the  river  god.  The  great 
interest  of  the  spot  is  derived  from  tfie 
tradition  that  it  represents  the  grove  and 
saofed  fountain  wnere  Numa  held  his 
nightly  consultations  with  bis  nymph, 
and  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Muses, 
in  order  that  they  might  there  hold 
counsel  with  Egeria.  The  authority 
for  this  tradition  is  the  following  pas* 
sage  from  Livy,  lib.  i.  21 : 

"  Lacos  erat  quest  medium  ex  opaco  specu 
foiui  perenni  rigabat  aqa£:  quo  quia  te  per- 
MBpe  NnmasiaearbitriB.vielutadoougTeMum 
den,  inferebat.  OamoBnis  eum  Incum  sacravit ; 
quod  earum  ibi  consilia  eum  conjuge  sua 
Egeria  etsent.'* 

But  the  most  interesting  passage  on 
which  the  pretensions  of  this  fountain 
have  been  advanced,  are  thuse  beautiful 
lines  of  Juvenal  in  which  he  mentions 
his  visit  to  the  valley  of  Egeria,  and 
complains  that  its  original  simplicity 
had  been*  destroyed  by  artificial  orna- 
ments : 

"  In  vallem  Egerite  descendimtu  et  gpeluneas 
Diiaimllet  veruu  Quanto  prmtanttus  e«set 
Namen  aqiue,  viridi  si  SMrgine  clauderet 

undas 
Herba,  nee  Ingenuum  violarent  marmora 
tophum?"  JLtt.i.S«/ 
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Tha  oldet  aatiqnariei  isiplicidy  be* 
lieved  the  tradition,  and  a  few  yean 
uoce  the  Romam  still  repaired  to  the 
grotto  on  the  fint  fikmday  in  May  to 
drink  the  water,  which  they  eonndered 
to  poaaen  peculiar  virtues .  Fer  nearly 
three  centuriea  the  name  prevailed  al* 
meet  withoQt  contradiction ;  but  since 
the  recent  ezcaTations  it  has  been  gene- 
rally admitted  that  although  the  valley 
of  the  Almo  is  midoubtedly  the  Bgerian 
valley  described  by  Juvenal,  the  grotto 
js  merdy  one  of  several  similar  cells 
foracerly  existing  in  it,  and  that  it  has 
been  converted  either  into  a  nymphaam 
or  a  bath.  The  discovery  of  small 
reservoirs  around  the  spot,  the  remains 
of  conduits  still  tiaoeable  within  the 
chamber,  and  the  copious  supply  of 
water  which  continually  ooies  through 
the  building,  give  great  weight  to  this 
opinion.  Perhaps  fiie  true  ezplanaidon 
of  the  poetical  legend  is  that  expressed 
by  Lord  Byron : 

**  Egeria  1  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  go  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast :  whate'er  thou  art 
Cr  wert,— a  young  Ai&rora  of  the  air, 
The  uympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair : 
Or.  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary 

there. 
Too  much  adoring;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 
Thou  wert  a  beautiftil  thought,  and  softly 

bodied  forth." 

From  the  fragments  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  found  among  the  ruins, 
it  appears  that  the  grotto  was  paved 
with  serpentine,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  plates  of  rich  marble.  The  ruin 
is  now  clothed  with  moss  and  evergreens, 
the  Adiantum  capillus  waves  over  the 
fountain,  and  long  tufts  of  creeping 
plants  hang  over  its  roof.  The  quiet 
seclusion  of  the  spot  is  well  calculated 
to  make  the  traveller  desire  to  be  a 
believer  in  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 

Obelisks. 
There  are  no  monuments  of  Rome  of 
such  undoubted  antiquity  as  the  stu 
pendous  obelisks  which  the  emperors 
brought  from  Egypt  as  memorials  of 
their  triumphs,  and  which  the  popes 
*    'e  so  judiciously  applied  to  the  de- 


omafioB  of  Iha  niodcrB  «ity« 
has  tfaa  henow  of  having  first  i 
them  for  this  purpose.  The  Vafican 
obelisk  was  the  fiist  nused,  and  Fontena 
was  considceed  by  the  engineers  at  thfl 
sixteenth  century  to  have  aooonplished 
a  task  not  far  short  of  a  mirade,  wheiD 
he  successfully  placed  it  on  its  pedeslaL 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  otaliaks  in 
the  order  of  their  erection  on  their  pre« 
sent  sites. 

Obeiigk  if  the  Fatkan,  erected  by 
Sixtos  v.,  in  1586.  This  obelisk  is  a 
solid  mass  of  red  granite  without  hiero- 
glyphies.  It  was  found  in  te  circos 
of  Nero,  and  is  therefore  standiag  not 
iar  from  its  original  situation.  It  was 
brought  to  Rome  Jhy  Caligula  from 
Heliopolis.  Tlie  account  of  its  voyage 
is  given  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  the 
ship  which  carried  it  was  nearly  as  long 
as  the  left  side  of  the  port  of  Qstia. 
Soetouias  confirms  the  immeoee  mag* 
nitude  of  this  ship^  by  telling  us  that  it 
was  sunk  by  Claudins  to  form  the 
foundation  of  the  pier  which  be  con- 
structed at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  obelisk  previous  to  its  removal  stood 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  the  only  one  in 
Rome  which  was  found  in  its  original 
position,  which  of  course  accounts  km 
the  fact  that  it  is  still  entire.  As  stated 
above^  it  was  placed  on  the  present 
pedestal  in  1586  by  the  oelefaiated 
architect  Domenico  Fontana,  who  haa 
left  a  highly  uiteresting  account  of  the 
process.  No  less  tiuni  five  hundred 
plans  had  been  submitted  to  the  pope 
by  difierent  engineers  and  architecti, 
but  the  result  fully  justified  his  choice. 
Six  hundred  men,  140  horses,  and  46 
cranes  were  employed  in  the  removal. 
Fontana  calculated  the  weight  of  the 
mass  at  993,537  pounds ;  the  expense 
of  the  opeiarion  was  37,975  soudt ;  the 
value  of  the  machinery  and  matsrials, 
amounting  to  half  this  sum,  was  pre* 
sented  to  Fontana  by  the  {lope  as  a 
reward  for  his  successful  services.  The 
operation  is  described  at  length  by  the 
writers  of  the  time,  and  a  painting  re- 
presenting it  is  preserved  m  tlie  Vatican 
library.  Many  cnrioni  faeti  ooBnectsd 
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£r«m  tb«  graUDdto  Um  tofi  of  tfat  eioM 

ia  83  feat  9  ioebci. 

0lmiuk9/Si.  Jokn  Lmtmm,  the  Urg* 
eet  obeUsk  now  known,  enoted  in  IMS 
by  Fontaoa,  in  the  poutilicaAe  el  Siatut 
V.  It  if  of  red  gtanite,  broken  into 
three  pieces,  and  i«  covered  with  hiefo« 
glyphica^  It  waa  brought  from  Helio* 
polia  to  ALexandiia  by  ConatantiDe  the 
6re»t,  and  waa  remoTtd  to  Rome  by 
hia  aon  Conatantiu%  who  placed  it  on 
the  spina  of  the  Circus  Maximui.  It 
waa  conyeyed  from  Alexandria  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  in  a  vessel  of  300 
oaia,  and  waa  landed  three  miles  below 
Rome,  A.D.  357.  According  to  Cham* 
poUions  explanation  of  the  hierogly* 
pbios^  it  commemorates  the  Phamoh 
llioutmosis  III.,  the  Mxeris  of  the 
Greeks.  When  it  was  removed  by 
Sixtus  V.  it  was  lying  in  the  Circus 
Maxlraus,  broken  into  three  pieces.  In 
order  to  adapt  these  f^agmenta,  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
lower  part;  notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
still  the  loftiest  obelisk  in  IU>me.  The 
height  of  the  shaft,  without  the  Mrna* 
meiits  and  base,  is  105  feet  7  inches ; 
the  whole  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  is  149  feet  7  inches. 
The  sides  are  of  unequal  breadth :  two 
measure  9  feet  8^  inches;  the  other  two 
only  9  fwt :  one  of  thesU  sides  is  slightly 
convex.  The  weight  of  the  shaft  has 
been  estimated  at  445  tons. 

OMitk  of  ike  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
erected  by  Fontaoain  1589,  during  the 
liontifioate  of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of  red 
granite,  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  obelisks 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  it 
stood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  where,  according  to  Cham* 
poll  ton,  it  was  erected  by  one  of  the 
two  brothers  Maudouci  and  Susirei, 
who  reigned  before  Rbamses  II. :  this 
carries  us  back  at  once  to  the  days  of 
Moses.  It  was  removed  io  Rome  by 
Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximusu 
It  had  idilm  from  iU  pedestal  in  the 
time  of  Valentinian,  and  remained 
buried  in  the  earth  and  broken  int 


wit^  tlM  pneesa  art  sniSaoed :  the 
cceemoay  waa  pnoeded  by  tfaacalebta* 
tian  of  high  mass  in  St.  Fetsr^s;  the 
pope  pnmonneed  a  solemn  benedietion 
an  FMitaaa  and  the  workmen ;  and  it 
waa  ordflNd  that  no  one  should  speak 
dhiriDg  the  opeiation  on  pain  of  death. 
Jt  is  atated,  howerer,  that  tha  process 
would  have  faikd  irom  the  tension  of 
the  iwpes,  if  oue  of  the  Bresca  family 
bad  not  broken  through  the  order  by 
calling  upon  the  workmen  to  wet  the 
ropes«  'Hie  common  story  of  English 
travMlen  atfribufes  this  suggestion  to 
an  Knglish  sailor,  but  there  are  no 
gfounds  whatever  for  the  statement. 
The  Bresca  family  indeed  still  possess 
ll>e  privUege  of  supplying  the  pope's 
chapel  with  palm-leaves  on  Palm  Sun* 
day,  which  Sixtus  V.  granted  them 
for  the  service  ^  their  ancestor  on  this 
occasion.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  ex- 
clusive of  all  tbc  omameuts,  is  83  leet 
2  in^bes;  the  height  of  the  whole  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  bronae 
cross  is  132  leet  finches;  the  breadth 
of  the  base  is  8  feet  10  inches.  The 
cross  at  the  top  was  renewed  in  1740, 
when  some  r^cs  of  the  true  cross  w»e 
deposited  in  it  The  following  is  the 
dedicatioQ  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius* 
whii^  is  still  visible  on  two  sides  of  the 
pedeatal  :-^pivo,  cabs,  divi  ,  ivlii  .  f. 

AVGVSTO  .  TI.    CABS.  DIVI  .  AVG.  F.  SA- 

OMTif .  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a 
line  dmwB  from  the  centre  of  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's  through  the  great  doer 
passes  about  eleven  feet  to  the  south  of 
the  obelisk. 

Obeli^of  S.  Maria  Maggiwt,  erected 
in  1587  by  Fontaoa,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Sixtus  V.  It  is  of  red  granite, 
tttoken  in  three  or  four  places,  and  is 
without  hieroglyphics.  It  was  one  of 
a  pair  of  obeliriiLs  wbich  originally 
flanked  the  entomce  to  the  maiuoieum 
of  Augustus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Claudius,  a.d.  57.  The  present  one 
was  disinterred  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the  other 
was  placed  on  the  Monte  Cavallo  by 
Pius  yi.  The  height  of  this  obelisk, 
without  the  ornaments  and  base,  is  48 
feet  4  mchfli;  the  height  of  the  whc^ 
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1711  by  OmMDt  XL  It  u  n  .small 
obelidc  of  Sgyntian  gnaite,  with  hiero- 
glyphics, evidently  the  fcllovr  of  the 
preceding  one,  and  found  in  the  same 
place*  It  ttaiids  in  the  midst  ef  the 
fountain  of  the  Piazsa,  to  which  it  was 
removed  by  Clement  XI.  from  ita  situ- 
ation in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Mahuteo, 
where  it  had  been  erected  by  Paal  V. 
Its  height  without  the  base  is  about  17 
feet;  ti^e  height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  top  is  about  47  feet. 

06e/w*  of  the  Monfe  CawnUo,  erected 
in  1786  by  Antinorij'in  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  VI.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with- 
out hieroglyphics,  and  is  broken  into 
two  or  three  pieces.  It  formerly  stood 
in  front  of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
being  the  fellow  of  that  in  front  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  was  consequently 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d. 
57.  The  height  of  the  shaft,  without 
the  base  or  ornaments,  is  45  feet;  the 
height  of  the  whole  from  the  ground  to 
the  summit  is  about  95  feet.  At  the 
sides  of  this  obelisk  stand  the  colossal 
equestrian  group  which  have  been  called 
Castor  and  Pollux  by  recent  antiquaries. 
They  are  undoubtedly  of  Grecian  work- 
manship, and  if  we  could  believe  the 
Latin  inscription  on  the  pedestals,  they 
are  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 
But  as  they  were  found  in  the  Batiis  of 
Constantine,  there  is  good  reason  fmr 
suspicion  in  regard  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  inscriptions ;  for  the  statues  are 
evidently  seven  centuries  older  than 
the  age  of  Constantine,  and  no  inscrip- 
tions of  that  time  can  be  worth  much 
as  authorities.  Canova  entertained  no 
doubt  of  their  Greek  origin,  and  ad- 
mired their  fine  anatomy  and  action. 
They  were  restored  and  placed  as  we 
now  see  them  by  Antinon,  in  the  time 
of  Pius  VI.,  but  they  are  evidendy  not 
in  their  relative  positions,  for  the  action 
of  both  the  men  and  horses  shows  that 
they  were  not  originally  side  by  side, 
but  very  nearly  face  to  ftw^e. 

Gbeiisk  iff  the  TrirntH  (h^Mmti^mcttd 
in  1789  by  Antinori,  during  iStie  ponti* 
ficate  of  Pius  VI.,  an  ob^isk  bf  ted 
granite,  with  hteroglyptiks.  'It-fdroterly 
stood  in  the  cirtiUi  of  SaUstit  ;^  tftkd^ae- 
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three  pieoHMntil  1567,  when  Sixtos  V. 
removed  it  to  its  present  position.  The 
height  of  the  shaft,  without  t>ase  or 
ornaments,  is  78  feet ;  the  entire  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
is  about  116  feet.  On  the  side  fronting 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  is  the  following 
inscription,  showing  that  Augtistus  re* 
newed  the  dedication  to  the  Sun: — 

IMP.  CAE8.  DIVI  .  p.  AYGVSTVS  .  PON- 
TIPEX  .  HAXIMV8  .  IMP.  XII.  COS  .  XI. 
THIB  .  POT  .  XIV  .  AEGVPTO  .  IN.  POTBS- 
TATSH  .  POPVLI  .  ROMANI  .  REDACTA. 
sou  .  DONYH  .  DBDIT. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  erected 
in  1651  by  Bernini,  in  the  midst  of  his 
great  fountain,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  X.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  Pamphiliaii  Obelisk,  in  honour  of 
the  pope^s  family  name.  It  is  of  red 
granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
is  broken  into  five  pieces.  It  was  found 
in  the  circus  of  Romulus,  the  son  of 
Maxentius,  and  from  the  style  of  the 
hieroglyphics  is  now  supposed  to  be  a 
Roman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  was  made,  however,  the  subject  of  a 
long  and  elaborate  dissertation  by  Fa- 
ther Kircher,  who  endeavoured  to  show 
that  it  was  one  of  the  obelisks  of  Helio- 
polis,  but  this  conjecture  has  been  ex* 
ploded  by  the  modem  discoveries.  In 
its  present  position  it  stands  on  a  rock 
about  40  feet  high.  The  height  of  the 
shaft  without  the  base  is  51  feet. 

Obelisk  o/the  S,  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 
erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  in  the  ponti* 
ficate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  is  a  small 
obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  with  hiero- 
glyphics, supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
a  pair  which  stood  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  Isis  and  Seiapis  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, whose  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
gardens  of  the  Dominican  convent. 
Both  these  obelisks  were  found  here  in 
1665 :  one  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
Pantheon ;  the  other,  the  one  now  be- 
fore us,  was  placed  by  Bernini  in  the 
worst  taste  on  the  t>ack  of  a  marble 
^ephant,  the  work  of  Ercole  Ferrata. 
Its  height  without  the  base  is  about  17 
feet ;  the  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit  is  about  39  feet. 

Obtlisk  if  #As  PanffteoA,  erected  in 
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Qonkng  to  ChmnpoBwDt  interpratatiim 
of  the  hieroglyphics  was  erected  in 
hoDOw  of  Aotinoiu,  in  the  name  of 
HadiiaQ  and  Sabina.  The  height  of 
the  shaft,  without  the  base  and  orna- 
ments^ is  about  44  feet;  the  height  of 
the  whole  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  cross  is  99  feet  11  inches. 

Obelisk  of  MoMie  Citono,  erected  in 
1792  by  Antinori,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.,  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  broken 
into  five  pieces.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  monuments: 
it  has  been  illustrated  with  great 
learning,  and  has-been  admired  by 
all  artists  from  the  time  of  Winc- 
kelmann,  for  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  the  hieroglyphics  which  remain. 
According  to  die  explanations  of  Cham- 
polliou,  these  hieroglyphics  signify  that 
it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Psamme- 
ticus  I.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  from 
Heliopolis  by  Augustus,  and  placed  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  where,  as  we 
learn  from  the  well-knoum  description 
of  Pliny,  it  was  used  for  a  meridian. 
It  was  first  discovered,  buried  under  the 
soil  behind  the  church  of  S.  Lorenso  in 
Locina,  in  the  time  of  Julius  IL,  but 
was  not  removed  until  the  time  of 
Pius  VI.,  when  it  was  dug  out  by  Za- 
baglia,  and  erected  in  its  present  posi- 
tion by  Antinori.  The  fragment  of  the 
Aurelian  column  which  was  found  near 
it  was  taken  to  repair  it,  and  to  form 
the  base.  The  height  of  the  shaft  with- 
out the  base  and  ornaments  is  71  feet 
6  inches;  the  height  of  the  whole,  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  bronze 
globe,  is  110  feet. 

Obelisk  of  Monie  Pindoy  sometimes 
called  della  Passeggiata,  in  front  of  the 
Villa  Medici,  erected  in  1324,  bv 
Pius  VII«,  a  small  granite  obelisk,  with 
hieroglyphics,  found  near  the  church 
ctf  Safi^  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  on  the 
supposed  site  oi  the  circus  of  Helioga- 
balus.  The  height  of  the  shaft  without 
the  baie  is  30  feet;  the  height  of  the 
whole  from  the  ground  to  the  summit 
is  56  feet  7  inches. 

Obdiak  rftk£  FiUa  MaHei^—K  mero 
ixagnioit  .of  the    upper  part   of  aQ 


ancioit  obelisk,  with  iMWglypbica, 
mounted  on  a  modem  pedestal.  It  is 
hardly  worthy  of  being  classed  with 
the  other  obelisks  of  Rome. 

Buildings  op  the  Middle  Aoes, 
House  of  Rienziy  called  by  the  people 
the  Ho^  of  Pilate,  and  formerly  de- 
scribed as  the  Torre  di  Mansone,  a 
singular  brick  building  of  two  stories, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vicolo  della  Fonta^ 
nella,  near  the  Temple  of  Fortuna  Viri- 
lis,  and  nearly  opposite  the  north  side 
of  the  Ponte  Rotto.  This  strange  and 
incongruous  structure  is  covered  with 
fragments  of  columns  and  ancient  or- 
naments of  various  periods,  caprici* 
ously  thrown  together,  without  any 
regard  to  the  principles  of  taste  or 
architectural  umformity.  On  the  side 
fronting  the  V.  della  Fontanella  is  an 
arch,  supposed  to  have  been  once  a 
doorway,  over  which  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tion, which  has  given  rise  to  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  antiquarian  con- 
troversy. It  is  in  the  worst  style  of  the 
old  rhyming  verse,  of  which  the  five  last 
lines  may  be  quoted  as  an  example : 

"  Primus    d»  primis  magnus  Nicolaus  ab 
imis, 
Erexit  patrnm  decus  ob  renovare  snorum, 
Stat  IVitris  Crasceng  matoisqite  Theodora 

Hoc  ciilmeu  clarum  care  de  pignere  gessit 
Davidi  Tribuit  qui  Pater  exhibuit." 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  inscription  are 
numerous  initial  letters,  which  would 
be  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  any  but 
a  Roman  antiquary;  the  Padre  Ga- 
brini,  however,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  they  represent  the  titles  of  Riensi, 
the  last  of  the  Roman  tribunes :  the 
following  explanation  of  a  part  of  them 
may  be  received  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole  : — n.  t.  s.  c.  l.  ?.  t.  f.  g.  b.  s. 

NIC.    D.    O.    T.   D.   D.     F.     S.        NicolauSy 

TribunuSf  SevermSy  Clemens^  Laurenti 
C Liberator  f),  P.  (Patriaf),  Teutho- 
nwt,  FiliuSy  GabrinuSf  Ronut,  Servator, 
Nicolaus,  deditfdomum,  totamy  Davidi, 
Dilecto,  Filio,  suo.  This  conjecture  as- 
sumes that  the  long  Latin  inscription 
refers  also  to  Rienzi  and  to  the  bequest 
of  the  house  to  his  son  David.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  ingeu' 
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or  itnaginallofi  of  the  antiqtittry,  it  it 
certain  that  thii  pompoui  phinueologjr 
oonresponds  #i&  tlie  titles  assmned  by 
Rienu  in  his  official  acts.  In  that  ex- 
traordinary document,  dated  from  the 
Piazza  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Aug.  1, 
1347,  citing  Che  empetors  and  electors 
to  appear  befofe  him,  which  «rill  be 
fbund  quoted  by  Zeferino  Re,  in  his 
ourious  work  'La  Vita  di  Cola  di 
Rienzo,'  published  at  Fori)  in  1828, 
the  Tribune  styles  himself  <<  Nicola 
severo  e  eUmenfe^  lAerator  di  Roma^ 
zelatare  deW  ttaliUf  atnafwrt  delmtmdo 
interOf  Tribuno  mtguito.^^  On  the 
architrave  of  one  of  the  windows  is  the 
following  inscription,  ascribed  by  the 
antiquaries     to     Petrarch :  —  adsv  . 

SOMAN  IS  .  ORANDIS  .   HONOB  .  POFVLIS. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  true 
meaning  of  these  inscriptions  can  ever 
be  much  more  than  a  mere  matter  of 
oonjecttire ;  and  it  would  be  an  utiprofit> 
able  task  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
state  that  recent  antiquaries  consider 
the  architecture  to  belong  to  the  eleventh 
century,  and  gather  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Nicholas,  son  of  Crescentius 
and  Theodora,  fortified  the  house  and 
gave  it  to  David  his  son;  that  this 
Crescentius  was  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated patrician  who  roused  the  people 
against  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  and 
that  the  building  may  have  been  in- 
habited by  Rienzi  three  centuries  later 
(1347).  Other  writers  suppose  that  it 
was  destroyed  in  1313  by  Arlotto  degli 
Stefaneschi,  and  rebuilt  by  Rienzi  in 
its  present  form.  The  popular  tradi. 
tion  is  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  interest  of  the 
building  is  entirely  derived  from  its 
presumed  connection  with  the  "  Spirto 

Smtil'*  of  Petrarch,  to  whom  Childe 
arold  has  given  additional   immor- 
tality : 

"  Then  torn  we  to  her  latest  trihune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  flriend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy— 
Rienzi  1  last  of  Romans  1    While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  fortii  a 

leaf, 
Evm  i»r  thy  tomb  a  gariaad  let  it  b^- 


The  fomni's  obanpiOB,  Mid  flie  yaople^s 
chief— 

Her  new-born  Numa  thou — with  reign,  alas  I 

too  brief." 
The  style  of  the  building  and  its  deco- 
rations marks  the  period  wheil  art  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  the  strange  col- 
lection of  ornaments  and  fragments  of 
antiquity  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  taste  and  cha- 
racter of  "  the  last  of  the  Roman  Tri- 
bunes." 

Tor  de"  Conti,  a  huge  brick  tower  at 
the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  near  the  Piazza 
delle  Carette,  built  in  1216  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  of  the  Conti  family,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  no  doubt 
formed,  like  the  other  towers  of  the  same 
kind  which  may  still  be  traced,  a  place 
of  safety  in  which  the  popes  might 
fortify  themselves  against  their  powerful 
nobles.     It  was  injured  by  the  earth- 

3uake  of  1348,  and  was  partly  pulled 
own  a  few  years  afterwards  by  Ur- 
ban Vni.  The  ciceroni  absurdly  give 
it  the  name  of  Trajan's  Tower. 

Torre  ddU  Milixie.  on  the  Quirinal, 
at  the  head  of  the  via  Magnanapoli, 
and  within  the  grounds  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  This  is 
another  large  brick  tower,  called  by  the 
ciceroni  the  Tower  of  Nero,  and  pointed 
oat  to  unsuspecting  travellers  as  the 
place  from  which  Nero  beheld  tiie  fire 
of  Rome.  We  know  from  Tacitus  that 
the  emperor  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  the  city  from  the  Esquiline,  and  the 
construction  of  this  building  shows  that 
it  is  of  later  date  than  the  Tor  de* 
Conti.  It  is  attributed  by  the  older 
anti(juaries  to  Boniface  VIII.  (1303), 
and  IS  said  by  Biondo  to  stand  on  the 
barracks  in  which  the  troops  of  Trajan 
were  quartered. 

Fountains  and  Piazzb. 
Fontana  Pao/ina,  on  the  Janiculuno, 
the  most  abundant,  and  perhaps  the 
moat  imposing,  of  all  the  Roman  foun- 
tains. It  was  constructed  by  Paul  V. 
in  1612,  from  the  designs  of  Fontaoa, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  both  their  names  are  com- 
memorated in  that  of  the  fountain. 
The  ekvation  of  the  fountain  ia  an  inai- 
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tsHon  of  Ihe  gkble  of  a  cimtcli :  HIim 
six  Ionic  oolumna  of  red  granite,  taken 
from  the  Forum  of  Nerra.  Between  the 
cohimae  are  fi^e  nichee,  three  large  and 
two  small.  In  the  three  large  ooes  three 
cascades  fall  into  an  immense  basin, 
^k1  in  the  two  small  niches  are  two 
dragons,  part  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  tibe  pope,  each  of  which  pours  out  a 
stream  <^  water  into  the  same  basin :  the 
water  is  supplied  from  the  lake  of  Brac- 
ciaooy  by  the  aqueduct  called  the 
Acqaa  Faola.  The  style  of  the  foun- 
tain u  not  in  the  best  taste,  but  the 
eflfect  of  the  water  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. The  view  from  this  fountain 
over  the  whole  of  Rome  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  imagi- 
nable. 

Fontana  del  TVitom,  or  ihe  Barberini 
Fountain,  in  the  Piazai  Barberini,  the 
presamed  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flora. 
It  is  composed  of  four  dolphins,  sup- 
porting a  urge  open  shell,  upon  which 
sits  a  Triton,  who  blows  up  the  water 
tbnragh  a  shell  to  a  great  height.  It  is 
the  work  of  Bernini,  and  is  much 
praised  by  hu  admirers. 

Ftmtana  dtUe  Tartantehe,  in  the 
Piasza  Mattei,  so  called  from  the  four 
tortoises  which  ornament  it.  li  has  four 
bronse  youthful  figuras  in  very  graceful 
attitudtt;  one  supports  a  vase,  from 
which  the  water  flows  into  the  basin. 
The  design  is  by  Giacomo  della  Porta ; 
the  figures  are  by  Taddeo  Landini. 

Fmiama  di  TWvi,  the  largest  and  per- 
hap  most  oelcbrated  fountain  in  Rome. 
It  iflsoes  from  ihe  base  of  the  immense 
Palacio  Conti,  built  by  Clement  XII. 
rCorsitti)  in  1735,  f^om  the  designs  of 
Niccold  Salvi.  The  water  is  miuie  to 
fall  over  artificial  rocks;  above  which 
in  a  large  niche  in  the  centre  of  the 
facade  b  a  colossal  figure  of  Neptune, 
standing  in  his  car  drawn  by  horses  and 
attended  by  tritons.  It  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  very  question* 
able  taste  of  this  design  would  escape 
the  criticism  of  FfMtsyth :  he  calls  it 
**  anoHier  pompous  confiision  of  fable 
ahd  fkct,  gods  and  ediles,  aqueducts  and 
sea  monslen;  but  the  rock^wwk  is 
grmd^  proportioned  to  the  stream  of 


watar,  and  a  fit  baaamml  fcft  such 
archtteetm»  as  a  Caslel  d*aoqua  ra« 
quired,  not  for  the  frittocd  Cormthiau 
which  we  find  there.''  The  TritoM^ 
horses,  ftc,  and  other  figures  of  the 
fooutain,  are  by  Pietro  Bracoi.  The 
facade  of  the  palace  has  four  oolumni 
and  six  pilasters  of  travertine,  of  tha 
Corinthian  onler;  between  the  colnmat 
are  statues  of  Salubrity  and  Abandance, 
sculptured  by  Filippo  Valle;  abov* 
them  are  two  bas-relids,  one  by  Andita 
Bergondi,  representing  Marcus  Agrippa, 
who  brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into  Roma, 
the  other  by  Giovanni  Grossi,  rsprs* 
seating  the  young  virgin  who  pointed 
out  the  ipriBgs  to  the  soldiers  of  Agrnp- 
pa,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  mm 
aqueduct  (p.  320).  Between  the  pilas* 
ters  are  two  rows  of  windows.  The  whole 
is  surmounted  by  an  attic,  bearing  an 
inscription  in  honour  of  Clement  XII* 
This  fountain  is  the  spot  where  Coriane 
oame  to  meditate  by  moonlight,  when 
she  was  suddenly  surprised  by  seeing 
the  reflection  of  Oswald  in  the  water. 

Fowa/oins  6/  the  Piazza  Navetm^^ 
This  piassa  contains  three  fonntaina. 
Those  at  the  extremities  were  erected 
by  Gregory  XIII.  The  triten  holding 
a  dolphin  by  the  tail  is  by  Bernini; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  figures 
to  call  for  particular  notice.  The 
central  fountain,  which  supports  the 
obelisk  brought  from  the  circus  of  Ro- 
mulus, was  coQstructed  by  Bemiai  in 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X.  It  forms 
an  immense  circular  basin,  73  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  mass  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  to  which  are  chained  fovar  rivers 
gods,  representing  the  Danube,  the 
Ganges,  the  Nile,  and  the  Plate.  In 
grottoes  pierced  in  the  rock  are  placed 
a  sea-horse  on  one  side,  and  a  bon  on 
the  odier.  The  figures  and  the  design 
qS  the  whole  fountain  are  almost  below 
criticism ;  Forsyth  calls  it  <*  a  &ble  el 
.£sop  done  into  stone.**  The  Piaasa 
Navona  has  been  already  mentioned 
under  ^'Circus,**  as  representing  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Agtmalis^ 
or  Circus  Alexandri.  The  form  of  the 
circus  at  one  end  may  still  be  traced 
During  thai 
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dttted  tirioiB  a  ireek  for  the  anrawnieiit 
of  the  people,  when  the  appearance  of 
the  Piazza  Tecalb  the  ancient  Nau 
machia. 

Fimiana  deUaBarcacciaf  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  built  in  the  fonn  of  a  boat, 
from  which  it  deriTes  its  naune.  It  was 
designed  by  Bernini,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  this  fimn  by  tile  im- 
possibility  of  throwing  the  water  above 
the  level  of  the  boat.  It  has  little 
beauty  to  recommend  it,  but  is  skil- 
fully contrived,  under  the  chrcum- 
stances  which  controlled  the  artist  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  water.  The 
Piazza  di  Spagna  is  more  celebrated 
for  the  magnificent  staircase  of  traver- 
tine leading  to  the  Trinitit  de'  Monti, 
begun  by  Innocent  XIII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Alessandro  Specchi,  and 
finished  by  Francesco  de  Sanctis  in  the 
pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII. 

Foatana  deif  Aequo  Felice^  called 
also  the  Fountain  of  Moses  and  the 
Fontitna  de  Termini,  near  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian.  Under  the  former  name  it 
has  been  celebrated  by  Tasso  in  some 
of  his  finest  Rime.  This  fountain  was 
designed  by  Domenico  Fontana.  It 
has  three  niches.  In  die  central  one  is 
a  colossal  statue  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock,  by  Protpero  da  Brescia,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  ridi- 
cule excited  by  his  performance.  In 
the  side  niches  are  figures  of  Aaron,  by 
Gio-battistadella  Porta,  and  of  Gideon, 
by  Flaminio  Vacca.  The  fountain  was 
formerly  adorned  by  four  lions:  the 
two  which  remain  are  modem  works 
in  white  marble ;  the  others,  of  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  have  recently  been 
removed  to  the  Egyptian  museum  in 
the  Vatican.  They  were  found  in 
front  of  the  Pantheon. 

Founiaint  in  the  Piazza  of  St.  Pe- 
ters.— These  magnificent  but  simple 
vases  are  perhaps  better  calculated  to 
give  general  pleasure  than  any  other 
fountains  in  Rome.  They  were  designed 
by  Carlo  Maderno.  The  water  is 
thrown  up  to  a  height  of  about  9  feet, 
and  falls  back  into  a  basin  of  oriental 
flrranite,  15  feet  in  diameter;  it  runs 
the  sides  of  this  into  an  octagonal 


basin  of  travertine,  about  38  feet  in 
diameter,  forming  a  mass  of  spray  upon 
which  the  morning  sun  paints  tiie  most 
beautiful  rainbows.  The  height  of  the 
jet  above  the  pavement  of  the  piazza  is 
64  feet. 

Fountains  of  the  Famese  Paiace.' — 
Like  the  fountains  in  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's,  these  are  simple  jets  falling 
into  magnificent  basins  of  Egjrptian  gra- 
nite, found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Fountain  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  placed 
opposite  the  ViaGiulia,  near  the  bridge 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This 
pretty  fountain  was  constructed  by 
Paul  v.,  from  the  designs  of  Fontana, 
It  is  formed  of  two  Ionic  columns, 
sustaining  an  attic.  From  an  aperture 
in  the  large  niche  the  water  falls  in  a 
solid  body  into  a  basin  below.  The 
design  is  simple,  and  free  from  the 
afiectation  which  marks  so  many  of  the 
other  fountains. 

Fontana  del  CampidogUOf  at  the  foot 
of  the  double  staircase  leading  to  the 
palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  Capitol. 
It  was  constructed  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is 
ornamented  with  three  ancient  statues. 
That  in  the  centre  is  a  sittuig  figure  of 
Minerva,  in  Parian  marble,  draped  with 
porphyry  :  it  was  found  at  Cora.  The 
colossal  recumbent  figures  at  the  side 
are  of  Grecian  marble,  representing  the 
Nile  and  the  Tiber.  They  were  found 
in  the  Colonna  Grardens,  and  are  referred 
by  Nibby  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines. 

Fountain  of  the  Monte  CavaUo,  con- 
structed by  Pius  VII.,  a  simple  but 
pretty  jet,  flowing  firom  a  noble  basin  of 
grey  oriental  .{pnnite,  25  feet  in  dia- 
meter, which  was  found  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  brought  to  the  Monte 
Cavallo  by  Pius  VII.,  to  complete  the 
decorations  of  the  piazza. 

Piazze.  — -  The  P.  di  Spagna,  P. 
Navona,  P.  del  Popolo,  and  all  the 
great  squares  in  front  of  the  principal 
churches,  are  sufficientiy  described  in 
the  accounts  of  the  monuments  or 
public  buildings  from  which  tliey  de- 
rive their  names.  The  only  one  which 
remains  to  be  noticed  is  ttte  least  at- 
tractive^ though  not  the  least  celebrated 
of  them  aU,  the 
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tfatm  are  Tcry  iritty  and  fiillf  maintMa 
the  character  of  hie  feUov-citiaeoe  for 
■atincal  epigrams  and  rqiartee.  When 
Menoianti  wai  made  a  caidinal,  Pm* 
quin  declared  that  it  wae  a  very  iNKi|ier 
appointment^  for  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Tower  of  Babel,  <<  U 
Torre  di  Babel/'  required  an  inter* 
preter.  On  the  risit  of  the  emperor 
Frantfb  to  Rone,  the  following  ap- 
peared :^«  Gaittdmm  urhit,  Fiehu  pre- 
vindarttm^  Riam  wmndL^  During  a  bttd 
harveit  in  the  time  of  Pins  VI.,  when 
the  pagnotta,  or  loaf  of  two  bajoochi, 
had  decreaied  coneiderably  in  tiie,  the 
paaeion  of  the  pope  for  the  inicriptiim 
which  records  hia  munificence  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  ttatnee  in  the  Vatican, 
was  satirized  by  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  these  little  rolb,  with  the  inscriptioii, 
'<  MuHiJiceniid  Pii  Sexti:'  The  pro* 
ccedings  of  Pins  W.  were  frequently 
treated  by  Pasquin  with  considerable 
severity.  When  the  sacristy  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's was  completed,  the  following^  in- 
scription was  placeil  over  the  principal 
door  :^"  Quod  ad  TtmpU  Fatieam  or* 
namenhtm  publica  veto  Jh^iiabantf 
Pius  FL  fecit;'  &c  Pasquin's  reply 
was  as  IbUows :— > 


Piaxmi  dd  Ptuqmma^  chm  to  the 

entrance  of  the  Braschi  Palace,  near 
the  Piassa  Navona.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  well-known  torso  called  the 
9tatue  of  PoMqmn,  a  mutilated  fragment 
of  an  ancient  statue  found  here  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  considered  by 
Maffei  to  represent  Ajax  supporting 
Menelaus.  Notwithstanding  the  in- 
juries it  has  sustained,  enough  remains 
to  justify  the  admiration  it  has  received 
from  artists.  Bandinucci,  in  his  life 
of  Bernini,  tells  us  that  it  was  consi- 
dered by  that  sculptor  one  of  the  finest 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Rome.  It  de- 
rives its  modem  name  from  the  tailor 
Pasquin,  who  kept  a  shop  opposite, 
which  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
gossips  of  the  city,  amd  from  which 
their  satirical  witticbms  on  the  man- 
ners and  follies  of  the  day  obtained  a 
ready  circulation.  The  ^me  of  Pas- 
quin is  perpetuated  in  the  term  pa»- 
quinade,  and  has  thus  become  European ; 
but  Rome  is  the  only  place  in  which 
he  flourishes.  The  statue  of  Marforio, 
which  formerly  stood  near  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  was  made  the  ve- 
hicle for  replying  to  the  attacks  of 
Pasquin,  and  for  many  year*  they  kept 
up  a  constant  fire  of  wit  and  repartee. 
VThen  Marforio  was  removed  to  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol,  the  pope  wished 
to  remove  Pasquin  also ;  but  the  Duke 
di  Braschi,  to  whom  he  belongs,  would 
not  permit  it.  Adrian  VI.  attempted 
to  arrest  his  career  by  ordering  the 
statue  to  be  burnt  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber;  but  one  of  the  po^'s  friends, 
Lodovico  Suessano,  saved  him,  by  sug- 
gesting that  his  ashes  would  turn  into 
ft'ogs,  and  croak  more  terribly  than 
before.  It  is  said  that  his  owner  is 
compelled  to  pay  a  fine  whenever  he  is 
found  guilty  of  exhibiting  any  scan- 
dalous placards.  The  modern  RomRns 
seem  to  regard  Pasquin  as  part  of  their 
social  system :  in  the  absence  of  a  free 
press,  he  has  become  in  some  measure 
the  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  upon  which  he 
does  not  pronounce  judgment.  Some 
of  his  sayings  are  extremely  broad  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Rome,  but  many  of 


"  Pnblieal  mentiris;  Noupablieavotrnfliero, 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vota  faera  tui." 

Canova  exhibited  his  draped  figure 
of  Italy  for  the  monument  of  Alfieri, 
during  the  French  invasion;  Pasquin 
immediately  exhibited  this  criticism  :— 

"  Questa  volta  Cnnova  1'  ha  sbagliato. 
Ha  r  Italia  Testito.  ed  e  spogliata." 

Soon  after  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  had 
been  put  in  force,  the  city  waa  deso- 
lated by  a  severe  storm,  upon  which 
Pasquin  did  not  spare  the  emperor  i — 

"  L'Altissimo  in  sii,  ci  maoda  la  tmnpesta, 
L'Altiaeimo  qua  gift,  ct  toglia  quel  che 

restii. 
E  ihi  le  Due  Altissimi. 
Stiamo  no!  maliasUni."' 

His  satires  frequently  consist  of  dia- 
logues, of  which  the  following  are  fair 
examples : — 

"  I  FraiiMsi  son'  tutti  ladri, 

Non  ttttti— ma  Buonaparie." 

On  the  marriage  of  a  young  Ror 
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Piisqttin  gave  the  foUoinii§»  advice  :— 
<*  Csve,  GBfor,  im  /«a  ileeui  RupvhUen 
fiatr  Oil  tbe  next  day  the  man  re- 
plied, ^  C«Mr  imptroil''  PaMfiuD, 
uewerer,  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
anewered,  '*  Ergo  cvromabiiur,''  His 
diitieh  on  the  appointment  of  Ifelste- 
nifM  and  his  two  aucoetsors,  as  libnt- 
rtans  of  the  Yaticanf  is  historically  in^ 
teiesting.  Holatenius  had  abjured  Pro- 
testantisni,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Ijso  Allatius,  a  Cfaian,  who 
was  in  torn  succeeded  by  a  Syrian, 
firode  Asaemaoi.  Paaquin  noticed  these 
•rents  in  the  following  lines  i-^ 

*<Pnefuith»reticii».  Post  hunc,  sdiiBmaticus. 
Atnuac 
Tutca  praeest.    Petri  blibUotheca,  vftle  I" 


Another  remarkable  saying  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  bull 
of  Urban  VIII.,  excommunicating  all 
persons  who  took  snuff  in  the  chur^ifis 
of  Seville.  On  the  pnbHeation  of  this 
decree  Pasquin  appropriately  quoted 
the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  '^  Wilt 
thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro? 
and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  f 
OmtrafaUum^  quod  vento  rapitur,  os- 
tencUs  potentiam  tuam,  et  ttipubm  iiooam 
pertequerU  f 

Basilicas. 

There  are  seven  Basilicas  in  Rome ; 
four  within  the  walls — St.  Peter's,  St. 
John  Lateran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
and  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme ; 
and  three  beyond  tbe  walls — San  Paolo, 
San  Lorenso,  and  San  SebAstiano.  Tbe 
first  churches  of  the  early  Christians 
wece  undoubtedly  those  edifices  which 
had  served  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  empire  as  the  seats  of  tbe  public 
tribunals,  or  courts  of  justice,  under  the 
general  name  of  Basihcee.  On  the  es- 
tablishment  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
first  churches  which  were  erected  ex- 
pressly for  the  new  worship  appear  to 
nave  been  built  on  the  plan  of  these 
pre-existing  edifices,  probably  on  their 
very  sites.  Their  design  was  at  once 
simple  and  grand  t  the- form  was  oblong, 
consi4tingof  anave  and  two  side  aisles, 


wliioh  wef»  s^iMatai  frwn  Ite  mett 
by  a  simple  Ime  of  oolun^ns;  arches 
sprang  from  these  column^  tupperting 
the  high  walls  which  suttainid  the 
w.ooden  roof.  The  walk  above  the 
arches  were  pierced'  witii  wi|EKlowa»  by 
which  the  whole  building  waa  lighted. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  &e  case  of  St 
ApoUinare  in  Classe,  at  Raveiwa,  the 
tribune,  or  abui,  W9ff  eaised  abere  tbe 
level  of  the  church*  and  covered  with 
mosaics.  Externally  there  waa  a  square 
building  in  front,  called  the  quadri- 
porticue,  having  a  colonnade  round 
each  side  of  the  square.  The  Roman 
basilioas  have  undergone  numerous  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  in  modem  timet, 
and  many  of  them  have  lost  their  cha- 
racteristic features;  but  they  stUl  re> 
tain  their  ancient  rank  as  metropolitan 
churches^  and  have  other  parishes  sub- 
ordinate to  them.  The  old  St  Peters 
had  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  basilica ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  present  building 
preserves  its  title,  although  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  original  construction  have 
disappeared.  We  shall  therefore  com- 
mence our  description  of  the  churches 
with  this  most  magnificent  of  Christian 
temples,  which  our  great  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  designates  as  "  the  most  glo- 
rious structure  that  ever  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  Religion.'* 

1.  St.  Petbb*s.^-As  early  as  a.d.  dO, 
St.  Anacletus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
bad  received  ordination  from  St  Peter 
himself,  erected  an  oratory  on  the  site 
of  the  present  structure,  to  mark  tbe^qpot 
where  the  Apostle,  after  his  crucifixion 
on  the  site  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montinrio, 
was  interred,  and  where  so  many  of 
the  early  Christians  bad  suflbred  mar- 
tyrdom. In  306,  Constantine  the  Great 
built  a  basilica  on  the  spot,  which  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  be  the  great  at- 
traction of  the  Christian  world.  The 
front  of  this  basilica  may  be  seen  in 
Raphael's  celebrated  fresco,  represent- 
ing the  Incendio  del  Borgo;  and  the 
interior  is  introduced  in  the  ether  fresco^ 
representing  the  coronation  of  Charle* 
magne.  In  the  time  of  Nicholas  V. 
(1450)  it  bad  falleo  into  ruin,  ^ad  that 
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noKe  exIwtiTe  bttUdin^  on  the  pUns 
•f  Bezn^rdina   RotpeUini    and  Leon 
BattUta  Alberti^  when  the  progress  of 
the  worlds  was  arrested  by  his  death. 
Paul  II.  coptipued  the  d^ign;  bul  it 
was  advancing  Tery  slowly  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Jo&ns  ]!.»  who  detenoiued, 
with  hiaaecustomed  energy,  to  resume 
^e  workif  on  a  systematic  plan^  Vasari 
tells  us  that  he  was  animated  to  the 
task  by  the  design  for  bis  tomb,  which 
Michael  Angelo  had  just  completed. 
He  accordingly  securea  the  assistance 
of  Bramante,  who  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties in  1503>  and  began  by  pulling 
down  half  the  walls  which  had  been 
erected  by  his  predecessors.    His  plan 
was  a  L&ika  cross,  with  a  portico  of  six 
eolunms^  and  an  immense  cupola  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  supported 
on  four  colossal  pillars.    In  lAOiS  Ju- 
lius IL  laid  the  foundation  of  Bra- 
maote's   building,    under    the   pillar 
agaiq^  which  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica 
now  stands.     The  four  pillars,  and  the 
arches  which  spring  from  them,  were 
the  only  parts  completed  before  Bra- 
mantels  death  in  15H.    In  the  pre- 
vious y-es^  Julius  had  been  succeeded 
by  Leo.  X.    The  new  pontift'  appointed 
as  his   ^^chiteets  Giuliauo   Saiijg;allo, 
Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  BaphaeC  who 
has  left  some  very  interesting  letters 
relating  to  his  appointment     Sangallo 
however  died  in  ldl7,  and  Rafael 
was  carried  off  prematurely  in  1520. 
Raphael's  plan  may  be  seen  in  Serlio's 
work  np^n  archit^ture;  but  neither  he 
nor  his  colleagues  had  done  much  more 
than  invent  new  plans  and  strengthen 
the  four  pillars,  which  had  been  found 
too  weak  before  the  death  of  Bramaute. 
XiCO  then  employed  Baldaasare  Peruzzi, 
who  despairing  of  being  able  to  meet 
the  expense  of  Bcamante  s  plan,  changed 
the  design  from  a  Latin  to  a  Greek  cross. 
The  death  of  Lee  in  1521  checked  the 
progress  of  the  works,  and  his  two  im^ 
mediate  successors  were  unable  to  con- 
tribute ia  a^y  material  degree  towards 
the  execution  of  tiie  design,  so  that  Pe- 
ruzzi was  upable  to  do.  much  more  than 
erect  the  tribuijiei  which  was  completed 


during  the  ifigq  of  CltBoentyil.  Tht 
next  peps*  Paul  III.^  on  his  accession  ip 
1534,  employed  Antonio  Sangallo,  who 
returned  to  Btamante's  plan  of  a  lAtin 
cross,  and  altered  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole  building,  as  may  be  seen 
from  his  designs  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Viitican,  but  he  died  before  hn 
could  carry  any  of  them  into  eSetk, 
The  pope  appointed  Giulio  Romano 
as  his  snccessor;  but  here  again  the 
sanie  Vitality  occurred,  and  the  death 
of  that  estimable  artist  iu  the  same 
yeax  prevented  his  entering  on  the  en- 
gagement. The  work  was  then  com- 
mitted to  Michael  Angelo,  then  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  The  letter  conferring 
this  appointment  is  still  preserved.  The 
pope  gave  him  unlimited  authority  to 
alter,  or  pull  down,  or  remodel  the 
building,  precisely  on  his  own  plans. 
Paul  III.  died  in  1549,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Julius  III.,  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition from  contemporary  artists,  con- 
firmed the  appointment  of  Midiael  An- 
gelo.  Sevem  letters  are  in  existence, 
in  which  Ihe  illustrious  artist  describes 
the  annoyances  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected in  the  progress  of  his  task ;  and 
one  written  to  him  by  Vasari  is  well 
known,  in  which  he  advises  him  to 
'^  fly  from  the  ungrateful  Babylon,  which 
was  unable  to  appreciate  his  genius.'* 
Michael  Angelo  immediately  returned 
to  the  design  of  a  Greek  cross,  en- 
larged the  tribime  and  the  two  tran- 
septs, strengthened  the  piers  for  the 
second  time,  and  began  the  dome  on  a 

Slan  different  from  that  of  Bramante, 
eclaring  tibat  he  would  raise  the  Pan- 
theon in  the  air.  The  drum  of  the 
dome  was  completed  when  the  great 
artist  was  carried  off  by  death  in  1563, 
at  the  age  of  89.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  his  diome  consisted  in  being  double, 
a  plan  which  was  fortunately  adopted 
by  his  successors,  who  finished  it  on 
the  precise  plans  and  measurements 
which  he  had  himself  laid  down.  An- 
other part  of  his  design  was  to  build  a 
Corinthian  ia^de  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon,  which,  combined  with  the 
Greek  cross,  would  have  allowed  the 
whole  dome  to  have  been  visible  from 
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tbe  frmiU  Three  yean  after  his  death, 
in  lft66,  Pius  V.  appointed  Vignola 
and  Pirro  ligorio  as  his  successors, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  adhere  to  the 
plans  of  M.  Angelo  in  erery  parti- 
cular. Vignola  constructed  the  two 
lateral  cupolas,  but  neitlier  he  nor  his 
colleague  lived  to  complete  the  don^. 
This  honour  was  reserved  for  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  who  was  appointed  under 
Gregory  XIII. ;  he  brought  it  to  a 
successful  termination  in  1590,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  see  it  finished,  that  he  de- 
voted 100,000  gold  crowns  annually 
to  the  work,  and  employed  600  work- 
men upon  it  night  and  day.  When 
the  dome  was  finally  completed  it  was 
calculated  that  30,000  lbs.  weight  of 
iron  had  been  used  in  its  construction. 
Giacomo  della  Porta  continued  to  be 
employed  by  Clement  VIII.,  and 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome  with 
mosaics.  At  his  death,  in  1601,  the 
plan  of  Michael  Angelo  had  been  faith- 
fully executed  so  far  as  the  works  had 
then  advanced,  and  the  only  portions 
remaining  to  be  added  were  the  facade 
and  portico.  In  1606  Paul  V.  (Bor- 
ghese)  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  and 
being  desirous  of  seeing  the  whole 
building  completed  in  his  reign,  pulled 
down  all  that  was  then  standing  of  the 
old  basilica,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  new  front  in  1 608.  He  employed 
Carlo  Mademo,  the  nephew  of  Fontana, 
as  his  architect,  who  abandoned  the 
plan  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  returned 
to  the  Latin  cross,  as  originally  de- 
signed by  Bramante.  He  also  built 
the  facade,  which  all  critics  concur  in 
condemning  as  unsuitable  to  the  ori- 
ginal design.  Its  great  defect  is  the 
concealment  of  the  dome,  which  is  so 
much  hidden  by  the  front,  that  there  is 
no  point  of  the  piazza  from  which  it 
can  be  combined  in  its  full  proportions 
with  the  rest  of  the  fabric.  The  effect 
of  its  gigantic  size  is  therefore  lost,  and 
the  front,  instead  of  being  subservient 
to  the  dome,  is  made  to  appear  so  pro- 
minent, that  the  grandest  feature  of  the 
building  hardly  seems  to  belong  to 
it.     Notwithstanding  this  defect,  it  can 


scarcely  he  doubted  that  Haderno  has 
been  more  severely  criticised  than  he    t^ 
deserved.    The    curcumstances  which 
controlled  hi«  design  seem  to  have  been 
altogether  forgotten,  for  although  the 
heavy 'balconies  which   intersect    the 
columns  of  the  fa^de  liessen  the  effect 
and  size,  it  is  obvious  that  they  were 
necessary  for  the  papal  benediction,  and 
that  any  front  in  which  they  did  not 
form  an  essential  nart  would  have  been 
as  great  an  anomaly  as  the  balcony  in 
ouf  own  St.  PauVs,  where  it  is  not 
required.     The  judgment  of  Forsyth, 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  adopt 
without  reflection,  dwells  on  Mademo's 
works  with  a  harshness  of  criticism, 
strangely  in  contradiction  to  his  praise 
of  the  nave  and  vestibule.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  facade  is  faulty,  and  ill 
adapted  to-  the  dome;  but  an  English 
traveller  has  so  many  examples  of  bad 
architecture  at  home,  that  he  may  well 
pause  before  he  refuses  any  merit  to 
the  architect  of  such  a  work  as  the  nave 
of  St  Peter's.    The  nlan  of  the  Latin 
cross  was  not  a  novelty,  but  merely  a 
return  to  the  original  plan    of   Bra- 
mante r  a  pro(!eeding  rendered   neces- 
sary by  the  determination  of  the  pope 
to  include  that  portion  of  the  site  of 
the  old  basilica  which   had   become 
sacred  from  its  shrines,  and  which  had 
been  entirely  excluded  in  the  plan  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  nave  was  miisfaed 
in  1612;  the  fagade  and  portico  were 
finished  in  1614 ;  and  the  church  was 
dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.,  on  the  18th 
November,    1626.    Under    Alexander 
VII.,  in  1667,  Bernini  began  the  mar 
nificent  colonnade  which  surrounds  tl 
piazza.     Pius  VI.,  in  1780,  built  tL 
sacristy  from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Mr . 
chionni,  gilded  the  roof  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  placed  the  two  clocks  on  the 
facade.     From    the    first    fotrndation, 
therefore,  in  1450,  to  the  dedication  of 
the  fabric  by  Urban  VIII.,  the  build- 
ing occupied  a  period  of  176  years; 
and  if  we  include  in  the  calculation 
the  works  of  Pius  VI.,  we  shall  find 
that  it  required  three  centuries  and  a 
half  to  bring,  the  edifice  to  perfection, 
I  and  that  its  progress  during  tiiat  period 
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ezteiided  over  the  reignt'of  no  \tm  thsn 
ibity-three  popet.  The  ezpenfef  of  the 
wonci  were  to  great  that  both  Juliui  II. 
and  Leo  X.  resorted  to  the  sale  of  in- 
dolgenoes  for  the  |mrpoee  of  meeting 
them.  Hie  exce«  to  which  this  prac- 
tice wae  carried  i«  said,  both  by  Ca- 
tholic and  Protertant  writers,  to  have 
created  that  reaction  which  ended  in 
the  Reformation.  The  space  oovered 
by  the  buildings  of  St.  Peter's  is  said 
to  be  240,000  square  fwt ;  the  original 
plan  of  Bramante  would  have  covered 
350,000  square  feet,  or  about  8^  English 
acres. 

After  this  general  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  edifice,  we  shall  proceed  to 
the  details,  beginning  with  the 

Cohimade9, — It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  anythingso  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  front  of  the  basilica,  or  so  well 
contrived  to  conceal  the  buildings  on 
each  side  of  tiie  piazia,  as  these  noble 
atructures.  They  were  built  by  Bernini, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII. 
(1657-67),  and  are  generally  considered 
a«  his  masterpiece.  They  form  two 
semicircular  porticos,  59  feet  long  and 
6 1  ftet  high,  supported  by  four  rows  of 
oolumn%  arranged  so  as  to  leave  sufil- 
cient  room  between  the  inner  rows  for 
the  passage  of  two  carriages  abreast. 
The  number  of  columns  in  the  two 
porticos  is  284,  besides  64  pilasters. 
Ou  the  entablature  are  192  statues  of 
saints,  each  eleven  feet  in  height.  The 
whole  structure  and  the  statues  are  of 
travertine.  The  area  inclosed  by  these 
oolonnades  measures  in  its  greatest  dia- 
[^Vieter  777  English  feet.  The  colon- 
"Siades  terminate  in  two  covered  gatteriet, 
^'^  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad,  which 
'^mmunicate  with  the  vestibule  of  the 
'  Porl^co.  These  galleries  are  not  parallel 
to  each  other,  but  form  with  the  front 
an  irregular  square,  which  becomes 
broader  as  it  approaches  the  portico. 
This  arrangement  tends  considerably  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  building  when 
seen  from  the  extremity  of  the  piazza ; 
for  the  eye  is  quite  unable  to  appeciate 
the  great  distance  from  the  end  of  the 
colonnades  to  the  fa^de,  and  it  is  only 
by  walking  up  to  the  steps  that  the 


stranger  can  believe  that  there  Is  a  space 
of  296  feet  from  the  point  wtiere  tibe 
colonnades  terminate  to  the  portico  of 
the  basilica.  On  entering  thes9  galleries 
we  see  at  the  angles  of  the  first  flight  of 
steps  two  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  are  remarkable  as  the 
work  of  Mino  da  Fiesule. 

TKf  Facade  is  built  entirely  of  traver- 
tine, from  the  designs,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  of  Carlo  Mademo.  It  has 
three  stories  and  an  attic,  with  eight  co- 
lumns and  four  pilasters  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Bach  story  has  nine  windows, 
and  is  disfigured  by  the  heavy  balconies, 
from  which  the  pope  bestows  his  bene- 
dictions on  the  people  at  Easter.  The 
columns  are  8^  feet  in  diameter  and 
91  feet  high,  mcluding  the  capitals. 
On  the  attic  are  thirteen  colossal  statues, 
17  feet  high,  representing  the  Saviour 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature 
records  the  dedication  of  Paul  V.  The 
fa^e  is  368  feet  long  and  145  feet 
high ;  but  it  is  more  adapted  to  a  palace 
than  to  a  church,  and  is  ill  calculated 
to  harmonise  with  such  a  structure  as 
the  dome.  Five  open  entrances  lead 
into  the  magnificent  Festibuk,  439  feet 
long,  65  feet  high,  and  47  broad,  in- 
cluding the  two  extremities.  At  each 
end  is  an  equestrian  statue;  that  on  the 
right  is  Bernini's  afiected  statue  of  Con- 
stantine,  that  on  the  left  is  the  Charle- 
magne of  Comaechini,  both  unworthy 
of  such  an  architectural  picture  as  that 
presented  by  the  vestibule.  Over  the 
central  entrance  of  the  vestibule,  and 
consequently  opposite  the  great  door  of 
the  bainlica,  is  the  celebrated  mosaic  of 
the  Navicella,  representing  St.  Peter 
walking  on  the  sea  sustained  by  the 
Saviour.  It  was  executed  by  Giotto  in 
1298,  assisted  by  his  pupil  Pietro  Ca- 
vallini,  and  was  placed  over  the  east 
entrance  to  the  quadriporticus  of  the 
old  basilica.  On  the  destruction  of 
that  basilica,  the  mosaic  changed 
places  several  times,  and  was  at  length 
placed  in  its  present  position  by  Car- 
dinal Barberini.  It  has  suffered  severely 
from  repairs,  and  Lanzi  says  it  *<has 
been  so  much  repaired  that  it  has  V 
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Iti  original  desigQ,  and  leeini  to  be  «xft- 
cuted  by  an  altogether  different  artist"' 
The  original  drawing  for  it  is  preferred 
.in  the  cburch  of  tbe  Capuccini.  There 
•are  five  doors  leading  into  tbe  basilica, 
corresponding  with  the  entrances  of  tbe 
.vestibule.  The  bronze  doors  of  the 
central  entrance,  which  are  only  opened 
on  great  festivals,  belonged  to  the  old 
basUica,  and  were  executed  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Eugenius  IV.,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  Antonio  Filareta,  andSimone, 
brother  of  Donatello.  The  bas-reliefs 
of  tlie  compartments  represent  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
some  events  in  tbe  history  of  Eugenius 
IV.,  particularly  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  and  the  council 
of  Florence,  which  took  place  in  his 
reign.  The  ba«-relie&  of  the  frame- 
work are  by  no  means  in  character  with 
the  building;  they  represent  satyrs, 
nymphs^  and  various  mytbological  sub- 
jects, among  which  Leda  and  her  swan, 
Ganymede,  &c.y  may  be  recognised. 
Near  this  doorway  are  three  inscrip- 
tions, containing  the  bull  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  in  1300,  granting  the  in- 
dulgence proclaimed  at  every  recurrence 
of  the  jubilee;  the  verses  composed  by 
.Charlemagne  on  Adrian  I.;  and  the 
donation  made  to  tbe  church  by  S. 
Gregory  II.  One  of  the  adjoining 
doors,  which  is  walled  up  and  marked 
by  ^  cross  in  the  middle,  is  the  Porta 
Santa,  which  is  pulled  down  by  the 
pope  in  person  on  the  Christmas-eve  of 
the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place 
every  twenty- five  years  since  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV.  The  pope  begins  the 
demolition  of  the  door  by  striking  it 
three  times  with  a  silver  hammer,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  dates  of 
the  two  last  jubilees  are  placed  over  the 
entrance.  The  last  took  place  in  1825, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VIII. ;  the 
next  will  consequently  fall  in  I8d0. 

The  Interior,  in  spite  of  all  the  criti- 
cisms of  architects,  is  worthy  of  the 
most  majestic  temple  of  the  Christian 
world.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
of  particular  details,  whatever  faults 
the  practised  eye  of  an  architect  may 
detect  in  some  of  the   minor    oma- 


ntt,  wt  believe  tbid  fte  minda  of 
most  penons  who  enter  it  for  Ae  first 
time  are  too  much  absorbed  hj  the 
imrivalled  unity  of  its  proportione  to 
listen  to  any  kind  of  crittcism.  The 
one  great  defect  is  the  apparent  want  of 
magnitude  which  strikes  every  one  at 
first  sight.  The  mind  does  not  at  once 
become  conscious  of  its  immensity,  and 
it  is  only  after  its  component  parts  have 
been  examined,  and  perhaps  only  after 
several  visits,  fiiat  the  gigantic  scale  of 
the  building  can  be  appreciated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colossal  size 
of  the  statues  contributes  in  a  great 
degree  to  diminish  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  building ;  the  eye  is  so  un- 
accustomed to  figures  of  such  propor- 
tions that  they  supply  a  false  sta&deurd 
by  which  the  spectator  naeasures  the 
details  of  the  building  without  being 
sensible  of  the  fiict. 

"  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  ne\r, 
Standest  alone — ^with  notbing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God.  the  holy  and  tbe  trae. 
Since  Zion's  desolation*  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  Bublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty— all 
are  aisled 

In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessen'd;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  eenius  of  tbe  spot. 
Has  grown  ccdossal,  and  ean  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day.  if  fonild  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as'thou  dost  bow 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his 
brow."  Childe  Harold. 

The  measurements  of  St.  Peter  s  have 
been  stated  very  differently  by  the 
different  authorities;  perhaps  because 
sufficient  distinction  has  not  been 
drawn  between  the  Roman  and  the 
French  foot  and  the  palm.  On  the 
pavement  of  the  nave  is  a  line  on  which 
are  marked  the  respective  lengths  ol 
St.  Peter's  and  five  othec  churches; 
St.  Peter's  is  there  stated  to  be  837 
palms,  which,  calculating  the  palm 
at  84  inches,  will  give  610  English 
feet  4  inches;  St  Paul's,  London,  710 
palms  (517  feet  8  inches) ;  Milan 
Cathedral,  606    palms   (441  feet  10 
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InciMi) ;  St.  PanVf,  Room,  673  paUni 
(417  feet);  St.  Sophia,  Conatantiiio- 
ple,  49a  pdnii  (358  feet  9  iDolMt). 
These  measoremeiiti  are  verj  probably 
enly  an  apprazimatioo  to  the  truth; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  building  of  great  magnitude 
in  whidi  all  the  autherities  agree  in 
regard  to  size.  The  following  are  the 
measmements  of  the  diffinaQt  parts  of 
St.  Peter^s,  in  Engliih  feet,  which  will 
be  found,  we  believe,  to  come  neareit 
to  the  f  ru^  The  length  of  the  interior, 
from  the  inain  entrance  to  tbe  end  of 
the  tribune,  exclusive  of  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  is  nearly  602  Englidi  feet. 
Tbe  hdght  of  the  nave  near  the  door 
is  IdO  feet,  the  width  at  this  portion  is 
771  feet.  Towards  the  baldacchino  the 
width  increases  to  89  feet  The  width 
of  the  side  aisles  is  21  feet ;  and  their 
height  47  feet.  The  lengdi  of  the  tran* 
septs,  from  wall  to  waU,  is  445  feet. 
The  height  of  the  baldacchino,  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  93 
feet.  Tbe  circumference  of  the  four 
great  pillars  which  support  the  dome,  is 
232  feet.  Tbe  diameter  of  the  cupola, 
from  the  external  walls,  is  193  feet 
The  height  of  the  dome,  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  base  of  the  lantern,  is  400 
feet;  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  outside,  430  feet.  According 
to  these  measurements,  St  Peter's  ex- 
ceeds St.  PtoVs  Cathedral,  in  length, 
by  84  feet ;  in  height  to  the  top  of  the 
cross,  by  60  feet;  and  in  tbe  diameter 
of  the  cupola,  including  the  thickness 
of  the  waUs,  by  48  feet. 

The  nave  is  vaulted,  and  ornamented 
with  sunk  coffers,  richly  decorated  with 
gilding  and  stucco  ornaments.  Eight 
massive  piers,  supporting  four  arches,  se- 
parate the  nave  feom  each  side  aisle. 
Bach  pier  is  faced  with  two  Corinthian 
pilasters  of  stucco,  having  a  double  row 
of  niches  between  tbem;  &e  lower  niches 
contain  colossal  statues  of  saints,  the 
founders  of  different  religious  orders. 
Corresponding  with  the  great  arches  of 
the  nave  are  chapels  in  the  side  aisles, 
which  tend  to  break  the  general  effect 
by  their  interrupting  lines,  and  reduce 
the  fide  aisles  to  &e  appearance  of  pas- 


sages. With  the  exoeptioii  of  the  m« 
lasters,  the  walls  and  piers  are  generally 
feced  with  plates  of  marble^  richly 
varied  with  medallions  and  ether  sculp- 
tures, which  it  would  require  pages  to 
notice  in  detail.  Many  of  the  upper 
decorations  are  in  stucco ;  the  two  re> 
cumbent  Virtues  over  each  arch  are  of 
this  material.  The  pavement  is  entirely 
composed  of  marbles,  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  Giacomo  della  Porta 
and  Bernini.  Tbe  Fates  for  the  holy 
water,  sustained  by  chenibs,  give  a 
striking  example  of  the  immense  scale 
of  the  building,  and  the  proportion  of 
its  component  parti.  On  entering  the 
church,  the  cherubs  appear  of  the  ordi" 
nary  sixe,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are 
approached  or  compared  with  the  hu« 
man  figure,  that  they  are  found  to  be 
six  feet  high. 

The  Dome  is  the  great  object  which 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  stranger 
who  visits  St.  Peter's  for  the  first  time. 
Its  measurements  have  already  been 
given.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  stupendous  vault,  rest- 
ing  on  the  four  colossal  piers ;  and  no 
language  can  do  justice  to  its  sublime 
effect  The  surprise  of  the  beholder 
is  increased  by  the  recollection  that 
there  is  another  outer  cupola,  and  that 
the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  summit 
passes  between  them.  Bach  of  the 
four  piers  has  two  niches,  one  above 
the  otiier.  The  lower  ones  contain  the 
statues  of  S.  Veronica,  holding  the 
Sudarium,  by  Fi^ncetco  Mocki}  S« 
Helena  widi  the  Cross,  by  Andrea  Bolgt; 
S.  Longinus,  tbe  soldier  who  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour,  hj  Bernini  j 
and  St.  Andrew,  by  Fiammingo  (Da 
Quesnoy).  Each  of  these  is  about  16 
feet  high.  The  St  Andrew  is  the  only 
one  which  possesses  merit  as  a  work  of 
art  :  the  other  three,  like  all  the  statues 
in  St.  Peter's,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  recent  monumenttJ  figures^ 
are  in  the  worst  style  of  the  decline 
of  art  Above  tbem  are  four  balco- 
nies, in  which  are  nreserved  the  relics 
of  the  saints.  In  mat  over  the  statue 
of  S.  Veronica  is  kepjt  the  Suefarium, 
or  handkerchief,  containing  the  imprr 
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•ion  of  die  SaTi<mr*s  feftturet,  which  ii 
dbown  with  so  much  ceremony  to  the 
people  during  the  holy  week.  In  the 
nalcony  oyer  St.  Helena  is  preserved  a 
portion  of  the  tme  cross,  and  in  that 
over  St.  Andrew  is  the  head  of  the 
saint :  the  lance  of  S.  Longinus,  for^ 
merly  kept  in  the  haloony  over  his 
rtatue,  is  now  preserved,  with  numerous 
other  relics,  in  that  of  S.  Veronica. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  visit  these  relics 
who  has  not  the  rank  of  a  canou  of 
the  church;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
•overeigns  and  princes  who  have  heen 
admitted  to  examine  them  have  first 
received  that  rank  as  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction. The  spiral  columns  in  the 
niches  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
Titus  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem : 
they  belonged  to  the  old  basilica. 
Above  these  niches,  on  the  spandrils  of 
the  arches,  are  four  medallions,  repre- 
aenting  in  mosaic  the  four  EoangelUts, 
with  their  emblems ;  the  length  of  the 
pen  in  the  hand  of  St.  Mark  is  said  to 
be  six  feet  long.  On  the  frieze  above, 
running  round  the  whole  circumference, 
is  the  following  inscription  in  mosaic; 
the  letters  are  also  said  to  be  six  feet  long : 

TY  .  B8  PETRVS  .  ET  .  8VPER  .  HANG  . 
PETRAM  .  AEDIFICABO  .  ECCLESIAM  . 
MEAM  .  ET  .  TIBI .  DABO.CLAVES.  EEQNI . 

COELORVM .  The  drum  of  the  cupola  is 
filled  with  thirty-two  coupled  pilas- 
ters of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  six- 
teen windows.  The  concave  above  is 
divided  into  sixteen  compartments,  or- 
namented with  gilded  stuccoes  and  mo- 
saics, representing  the  Saviour,  the 
Virgin,  and  difierent  saints.  On  the 
ceiling  of  the  lantern  is  a  mosaic  of 
the  Almighty,  from  a  painting  of  Cav. 
d*Arpino.  "  The  cupola,"  says  Forsyth, 
<'  is  glorious,  viewed  in  its  design,  its 
altitude,  or  even  its  decorations ;  viewed 
either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part,  it  en- 
chants the  eye,  it  satisfies  the  taste,  it 
expands  the  soul.  The  very  air  seems 
to  eat  up  all  that  is  harsh  or  colossal, 
and  leaves  us  nothing  but  the  sublime 
to  feast  on  : — a  sublime  peculiar  as  the 
genius  of  the  immortal  architect,  and 
comprehensible  only  on  the  spot.  The 
four  surrounding  cupolas,  though  but 


satellites  to  the  majesty  of  this,  might 
have  crowned  four  elegant  churches. 
The  elliptical  cupolettas  are  mere  expe- 
dients to  palliate  the  defect  of  Mader^ 
no^s  aisles,  which  depend  on  them  for  a 
scanty  light.'* 

The  BaUlacduno,  or  grand  ^^opy 
covering  the  l^gb  altar,  stands  nmne' 
diately  under  the  dome.  It  is  offsolid 
bronze,  supported  by  four  spiral  columns 
of  the  composite  order,  and  covered  with 
the  richest  ornaments,  many  of  which 
are  gilt.  It  is  93  feet  high  to  the  sum-  ** 
mit  of  the  globe  atid  cross.  It  was  cast 
by  Bernini  in  1633  out  of  the  bronze 
stripped  from  the  Pantheon  by  Urban 
Vlll.,  of  the  Barberini  family,  whose 
armorial  device,  a  free,  may  be  re- 
cognised on  all  parts  of  the  work.  The 
cost  of  the  gilding  alone  is  said  to  have 
been  40,000  scudi;  the  cost  of  the 
whole  canopy  was  100,000  scudi, 
nearly  23,000/.  The  weight  of  the 
four  spirad  columns  is  said  to  be 
186,000  lbs.  Tlie  High  Altar,  under 
the  baldacchino,  stands  immediately 
over  the  grave  of  St,  Peter.  The  altar 
is  only  used  on  solemn  ceremonies 
when  the  pope  officiates  in  person. 
The  Confettional  is  surrounded  by  a 
circular  balustrade  of  marble;  from 
tliis  are  suspended  112  1amp%  which 
are  constantly  burning  night  and  day. 
A  double  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to 
the  shrine.  The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  is  the  kneeling  Statue 
of  Pius  VI,,  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Canova:  the  pope  is  represented 
praybg  before  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  : 
the  attitude  and  the  position  of  the 
figure  were  prescribed  by  Pius  himself 
during  his  captivity  ;  but  the  propriety 
of  placing  any  statue  in  a  place  of 
sucn  peculiar  sanctity  has  been  much 
questioned,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  regretted  by  Canova  himself. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  nave,  placed 
against  the  last  pier,  opposite  the  Con- 
fessional, Is  the  well-known  bronze 
Statue  (^  St,  Petery  sitting  in  a  chair, 
with  the  right  foot  extended.  On  en- 
tering the  basilica,  the  people  kiss  the 
toe  of  this  foot,  pressing  their  forehead 
against  it  after  each  salutation.    Some 
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antiquariet  state  it  was  cast  bj  St.  Imk 
out  of  the  bronxe  statue  of  Jupiter  Cap^ 
toliuiis,  and  other  writers  of  more  re- 
cent date  assert  that  it  is  the  identical 
statue  of  Jupiter  himself,  transformed 
into  that  of  the  Apostle  by  the  mandate 
of  the  pope.  The  attitude  certainly 
corresponds  with  that  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolanus,  as  we  see  it  represented  on 
medals  still  extant;  but  beyoud  this 
die  Matement  is  entirely  unsupported. 
The  rude  execution  of  the  figure  seems 
oonclustrely  to  prove  that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  classical  art;  and  it  seems 
much  xhore  likely  to  belong  to  the 
oarly  ages  of  Christianity,  when  sculp- 
ture, like  architecture,  was  copied  from 
the  heathen  models. 

The  TYibune,  said  to  be  decorated 
from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  is 
very  rich  in  ornaments :  it  contains  the 
famous  chair  of  bronze,  called  the  Chair 
of  St,  PeteTy  which  incloses  the  identi- 
cal chair  in  which^  according  to  the 
Church  tradition,  St.  Peter  and  many  of 
his  successors  officiated.  The  bnmze 
covering  was  executed  by  Bernini  in 
1667,  and  is  full  of  ridiculous  conceits. 
It  is  supported  by  four  fathers  of  the 
Church, — St.  Augustin  and  St.  Am- 
brose of  the  Latin,  and  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St  Athanasius  of  the  Greek  Church. 

T7te  Monuments,  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  recent  date,  are  quite  un- 
worthy of  St.  Peter's  as  works  of  art. 
Many  of  them  are  deformed  by  alle^ 
gorical  figures  in  the  worst  style  of  the 
school  of  Bernini,  and  are  entirely 
beneath  criticism.  The  altars  of  the 
chapels  in  both  of  the  side  aisles  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  decorated  with 
mosaic  copies  of  well  known  pictures. 
Some  of  the  subjects  perhaps  might  have 
been  better  chosen,  but  as  a  whole  it  is 
difficult  to  imagiae  a  series  of  mosaics 
more  beautiftilly  executed.  We  shall 
notice  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and 
the  principal  tombs,  in  making  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  basilica.  Beginning  from 
tiie  tribune,  on  the  right  of  St.  Peter's 
chair,  is  the  saausoleum  of  Paul  ill. 
(Faroese),  by  Gttgtiebno  delta  Porta^ 
amisted,  it  is  said,  by  the  advice  of 
Michael  Aagelo.    The  statue  of  the 


pope  is  of  broDie :  th«  two  allegorical 
female  figures,  representing  Prudence 
and  Justice,  are  of  marble.  The  Justice 
is  said  to  have  been  so  beautifully  mo- 
delled, that  circumstances  occurred 
that  rendesed  drapery  necessary,  which 
was  added  in  bronze  by  Bernini.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tribune  is  the 
monument  of  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini). 
The  statue  of  the  pope  is  of  bronze; 
those  of  Justice  and  Charity  are  ia 
marble,  and  are  classed  among  Bermnia 
most  successful  figures. — Proceeding 
onwards  towards  the  south  side  of  the 
building  by  the  right  transept,  the  first 
mosaic  we  meet  with  is  a  copy  from 
Francesco  Maacini's  St.  Peter  healing 
the  lame.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  tomb 
of  Alexander  VIII.,  of  the  Ottoboui 
family,  by  Angelo  Roui :  it  has  a  bronas 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  two  marble 
figures  of  Religion  and  Prudence. 
Near  it  is  the  altar  of  St.  Leo,  contain- 
ing the  immense  bas-relief  by  Algardiy 
representing  the  pope  threatening  Attila 
with  the  vengeance  oi  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  for  entering  Rome :  it  was  long 
considered  a  masterpiece  of  art^  and  is 
perhaps  the  largest  bas-relief  ever  exe- 
cuted. In  front  of  it  is  the  tomb  of 
Leo  XII.  (della  Genga),  with  an  in- 
scription written  by  himself.  Further 
on  towards  the  transept  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VII.  (Chigi),  the  last  work 
of  Bernini,  The  pope  is  represented 
kneeling,  surrounded  by  four  allegori- 
cal figures  of  Justice,  Prudence,  Cha- 
rity, and  Virtue.  Opposite  this  tomb 
is  a  finely -coloured  oil  painting  on  slate 
by  Frattcetco  Fanm^  representing  the 
Fall  of  Simon  Ma^us;  it  is  ailmost  the 
only  oil  painting  in  ^e  basilica.  In 
the  south  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Pius 
VIL,  by  ThorwaUUen,  erected  at  the 
cost  of  his  patriotic  and  enlightened 
minister,  Cardinal  Coosalvi.  The  pope 
is  represented  in  a  fitting  posture  be- 
tween tthe  figures  of  Power  and  Wis- 
dom ;  but  the  tomb  is  not  regarded  at 
worthy  the  genius  of  its  great  sculptor, 
or  the  merits  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  virtuous  Pontiff  who  ever  wore 
the  tiara.  At  the  middle  altar  of  this 
transept  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Cru-^ 
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eifixion  of  St.  Peter,  from  the  cele- 
brated picture  of  Guide.  The  mosaic 
ef  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas  at  the 
adjoining  altar  is  from  a  picture  by 
Camuccini.  Farther  on  is  the  mosaic 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  from  Ron* 
calli's  picture  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angelt. 
On  the  side  of  the  great  pier  of  the 
cupola  is  the  mosaic  copy  of  Raphael's 
Transfiguration.  Under  tiie  arcade  op- 
posite this  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Leo.  XI., 
of  the  Medici  family,  by  Algardi^  with 
a  bas-relief  representing  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  IV,  of  France.  Near  it  is  that 
of  Innocent  XI.  (Odescalchi),  by  Mo- 
not,  a  French  artist,  with  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Turks  raising  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  and  two  marble  figures  of  Reli- 
gion and  Justice.  The  Capella  del  Coro 
near  this  is  well  known  as  the  chapel  in 
which  divine  service  is  daily  celebrated. 
It  has  three  rows  of  stalls  and  two  fine 
organs ;  the  cupola  is  covered  with  mo- 
saics, and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are 
richly  decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
ornaments,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
delta  Porta,  The  mosaic  altarpiece  of 
the  Conception  is  a  copy  of  the  picture 
by  Pietro  Bianchi  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli .  Under  the  arcade  of  this  chapel 
is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.,  of  the 
Cibo  family :  it  is  entirely  of  bronze, 
and  is  a  simple  and  very  graceful  work 
of  Antonio  Pollajuolo.  Opposite,  is  the 
plain  stucco  monument  of  Pius  VIII. 
(Costiglione) ;  the  place  it  occupies  is 
appropriated  as  the  temporary  resting- 
place  of  the  last  pontiff,  whose  body 
remains  here  mitil  the  death  of  his  suc- 
cessor. A  more  appropriate  tomb  for 
Pius  VIII.  is  now  in  progress,  at  the 
cost  oi  the  cardinals  whom  he  raised  to 
the  Sacred  College  during  his  brief 
pontificate.  The  Chapel  of  the  Preten- 
taxwne  contains  a  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  by  Francesco 
Romanelli,  now  in  S^.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Close  to  this  chapel  are  two 
monuments  which  never  fail  to  interest 
the  English  traveller.  The  first  on  the 
right  hand,  is  the  tomb  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina Sobieski,  wife  of  the  Pretender 
James  III.,  called  among  her  titles 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France^  and 


Ireland :  sh«  died  at  Rofne  i»  1755. 
It  is  a  porphyry  sajrcophagus  widi  ala- 
baster drapery  and  a  Genius  holding  a 
medallion  portrait  of  the  queen  in  mo- 
saic ;  it  was  designed  by  Filippo  Bari* 
giom,  and  executed  by  Pietro  Braeci,  at 
the  expense  of  the  "  Fabbrica  "  of  St. 
Peter's.  Opposite  to  this,  is  Canom*9 
celebrated  Monument  of  the  Stuarti,  It 
is  a  simple  representation  of  tbe  entrance 
to  a  mausoleum  guarded  by  genii  :  the 
efiect  is  feeble,  and  perhaps  unworthy 
of  Canova's  fame.  The  principal  ex- 
pense of  this  monument  was  defrayed 
from  the  privy  purse  of  George  IV.  The 
foU owing  is  the  inscription :  jacobo  hi. 

JACOBI  II.  MAGNiE  BRIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 
KARALO  EDVARDO,  ET  HENRICO,  DECANO 
PATRVM  CARDINALIVM,  JACOBI  III.  FI- 
LIIS,  RBOIA  STIRPIS  8TVAHDI-«  POSTRE- 

MI8,  ANNO  MDCCCXix.  "  Beneath  that 
unrivalled  dome,"  says  Lord  Mahon, 
"  lie  mouldering  the  remains  of  what 
was  once  a  brave  and  gallant  heart ;  and 
a  stately  monument  from  the  chisel  of 
Canova,  and  at  the  charge,  as  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  house  of  Hanover,  baa  since 
arisen  to  the  memory  of  James  the 
Third,  Charles  the  Third,  and 
Henry  THE  Ninth,  Kings  op  England, 
— ^names  which  an  Englishman  can 
scarcely  read  without  a  smile  or  a 
sigh!  Often  at  the  present  day  does 
the  British  traveller  turn  from  the  sunny 
crest  of  the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival 
throng  of  the  Corso,  to  gaze  in  thought* 
ful  silence  on  that  mockery  of  human 
greatness,  and  that  last  record  of  mined 
hopes !  The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a 
race  justly  expelled;  the  magnificent 
temple  that  enshrines  it  is  of  a  ikith 
wisely  reformed;  yet  who  at  such  a 
moment  would  harshly  remember  the 
errors  of  either,  and  might  not  join  in 
the  prayer  even  of  that  erring  church  for 
the  departed,  ^Requiescant  in  pace!'" 
The  chapel  of  the  Baptistery,  the  last 
on  this  side  of  the  basilica,  contains 
the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  the  em- 
peror Otho  II.,  which  now  serres  as  a 
oaptismal  vase.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ  is  a  copy  from  Carlo 
Maratta;  the  St.  Peter  baptising  the 
gaolers  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  is 
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ivom  PMMri;  and  tiie  Baptum  of  the 
Ceuturiun  is  from  a  pietare  byProcac- 
cini.— Inthe  noitli  nde  aisle,  beginning 
ftom  the  entrance  door,  the  first  chapel 
18  called  the  QtptUa  deUa  Pieta,  from 
the  oelebrated  IHeia  by  JUickael  jingelo, 
a  marble  group  repeeenting  the  Virgin 
with  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour  on 
her  knees.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
sculptor  8  first  works,  being  executed 
when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- fourth 
year,  at  tlie  exnense  of  the  French  am- 
bassador, Caidinal  Jean  Villiers,  abbot 
of  St.  Denis.  The  critics  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  own  time  objected  to  the  youth- 
ful appearance  of  die  Virgin,  and  to  the 
Son  being  represented  older  than  the 
mother;  but  he  justified  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  afforded  an  additional  proof  of 
the  pure  and  spotless  character  of  the 
Virgin.  The  group  is  not  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  its  present  position,  and  in- 
deed seems  lost :  some  portions  of  it  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  not  better  placed. 
Michael  Angel  o  has  written  his  name 
on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin ;  it  is  said  to 
be  the  only  work  on  which  he  has  in- 
scribed his  name.  In  the  celebrated 
letter  written  by  Francis  I.  to  Michael 
Angelo  in  1507,  in  which  the  king  re- 
quests him  to  send  some  of  his  works 
to  Pans  to  adorn  one  of  the  royal  cha- 
pels, this  Pieti  and  the  statue  of  Christ 
m  SC  Maria  sopra  Minerra  are  particu- 
larly mentioned.  The  king  entreats  M. 
Angelo  to  sell  to  the  bearer  of  his 
letter,  who  was  no  other  than  the  painter 
PHmaticchio,  some  works  of  the  same 
kind,  "  pour  I'amour  de  moi,''  and  de- 
scribes these  productions  ^comme  de 
choses  que  Ton  m'a  asseur^  estre  des 
plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  votre 
art.**  On  each  side  of  the  high  altar 
are  two  small  chapels :  the  one  on  the 
right,  built  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
has  a  crucifix  sculptured  by  Pietro 
CaTallini,  and  a  mosaic  by  Crisio/ani, 
representing  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  The 
other  chapel,  called  the  Capella  delta  Co- 
kmna  Santa,  contains  a  column  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Temple  at 
Jemsalem,  and  to  be  the  one  against 
wlueh  the  Saviour  leaned  when  he  dis- 


puted with  the  doctors.  It  contains  also 
a  marble  Sarcophagus  formerly  used  as 
a  baptismal  font,  bearing  the  name  of 
Anicius  Probus,  prefect  of  Rome  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  has  five 
compartments  with  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting Christ  and  the  apostles;  and 
though  highly  interesting  as  a  chiistian 
monument,  is  less  remancable  as  a  work 
of  art  than  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius 
Bassus  in  the  subterranean  chapel.  In 
the  aisle,  opposite  the  tomb  of  Innocent 
XIII.,  is  tne  monument  of  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1689.  It  was  erected  by  Innocent  XII., 
from  the  designs  of  Carlo  Fonianay  and 
is  ornamented  with  a  bas-relief  by 
TeudoH,  a  French  artist,  representing 
the  queen's  abjuration  of  Protestantism 
in  the  cathedral  of  Innspruck,  in  1655. 
The  mosaic  at  the  altar  of  St.  Sebastian 
is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in  S.  Maria 
degU  Angeli,  representing  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  saint,  by  Domenichino.  Near 
it,  under  the  arcade,  are  two  tombs: 
ohe  is  that  of  Innocent  XII.  by  FiHppo 
FaUe^  in  which  the  pope  is  represented 
as  a  sitting  figure,  supported  by  Charity 
and  Justice  :  the  other  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  by  Bernini;  she 
died  in  1115,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  near  Mantua, 
but  Urban  VIII.  removed  the  body  to 
St  Peter's  in  1635.  The  bas-relief  on 
the  front  of  the  sarcophagus  represents 
Gregory  VII.  giving  absolution  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  in  the  presence  of 
the  countess.  'The  Otapel  of  the  SS. 
Sacramento  contains,  among  other  rich 
ornaments,  a  beautiful  t{d)emacle  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  bronze  gilt  in  the  form 
of  Bramante's  circular  temple  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Montorio.  The  altarpieceof 
the  Trinity  is  a  fresco  by  Pietro  da 
Corfona,  who  designed  the  stucco  bas- 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  the  roof  and 
cupola.  This  chapel  contains  the 
tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.  (della  Rovere) 
in  bronze,  ornamented  with  bas-re« 
liefs  by  Antonio  PolkguoUt.  Julius 
II.,  of  the  same  family,  is  buried  by 
fSa.%  side  of  this  monument ;  the  wish  of 
the  ambitious  pontiff  to  be  interred  in 
the  tomb  constructed  for  him  by  M'^ 
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chael  Angelo  in  S*  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
having  never  been  fulfilled.  Under 
the  adjoining  arcade,  on  the  right  hand, 
is  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIII.,  of  the 
Buoncompagni  family,  the  well-known 
reformer  of  the  calendar:  it  is  by  Ca- 
miUo  RutcQuiy  and  is  a  very  inferior 
work;  the  statue  of  the  pope  is  sup- 
ported by  Religion  and  Power.  The 
bas-relief  in  front  represents  the  correc- 
tion of  the  calendar.  Opposite  is  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIV.  (Sfrondati),  all 
of  which  is  stucco  except  the  statues 
of  Faith  and  Justice.  The  mosaic  on 
the  altar  of  the  great  pier  is  a  copy  of 
Domenichino's  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome. The  Chapel  qf  the  Madonna, 
founded  by  Gregory  XIIL,  was  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  built  by  Gia- 
como  della  Porta.  The  cupola  is  co- 
vered with  mosaics  designed  by  Giro- 
lamo  Muziani,  which  have  been  highly 
praised.  In  this  chapel  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  is  buried.  Near  it  is  the 
tomb  of  the  illustrious  Benedict  XIV. 
(Lambertini),  by  Pietro  Bracd :  it  has 
a  jstatue  of  the  pope,  with  two  figures  of 
Science  and  Charity,  This  learned 
pontiff,  the  preceptor  of  Metastasio,  was 
worthy  of  a  monument  by  the  first  art- 
ists in  Italy. — In  the  transept  are  some 
mosaics  and  statues  which  may  be 
briefly  noticed :  the  Martyrdom  of  SS. 
Frocesso  and  Meurtinian,  a  mosaic  copy 
from  Valentin;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Brasmus,  from  Poussin  ;  St.  Wences- 
laus,  king  of  Bohemia,  from  Caroselli ; 
the  statues  of  S.  Jerome,  by  Pietro 
Bracd;  S.  Cajetano,  by  Carlo  Mo' 
naldi;  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanzio,  by  Spi- 
nazzi ;  and  S.  Bruno,  by  Stoldiz.  The 
mosaic  of  the  Navicella>  representing 
the  Saviour  coming  to  save  St.  Peter 
when  the  vessel  is  sinking,  is  from  a 
picture  by  Lanfranco.  Opposite  to 
mis  altar  is  the  magnificent  Tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonico),  by  Canova, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  really  fine 
sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  This  was  the 
first  work  which  established  Canova*s 
fame,  and  is  still  considered  by  many 
as  his  masteipiece  ;  it  was  finished  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  after  eight  years' 
labour.    The  pope,  a  fine  expressive 


figure,  is  represented  pmyii^f  on  <me 
side  Ls  the  genius  of  Deatb  sittiiig-wUh 
his  torch  reversed,  the  most  perfcot 
statue  in  St.  Peter's;  on  th«  other  is 
the  figure  of  Religion  holding  the  crofls  ; 
the  golden  rays  encircling  her  h«ad  ani 
objectionable  additions  to  the  fignre^ 
and  do  not  relieve  the  heaviness  fox 
which  it  is  remarkable.  The  U(M»ft  at 
the  angles  have  received  unquidified 
admiration  ;  the  one  sleeping  laidu 
among  the  finest  efforts  of  the  modern 
chisel.  The  mosaic  beyond  it  is  aeopy 
of  the  St  Michael  by  Guido.  The  mo- 
saic of  S.  Petronilla,  copied  from  Guer- 
cino,  is  considered  the  finest  wock  of 
this  class  in  St.  Peter's.  The  tomb  of 
Clement  X.,  of  the  Altieri  family,  near 
it,  is  by  Rotai :  the  statue  of  the  pope  ia 
by  Ercole  Ferrata. 

The  Grotte  Faticane,  the  subterranean 
chapeL  Formerly  no  woman  was  allowed 
to  enter  this  part  of  the  building  without 
permission  from  a  cardinal,  except  en 
Whitsunday,  when  men  were  excluded. 
This  subterranean  chapel  is  that  porti<»i 
of  the  old  basilica  which  stood  over  the 
tombs  of  the  early  martyrs ;  and  so 
carefully  has  it  been  preserved  in  all 
the  alterations  and  buildings  of  the  pre- 
sent edifice,  that  the  original  floor  has 
never  been  touched.  The  circular  cor- 
ridor of  the  Grotte  contains  the  <^apel 
of  the  Confession,  immediately  under 
the  high  altar  of  the  basilica  aboTe.  It 
is  ornamented  with  bronze  bas-idiefs, 
illustrating  the  history  of  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with 
rich  marbles  and  other  decorations.  The 
Tomb  of  St,  Peter  is  immediately  below 
the  altar.  Several  personages  of  inte* 
rest  or  eminence  are  interred  here.. 
Among  them  are  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas 
Breaks})eare),  the  only  English  pope 
who  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter's, 
he  died,  at  Anagni  in  1159;  Boniface 
VIII.;  NichoUsV.;  Urban  VI.;  Pius 
II. ;  Charlotte,  queen  of  Jerusalem  and 
Cyprus ;  the  Emperor  Otho  II. ;  and  the 
last  representatives  of  the  royal  &mi1y  of 
Stuart,  who  are  styled  in  the  inscription, 
James  III.,  Charles  III.,  and  Henry  IX., 
kings  of  England.  The  monumeot  of 
Boniface  Vlil.  is  attributed  by  Vatari 
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to  Amatf^  di  Laf,  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  obfects  in  this  rablerranean 
cbapel  ii  the  earcophagus  of  Junius 
Baaetts,  prefect  of  Rome,  who  died  a.d. 
359.  It  it  a  fine  example  of  the  sculp- 
MM  of  the  period,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Christian  monuments  in  ex- 
itteuee.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  at  Con- 
stanthiople.  Its  front  presents  ten  bas- 
relleft,  arranged  in  two  rows  of  five 
each.  They  are  separated  by  columns, 
all  of  which  are  spiral  except  those  of 
the  two  central  compartments.  The 
subjects  of  the  bas-relteft  are  taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  some  of 
them  are  rather  obscure,  but  those  re- 
pMSenting  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  fall, 
Daniel  in  the  lion-s  den,  and  Christ 
before  Pilate,  may  easily  be  recognised. 

The  Sacrittif,  built  by  Pius  VI.  from 
the  designs  of  Oirlo  Marchionni  (1775), 
consists  of  three  noble  halls,  decorated 
with  a  richness  of  ornament  scarcely 
ififerior  to  that  'of  St  Peter's.  Among 
its  paintings  may  be  noticed  the  Ma- 
dmina  and  Child  with  St.  John,  by 
GfuiJoy  and  the  Saviour  giving  the  keys 
te  St.  Peter,  by  Muztani.  The  marble 
statue  of  Pius  VI.  is  bfAj/ottitto  Penna, 
the  Roman  sculptor. 

Atoeni  of  the  Dome. — By  a  recent 
regulation  no  person  is  allowed  to  ascend 
without  an  m^er  from  the  office  of  the 
cardinal  secretary  of  state.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  permis- 
sion, but  one  of  the  party  is  required 
to  sign  it,  rendering  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  all  his  party, 
and  fbr  any  accident  that  may  befall 
them.  The  ascent  to  the  summit  is 
the  only  means  by  which  any  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  immensity  of  St. 
Inter's.  It  presents  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  spectacles  in  the  world. 
A  broad  paved  staircase  a  tordoni  leads 
us  to  the  roof  by  so  gentle  an  ascent 
that  horses  trarerse  it  with  their  loads. 
The  roof  seems  like  a  little  village  of 
workmen;  the  two  octagonal  cupolas 
which  rise  above  it  to  the  height  of  136 
feet,  and  the  smaller  ones  which  cover 
the  side  chapels,  and  are  not  seen  at  all 
from  below,,  are-  here  fbuod  to  be  of 


great  sixe.  The  houses  of  the  workmen, 
who  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
repairs  of  the  edifice,  and  a  fountain  of 
water  which  is  always  flowing,  increase' 
the  illusion  «f  the  scene;  and  as  we 
traverse  the  enormous  leads,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  we  are  walk- 
ing on  the  summit  of  a  building.  A 
long  series  of  passages  and  staircases 
carries  us  from  rae  roof  to  the  different 
stages  of  tlie  dome,  winding  between  its 
double  waUs,  and  opening  on  the  inter- 
nal galleries,  from  which  the  stranger 
may  look  down  on  the  altar  below. 
It  is  from  this  spot  that  we  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  stupendous  size  and  pro- 
portions of  the  building.  The  people 
moving  on  the  pavement  scarcely  look 
like  human  beings,  and  the  mosaics  of 
the  dome,  which  seemed  from  below  to 
be  minute  and  delicate  works,  are  found 
to  be  coarsely  executed  in  the  only 
style  which  could  produce  eflect  at 
such  a  distance. 

We  can  scarcely  wonder,  while  exa- 
mining the  imsoense  mass  at  this  eleva- 
tion, that  fears  have  often  been  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  dome,  and 
that  it  has  been  repeatedly  strengthened 
with  bands  of  iron.  It  appears  from 
the  opinion  of  numerous  architects  that 
there  has  been  an  extensive  settlement  of 
the  drum  on  the  peudeutives,  and  the 
dome  at  the  presetit  time  is  encircled 
with  six  bands  of  iron,  five  in  the  drum, 
one  at  tiie  point  where  the  arch  begins  to 
spring,  and  two  on  the  dome.  I'hese  pre- 
cautious seem  to  have  removed  all  cause 
for  alarm ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  building  is  perfectly  secure, 
and  that  no  grounds  whatever  for  ap- 
prehension now  exist.  The  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  repairs  is  enormous ; 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  fabric,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  the  officials,  is 
said  to  amount  to  30,000  scudi,  up- 
wards of  6200/.  The  staircases  from 
this  point  lead  to  the  top  of  the  lantern, 
from  which  another  flight  takes  us  to 
the  base  of  the  ball,  where  a  railing  in- 
visible from  below,  allows  us  to  etnoy 
the  magnificence  of  the  prospect.  The 
ball  of  bronze  gilt  is  7J  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  large  enough  to  hold  sixteep 
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persons.  A  small  iron  ladder  winds 
round  the  exterior  of  the  ball  and  leads 
to  tbe  cross,  which  is  16  feet  in  h^ght. 
The  view  from  the  balcony  below  the 
ball  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  Eu- 
rope. The  whole  of  Rome  with  her 
desolate  Campagna  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  in  the  foreground,  bounded  on  the 
one  side  by  the  chain  of  Apennines, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  scarcely  any  prominent  object 
of  interest  in  the  city  which  may  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  the  leading 
features  of  the  Apennines  are  nowhere 
seen  to  such  advantage. 

ThelUuminatiofu  of  St.  Peter's  during 
the  Holy  Week  are  too  well  known  to  re- 
quire a  detailed  description.  To  those 
who  have  witnessed  them  the  impression 
produced  by  their  magnificent  display  is 
too  strong  to  be  obliterated ;  and  those  for 
whom  the  spectacle  is  yet  in  store  will 
find  that  any  description  falls  far  short 
of  the  reality.  Every  column,  cornice, 
and  frieze,  the  bands  of  the  dome,  and 
all  the  details  of  the  building  to  the 
summit  of  the  cross,  are  lit  up  with 
lines  of  lamps,  and  its  gigantic  archi- 
tecture stands  out  against  the  dark  sky 
in  a  complete  firmament  of  fire.  The 
illuminations  are  repeated  at  the  Fes- 
tival of  St.  Peter's  on  two  successive 
eveningS;  and  are  said  to  cost  1000 
crowns.  Eighty  men  are  employed  in 
lighting  the  lamps:  they  receive  the 
sacrament  before  they  ascend  j  but  con- 
sidering the  hazardous  nature  of  their 
task,  the  number  of  accidents  is  very 
small.  There  are  two  illuminations  on 
each  evening  :  the  first,  called  tbe  silver 
illumination,  consists  of  4400  lanterns ; 
the  second,  called  the  golden  illumi- 
nation, begins  at  9,  when  at  the  first 
stroke  of  the  clock  1475  lamps  are 
lighted  so  instantaneously  that  it  seems 
the  work  of  enchantment.  The  whole 
process  is  generally  completed  before 
the  clock  has  struck  the  hour,  or  in 
about  eight  seconds :  the  entire  build- 
ing is  then  lit  up  by  no  less  than  5875 
lamps.  The  efiect  of  the  illuminations 
of  the  interior  is  well  described  by 
Forsyth  : — '^  No  architecture  ever  sur- 
passed in  effect  the  interior  of  this  pile 


when  illmninatod  at  Eaater  by  a  atngle 
cross  of  lamps.  The  immediate  focus 
of  glory,  all  the  gradations  of  light  and 
darkness,  the  fine  or  the  fantastic  acci- 
dents of  this  chiaro-scuro,  the  projection 
of  fixed  or  nM>ving  shadows,  the  sombre 
of  the  deep  perspectives,  the  mdltitiide 
kneeling  around  tbe  pope,  the  groups 
in  the  distant  aisles — what  a  world  of 
pictures  for  men  of  art  to  copy  or  com- 
bine !  What  fancy  was  ever  so  dull, 
or  so  disciplined,  or  so  worn,  as  to  re- 
sist the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  scene  I  I 
freely  abandoned  myself  to  its  illu- 
sions, and  ranging  among  the  tombs,  I 
sometimes  mistook  remote  statues  for 
the  living." 

The  principal  Ceremonies  and  Reli- 
gious  Services  in  St  Peter's  and  the 
Sistine  Chai)el  are  the  following  :  — 
Janoaby  1st.  Grand  mass  at  10  a.m., 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  by  the  pope  in 
person,  unless  when  the  pope  resides  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  when  it  is  celebrated 
in  the  private  chapel  of  that  palace. 
This  applies  to  all  the  ceremonies  ex- 
cept those  at  Easter  and  Christmas^  aud 
at  the  Festival  of  St,  Peter.  5th.  Ves- 
pers in  the  same,  at  3  p.m.  6th.  T%e 
Epiphany ;  high  mass  in  the  same,  at 
10  A.M.  February  2nd.  Purification 
of  the  Firgin;  high  mass  by  the  pope 
in  person,  and  the  ceremony  of  blessing 
the  Candles.  On  A^  Wednesday^  high 
mass,  and  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the 
heads  of  the  Cardinals.  March  and 
April.->^o^  fVeek.  Palm  Sunday; 
high  mass  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
half-past  9  a.m.,  by  the  pope  in  person, 
and  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  Palm 
branches.  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week;  at 
5  P.M.  the  first  Miserere  of  Allegri  is 
chanted  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals. 
Thursday  ;  high  mass  in  the  same,  at 
9  A.M. ;  after  which  the  pope  admi- 
nisters the  sacrament  in  the  Capella 
Paolina,  pronounces  his  benediction 
from  the  biEdcony  of  St  Peter's,  washes 
in  the  Sala  della  Lavanda  the  feet  of 
the  twelve  aged  priests,  and  waits  upon 
them  at  table.  Previous  to  the  bene- 
diction one  of  the  cardinals  curses  all 
Jews,  Turks,  and  heretics,  by  bell,  book, 
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and  candle.  At  5  p.m«  the  Mcond  Afi-  at  10  a.m.  by  tlie  pape,  in  eomuemo* 
9er9rt  in  the  Sbtine  chapel.  Previoot  ration  of  the  dead.  3id  and  5th.  A 
to  this  a  cardinal  administen  the  Petri*  nmilar  ceremony  for  deccaied  popei 

and  cardinals.  Digbm bbr.  Fint  Sm^ 
deuf  in  Adoent ;  high  mass  in  the  Siftine' 
chapel,  and  pvocestion  of  the  pope  to 
the  Capella  Faolina,  which  is  ilmmi* 
nated  for  the  occasion.  On  each  Sun* 
day  in  Advent  divine  service  is  per* 
formed  in  the  pope's  chapel,  either  at 
the  Vatican  or  the  palace  on  Moni» 
Citorio.  8th.  QmcepiioH  of  the  Firyin  f 
high  mass  in  the  Sistioe  chapel.  £lth, 
Christmas  Eve;  vespers  in  the  Sistiue 
chapel  at  d.  At  8  p.m.  high  mass, 
generally  in  the  presence  of  ^e  pope, 
whi<ih  lasts  till  midnight  The  pope* 
on  this  occasion  blesses  the  hat  and 
sword,  which  he  afterwards  sends  a* 
a  present  to  some  Catholic  prince. 
25fh.  Ckrietmas  Day;  grand  mass  at 
10  A.M.  in  St  Peter's  by  the  pope  in 
person,  attended  -by  the  cardinals,  the 
clergy,  and  the  whole  court.  26th. 
Mass  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Sistine  cbi^)el^ 
in  honour  of  St  Stephen.  27th.  A  si- 
milar service  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  31st  Vespers  in  the  Sis«« 
tine  chapel,  at  which  the  pope  is  gene- 
rally present — Vespers  are  performed 
daily  m  the  Capella  del  Coro,  in  St 
Peter's,  at  3  p.m.,  in  the  presence  of  a 
cardinal:  they  are  much  frequented 
by  strangers  on  account  of  the  fine 
music  by  which  they  are  generally 
accompanied. 

The  admission  to  the  Sistine  chapel 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week  i» 
by  tickets,  which  may  be  procured 
through  any  cardinal  or  ambassador, 
and  through  the  consul  or  banker.  Ad- 
mission to  the  loggia  of  the  ambassa- 
dors and  princes  during  the  illumina- 
tions is  only  to  be  obtained  on  appli* 
cation  to  the  major-domo.  To  see  the 
girandola,  pUces  in  the  Palazzo  Alto- 
viti  may  be  secured  at  a  scudo  for  each 
seat  The  fees  for  seeing  St.  Peter's 
amount  to  several  pauls ;  there  are 
sepamte  sacristans  for  the  crypts,  the 
dome,  &c.,  each  of  whom  expects  two 
pauls. 

2.  Basiiica  of  St,  John  Laterun.'-^ 
This  celebrated  basilica  occupies  the 


i  Maggiore  in  St.  Peter's,  and  gives 
absolution  for  mortal  sins  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  absolved.  After  the  Mi- 
gerere  the  cross  of  fire,  18  feet  in  length, 
is  exhibited  over  the  confessional  in 
St  Peter's,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope 
and  his  whole  court :  the  expontion  of 
the  relics  follows.  Good  FHdag  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Cross  in  the  Sistiue 
chapel,  at  half-past  9  a.m.,  and  the  pro- 
cession to  the  Capella  Paolina,  followed 
by  high  mass  in  the  Sistine  by  the  pope 
in  person.  The  last  Miterere  is  chanted 
in  the  evening  at  5  p.m.,  in  the  Sistine 
chapel ;  the  cross  of  fire,  as  on  the 
preceding  evening  in  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
presence  of  the  pope.  Sahtrday;  high 
mass  as  before  in  the  Sistine  chapel. 
Easter  Sunday,  the  grandest  festival  of 
the  year :  high  mass  in  St  Peter's  by 
the  pope  in  person,  at  10  a.m.  ;  at  noon, 
the  benediction  from  the  balcony  of 
St.  Peter's ;  in  the  evening  the  illumi- 
nations of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  giran- 
dola from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Mat. — fVhiimnday;  high  mass  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  when  the  pope  resides 
at  the  Vatican;  it  is  sometimes  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  After  12 
o'clock  females  are  allowed  to  visit 
the  Grotte  Vaticane,  or  subterranean 
chapel.  Corpue  Domini;  the  solemn 
procession  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  in 
which  the  pope  and  all  the  clergy  take 
part.  JcNB  28th.— 7%e  Eve  of  the 
Festival  of  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  at 
6  p.m.,  vespers  in  St.  Peter's  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pope;  the  subterranean 
chapel  is  thrown  open  on  this  occa- 
sion; the  illuminations  of  St.  Peter's 
and  the  girandola  on  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  take  place  on  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding evemngs.  29th.  High  mass  in 
St.  Peter's  by  the  pope  in  person,  at 
10  A.M.  At  3,  vespers  in  St  Peter's, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  cardinals. 
NovEMBEB  1st.  High  mass  by  the  pope 
in  person  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Sistiue 
chapel.  At  3  P.M.,  vespers  for  the  dead 
in  (be  same,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope 
and  the  whole  court*   2nd.  High 
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it  is  built  entiiriy  «f  traverfciBS,  and 
hM  four  large  ooliimoi  and  six  pila^ 
tefs  of  the  compMite  order  tuflUunaiig  a 
nwMive  entablature  and  balintcaile,  on 
which  an  placed  celoasal  atatnea  of 
our  Saviour  and  ten  aainta.  Between 
the  oolumns  and  pilatten  are  five  bal- 
conies; from  that  in  the  centre  the  pope 
pronounces  his  benediction  on  the  peo- 
ple on  Ascension  Day.  The  whole  front 
IS  broken  into  ornaments  and  «letaili^ 
which  lessen  the  general  efieot^  and 
make  the  style  seem  better  adapted  to 
a  theatre  than  a  church.  In  the  vesti- 
bule is  a  marble  statue  of  Constantioey 
found  in  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal,  and 
bearing  ample  evidence  of  the  decline 
of  art.  There  are  five  entrances  to  the 
basilica ;  the  middle  one  has  a  bronae 
door,  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
Alexander  YII.  from  the  ruins  of  the 
iEmilian  basilica,  on  the  site  of  th« 
church  of  S.  Adnano,  in  the  Foruoi ; 
the  next  door  is  the  Porta  Santa,  and 
is  of  course  walled  up.  The  inttrior 
has  lost  the  dislincttve  cbaracteis  ei  the 
basilica  under  the  hands  of  Borremini ; 
the  roof  and  walls  are  covered  with 
medallions  and  stucco  ornaments,  but 
they  do  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
the  ancient  edifice.  The  interior  as  we 
now  see  it  has  five  naves  divided  by 
four  rows  of  piers.  Those  of  the 
nave,  in  which  B(Nrromiui  has  encased 
the  columns  of  the  old  basilica,  are 
pierced  with  niches,  containing  colossal 
statues  of  the  Apostles ;  they  are  cha* 
racteristic  specimens  of  the  school  of 
Beniiui,  with  all  its  extravagancies,  and 
yet,  with  their  acknowledged  faults, 
the  effect  of  so  matty  ct^ossal  figures  is 
imposing,  and  seldom  fails  to  find  ad- 
mirers. The  St.  James  the  Great,  the 
$t.  Matthew,  the  St.  Andrew,  and  the 
St.  John,  are  by  Rusconi;  the  St.  Tha> 
mas  and  St.  Bartholomew  are  by  Lc 
Gro%;  the  St.  James  the  Less  is  by 
Angeio  Rosh;  the  St  Thaddeus  is  by 
Lorenzo  Ottoni;  the  St.  Simon  by  i^Wm* 
cesco  Marat ti;  the  St.  Philip  by  Gdi- 
teppe  MazzuoU;  and  the  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  by  JMhmot^  a  French 
sculptor.  The  one  which  has  the 
greatest  merit  as  a  work  of  art^  is  the 


Btte  of  the  house  of  the  senator  Plautiut 
Lateranus,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name.  He  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as 
ooncenied  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  for 
which  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  The 
aite  afterwards  passed  into  the  family  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  bora  near 
the  palace.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
Loteran  house  was  conferred  by  Con- 
stantiue  on  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  his 
episcopal  residence.  Constantine  then 
ISounded  this  basilica,  assisting  with 
his  own  hands  to  dig  the  foundations. 
It  was  long  regarded  as  the  first  of 
Christian  churches,  and  the  inscription 
ov«r  the  door  calls  it  omnium  urbu  M 
orbis  Eccluiarum  Mater  et  -Cafmi.  The 
chapter  of  the  I^teran  still  takes  pre- 
cedence over  that  of  iHt  Peter's;  the 
ceremony  of  the  poueuo^  or  talking 
possession  of  the  Lateran  palace,  is  one 
of  the  first  forms  observed  on  the  Sec- 
tion of  a  new  pope,  whose  coronation 
invariably  takes  place  iu  this  basilica. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  basilicas  which 
liave  a  **  Porta  Santa,"'  so  that  for 
1500  years  it  has  preserved  its  rank 
and  privileges.  It  is  also  remarkable 
fot  the  five  general  councils  which  have 
been  held  here^  and  to  which  we  shall 
recur  hereafter.  The  old  basilica  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  V.,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  this  pope,  and  subsequently 
enlarged  and  remodelled  by  many  of 
bis  successors.  Sixtus  V.  added  the 
portico  of  the  Scala  Santa  from  the 
designs  of  Foutana,  and  Clement  YI II. 
enlarged  the  transepts  and  side  aisles 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  X 
(1644)  BoiTomiui  loaded  the  nave  with 
ornaments,  and  surrounded  the  granite 
columns  with  cumbrous  piers.  Cle- 
ment XII.  (Corsini)  completed  the 
work  of  renovation  in  1734,  by  adding 
the  principal  fagade,  from  the  designs 
of  the  Florentine  architect  Alessandro 
Galilei.  After  these  numerous  resto- 
rations and  capricious  changes  it  will 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  basilica  has 
preserved  much. of  its  original  cha- 
racter. The  facade  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  architecture  of  the  last  century : 
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St  Jaaet  tiie  Lm,  by  Horn.  «The 
Apoitleg  appear  to  me  to  fall  under  the 
oeneura  of  an  i^yadicioui  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  tie  painftere.  The  dra- 
pery of  thoee  figures,  from  being  di»- 
poaed  in  large  mawwii,  givee  undoubt- 
edly that  air  of  gmndeur  which  mag> 
ttitude  or  quantity  is  sure  to  produce ; 
but  though  it  be  acknowledged  that  it 
is  nuttiaged  with  great  skill  and  intel- 
ligence, and  contrived  to  appear  as 
light  as  the  materials  will  allow,  yet 
tl^  weight  and  solidity  of  stone  was 
not  to  be  overcome." — Sir  J.  Reynold: 
The  great  ornament  of  the  nave  is  the- 
auperb  Cortmi  Chaptly  built  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  by  Clement  XIL,  in 
honour  of  his  ancestor  St.  Andrea  Cor- 
sini,  from  the  designs  of  Alessandro 
Galilei  (1729).  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  this  very  beautiful 
structure  :  the  richest  marbles,  the  most 
elabomie  ornaments  and  gilding,  co* 
lumns  of  precious  marbles,  bas-reliefs, 
and  even  gems,  have  been  lavished  on 
its  decorations  with  a  profusion  quite 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  cluipel 
in  Rome.  Notwithstanding  th'is  excess 
of  ornament  the  whole  has  been  con< 
trolled  and  subdued  by  a  correct  taste, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated 
after  the.  deformities  of  Borromiui's 
nave.  The  altarpiece  is  a  mosaic  copy 
of  Guide's  picture  of  S.  Amlrea  Cor- 
siui,  now  in  the  Barberini  Palace. 
The  celebrated  porphyry  sarconhagus 
which  forms  the  tomb  of  Clemeut 
XII.  was  taken  from  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon ;  the  cover  is  modern ; 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  pope  is  by 
Maiui ;  and  the  two  lateral  figures  are 
by  Carlo  Monaldi.  Opposite,  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsiui,  with 
his  statue  and  two  sitting  figures  by 
Maiui.  The  figures  in  the  niches,  re- 
*  presenting  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  are  by 
Rusconi  and  other  followers  of  Ber- 
nini, but  they  are  not  remarkable  as 
works  of  aft  —  The  bronze  tomb  of 
Martin  V..,  of  the  princely  house  of 
Colonna,  is  a  fine  work  by  Simone, 
brother  of  Donatello.  The  high  altar 
has  four  columns  of  granite,  sustaining 
a  Gothic  tobeznade,  cuiioys  as  a  work 


of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  g€ki« 
structed  by  Urban  V.  to  receive  tlw 
heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which 
were  ibuud  during  his  rngn  among  the 
ruins  of  the  old  basilica.  It  bears  the 
arms  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
France.  The  triUtiu,  or  o^it ,  contains 
four  pointed  windows,  which  appear, 
from  the  inscription  attributing  this 
part  of  the  basilica  to  Nicholas  IV.,  to 
twlong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
vault  is  covered  with  the  mosaics  of 
the  old  basilica,  executed  in  1291 
by  Jacopo  da  TurritOy  a  contemporary 
of  Cimabue,  and  inscribed  with  hit 
name:  they  are  interesting  as  examples 
of  art  in  the  thirteenth  century,  out 
they  coulrast  strangely  with  the  re« 
dundant  omamenu  of  the  modem 
nave. 

In  the  transept  is  the  splendid  altar 
of  theSS.  Sacramento,  from  the  designs 
of  Paolo  Olivieri.  The  four  bronae 
columns  of  the  composite  order  are  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoliuus,  and  to 
have  been  cast  by  Augustus  out  of  the 
bronze  rostra  of  the  vessels  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  Above  is  a  fresco 
of  the  Asceiision  by  Cav,  (TArjpino,  who 
is  buried  in  this  church,  near  the  grave 
of  his  contemporary  Andrea  Saccbi. 
The  tomb  of  Boniface  Vlll.  is  remark* 
able  for  his  portrait  by  Giotto,  who  has 
represented  the  pope  between  two  car- 
dinals, announcing  from  the  balcony 
the  jubilee  of  1300  ;  it  is  the  only  re- 
maining fragment  of  the  paintings  of 
Giotto,  which  covered  the  loggia  of  the 
old  Ijateran  palace.  The  other  paint- 
ings in  the  basilica  scarcely  require 
notice :  the  best  are  the  Daniel  of  Pro- 
caccini,  and  the  Jonas  of  Conca, 

The  chutxh  ceremonies  which  take 
place  in  St.  John  Lateran  are  very 
imposing.  On  the  Saturday  before 
Easter,  after  the  baptism  of  the  Jews 
and  infidels  in  the  baptistery,  the  car- 
diiial  bishop  holds  an  ordination  in  this 
basilica.  On  Ascension  Day  high  mass 
is  performed  here  by  the  pope  in  persoiiy 
who  afterwards  pronounces  his  bene- 
diction on  the  people  from  the  balcony. 
The  pope  again  performs   high  mass 
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here  on  ihe  FettiTal  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  on  the  34th  June. 

The  fire  GeMnd  Ckmmeilt  which  have 
given  such  celebrity  to  thii  basilica, 
and  which  are  universally  known  as 
the  Lateran  Councils,  are  the  follow* 
ing :— I.  March  19,  1123,  in  the  nonti- 
finite  of  Calixtus  II.,  at  whicn  the 
questions  connected  with  the  Investiture 
were  settled.  II.  April  18»  1139,  under 
Innocent  II.,  at  which  the  doctrines  of 
Peter  de  Bniys  and  Arnold  of  Brescia 
were  condemned,  and  measures  taken 
to  terminate  the  sdiism  of  the  Antipope 
AnacletUB  II.  III.  March  5, 1179,  un- 
der Alexander  III.,  at  which  the  schism 
caused  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  vrtm 
terminated,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  con- 
demned. IV.  November  II,  1215,  un- 
der Innocent  III.,  at  which  the  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  400  bishops,  and 
the  ambassadors  of  France,  Eiigland, 
Hungary,  Aragon,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  &c.y 
were  present.  At  this  council  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Albigenses  were  again 
condemned,  and  the  errors  of  Almaric 
and  the  Abbot  Joachim,  the  pretended 
prophet  of  Calabria,  in  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  were  denounced  as  heresies. 
y.  May  3,  1512^  summoned  by  Ju- 
lius II-,  and  continued  for  a  long  time 
under  Leo  X.  This  council  is  remark- 
able for  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Concordat  between  the  Pope  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church  were  sacrificed.  Mea- 
sures were  also  taken  to  supersede  the 
acts  of  the  oecumenical  council  of  Pisa, 
convoked  by  Louis  XII.  and  the  em- 
peror Maximilian,  in  opposition  to  the 
Holy  League  of  1511,  between  Ju- 
lius II.,  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
Spain,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss. 
The  only  general  council  that  has  been 
held  since  this  time  is  that  of  Trent, 
A.D.  1525. 

The  Baptistery,  built  by  Constaiitine, 
and  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  an- 
cient edifices,  is  a  small  octagonal 
structure  of  brick-work.  On  the  sides 
of  the  entrance  are  two  magnificent  por^ 


nhyry  columns  of  the  ooiiipeeil»  order, 
haLf-buried  in  the  waU.  Eiglit  superb 
columns  of  the  same  material,  laid  to 
be  the  largest  known,  sustain  a  coenioe 
which  runs  round  the  building,  sup- 
porting eight  small  columns  of  white 
marble,  which  seem  entirely  out  of 
place,,  and  injure  the  general  effect. 
The  exterior  of  this  building,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  iotorior, 
have  very  probably  been  preserved 
since  tin  time  of  Constantine,  but  t^e 
building  is  known  to  have  been  re- 
paired by  several  popes  down  to  the 
seventeoith  century,  when  Urban  VIII. 
restored  it  as  we  now  see  it.  The  prin- 
cipal paintings,  illustrating  the  Life 
of  the  Baptist,  are  by  Andrea  Sacchi ; 
the  frescoes  on  the  walls  are  by  Gi" 
mignani.  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea 
Camaseei.  The  haptitmal  fvmt  is  an 
immense  porphyry  vase,  occupying  a 
great  part  of  the  floor,  and  evidently 
intended  for  immersion.  It  was  in 
this  vase,  which  has  always  been 
held  sacred  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Christianity,  at  that  in  which  Constan- 
tine received  the  rite  of  baptism,  that 
Rienzi  bathed,  on  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1347,  Uie  night  before  he  ap- 
peared with  his  insignia  of  knighthooid, 
and  summoned  Clement  X1L  and  the 
electors  of  Gei'many  to  appear  before 
him.  He  was  then  crowned  in  the 
basilica  of  the  Lateran  with  the  seven 
crowns  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he 
pretended  to  be  typical  of  the  gifts  he 
had  received  from  heaven.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  this  pompous  display 
terminated  in  his  captivity  at  Avignon, 
and  it  was  superstitiously  believed  by 
many  of  his  own  followers  that  bis 
downfall  was  a  divine  judgment  for 
the  profanation  of  the  font.  The  bap- 
tistery is  now  used  only  on  the  Satur- 
day before  Easter,  for  baptising  o<hi- 
verted  infidels  or  Jews. 

The  cloisters  retain  their  Gothic  of 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  The 
old  episcopal  throne,  with  its  pointed 
canopy,  was  removed  there  in  me  last 
century.  There  are  many  curious  mo- 
numents in  these  cloisters  which  de- 
serve a  visit  I  the  columns  exhibit  Mnne 
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good  «xunpl«i  of  Uie  old  moMie  ornft- 
mcnta.  Among  the  relics  thown  here 
it  the  mouth  of  a  well,  called  the  well 
of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  two  columns 
of  Pilate's  house,  and  a  column  said 
by  the  tradition  to  have  been  split 
when  the  vail  of  the  Temj^  was  rent 
in  twain  \ 

7%tf  Scaia  &m/a.— Under  the  fine 
portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing, oonslructed  by  Siztus  V.  from  tlie 
designs  of  Fontana,  is  the  Scala- Santa. 
It  is  said  by  the  Roman  antiquaries 
that  Siztus  V.,  in  rebuilding  the  La- 
teran  palace,  religiously  preserved  that 
portion  of  the  ohapel  and  triclinium 
of  Leo  III.  which  had  escaped  the  fire 
by  which  the  ancient  palaice  was  de- 
stroyed, and  constructed  this  portico 
over  the  Scala  Santa,  which  bad  also 
escaped  the  flames.  The  staircase  con- 
sists of  twenty-eight  marble  steps,  said 
by  the  Church  tradition  to  have  be- 
longed to  Pilate's  house,  and  to  liave 
been  the  identical  stairs  which  the 
Saviour  descended  when  he  left  the 
judgment-seat  They  are  only  allowed 
to  be  ascended  by  penitents  on  their 
knees;  and  the  multitude  of  the  faith- 
ful who  visit  them  is  so  great,  that 
Clement  XII.  found  it  necessary  to 
protect  them  by  planks  of  wood,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  three  times  re- 
newed. In  a  chapel  at  the  summit, 
called  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  is  a 
painting  of  the  Saviour,  five  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  one  of  the  numerous 
pictures  attributed  to  St  Luke,  and 
said  by  the  tradition  to  be  an  ezact 
likeness  of  the  Saviour  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  This  chapel  contains  also  a 
large  collection  of  relics,  and  is  held  so 
sacred  that  no  woman  is  allowed  to 
enter  it  Near  it  is  a  tribune  erected 
by  Benedict  XIV.  to  receive  the  mo- 
saics which  covered  the  tiicHmmn  of 
Leo  III.  They  are  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  antiquity.  They  repre- 
sent the  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St. 
Peter  with  one  hand,  and  a  standard 
to  Constantino  with  the  other.  They 
have  recently  been  restored  by  Camuc- 
cini.  FoDtana*s  portico,  which  con- 
tains these  objects,  is  a  fine  structure, 


consisting  of  a  double  arcade  of  twa 
orders :  ue  lower  Doric,  and  the  upper 
Corinthian.  The  Scala  Santa  is  in  the 
middle,  and  on  each  side  are  two  par 
rallel  staircases,  by  which  the  penitents 
descend.  The  celebrated  Laitran  Pa* 
lace,  rebuilt  as  we  have  already  stated 
by  Siztus  V.,  was  converted  into  a 
public  hospital  by  Innocent  XII.,  in 
1693.  It  was  the  palace  of  the  popea 
from  the  time  of  Constantino  to  the 
period  of  the  return  of  the  Holy  See 
from  Avignon  (1377),  when  Gregory 
XI.  transferred  the  papal  residence  to 
the  Vatican. 

3.  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  third  basilica  in  rank,  and  one  of 
the  four  which  have  a  Porta  Santa.  It 
was  founded  on  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Esquiline,  a.d.  352,  by  Pope  Libe- 
riu9,  and  John,  a  patrician  of  Rome,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vision  representing  a  fall 
of  snow,  which  covered  the  precise 
space  to  be  occupied  by  their  basilica. 
From  this  legend,  which  is  represented 
in  a  bas-relief  in  the  Borghese  chapel, 
the  edifice  was  called  S.  Maria  ad 
Nives ;  it  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  from  being  the 
principal  of  ^1  the  Roman  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Juno 
Lucina,  which  probably  supplied  the 
columns  of  the  interior.  The  interior 
has  undergone  numerous  alterations  and 
additions,  which  have  impaired  the 
simplicity  of  its  original  plan  ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  changes  it  has  retained 
more  of  the  characters  of  the  basilica 
than  any  other  church  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  It  was  enlarged  in  432  by 
Siztus  III.  on  its  present  plan,  which 
has  been  preserved  amidst  all  the  sub- 
sequent reparations.  The  tribune  and 
mosaics  were  added  in  the  twelfth  cen* 
tury  by  Nicholas  IV.  The  whole 
building  was  repaired  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  the  principal  facade  was 
added  in  1741  by  Benedict  XIV.  from 
the  designs  of  Ferdinando  Fuga.  At 
the  same  time  the  interior  was  com- 
pletely renovated,  the  columns  were  re- 
polished  and  adapted  to  new  bases  and 
Ionic  capitals,  and  the  building  gene^ 
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rallj  was  reduced  to  tbe  form  in  wUob 
ve  now  lee  it.  There  are  two  fa^es, 
one  in  front  and  another  at  the  hick  of 
the  basilica.  The  first,  by  Fuga,  is  one 
of  the  most  unhappy  of  the  many  fail- 
ures exhibited  by  the  church  architec- 
ture of  Rome.  Its  details  are  not  worth 
describing.  From  the  balcony  in  the 
upper  portico  the  pope  pronounces  his 
benediction  on  the  people  on  the  Fes- 
tival of  the  Assumption.  The  vault  of 
the  portico  is  covered  with  the  mosaics 
of  Cfaddo  Gaddiy  which  were  formerly 
on  the  old  fa^de ;  they  are  well  pre- 
served, and  have  lately  been  restored 
by  Camuccini.  The  other  front,  con- 
structed by  Carlo  Rainaldi,  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Clement  X.,  is  in  better  taste, 
but  is  scarcely  adapted  to  a  church. 
There  are  live  doors  in  tiie  principal 
front,  including  the  Porta  Santa,  which 
IS  of  course  widled  up. 

TTu  interior  is  perhaps  the  finest 
church  interior  of  its  class  in  existence. 
It  consists  of  an  immense  nave,  divided 
from  two  side  aisles  by  a  single  row 
of  thirty-six  Ionic  columns  of  white 
marble.  These  support  a  continued 
entablature,  which  has  unfortunately 
been  broken  by  the  modern  arches  con- 
structed by  Sixtus  V.  and  Benedict 
XIV.  as  entrances  to  the  side  chapels. 
Upon  the  entablature  rests  the  upper 
wall  of  the  nave,  with  a  range  of  pilas- 
ters corresponding  in  number  to  the 
columns.  The  length  of  the  nave  is 
280  English  feet,  and  the  breadth  rather 
more  than  50  feet.  The  roof,  designed 
by  Sangallo,  is  flat,  and  divided  into 
five  rows  of  panels.  It  is  elaborately 
carved,  and  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
brought  to  Spain  from  Peru,  which  was 
presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  side  aisles  are 
comparatively  narrowband  have  vaulted 
roofs  little  in  character  with  the  nave. 
The  whole  building  is  richly  but  taste- 
fully decorated,  and  it  would  be  diffi. 
oult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  produced 
by  its  simple  and  beautiful  plan.  The 
end  of  the  nave  above  the  arch  of  the 
tribune  is  covered  with  mosaics  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  art.  They 
represent   in   compartments   difil»eut 


events  of  the  <Hd  Testenwot,  illnstimt'' 

iog  chiefly  te  lives  of  Mose*  and 
JMhua,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.* 
Itiey  are  known  by  Chnrdi  docnmeals 
to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  are  considered  by  nsany 
writers  to  be  as  old  as  the  fiflh.  Thetrif 
bune  is  covered  with  mosaics  by  Mc^m 
da  Turrita^  the  artist  of  those  still  aeen 
in  St.  John  Lateran  :  they  represent  iim 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  are  in- 
scribed with  the  name  Jacobus  Territi. 
The  A^  aliar  is  formed  of  a  large  ora 
of  porphyry,  over  which  rises  the  bal- 
daochino  erected  by  Benedict  XIV. 
from  the  designs  of  Fttga:  it  is  sup* 
ported  by  four  porphyry  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  entwined  with  gilt 
palm-leaves,  and  is  surmounted  by  six 
bronze  angels  by  Pietro  Braod, 

The  Chapd  of  tht  SS,  Sacramento, 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  on  the  designs  of 
Fontana,  in  1586,  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
decorations.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
this  pope,  with  his  statue  by  Valsoldo ; 
and  that  of  Pius  V.,  a  fine  mass  of  verde 
antique  adorned  with  bronze  ornaments. 
The  altar  of  the  Sacrament  has  a  fine 
tabernacle  sustained  by  four  angels  in 
bronze  gih.  It  is  said  that  this  chapd 
was  commenced  when  Sixtus  was  a 
cardinal,  and  that  Gregory  XIII.  mat- 
pended  his  allowance  on  the  ground 
that  he  must  be  a  rich  man  to  incur 
such  an  expense.  The  work  would 
have  been  postponed  in  consequence  of 
this  proceeding,  if  Fontana  had  not 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sixtus  the 
whole  of  his  savings,  amounting  to  1000 
crowns ;  an  act  of  generosity  which  the 
cardinal  repaid  by  his  constant  patron- 
age after  his  accession  to  the  popedom. 
The  frescoes  of  the  chapel  are  by  Gio- 
battista  Fozzo,  Cetare  Nebbia^  and  otho* 
contemporary  artists.  In  this  chapel  ia 
preserved  the  sacred  Pretqno,  or  the 
cradle  of  the  Saviour,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  a  solemn  ceremony  and  pro- 
cession on  Christmas  Eve,  at  which  the 
cardinal* vicar  generally  ofliciates.  The 
richness  of  this  chapel  is  iar  surpassed 
hy  the  Borghese  Chapel,  built  by  Paul 
V.  from  the  designs  of  Fiaminio  Poaiio 
(1608;,  and  remarkable  ^r  the  mag^ 
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takes  place  in  the  Sistuie  chapel.  Oa 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,  August 
15th,  hiffh  mass  is  always  perfonned  in 
this  basilica  by  the  pope  in  person,  who 
afterwards  pronounces  from  tne  balcony 
his  benediction  on  the  people.  On  the 
8th  September  the  pope  again  performs 
high  mass  here  in  honour  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin.  The  ceremony  on  Christ* 
mas  Eve,  in  which  the  Presepio  is  car** 
ried  in  procession,  has  been  already 
noticed ;  it  takes  place  at  3  a.m.,  but  is 
not  calculated  to  repay  the  traveller 
who  looks  only  to  the  ceremonial  dis- 
play. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  in 
ezisteBoe,  called  the  Colonna  delta  Fer- 
gitu.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  is  the 
only  one  which  has  survived  to  attest 
the  magnificence  of  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine^  for  which  it  was  no  doubt  taken 
from  some  edifice  of  classical  times.  It 
is  said  to  be  forty-seven  feet  high  with- 
out the  capital  and  base,  which  are  not 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  column. 
It  was  erected  here  by  Paul  V.  iu  1513, 
under  the  direction  of  Carlo  Maderno. 
On  the  top  is  a  bronze  statue  of  tlie 
Virgin  standing  on  the  half  moon.  Near 
this  is  a  small  pillar  in  the  form  of  a 
cannon  surmounted  by  a  cross,  placed 
here  to  commemorate  the  absolution 
given  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1595  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  his  conversion 
from  the  Protestant  faitli.  The  inscrip- 
tion, ^  In  hoc  signo  vinces,"  engraved 
on  that  part  which  represents  the  cannon, 
has  given  rise  to  some  speculation  as  to 
its  intended  application. 

4.  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gent-; 
talemme,  the  fourth  of  the  Roman  basi- 
licas, was  founded  by  the  Empress 
Helena  in  the  Horti  Variaul  of  Helio- 
gabalus,  close  to  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
portion  of  the  true  cross  deposited  in  it 
by  the  empress,  and  from  the  earth  of 
Jerusalem  which  was  brought  here  and 
mixed  with  the  foundations.  It  was 
consecrated  by  St.  Silvester,  and  was 
entirely  repaired  by  Gregory  II.  in  the 
eighth  century.  It  underwent  frequent 
alterations  under  later  popes,  and  wp" 


nifioeoee  of  ki  atdxiteeture  and  deco- 
mtions.  The  altar  of  the  Virgin  has 
four  fluted  coIvbuib  of  Oriental  jasper, 
and  is  ediebiated  for  the  miraculous 
paiuting  of  the  Madonna,  traditionally 
attributed  to  St.  Luke,  and  pronounced 
to  be  such  in  a  papal  bull  attached  to 
one  of  the  walls.  On  the  entablature 
of  the  altar  is  the  bronze  bas-relief 
xcptesenting  the  miracle  of  the  snow. 
The  frescoes  on  the  sides  of  the  windows 
above  the  tombs  and  those  on  the  great 
arches  are  by  Quido,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Madimna,  which  was  painted  by 
Lanfcauoo.  The  frescoes  around  the  altar 
and  on  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola 
are  by  Cav,  <f  Arpino ;  those  of  the 
cupola,  representing  the  Virgin  standing 
on  the  half  moon,  are  by  Lndtvico  Ci- 
goU,  Lauzi  says  (hat  in  this  composi- 
ticm,  ^  owing  to  some  oversight  in  point 
of  perspective,  which  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  entreaties  he  was  not  allowed 
to  ootreet,  he  appears  to  great  disad- 
yaulaga ;  and  that  if  it  had  perished, 
and  his  oil  painting  in  the  Vatican  had 
come  down  to  us  uninjured,  this  great 
artist  would  have  enjoyed  a  higher  re- 
putation, and  Baldinucci  his  encomiast 
nave  gaiiied  greater  credit."*  The  tombs 
of  this  chapd  are  remarkable  :  that  of 
Paul  v.,  the  founder  of  the  chapel,  is 
covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  small  sta- 
tues by  Buonvicinoy  Ippolito  Buzi,  and 
other  followers  of  the  school  of  Bernini. 
The  tomb  of  Clement  VIII.,  of  the 
Aldrobiandini  family,  who  gave  Paolo 
Boigfaese  his  cardinal's  hat,  is  covered 
with  baa-reliefr  by  Mochi,  Pietro  Ber- 
nini, and  other  sculptors  of  the  same 
school.  In  other  parts  of  the  basilica  are 
the  Gothic  tomb  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvus, 
with  an  inscription  dated  1299;  the 
tomb  of  Clement  IX.  (Rospigliosi),  with 
sculptures  by  Guidi,  Fancelli,  and  Er^ 
cole  Fenata;  that  of  Nicholas  IV. 
(1293) ;  and  the  sepulchral  stone  of 
Flatina,  the  learned  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  historian  of  the  popes. 

The  certmoniet  in  this  basilica  dur- 
ing the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing 
kind.  At  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  the 
pope  performs  high  mass  here,  unless  it 
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reduced  into  its  present  form  by  Bene- 
dict XIV.  in  the  last  century.  The 
fe^ade  was  then  added,  and  many  of 
the  columns  were  walled  up  in  the  form 
of  piers  to  support  the  roof.  Eight  of 
the  original  columns,  fine  masses  of 
Egyptian  granite,  still  remain,  and  di- 
vide the  nave  from  the  two  side  aisles. 
The  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  bath  of  basalt,  with  four  lions' 
heads,  in  which  the  bodies  of  two  saints 
are  now  deposited.  Two  of  the  columns 
which  support  the  baldacchino  are  of 
the  marble  called  occhio-di-pavone. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with 
frescoes  by  Pinfuricchio,  representing 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  Below  the 
basilica  is  the  subterranean  chapel  of 
St.  Helena,  decorated  with  mosaics  by 
Baldassare  Peruzzi,  The  consecration 
of  the  golden  rose,  which  the  popes  in 
former  times  sent  aimually  to  one  of 
the  great  sovereigns,  took  place  in  this 
basilica.  At  present  it  is  remarkable 
only  for  its  large  collections  of  relics, 
among  which  some  bones  of  Thomas  k 
Becket  are  shown.  The  Convent  of 
Santa  Croce,  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
fine  library,  has  become  a  Reclusorio 
for  women.  During  the  French  admi- 
nistration  the  library  was  removed  to 
the  Vatican;  it  was  subsequently  re- 
.  stored,  but  many  of  the  rarer  manu- 
scripts had  been  stolen  or  lost.  This  is 
the  last  of  the  four  basilicas  within  the 
walls  of  Rome. 

5.  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le 
Mure,  about  four  miles  beyond  the 
Porta  San  Paolo,  on  the  road  to  Ostia. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  object 
at  Rome  which  the  student  of  Christian 
art  regarded  with  more  lively  interest 
than  this  magnificent  temple  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  our  faith.  It  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  386  on 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  basilica 
founded  by  Constantine  above  the  tomb 
of  the  apostle.  It  was  completed  by 
Honorius,  and  restored  in  the  eighth 
century  by  Leo  III.  In  all  its  subse- 
quent repairs  the  original  plan  was 
carefully  preserved;  and  in  spite  of 
the  malaria  which  spread  over  the 
neighbouring  Campagna^  it  was  one  of 


the  first  places  to  which  every  tnnreller 
endeavoured  to  nmke  a  pilgrimage.  It 
was  a  perfect  museum  of  Christian  an- 
tiquities, entirely  withont  a  rival  in 
any  other  city  of  Europe,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Ravenna.  The  lc»fky  nave, 
360  feet  long  and  136  feet  wide,  was 
sustained  by  forty  Corinthian'  columns 
of  Greek  marble  and  pavonazsetto:  and 
the  whole  building  presented  an  assem^ 
blage  of  columns  amounting  to  no  less 
than  138,  most  of  them  ancient,  and 
forming  by  far  the  finest  collection  in- 
the  world.  Under  the  high  altar  was 
the  tomb  which  the  Church  tradition, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  pointed 
out  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  whose  body,  according  to  l^ar 
tina,  the  historian  of  the  popes,  had 
been  removed  here  from  the  Vatican  in 
the  pontificate  of  Comelius>  a.d.  251. 
The  mosaics  of  the  tribunes,  the  bronse 
gate  cast  at  Constantintiple,  the  series 
of  papal  portraits,  the  Gothic  windows 
of  the  north  side,  the  Porta  Santa,  and 
the  monuments  and  the  altars  all  com* 
bined  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
building — an  interest  which  carried 
the  mind  back  at  once  into  the  middle 
ages,  and  presented  it  with  one  of  the 
most  venerable  types  of  Christian  tern*' 
pies.  To  English  travellers  the  basi- 
lica had  an  additional  interest,  since  it 
was  the  church  of  which  the  sovereigns 
of  England  were  protectors  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  precisely  as  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  is  tlie  protector  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  king  of  France  of  St  John 
Lateran,  and  the  queen  of  Spain  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  All  this,  hoW'> 
ever,  has  passed  away,  and  the  fabric  in 
which  Christian  worship  had  been  per- 
formed uninterruptedly  for  1500  years 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  On  the  16th 
July,  1824,  the  roof  took  fire  during 
some  repairs,  and  fell  into  the  aisles, 
where  it  raged  with  such  extraordinary 
fierceness  that  the  enormous  colunms  of 
the  nave  were  completely  calcined,  and 
the  large  porphyry  columns  of  the  altars 
and  those  of  the  tribune  were  split  into 
fragments.  The  only  portions  which 
escaped  are  the  western  facade,  with  its 
mosaics  of  the  thirteenth  century  \  a 
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eolonoBde  erected  by  Benedict  XIII. ; 
the  tribune,  and  the  moMict  of  the  fifth 
century  on  its  vault ;  lome  portions  of 
the  portraits  of  the  popes ;  part  of  the 
bronw  gate ;  the  forty  columns  of  the 
side  aisles ;  and  some  sarcophagi  with 
bas-reliefs.  Since  the  occurrence  of 
this  calamity  large  sums  have  been 
contributed  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
and  princes,  and  by  each  successive 
pope,  for  the  restoration  of  the  build- 
ing; and  the  work  is  now  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  ar- 
diitecU  Bttti  and  Pokttu  The  transept 
and  the  high  altar  were  finished  and 
dedicated  in  1841  by  the  present  pope  : 
nothing  can  exceed  the  richness  and 
magnificence  of  this  part  of  the  edifice, 
but  years  must  elapse  before  its  com- 
pletion  can  be  looked  for.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  regretted  that  the  re- 
building was  ever  undertaken  on  the 
ancient  site,  which  must  remain  un- 
inhabitable GD.  account  of  the  mala- 
ria. Many  would  rather  have  seen  the 
basilica  left  as  a  ruin,  and  as  a  pic- 
turesque memorial  of  Christian  anti- 
quity. For  many  years  prior  to  its 
destmctioD  the  monks  were  compelled 
by  the  malaria  to  leave  the  spot  before 
the  summer  heats  began ;  and  unhap- 
pily there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  pestilence  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  in  severity. 

The  CloUten  of  the  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery adjoining  are  highly  curious  as 
an  example  of  the  monastic  architec- 
ture of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. In  addition  to  many  interesting 
sepulchral  monuments  they  present  al- 
most every  known  variety  of  column ; 
spiral,  twisted,  fluted^  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  of  these  fanciful  varieties 
combined.  Many  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  entablature,  are  covered  with  mo- 


6.  BtuUiea  of  San  Loren»y  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  walls,  on  the  road  to 
Tivoli.  This  ancient  basilica  is  gene- 
lally  attributed  to  Constantine,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
KapieM  Galla  Placidia  in  the  fifth 
centcoy.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  in 
d78   1^  Pelagius  IL     Towards  the 


end  of  the  eighth  century  Adrian  I. 
reversed  the  plan  of  the  building  by 
adding  a  new  nave  in  the  place  of  the 
old  tribune,  and  bringing  the  entrance 
immediately  opposite  the  altar.  From 
that  time  the  general  arrangement  faaa 
been  tolerably  preserved,  although  the 
building  has  been  repaired  and  altered 
by  many  o(  the  pones.  In  1216,  Ho* 
norius  III.  added  tne  east  wing  of  the 
portico,  and  in  lfi57  Alexander  VII.  re* 
stored  the  whole  building  in  its  present 
form.  The  portico  has  six  Ionic  co- 
lumns, four  of  which  are  twisted ;  they 
appear  to  be  too  rude  to  belong  to  clas- 
sical times,  and  are  probably  not  older 
than  the  restorations  of  Adrian  I.,  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  paintings  of 
the  portico  are  referred  to  toe  time  of 
Honorius  III. ;  they  represent  different 
events  in  the  history  of  this  pope  and 
of  St.  Lawrence.  Among  others,  may 
be  seen  the  coronation  of  Peter  Cour* 
tenay,  Count  of  Auxerre,  as  emperor 
of  the  east,  which  took  place  in  this 
basilica  in  1216.  Another  curious 
painting  is  that  of  the  demons  con- 
tending for  the  soul  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
and  weighing  his  actions  in  a  balance* 
The  Interior  presents  a  nave  divided 
from  two  side  aisles  by  twenty-two 
Ionic  columns  of  Egyptian  granite. 
The  ancient  tribune  of  Pelagius  II.,  as 
in  many  of  the  old  basilicas,  is  raised 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave ;  it  contains 
ten  magnificent  fluted  columns  of  pavo- 
nazsetto,  differing  in  sice  and  material 
from  those  of  the  nave,  and  evidently 
taken  from  some  ancient  building. 
They  are  buried  half-way  up  tiieir 
shafts  below  the  present  pavement. 
Eight  of  them  have  Corintbian,  and 
two  have  composite  capitals,  beautifully 
worked.  The  entablature  is  composed 
of  fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  among 
which  friezes  and  other  ornaments  may 
be  recognised.  Above  this  is  a  gallery 
of  twelve  smaller  columns,  two  of 
which  are  of  green  porphyry,  and  ten 
of  pavonazzetto.  The  pavement  is  of 
that  kind  of  mosaic  called  opue  Akxan^ 
driimm.  The  high  altar  and  its  marble 
baldacchino,  supported  by  four  por* 
pbyry  coluAins,  stands  above  the  cop- 
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iSMiional,  wheie  the  bodies  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  of  St.  Stephen  are  said  to  be 
interred.  The  scene  of  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence  is  now  marked  by  the 
ohurch  of  S.  Lorenxo  in  Pane  e  Ferna 
Bear  Sta.  Maria  M^ggiore ;  and  a  con* 
•tant  tradition  has  pointed  out  the  road 
to  Tibur  as  the  place  of  his  burial. 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  sarcophagus,  with 
bas>relieft  representing  a  vintage.  In 
IIm  nave  are  the  two  ambones,  or  marble 
pulpits,  highly  interesting  relics  of  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  only  to 
be  fouiid  in  three  other  churches.  They 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  nave;  the 
Spistle  was  chanted  from  the  one  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  Gospel  from  that  on 
the  north  side.  In  the  volute  of  the 
eighth  column  of  the  nave  are  sculp- 
tured a  lizard  and  a  J^ogy  which  have 
induced  Wiuckelmann  to  suppose  that 
all  these  columns  were  taken  from  one 
of  the  temples  attached  to  the  Portico  of 
Octavia.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  archi- 
tects of  the  temples  and  Portico  of  Me- 
iellus,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  were  two  Spartans, 
called  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  and  that 
being  wealthy,  the  only  reward  they 
asked  was  the  permission  to  inscribe 
their  names  upon  their  work.  This 
was  refused ;  but  they  introduced  their 
names  into  the  ornaments  of  the  build- 
ing, under  the  figures  of  a  lizard  and  a 
frog.-  The  identity  of  the  column  seems 
to  be  established  by  the  later  discoveries 
of  Professor  Nibby,  who  found  among 
the  omanoents  of  the  entablature  frag- 
meiits  representing  tro|>hies  and  other 
memorials  of  a  naval  victory,  which  he 
supposed  to  allude  to  that  of  Actium. 
Near  the  door  is  another  ancient  sarco- 
phagus with  very  beautiful  bas-reliefs, 
representing  a  Rpmau  marriage  :  it  was 
converted  in  the  thirteenth  centiury  into 
tile  tomb  of  Cardinal  GugUelmo  Fieschi, 
the  nephew  of  Innoeent  IV.  On  the 
right  of  the  tribune  is  a  small  subterra- 
nean cliapel,  celebrated  for  the  indul- 
gences  and  privil^es  conferred  on  it 
by  different  popes  in.  releasing  souls 
from  purgatory.  Close  to  this  chapel 
is  the  descent  into  the  Oitacomba  of  Sta» 
Cpriaca,  in  which  the  body  of  S.  Lo- 


renso  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  fint 
interred.  These  catacombs  form  a  low 
gallery  with  ledges  by  the  sides,  and 
are  said  to  extend  to  tiie  church  of  S. 
Agnese.  They  are  seldom  visited,  as 
those  of  S.  Sebastian  afford  a  better 
idea  of  these  Christian  sepulchres,  and 
are  explored  with  far  less  risk. 

7.  BatUica  ff  San  Sfba$ti€mOy  about 
two  miles  beyond  the  gate  of  that  name 
on  the  Via  Appia,  the  last  of  the  seven 
basilicas.  The  foundation  of  this 
basiUca  is  scarcely  less  ancient  than 
that  of  the  others  we  have  described, 
and  is  generally  attributed  to  Constan- 
tine.  But  the  present  edifice  is  not 
older  than  1611,  when  it  was  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio. 
All  traces  of  the  ancient  basilica  have 
disappeared,  and  neither  the  architec- 
ture nor  the  decorations  present  any- 
thing which  requires  notice.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Sebastian,  designed  by 
Ciro  Ferri,  has  a  recumbent  statue  of 
the  saint  by  Antonio  Giorgetti,  errone- 
ously attributed  to  his  master  Bernini. 
St  Sebastian  is  buried  under  tiie  altar. 
In  the  subterranean  chapel  the  bodies 
of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  are  said  to 
have  been  deposited  by  some  Greeks 
who  were  detected  in  the  act  of  re- 
moving them  from  the  Vatican.  The 
sanctuary  is  famous  for  its  relics;  a 
meee  enumeration  of  them  would  make 
a  long  list ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  stone  which  is  said  to  contain  the 
impression  left  by  the  Saviour^s  feet, 
when  he  was  met  by  St.  Peter  at  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  little  church 
uf  Domine  quo  vadU,  which  was  built 
to  commemorate  the  event,  and  ao 
called  from  the  words  with  which  St. 
Peter  addressed  the  Saviour. 

The  door  on  the  left  of  the  entrance 
leads  into  the  celebrated  Ontaevmbtt 
called  the  Cemetery  of  Sm  CSalisto^ 
bishop  of  Rome  in  the  thisd  fsitfnry, 
who  is  said  to  have  iiitMnhMselL' tinraa 
into  general  use  as  pubUor  '^ 
The  most  probable  expU 
immense  subterranean 
tbey  were  originally  exisaiiSt^fi^ltiSbit 
ancient  Romans  for  ^  ] 
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ennng  Ifae  ponobna;  and  Cieeio  i« 
suppofed  to  allude  to  ^am  in  hii  orap 
tion  for  Milo  whan  ha  mentiona  tha 
hiding-place  and  lecMBptaele  for  thierea 
on  the  Via  Appia.  Iney  eonaiat  of  a 
aeiiea  of  im^lar  winding  pawagea, 
generally  arranged  in  three  atoriet. 
From  tiie  principal  avennea,  othna 
branch  off  in  different  disectiona;  here 
and  there  are  open  apacei  which  Mrred 
as  chapels  or  plaoea  of  meeting,  and  on 
each  side  of  tne  passages  are  the  niches 
for  the  dead.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tiiat  the  early  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  here  for  divine  wor- 
ship and  for  concealment ;  the  fact  is 
confirmed  by  abundant  authorities,  in- 
dudiog  all  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of 
the  traveller  to  doubt  many  of  the 
traditions  which  he  will  meet  with  at 
Rome,  it  is  surely  impossible  to  enter 
theae  catacomba  with  any  other  feel- 
inga  than  those  of  deep  and  earnest 
interest,  or  to  pass  lightly  by  the  se- 
pulchres which  still  contain  the  ashes 
of  martyrs  who  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  those  principles  of  faith  which 
Protestants  and  Catholics  hold  in 
equal  veneration.  These  melancholy 
torn  be  are  tlieir  own  interpreters,  and 
appeal  more  powerfully  to  the  feelings 
&an  any  arguments  which  can  be  ad- 
vanced. As  in  the  catacomba  oi  Na- 
ples, Syracuse,  and  Malta,  we  frequently 
meet  with  small  chapels  or  oratories ; 
the  niches  are  generally  square,  but 
some  of  them  are  vaulted  and  form 
small  chambers,  which  still  retahi  traces 
-  of  stucco.  All  the  larger  recesses  seem 
to  have  been  closed  np  externally ;  in 
others  there  is  a  grave  about  the  ordi- 
nary length  in  which  the  body  has 
been  covered  with  earth;  a  aemicir^ 
cnlar  excavation  for  the  bead  is  gene- 
rally added.  In  some  of  these  niches 
small  apertures  may  be  seen  which 
baveevidently  been  intended  for  lamps. 
The  graves  of  children,  as  in  the  cata- 
00Qi)N  ^  Malta,  occur  in  a  very  large 
pnailtei?  sarcophagi^  do  not  ajppear 
to  mi^  been  common,  attd  it  is  re- 
mnkaMft  &at  in  all  the  passages  yet 
expMlil  ^Tery  little  marble  of   any 


khiQy  asca|i^  or  camaa  faut  qmq  Idp  xub 
tnacriptioDa,  haabaen  found.  The  ex* 
tent  of  thaie  catacomba  ia  almost  id- 
eredible:  they  are  said  to  have  been 
traced  for  a  diatanee  v^  nearly  twenty 
miles^  and  aome  of  the  passages  are 
snppoiwd  to  reach  as  far  aa  Osfia. 
There  is  good  reason  ibr  believing  that 
(his  statement  is  not  exaggerated :  the 
excavations  now  seen  by  travelleia  are  a 
very  small  portion  of  what  haa  been 
already  explored ;  hut  the  danger  of 
allowing  such  a  labyrinth  of  su^em^ 
nean  passages  to  remain  open  has  made 
it  neceasary  to  close  them.  It  is  aim 
well  known  that  the  catacomba  of  St. 
Sebastian,  aldiough  said  to  be  the  moat 
extensive,  are  by  no  means  the  only 
excavations  of  the  kind ;  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  thoae  of  Santa  Cyriaca, 
and  there  are  many  others  of  consider- 
able magnitude  in  other  directions 
around  Rome.  Nearly  all  the  mono* 
ments  and  inscrintions  found  in  theae 
catacomba  have  been  removed  to  tha 
Vatican,  where  they  cannot  fiul  to 
attract  attention  on  entering  the  mu- 
seum. With  a  few  exceptions,  wheae 
the  inscriptions  relate  to  pagan  inter- 
ments, these  monuments  belong  to  tl|e 
early  Christians;  but  they  present  little 
variety,  except  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  well-known  emblems  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  inscriptions. 

CUUBCHSS. 

The  fifty-four  parish  churches  of 
Rome  Ibrm  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  whole  number.  We  can  scarcely 
pass  through  three  streets  in  succession 
without  meeting  with  at  least  one 
church ;  and  in  many  instances  some 
of  the  most  interesting  are  in  the  least 
frequented  quarters  of  the  city.  Up- 
wards of  3(M)  churches  are  enumerated 
in  the  Tesoro  Sagro,  independently  of 
those  classed  under  the  head  of  Basi- 
licas, which  comprehend  many  more 
than  those  which  have  a  right  to  the 
distinction*  As  might  be  expected  in 
so  large  a  nunihet,  tbaaa  ai»  aoaipMia- 
tively  few  which  possess  any  general 
interest  for  the  stranger.  The  following 
list  includes  those  which  are  in  any 
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'wnj  Temaiical^e  for  ibelr  workf  of  art, 
their  monuments,  or  their  architecture. 
In  Tisiting  the  churches  the  usual  fee  to 
the  sacristan  is  two  pauls. 

S,  Agnewe  m  the  Pimzza  NavomOf 
built  on  the  spot  where  St  Agnes  is  said 
.to  hare  been  publicly  exposed  after  her 
torture,  and  to  have  struck  with  blind- 
ness the  first  person  who  saw  her  degra- 
dation. This  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant churches,  and  the  best  example 
of  the  Greek  cross  in  Rom«.  It  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1643  by  the  princes 
of  the  Pamfili  family,  from  the  designs 
of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  The  fa- 
cade of  travertine  is  by  Borromini,  who 
appears  to  have  been  coutrolled  by  the 
chaster  style  of  his  predecessor,  and  to 
have  indulged  less  in  minute  details 
than  in  any  other  public  building  on 
which  he  has  left  any  record  of  his 
capricious  style.  The  cupola  was  add- 
ed by  Carlo  Rainaldi.  The  interior 
is  rich  in  marbles  and  stucco  ornaments, 
and  has  eight  fine  columns  of  marble. 
The  entrance  and  three  splendid  chapels 
form  the  Greek  cross;  they  are  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs,  which  do  not  merit  the 
praises  bestowed  on  them  by  Algardi. 
The  cupola  was  painted  by  Giro  Ferri 
and  his  pupil  Corbellini,  Among  the 
statues  and  sculptures  of  this  church 
we  may  mention  the  St.  Sebastian,  an 
antique  statue  altered  by  Paolo  Campi  ; 
the  St.  Agnes  by  Ercole  Ferrata  ;  the 
group  of  me  Holy  Family  by  Domenico 
Guidi  ;  and  the  bas-relief  of  St.  Cecilia 
by  Antonio  Raggi*  The  tomb  of  In- 
nocent  X.  is  by  Maini,  In  the  subter- 
ranean chapel  the  bas-relief  of  the 
altar,  representing  St.  Agnes  miracu- 
lously covered  with  hair,  is  by  Algardi 
it  has  been  highly  praised,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  his  successful 
efforts. 

S.  Agnete  fuori  le  Mure^  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  one  of  the 
few  churches  which  have  preserved 
their  ancient  form  and  arrangement 
wi^ioat  change.  It  was^  founded  by 
Constantine,  at  the  reduest  of  his 
daughter  Constantia,  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  St.  Agnes  was  d&covered. 


The  chiuch  being  below  the  le^el  of  fbe 
soil,  we  descend  into  it  by  a  marble 
staircase,  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  The  interior 
presents  some  striking  characteristics  of 
the  basilica :  it  consist  of  a  nave  sepa- 
rated from  the  two  side  aisles  by  six- 
teen ancient  columns,  ten  of  whi^  are 
of  various  marbles,  four  of  the  rare 
porta-santa,  and  two  of  pavooazsetto. 
Another  row  of  sixteen  columns  of 
smaller  size  support  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  and  the  gallery,  which  is 
almost  an  unique  example  of  its  kind. 
Under  the  high  altar,  with  a  baldacchino 
sustained  by  four  porphyry  pillars,  is 
the  tomb  of  St  Agnes.  Her  statue  on 
the  altar  is  composed  of  an  antique 
torso  of  Oriental  alabaster,  with  modem 
head,  hands,  &c.  in  broioe  gilt  The 
tribune  has  a  mosaic  of  the  seventh 
century,  bearing  the  name  of  the  saint. 
At  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  is  a  fine  Head 
of  Christ,  said  to  be  by  Ahchael  Angele, 
and  a  beautiful  antique  candelabrum 
of  white  marble. 

S.  AgoetinOf  built  in  1483  by  Cardinal 
d^Estouteville,  ambassador  of  France, 
from  the  designs  of  the  Florentine  ar- 
chitect, Baccio  Pintelli.  The  whole 
building  was  restored  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  Vanvitelli  (1740).  The  ele- 
gant but  simple  front  is  of  travertine 
taken  from  the  Coliseum :  the  cupola 
was  the  first  constructed  in  Rome.  The 
interior  retains  some  traces  of  its  original 
Gothic,  and  has  a  nave  and  side  aisles. 
The  great  interest  of  this  church  is  de- 
rived from  the  celebrated  fresco  by  /2a- 
p/uiel  on  the  third  pilaster  on  the  left 
hand :  it  represents  the  prophet  Isaiah 
and  two  angels  holding  a  tablet.  If  we 
may  believe  Vasari's  story,  Raphael 
painted  this  fresco  after  he  had  seen  the 
prophets  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel.  The  well-known  tradition 
that  he  had  clandestinely  obtained  ac- 
cess to  the  chapel  during  the  absence  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  immediately  re- 
painted the  Isaiah  which  he  had  previ- 
ously finished  in  his  own  style,  does  not 
rest  on  good  auterity,  and  is  now 
generally  discredited.  The  imitation, 
however,  is  evident,  and  the  painting  as 
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A  wbole  »  b^  no  iimum  tqnaX  to  tfaoif 
wotks  in  which  RaphfteVs  genius  was 
entirely  ujicontroUea.  The  fresco  was 
injured  in  the  time  of  Paul  IV.  by 
attempts  to  dean  it,  and  was  cleverly 
jestored  by  Daniele  da  Volterra.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Augustin  is  a  fine  picture 
of  the  saint  and  two  lateral  paintings 
by  Gturcino.  At  the  last  altar  is  the 
Madonna  of  Loreto,  hy  Michehn^eh  da 
Caravaggio.  The  statue  of  St.  Thomas 
of  y illanova  is  by  Ercoh  Ferrata,  The 
&ae  group  in  marble^  representing  the 
Virgin,  the  infant  Saviour,  and  St.  An- 
dreW)  is  a  remarkable  work  of  Andrea 
Coniuoci  da  Satttwino,  The  high  altar 
and  its  four  angels  are  from  the  designs 
of  Bernini.  The  Madonna,  venerated 
.as  one  of  St.  Luke's  too  numerous  per- 
formanceti^  u  evidently  the  work  of 
early  German  artists. 

In  the  adjoining  convent,  a  fine  build- 
ing designed  by  Vanvitelli,  is  the  BibA- 
oteca  Angelica,  so  called  from  Cardinal 
Angelo  Kocca,  who  founded  it  in  1605. 
It  is  the  third  library  in  Rome,  and 
.contains  nearly  90,000  volumes  and 
2945  MSS.  In  this  number  are  com- 
prised many  valuable  works  from  the 
collection  of  Holstenius,  presented  by 
Cardinal  Barberini.  Among  its  trea- 
sures are  some  valuable  cinque-cento 
editions,  some  inedited  Chinese  and 
Coptic  MSS.,  a  Syriac  Gospel  of  the 
seventh  century,  a  Dante  of  the  four- 
teenth century  with  miniatures,  and  an 
edition  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  with  the 
preface  acknowledging  the  encourage- 
ment of  Cromwell,  the  '<  Serenissimns 
Princeps,'"  which  was  afterwards  altered 
to  suit  the  dedication  to  Charles  II. 
The  library  is  open  daily,  except  on 
.holidays,  from  8  a.m.  to  noon. 

S.  Andrea  deUe  Fratte,  close  to  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda,  restored  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  from 
the  designs'  of  Guerra.  The  cupola  and 
steeple  are  among  the  most  fantastic 
works  of  Borromini.  The  front  is  by 
Chev.  Valadier  (1826),  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  Academy.  In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  are  two 
angels  by  Bemini ;  the  Death  of  St. 
Anna  10  by  Paceiti,    In  this  church 


«M  the  tombs  <tf  thecelebmted  Fftiiiua 
sculptor,  Rudolph  Schadow,  by  hia 
countryman  Wolf;  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann ;  and  George  Zoega,  the  learned 
Danish  antiquary,  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  the  b»t  work  extant  on  the  Obe- 
lisks. The  tomb  of  Schadow  recalls 
one  of  the  many  noble  actions  of  Thor- 
waldsen.  When  that  estimable  man 
was  requested  by  the  late  king  of  Prussia 
to  execute  a  large  work  for  Berlin,  he 
replied  that  there  was  one  of  his  Mar 
jesty's  own  subjects  then  in  Rome^  who 
was,  he  humbly  submitted,  a  fitter  ob- 
ject for  his  patronage.  The  result  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  seen  the  * 
Spinning  Girl  of  this  accomplished 
sculptor.  This  church  is  remarkable 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  Tre  Ore,  or 
three  hours  of  Christ's  agony  on  the 
cross,  and  the  Setfe  Dohri  of  the  Vir- 
gin, which  takes  place  on  Good  Friday, 
from  12  to  3  p.m. 

&  Andrea  al  Noviziato  on  the  Monte 
Cavallo,  a  curious  little  church  built 
by  Prince  Ccunillo  Pamfili,  nephew  of 
Innocent  X.,  from  the  designs  of  Berr 
niniy  as  the  Noviciate  of  the  Jesuits.  It 
has  a  Corinthian  ^ade,  and  a  semicis^ 
cular  portico  with  Ionic  columns.  The 
interior  is  oval  and  is  richly  decorated. 
In  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  are 
three  paintings  by  Baciccio  (Giambat* 
tista  Gaulli>,  the  Genoese  painter,  which 
Lanzi  cites  among  the  best  examples  of 
his  serious  style:  they  represent  St. 
Francis  Xavier  baptising  the  queen  of 
India,  and  the  death  of  the  saint  in  the 
desert  island  of  Sancian  in  China.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Stanislaus  Kostka  has 
some  piintings  by  David,  the  celebrated 
French  painter,  while  a  student  in  Rome ; 
and  an  altarpiece  representing  S.  Sta- 
nislaus, a  charming  picture  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  Under  the  altar  the  body  of 
St.  Stanislaus  is  preserved  in  an  urn 
of  lapis  lazuli.  The  tomb  of  Charles 
Emanuel  IV.,  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  abdicated  in  1802,  and  became  a 
Jesuit  in  the  adjoining  convent,  is  by 
Festa,  a  Piedmontese  sculptor.  The 
painting  at  the  high  altar,  representing  , 

the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Andrew,  is  by  i 

Borgognone,     In  the  convent  is  shown 
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fiw  ebambcT  of  St  Stuiislam,  coBTcitBd ! 
into  a  chapel  by  Gioteppe  ChiarL  It  | 
eontaiDf  a  ringiilar  statue  of  tlie  eaint  I 
dyin^,  by  Le  Gnu :  the  head,  hands, 
and  feet  are  of  white  maible,  the  robes 
are  of  black,  and  the  couch  of  yellow 
marble. 

8.  Andrm  Mh  Fatte,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  church  architecture  in 
Rome.  It  was  bailt  in  1591  from  the 
design  of  Olivieri,  and  finished  by 
Carlo  Mademo.  The  fine  facade  is  by 
Carlo  Rainaldi;  between  iti  coupled 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  and  compo- 
site orders  are  niches  containing  statues 
by  Domenico  Guidi,  Ercole  Ferrata,  and 
Fcmeelli.  The  interior  is  celebrated  for 
its  paintings,  llie  cupola,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Rome,  is  painted  by 
Lanfranco,  and  is  considered  one  of  his 
most  successful  works.  He  demoted 
four  years  to  the  execution,  after  a  long 
and  minute  study  of  Correggio's  cupola 
at  Parma.  The  glory  which  he  intro- 
duced was  considered  to  form  an  epoch 
in  art ;  and  Passeri,  after  describing  its 
efiect,  says  that  "  it  remains  an  unri- 
Tailed  example ;  for  as  far  as  we  can 
form  any  idea  of  these  glories,  be  has  in 
the  judgment  of  the  most  dispassionate 
critics  attained  the  highest  point  of  ex^ 
cellence,  not  only  in  the  general  har- 
mony of  the  whole,  which  is  the  main 
point,  but  in  the  distribution  of  the 
colours,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
and  the  strong  character  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro." At  the  four  angles  are  the  four 
Evangelists  in  fresco  by  Domenichino; 
and  on  the  vault  of  the  tribune  are  his 
Flagellation  and  Glorification  of  St, 
Andrew.  The  latter  perhaps  are  the 
most  remarkable:  the  correctness  and 
purity  of  their  design  can  hardly  be 
surpassed,  and  yet  we  know  that  they 
were  sevWely  criticised  by  contempo- 
rary artiAs.  Of  the  evangelists,  the 
St.  John  is  an  admirable  figure,  power- 
fully coloured  and  beautiful  in  expres- 
sion. Amidst  the  outcry  against  tiiese 
frescoes,  Domenichino  is  said  to  have 
visited  them  some  time  after  their  exe- 
cution, and  to  have  said,  "Non  mi  pare 
dresser  tanto  cattivo."  Lanzi  speaking 
of  the  evangelists,  says  that  "  after  a 


handled  similar  perfornuDioet,  they  are 
still  looked  up  to  as  models  of  art.** 
Beneafli  the  frescoes  of  DouMnichino  at 
the  trilmne  are  three  large  historical 
firescoes  representmg  difrarent  events  m 
the  life  of  St  Andrew,  by  CakAme 
(Mattia  Preti).  Lsnn  considers  that 
mey  are  heavy  and  disproportioned, 
and  suffer  from  comparison  with  those 
of  Domenichino.  In  the  Strozri  chapel 
is  a  bronze  Piaa,  copied  from  that  by 
Michael  Angelo  in  St  PeterV  In  the 
transept  is  a  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Avel- 
lino  by  Lanfranco,  Over  the  two  late- 
ral doors  are  the  tombs  of  Pins  II.  and 
Pius  III.  (Piccolomini),  by  Patqttino  of 
Montepulciano.  The  St  Sebastian  in 
an  adjoining  chapel  is  by  Gtotwtitni  de* 
Feechi,  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro.  In  the 
Ruoellai  chap^  is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni 
della  Ca8a,'the  learned  archbishop  of 
Benevento,  who  died  in  1556.  He  was 
the  biogmpher  of  Cardinals  Bembo  and 
Contarini,  and  the  author  of  the  Gala- 
teo,  or  Art  of  Living  in  the  World. 
Another  tomb  of  some  interest  is  that 
of  Cardinal  Gozzadino,  nephew  of  Gre- 
gory XV.  The  last  chapel  contains 
an  Assumption  by  Domenico  Passig- 
nani;  and  four  statues,  of  which  S. 
Martha  is  by  Francesco  Mochi,  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  by  Buonvieino^  the 
Baptist  by  Pietro  Bernini^  and  the  Mag- 
dalen by  Criitoforo  Santi.  This  church 
is  supposed  to  stand  very  nearly  on  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  the  memorable  spot 
on  which  Ceesar  fell. 

S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  near  the  Por- 
tico of  Octavia,  supposed  to  occupy 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno, 
noticed  in  the  description  of  the  Portico, 
under  Antiquities  (p.  324) .  1 1  contains 
a  picture  by  Fasari,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Andrew.  But  it  is  more  remarkable 
from  its  connexion  with  the  history  of 
Rienzi.  It  was  upon  the  walls  of  this 
church  that  he  exhibited  the  allegorical 
picture  of  Rome,  which  first  roused  the 
people  against  the  nobles.  It  was  here 
also  that  he  assembled  the  citizens  by 
sound  of  trumpet  to  meet  at  midnight 
on  the  20th  May,  1347,  in  order  to 
establish  the  **  go(5i  estate.*^  After  pass- 
ing the  night  in  religious  observances. 
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Rienti  marelMd  out  of  the  cburoh  in 
armour,  but  with  his  bead  uncovered, 
attended  by  the  papal  vicar  and  numer- 
ous followers  bearing  allegorical  stand- 
ards of  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Justice. 
He  proceeded  in  this  way  to  the  Capitol, 
and  there  standing  before  the  lion  of 
basalt,  called  on  the  people  to  ratify  the 
articles  of  the  Good  Estate.  This  me- 
morable scene  terminated,  as  the  reader 
is  no  doubt  aware,  in  the  elevation  of 
Riensi  to  power  as  the  tribune  and  lib^ 
rator  of  Rome. 

S.  ^jt/omb^6a/«,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint  is  a  specimen  of 
opu9  Aleoeandrinum  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, representing  a  tiger  tearing  a 
young  bull.  On  the  Festival  of  St 
Antony,  January  17,  droves  of  animak 
•  of  all  kinds  are  brought  to  the  door 
of  this  church  to  receive  a  benediction 
and  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water. 
The  horses  of  the  pope,  of  the  cardinals, 
and  of  the  Roman  princes  are  seen  here 
on  this  occasion  with  the  horses  and 
mules  of  the  peasantry,  who  are 
dressed  out  in  their  holiday  costumes. 
The  benediction  is  supposed  to  keep 
them  ftee  from  disease  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  alto|ether  it  is  a  curious  and 
characteristic  scene.  <<  The  best  defence 
of  such  a  ceremony  will  be  found  in 
the  benefit  likely  to  result  to  the  objects 
of  it,  from  its  teaching  that  comprehen- 
sive charity  which  includes  even  the 
inferior  creatures  in  the  great  circle  of 
Christian  benevolence.  There  is  some- 
thing that  takes  a  delightful  hold  on 
the  imagination  in  the  simple  creed  of 
the  untutored  Indian.  Without  at- 
tempting, however,  to  raise  the  mysteri- 
ous veil  which  is  drawn  over  the  lot  of 
the  lower  animals  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise 
with  any  doctrines  that  inculcate  kind 
and  humane  feelings  towards  them.** — 
Matthew, 

SS,  ApoUoH,  founded  by  Pelagius  I., 
in  the  sixth  century,  rebuilt  by  Martin 
v.,  of  the  Colonna  family,  about  1420. 
The  tribune  was  added  by  Siztus  IV., 
and  the  portico  by  Julius  IX.,  when 
Cardinal  della  Rovere.    The  interior 
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vaa  Mstoied  by  Pranceseo  Fontaat. 
Under  the  portico  is  a  large  antique 
baa-relief  of  an  eagle  holding  a  crown 
oi  oak,  much  admired  as  a  specimen 
of  ancient  art.  Opposite  is  the  momi<- 
ment  erected  by  Ganova  to  his  early 
friend  and  countryman  Giovanni  Vol- 
pato,  the  celebrated  engraver :  it  repre- 
sent* in  bas-relief  a  figwe  of  Friendship 
weeping  before  the  bust  of  the  de- 
ceased :  the  inscription  was  written  by 
Marini.  T%9  mterkr  of  the  church  is 
remarkable  for  another  fine  work  of 
Canova,  the  tomb  of  Clement  XIV. 
TGanganelli),  placed  over  the  door  of 
the  sacristy.  By  Marines  inscription 
on  the  monument  of  Volpato  we  are 
told  that  this  interesting  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  Canova  in  his  twenty-fifUi 
year,  and  we  may  therefore  regard  it 
a»  one  of  the  first  efforts  of  t^  new 
school  of  sculpture.  It  has  a  sitting 
statue  of  the  pope,  and  two  figures  re- 
presenting Temperance  and  Clemeney. 
Another  monument  of  interest  is  the 
tablet  erected  by  Canona  to  the  memory 
of  his  first  patron,  Falieri,  the  senator 
of  Venice.  A  lAtin  inscription  marks 
the  spot  where  the  heart  of  Maria  Cle- 
mentina, wife  of  the  Pretender,  is  de- 
posited: her  tomb  we  have  already 
noticed  in  St..Peter*s.  The  painting! 
in  this  church  are  not  remarkable :  the 
altarpiece,  representing  the  Martyrdom 
of  the  Apostles  Philip  and  James,  is  by 
Domenico  Muratori:  it  is  the  largest 
altsurpiece  in  Rome,  and  is  feebly 
praised  by  Lanzi  for  its  just  propor- 
tions and  skilful  management  of  the 
lights.  The  triumph  of  fiie  Francisean 
Order  in  the  middle  of  the  roof  is  by 
Baciecio,  The  St.  Antony,  by  Bemdetto 
L$tti,  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint,  is 
mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  one  of  his  most 
esteemed  Vorks.  The  festival  of  St. 
Bonaventurais  oelebrated  in  this  church 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  college  of 
cardinals,  on  the  14th  July. 

Ara  ObU, — We  have  already  stated, 
in  the  description  of  the  Antiquities, 
that  the  church  of  S.  Maria  d'  Ara 
Coeli  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The 
church,  is  of  high  antiquity,  probablv 
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M  old  as  the  sisth  oeutary.  Tbefii^t 
of  brick-<work,  which  U  still  unfiniiiied, 
it  more  recent,  and  the  fragmeDt  of 
Gothic  which  it  retains  in  its  pointed 
windows  and  cornice  seems  to  refer  it 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  both 
•xttraally  and  internally  the  ugliest  of 
all  the  Roman  churches.  The  interior 
has  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  sepaxated 
by  twenty-two  large  columns  of  diflfe- 
lent  sites  and  materials,  taken  probably 
from  yarioui  buildings^  without  regard 
io  uniformity  of  style.  I'weuty  are  of 
l^gyptian  granite,  and  two  of  marble. 
Their  bases  and  capitals  are  also  dif- 
ferent; and  some  are  so  much  Sorter 
than  the  others  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  raise  theu  on  pedestals.  On 
the  third  column  on  (be  left  of  the 
main  entrance  is  this  inscription,  in  let- 
ten  evidently  antique: — ^a  cvbicvlo 
▲VOYSTOBUM.  Its  authenticity  has  not 
been  doubted,  and  it  would  therefore 
appear  to  prove  that  the  church  was  built 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cse- 
sars.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  entirely 
mosaic,  of  a  very  ancient  kind,  contain- 
ing some  specimens  of  rare  stones.  The 
name  of  Ara  Cceli  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  controversy :  the  Church 
tradition  tells  us  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  altar  erected  by  Augustus  near  the 
site  of  the  present  high  altar,  to  com- 
memorate the  prophecy  of  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  respecting  ^  coming  of  our 
Saviour.  It  bore  the  inscription,  Ara 
primogenito  Dei,  from  which  the  legend 
has  derived  the  modem  title.  Others 
reject  this  as  a  mere  tradition  of  the 
monks,  and  tell  us  that  the  church  in 
the  middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  S. 
Maria  in  Aurocieio,  The  controversy 
possesses  little  interest,  and  is  not  worth 
pursuing  further.  The  church  and  con- 
vent belonged  to  the  Benedictines  until 
1252»  when  Innocent  IT.  transferred  it  to 
t^  Franciscans,  who  have  held  it  to  the 
present  time.  On  entering  the  church 
by  the  principal  door  the  first  chapel 
on  the  right  contains  an  admirable 
series  of  frescoes  by  FinturicehiOfiilvM- 
tiating  the  life  of  St.  Bernardino  of 
Siena,  which  have  recently  been  re- 
stored  by  Camuceini.    They  represent 


the  saittt  assoistag  ths  habit  of  a  tnonk, 

his  Preaching,  his  Vision  of  Christ,  his 
Penitence,  his  Death,  and  his  Glorifica- 
tion. Of  the  other  pictures  iu  the 
church  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Ascension  by  Girolamo  Muziano,  cha- 
racterised by  Lansi  as  a  work  <<  piena 
d'arte;^*  tbe  S.  Girolamo  of  Giovawu 
de*  Fecchi,  of  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  ;  the 
lateral  pictures  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Maj^aret  of  Cortona,  representing  the 
Conversion  and  Death  of  tbe  saint^  by 
Filippo  EvangelUti,  the  able  assistant  of 
Marco  Benefial,  who  frequently  exhi- 
bited the  works  of  Evangelisti  as  his 
own  ;  tbe  Transfiguration,  in  one  of  the 
last  chapels,  cited  by  Lanzi  anxmg 
those  works  of  Girolamo  Sieioiante  da 
Strmoneta  in  which  he  approached 
nearest  to  Raphael ;  and  the  frescoes  on 
the  roof  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Antony,  by 
Niocolo  da  Ptsaro,  There  are  some  in- 
teresting tombs  in  tiiis  church  :  the 
Gothic  mausoleum  of  the  Savelli,  a 
name  which  carries  us  back  into  the 
middle-age  history  of  Rome,  is  by 
Affostino  and  Angeh  da  Siena,  from  the 
designs,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  of  Giotto. 
Tbe  base  is  formed  of  an  ancient  sai^ 
cophagus  covered  with  bacchanalian 
emblems.  Near  the  high  altar  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Giambattista  Savelli, 
which  Nibby  considers  to  bespeak  the 
style  of  Sansovino.  In  the  floor  of  the 
left  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Felice  de* 
Fredis,  whose  inscription  claims  ira- 
mortality  for  him  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Laocoon.  He  died  in  1529,  and 
the  inscription  is  gradually  becoming 
illegible  :  it  is  an  interesting  record,  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  dis^ipear. 
The  celebrated  traveller  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,Pietro  della  Yalle,  whose 
Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt^  Persia,  and 
India  have  been  translated  into  Eng^ 
lish  and  French,  is  also  biuried  in  this 
church.  Another  interesting  tomb  is 
that  of  Cardinal  F.  Matteo  Acquasparta, 
gennvtl  of  the  Franciscans,  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  the  twelfth  canto  of  the 
I^adiso  for  the  moderation  with  which 
he  administered  the  rules  of  his  ordert 
The  AraGoeli  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  Romans  on  acconnt  of  a  miia- 
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cnUtnH  woodm  figure  ^f  tbe  infant  Sa- 
▼iout,  the  SaniiuwnQ  BambmOf  whose 
powen  in  curing  the  eick  have  given  it 
extraordinaxy  popularity.  The  legend 
aay»  that  it  wa»  carved  by  a  Franciscan 
pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  painted  by  St. 
Luke  while  the  pilgrim  was  sleeping 
over  his  work.  The  bambino  is  ex- 
txemely  rich  in  gems  and  jewellery, 
and  ia  held  in  such  sanctity  in  cases  of 
severe  sickness,  tliat  it  is  said  by  the 
Italians  themselves  to  receive  more  fees 
<^an  any  physician  in  Rome.  The 
PretgpiOf  or  Festival  of  the  Bambino, 
which  occurs  at  the  Epiphany,  is  at- 
tended by  crowds  of  peasantry  from  all 
parts  of  die  surrounding  country.  The 
altar  is  converted  oa  this  occasion  into 

'kind  of  stage,  on  which  the  Nativity 
is  represented  by  means  of  pasteboard 
figures  as  large  as  life.  To  English  tr^ 
velleni  the  Ara  CobU  has  peculiar  inte- 
lest  from  its  connexion  with  Gibbon. 
It  was  in  this  church,  as  he  himself 
tells  ua,  <'  on  the  15th  of  October,  1764, 
as  he  sat  musiog  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol,  while  the  barefooted  friars 
w«e  singing  vespers,  that  the  id^a  of 
writing  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  city 
first  started  to  his  mind,"  In  front  of 
the  cbwch,  facing  the  Campidoglio,  are 
the  1^  stepe  of  Grecian  marble  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Home.  Like  the  Santa  Scala  at 
the  Lateran,  penitents  frequently  as- 
cend them  on  their  knees.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  left  of  the  great  door  states 
that  they  were  constructed  in  1348,  the 
year  of  the  plague,  by  Maestro  I^oremo 
of  the  Rione  Colonna,  the  expenses 
being  defmyed  by  charitable  contribu- 
tions. 

iS.  Barioiammm),  on  the  island  of  the 
Tiber,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  .^Ssculapios,  noticed 
wider  the  Antiquities,  ia  a  preceding 
page.  The  relics  of  the  saint  were 
brought  here  in  983 ;  the  church  was 
rebuilt  in  1113  under  Paschal  II.,  and 
entirely  restored  in  1624  by  Cardinal 
Santorio,  Irom  the  designs  of  Martino 
Longbi,  who  added  the  facade.  The 
interioE  baa  a  nave  and  two  side  aislea 


divided  by  twenty -four  granite  co- 
lumns, supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  the  temple* 

3.  Bernardo^  m  the  Piaxia  de*  Ter< 
mini,  a  circular  building  of  consi- 
derable interest  as  one  of  the  halls  or 
temples  which  stood  at  the  two  front 
angles  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (see  p.  307).  It  has  been 
preserved  entire  by  the  pious  care  of 
Catherine  Sforza,  countess  of  Santa 
Flora,  who  in  1598  converted  it  into  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Bernard,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Cistercian  monas^ 
tery  which  she  founded  and  endowed. 
It  is  a  remarkable  building  of  the 
kind ;  the  interior  is  richly  ornamented 
with  stuccoes,  and  the  effect  of  the 
lofty  dome  is  peculiarly  striking.  The 
lead  with  which  this  dome  is  covered 
was  found  among  the  mioa  of  the 
Baths. 

5.  BibianUf  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  entirely  remodelled  by  Ur- 
ban VIII.  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
who  added  the  fa^^e.  The  eight  co- 
lums  separating  the  nave  from  the  side 
aisles  are  antique.  On  the  walls  of 
the  nave  are  ten  frescoes,  illustrating 
the  life  of  the  saint;  those  on  the 
right  ar^  by  Jga$tino  CiampelU,  and 
those  opposite  by  Pietro  da  Corfona, 
The  statue  of  S.  Bibiana  at  the  high 
altar  is  universally  admitted  to  be  t^e 
masterpiece  of  Bernini.  It  is  graceful 
and  pure  in  style,  and  forms  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  fantastic  taste  which 
characterises  his  later  works.  Beneath 
the  altar  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus 
of  Oriental  alabaster  17  feet  in  circum- 
ference, with  the  head  of  a  leopard  in 
the  middle :  it  contains  the  bodies  of 
S.  Bibiana  and  two  other  saints. 

/S.  BwoMo,  in  the  Trastevere,  near 
the  church  of  St.  Cbrysogonus,  a  small 
but  ancient  church,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  notice  amidst  the  mul- 
titudes of  other  edifices  which  have 
higher  pretensions  in  regard  to  art.  It 
is  remarkable  for  a  tradition  that  it  is 
the  burial-place  of  Rieozi.  It  appous 
to  be  a  mere  tradition,  for  no  authority 
has  been  adduced  in  its  support,  and 
we  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  to  its 
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lource.  If  we  are  to  rely  on  tbe  itate- 
merit  of  the  very  curious  Biography  of 
Rienzi,  attributed  to  Tommaao  Forti- 
fiocca,  and  republiihed  in  1838  at  Fori) 
by  Zeferino  Re,  of  Cewna,  tbe  body 
of  the  Tribune  was  bunit  by  the  Jews 
in  the  '^  Campo  delV  Austa,'*  supposed 
to  be  the  open  space  surrounding  the 
mansolenm  of  Augustus,  then  the  for- 
tress of  the  Cokuna  family.  We  are 
toM  by  the  same  writer  that  this  pro- 
ceeding was  ordered  by  Oiugurta  and 
Sciaretta,  Culonna,  that  the  body  was 
reduced  to  dust,  and  not  a  fragment 
left :  cMi  quel  corpo  fu  araOy  fu  ridotto 
in  poloere,  e  non  nt  rimase  cica.  On 
the  floor  of  tbe  church  are  two  sepul- 
chral stones :  on  one  is  a  small  figure 
in  the  civil  costume  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, with  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
wvrds  Niccolo  Fedda  ;  the  other  had  a 
female  figure,  but  the  head  and  the 
inscription  have  been  removed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  Iwu .  Smmu*, 
The  occurrence  of  the  word  NicciUo 
perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  tradition. 

Cappuccini  (S.  Maria  della  Conce- 
zione),  built  by  Cardinal  Fhincesoo 
Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  from 
the  designs  of  Antonio  Casoui.  It  is 
celebrated  for  the  well-known  picture 
of  the  Archangel  Michael  by  Guido, 
classed  by  Lanzi  among  his  best  works 
in  his  softer  manner.  Forsyth  calls  it 
the  Catholic  Apollo.  <*  Like  the  Bel- 
▼idere  god,"  he  says,  <^  the  archangel 
breathes  that  dignified  vengeance  which 
animates  without  distorting ;  while  the 
very  devil  derives  importance  from  bis 
august  adversary,  and  escapes  the  laugh 
which  his  figure  usually  provokes.*' 
Smolletf  s  criticism  is  not  so  compli- 
mentary :  he  describes  the  archangel  as 
having  *^  the  airs  of  a  French  dancing- 
master.'*  The  Lucifer  is  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  Cardinal  PamfiU,  after- 
wards innocent  X.,  who  had  displeased 
Guido  by  his  criticisms.  The  common 
story  tells  us  that  it  is  the  portrait  of 
Urbai^  VXII.  *,  but  the  fnet  that  the  pic- 
ture was  painted  for  Cardinal  Barbe- 
rini, the  pope*s  brother,  would  seem  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  statement,  even 
^  it  were  not   established   that   the 


satire  was  directed  against  Ids  prade- 
cessor,  Innocent  X.  Cardinal  Barberini 
is  buried  in  the  church :  his  grave  is 
marked  by  the  simple  inscription  on 
the  pavement,  Uiejatet  pukntf  cimt,  ei 
nihil.  Over  the  entrance  door  is  Giotto'9 
original  design  for  the  Navicella,  which 
he  executed  in  mosaic  under  the  por- 
tico of  St.  Peter's.  In  tbe  chapel  op- 
posite to  Guide's  archangel  is  the  Con- 
version of  St  Paul,  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Pieiro  da  Cartona.  ^  Who* 
ever,'*  says  Lanzi,  '<  would  know  to 
what  lengths  he  carried  his  style  in  his 
altarpieces  should  examine  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  in  the  Capuchin 
Church  at  Rome,  which  though  placed 
opposite  to  the  St.  Michael  of  Guido, 
nevertheless  fails  not  to  ex<nte  the  ad- 
miration of  such  professMsas  are  willing 
to  admit  various  styles  of  beauty  in 
art.**  The  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis,  by 
DomeniehinOf  removed  a  short  time  ago 
in  order  to  be  copied  in  moaaic,  was 
painted  gratuitously  for  the  church. 
The  Dead  Christ,  in  the  third  chapel, 
by  his  scholar,  Andrea  Catnamei,  is 
cited  by  Lanzi  among  his  creditable 
works.  In  another  chapel  is  the  tomb 
of  Prince  Alexander  Sobieski,  who 
died  in  Rome  in  1714.  Under  the 
church  are  four  low  vaulted  chambers, 
which  constitute  the  cemetery  of  the 
convent.  The  earth  was  brought  fVom 
Jerusalem.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
bones  and  skulls,  and  several  skeletons 
are  standing  erect  in  the  robes  of  the 
order.  Whenever  a  monk  dies,  he  is 
buried  in  the  oldest  grave,  irona  which 
the  bones  of  the  last  occupant  are  then 
removed  to  the  general  receptacle.  As 
ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  tbe 
cloisters  of  the  convent,  they  are  of 
course  unable  to  visit  this  cemetery. 

iS.  Carh  ai  Caiinari^  so  called  from  i 
the  manufacturers  of  wooden  dishes  ^ 
who  used  to  carry  on  their  trade  in  the 
Piazza.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1612  from  the  designs  of  Rosati  and 
Soria.  It  is  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  fior^ 
romeo.  The  cupola  is  one  of  the  highest  ) 
in  Rome,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  four 
frescoes  on  the  pendentives,  by  thmeni- 
chino^  representing  the  Cardinal  Virtues.     | 
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Bebind  the  ultarii  a  fine  half-figura  of 
S.  Carlo,  in  fivsco,  by  Gtiufo,  formerly 
on  tbe  facade  of  tiie  church.  At  the 
high  alter  it  the  immenw  picture  re- 
preteDtiDg  the  Procettion  of  S.  Carlo 
during  the  Plague  at  Milan,  by  Putro 
da  drtonoy  *<a  composition/'  says 
Lanzi,  *^  vast  enough  to  dismay  the 
boldest  copyist"  The  Death  of  St. 
Anna  is  Ae  masterpiece  of  Andrea 
Saechi,  Near  this  altar  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Gerdil  of  Piedmont,  the  emi- 
nent metaphysician  and  natural  phi. 
loBopher,  who  was  at  one  time  tutor  to 
tbe  prince  royal  of  Sardinia.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1602.  His  <  TVeatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul/  his  <  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,*  his 
*  Reflections  on  Education/  in  opposi- 
tion to  Rousseau,  and  <  the  Pheno* 
menon  of  Capillary  Tubes,*  still  hold 
a  high  rank  in  modem  Italian  lite- 
rature. 

S.  Cario  in  the  Corto,  a  fine  church, 
with  a  heavy,  disproportioned  front 
added  by  Oiofaattista  Menicucci  and 
Fra  Mario  da  Canepina.  The  church 
is  from  the  designs  of  Onorio  Lunghi 
(1614),  completed  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona.  The  interior,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  side  aisles  divided  by  Corinthian 
plasters,  is  handsome,  but  in  bad  taste. 
At  the  high  altar  is  the  large  picture  of 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  presented  by  the 
Virgin  to  the  Saviour,  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Carh  Maratta,  The 
rich  chapel  of  the  right  transept  has  a 
moaaic  copy  of  the  Conception,  by  the 
same  painter,  iu  S.  Maria  del  Popolo, 
the  statue  of  David  by  Pietro  PaeUU, 
and  that  of  Judith  by  Lebrun./  This 
church  contains  the  tomb  of  Count 
Aleesaudro  V'erri,  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  the  ^  Notti  Romane.*  On  the 
festival  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  on  the 
4th  November,  the  pope  performs  high 
mass  in  this  church,  at  10  a.m. 

S.  Carlo  aUe  Quattro  Fontane,  one  of 
the  extravagaoit  and  capricious  designs 
of  Borromiui,  built  in  1640.  It  is 
worth  notice  chiefly  because  it  occupies 
the  exact  space  of  one  of  the  great  piers 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  The  court 
of  the  adjoining  convent  is  in  the  same 


diminutive  proportions,  aldioug;h  it  baa 
two  porticos  of  twenty-four  columns. 

S.  CeciUa^  in  the  Trastevere;  built 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  St.  Cecilifty 
part  of  which  is  still  shown.  Its  foun* 
dation  dates  from  230,  in  the  pontificate 
of  Urban  I.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Pas- 
chal  I*  in  821,  and  entirely  restored 
in  1725  by  Cardinal  Doria.  In  the 
fore-court  is  a  fine  antique  marble  vase. 
The  body  of  the  saint  is  buried  beneath 
the  high  altar ;  the  silver  urn  in  which 
it  was  formerly  deposited  was  stolen  by 
the  French.  The  recumbent  statue  of 
St.  Cecilia  by  Stefano  Mademo  is  one 
of  the  most  expressive  and  beautiful 
sculptures  which  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury produced.  It  represents  the  dead 
body  of  the  saint  in  her  grave-clothes, 
in  the  precise  attitude  in  which  it  it 
said  to  have  been  found  many  yean 
aAer  her  martyrdom  on  this  spot.  The 
tribune  contains  some  curious  mosaics 
of  the  ninth  century,  belonging  to  the 
restored  church  of  Paschal  I. 

San  Ckmente,  on  the  Bsquiline,  near 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  between  tbe  Lateran 
and  Coliseum.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  churches  in  existence.  An 
ancient  tradition  of  the  church  tells 
us  that  it  stands  on  tbe  site  of  the  house 
oT  Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  third  bishop  of  Rome :  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Constantine.  In  772  it  was  restored 
by  Adrian  L ;  the  choir  was  repaired 
about  A.D.  880  by  John  VIII. ;  the 
mosaics  of  the  tribune  were  added  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  Clement  XI. 
(Albani),  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  repaired  and  restored  the  whole 
edifice  in  its  present  form.  In  front  is 
a  quadriporticus,  surrounding  a  court 
58  feet  long  by  48  broad,  entered  by  a 
small  portico,  which  belongs  probably 
to  the  eighth  century.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nav«,  separated  from  the 
two  side  aisles  by  sixteen  columns  of 
diflerent  marbles  and  sizes,  evidently 
taken  from  some  ancient  building.  In 
front  of  the  altar  is  the  marble  inclosnre 
of  the  Presbytery,  bearing  the  monogram 
of  John  VIII.,  and  therefore  as  old  as 
the  ninth  century.    At  the  rides  are  t* 
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aailKmet,  or  marble  palpiti^from  which, 
as  we  have  stated  in  the  account  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Loienxo,  the  epistle  and 
gospel  were  read.  Behind  this  are  the 
ftbsts  or  tribune,  the  ancient  altar,  and 
the  episcopal  seat,  raised  on  a  platform 
and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church 
by  two  gates.  The  pavement  is  tesse- 
latcd,  and  many  parts  of  the  ambones 
and  altar  are  covered  with  mosaics. 
The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  also  covered 
with  mosaics  of  the  eleventh  century, 
The  CapeUa  deUa  PoMnone,  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  contains  the  interesting 
frescoes  by  Meuaecio,  representing  the 
Crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
History  of  St  Clement  and  St.  Cathe- 
rine, which  have  been  so  often  studied 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  art.  They 
have  frequently  been  retouched,  and 
have  consequently  suffered  much  from 
lestorations.  The  Evangelists  on  the 
roof  are  said  to  have  escaped,  and  they 
certainly  present  many  chaiucteristics 
of  that  fine  old  master.  The  chief  sub- 
jects are  as  follows  :  tlie  Annunciation 
and  St.  Christopher;  St.  Catherine 
forced  to  idolatry ;  her  Instruction  of 
the,  daughter  of  King  Maximilian  in 
prison;  her  Death;  her  Dispute  with 
the  Alexandrian  Doctors ;  the  Miracle 
of  her  Deliverance;  her  Martyrdom. 
Opposite  are  the  History  of  St.  Cle- 
ment and  the  Crucifixion.  In  the 
right  aisle,  near  the  high  altar,  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Rovarella,  an  inte- 
resting worlc  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
bearing  the  date  of  1478.  Among  its 
bas-reliefs  the  thyrsus  and  other  baccha- 
nalian emblems  used  as  symbols  by 
the  early  Christians  are  conspicuous. 
The  adjoining  ccmveut  belongs  to  the 
Irish  Dominicans. 

&  Coatanza,  near  the  church  of  S. 
Agnese,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  errone- 
ously considered  by  the  older  antiquaries 
to  be  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  It  was  built 
by  Constantine  as  a  baptistery,  in  which 
the  two  Constantias,  his  sister  and 
daughter,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
baptized.  The  building  is  circular, 
aixty-nine  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  peri- 
style of  twenty-four  coupled  granite  I 
columns  supporting  a  dome.  The  vault  | 


is  covered  with  miieaics  with  vine-leaves 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus. But  independently  of  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  style  of  architec- 
ture and  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  belong  evidently  to  the 
decline  of  art,  the  porphyry  sarcophagus 
of  the  family  of  Constantino,  which  was 
removed  from  its  position  in  this  church 
to  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  by  Pius 
VI.,  is  covered  with  bacchanalian  sym- 
bols of  the  same  kind,  and  they  are  now 
well  known  to  have  been  frequently 
adopted  as  emblems  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians. It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
authorities  that  the  columns  were  taken 
from  some  ancient  temple.  The  capi- 
tals are  richly  worked,  and  were  thought 
by  Desgodetz  worthy  of  being  illus- 
trated in  his  great  work  on  the  anti- 
quities of  Rome,  in  which  a  plan  and 
section  of  the  building  may  be  seen.  It 
was  consecrated  as  a  church  by  Alex- 
ander IV,,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Constantia,  whose 
body  is  interred,  with  the  relics  of  other 
saints,  under  the  altar  in  the  centre  of 
the  edifice.  Between  this  church  and 
S.  Agnese  is  an  oblong  inclosure,  for- 
merly called  the  Hippodrome  of  Con- 
stantino. It  is  now  proved  by  excava- 
tions to  have  been  a  Christian  cemetery. 

<S.  Cotimo  e  Damiano,  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  a  very  ancient  church,  built  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Remus,  and 
noticed  under  that  head  in  the  general 
description  of  the  Antiquities  (p.  288)* 

S.  Francemsa  Romana,  close  to  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  partly  built  on 
the  site  of  tiie  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,  and  restored  by  Paul  V.  from  the 
designs  of  Cario  Lambardi.  It  con- 
tains some  curious  mosaics  of  the  ninth 
century;  the  tomb  of  St.  Francesca, 
covered  with  rich  marbles  and  bronzes, 
hy  Bernini ;  and  the  tomb  of  Gregory 
XI.,  erected  in  1384  by  the  senate  and 
people,  from  the  designs  of  Pieiro  Paolo 
Olivieri,  with  a  bas-relief  representing 
the  return  of  the  Holy  See  to  Rome 
after  an  absence  of  seventy- two  years  at 
Avignon.  Under  the  vestibule  is  the 
mausoleum  of  Antonio  Rido  of  Padua, 
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gorenior  of  St  Aogelo  in  the  fiftaentih 
centniy :  its  scalnturei  give  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  military  costtnne  of  tlie 
period.  At  the  festival  of  S.  Francesca 
Komana,  on  the  9th  March,  high  mass 
is  celebrated  in  this  church  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  college  of  cardinals. 

;Si.  Framcuco  a  BipOy  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century  in  honour  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  who  lived  in  the  con- 
vent and  hospital  adjoining,  during  his 
visits  to  Rome.  The  present  church 
and  convent  were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal 
Lasaro  Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of 
Matteo  Rossi.  The  church  contains 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  are  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St.  Anne,  one 
of  the  best  works  oi  Baeiocio;  a  Dead 
Christ,  by  AimibaU  Caracci;  and  the 
recumbent  statue  of  the  Blessed  Luigi 
Albertoni,  by  Btmini.  In  the  convent 
the  apartments  occupied  by  St.  Francis 
are  still  shown. 

GetUi  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of 
the  richest  churches  of  Rome,  begun  in 
1575  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Famese, 
from  the  designs  of  Fignoia,  The  facade 
and  cupola  were  added  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
marbles  of  the  rarest  kinds,  and  is 
decorated  in  the  most  gorgeous  style. 
The  frescoes  of  the  cupola,  tribune,  and 
roof  are  by  Badcdo,  and  are  considered 
his  best  works.  The  paintings  at  the 
different  altars  are  not  of  the  first  class. 
At  the  high  altar,  designed  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  is  the  Circumcision,  by 
Girotamo  Muxiano,  praised  by  Lanzi  as 
a  "tavola  belia  e  ben  omata."  The 
Death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  the 
right  transept,  is  by  Carlo  Maraita. 
The  chapel  of  S.  Ignasio  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  Rome.  It  was  designed  by 
the  celebrated  Padre  Pozzi,  and  is  bril- 
liantly decorated  with  lapis  laxuli  and 
verde  antiqde.  The  marble  group  of 
the  Trinity  is  by  Bernardino  Ludovisi : 
the  globe  held  by  the  Almighty  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  mass  of  lapis  lazuli 
known.  The  altarpiece  of  St.  Ignatius 
is  by  Padr9  Pozzi.  Behind  this  pic- 
ture is  the  silver  statue  of  the  saint. 
His  body  lies  beneath  the  altar  in  an 
urn  of  brouxe  gilt,  adorned  with  pre^ 
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oiout  stones.  The  two  allegorical  i 
ble  groups  at  the  sides  of  the  altar, 
representing  Christianity  embraced  bv 
the  barbarotu  nations,  and  the  Triumph 
of  Religion  over  Heresy,  are  fantastic 
works  of  the  French  sculptors,  TkMm 
and  Le  Gro§,  Bv  the  siae  of  the  high 
altar  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bellar- 
min,  the  celebrated  controversialist  of 
the  Roman  church,  it  was  designed 
by  Rainaldi;  the  two  figures  of  Reli* 
gion  and  Wisdom  are  by  Bernini.  There 
are  two  great  ceremonies  at  this  church. 
The  first,  in  honour  of  St.  Ignatius,  takes 

5 lace  at  his  festival,  on  the  31st  July, 
'he  second  and  most  important  occuri 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  a 
solemn  Te  Deum  is  sung  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  cardinals,  magistrates, 
and  public  bodies  of  Rome. 

iS.  Giorgio  in  Felahro^  the  only  church 
in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  tutelary  saint 
of  England.  It  is  of  high  antiquity, 
the  foundation  dating  from  the  fourth 
century.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  again  in  the 
eighth  century  under  Pope  S.  Zacharias. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  itwas  restored 
by  the  prior  Stefano,  who  added  tiie 
portico,  as  we  see  by  an  inscription  still 
legible.  The  interior  has  sixteeu  co- 
lumns of  different  materials  and  styles, 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices. 
The  head  of  St.  George  was  deposited 
here  by  Pope  S.  Zacharias.  The  high 
altar  and  tabernacle  are  probably  of 
the  twelfth  century.  l*he  frescoes  in 
the  tribune  are  attributed  to  Giotto,  but 
they  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
carelessness  of  restorers.  This  church 
has  an  historical  interest  in  connexion 
with  Rienzi  which  entitles  it  to  respect, 
and  gives  it  strong  claims  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  antiquaries.  On 
the  first  day  of  Lent,  1347,  Rienzt 
affixed  to  its  door  his  celebrated  notice 
announcing  the  speedy  return  of  the 
Good  Estate: — In  bretfe  tempo  U  Bo- 
mani  tomeranno  al  loro  nntico  Imoino 
itato.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  al- 
though it  gives  title  to  a  cardinal, 
the  church  would  have  perished  a 
few  years  ago,  if  the  Congregation 
of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  had  net  inter- 
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poied  and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from 
Pius  VII,  as  their  private  oratory. 

£•.  Giovanni  DecoUaio,  belonging  to  the 
Coniraternit9L  della  Misericordia,  whose 
effioe  it  is  to  administer  consolation  to 
eoud<Mnned  criminals,  who  are  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  church. 
It  has  some  remarkable  paintings, 
among  which  the  most  interesting  is  &e 
Head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  Gtor- 
ffio  Fatariy  cited  by  Lanzi  among  those 
which  are  sufficient  to  establish  his  re- 
putation, and  praised  by  the  same 
authority  for  **  the  exquisite  perspective 
by  which  it  is  set  off.''  The  other  pic- 
tures are  the  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
by  Jacope  del  Zucea^  his  able  pupil; 
the  fine  figures  at  die  last  altar,  by 
Jacopino  dd  Conte,  a  scholar  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto;  and  an  altarpieoe  by  Fran' 
ct9C0  Sahnatij  in  the  adjoining  oratory. 

£>.  Giovanni  de"  Fiorentim,  built  by 
the  Florentines  in  the  form  of  a  basilica 
in  1588,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  6ne  facade  was  added 
by  Clement  XII^  from  the  designs  of 
Alessandro  Galilei  (1725).  The  chapel 
of  S.  Girolamo  contains  an  altarpiece 
representing  St.  Jerome  praying  lifore 
a  <crucifix,  by  Santi  di  TUo.  On  one 
4>f  the  side  widls  is  a  fine  picture  of  St. 
Jerome  writing,  by  Ci^oU:  it  has  all 
the  design  and  expression  of  Raphael, 
with  the  colour  and  force  of  Titian.  In 
the  transept  is  the  celebrated  picture  by 
Sahator  Rosa,  representing  S.  Cosimo 
and  S.  Damiano  condemned  to  the 
flames,  described  by  Land  among  the 
works  of  this  master  which  are  well 
conceived  and  of  poweriiil  effect.  The 
chapel  of  the  Crucifix  was  painted  by 
Jjo^anco, 

S»  Giovanni  Grytogono^  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  founded  by  Constantine,  and  re- 
built in  1628  by  Cardinal  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Giobattista  Soria. 
The  twenty-two  granite  columns  of  the 
interior  were  evidently  taken  from  some 
ancient  building.  The  picture  of  St. 
Chrysogouus  transported  to  heaven,  by 
£ruercino«  now  in  England,  was  foT" 
noerly  in  this  church.  It  contains  a 
copy  of  it,  and  a  Madonna  by  Cav, 
tPArpine.    The  church  is  remarkable 


for  several  tombs  of  Corsican  faiailies : 
some  well-known  names,  and  among 
them  that  of  Pozso  di  Borgo,  may  be 
recognised. 

S,  Giovanni  «  Paoh^  the  church  of 
the  Passionist  Convent  on  the  Cselian, 
well  known  by  the  solitary  palm-tree 
standing  in  the  convent  garden.  It 
was  built  by  Pammachus,  a  friend  of 
St.  Jttome,  on  the  site  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  titular  saints  who  were 
officers  in  the  court  of  Constantia,  and 
were  put  to  death  by  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate. It  has  a  portico  of  eight  granite 
columns,  and  twenty-eight  ancient  co- 
lumns of  marble  in  the  nave.  The 
pavement  is  one  of  the  best  examples  oS 
the  opM  AUxandriHuwu  The  vault  of 
the  tribune  is  painted  by  ChriUofuno 
Ronoalii  (Pomarancio),  In  the  fourth 
chapel  on  the  right  is  an  altarpiece  by 
Marco  BenefiaL  Beneath  this  church 
are  the  remains  of  the  Vivarium,  de- 
scribed under  the  Antiquities  (p.  324^. 

&  Giuteppe  de*  FaUgnami,  over  me 
Mamertine  Prisons,  is  remarkable  for  a 
Nativity,  the  first  work  which  CorJb 
Maratta  exhibited  in  public.  The  pri^ 
sons  are  described  under  Antiquities. 

S.  GregoriOi  on  the  Ceelian,  founded 
in  the  seventh  century  on  the  site  of  the 
family  mansion  of  Gregory  the  Great^ 
who  was  descended  from  the  noble  house 
of  Anicia.  The  portico  was  added  in 
1633  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Soria;  and  the 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1734  from  the 
designs  of  Francesco  Ferrari.  The  in- 
terior has  sixteen  fine  columns'of  Egyp- 
tian granite,  taken  from  some  ancient 
building.  In  the  chapel  of  the  saint 
are  some  sculptures  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, illustrating  the  history  of  his  life. 
The  Caplla  Salviati  has  a  finely-co- 
loured picture  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Ann. 
Caracci,  In  front  of  the  church  are 
three  detached  chapels  built  by  St. 
Gregory  himself,  and  restored  by  Car- 
dinid  Baronius.  The  first,  dedicated 
to  St,  Silvia,  mother  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  has  a  statue  of  the  saint  by  Nic- 
cold  Cordieri,  pupil  of  Michad  An- 
gelo,  and  a  fresco  on  the  roof  represent- 
ing the  Almighty  with  Angeli^  by  Guida, 
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Ttie  Meond,  cMlicftted  to  Si»  Anirtm^ 
oontftiiH  the  oriebrated  ftctcoci  painted 
as  rival  perfomanoef  by  Gaido  and 
Domenichuio.  The  St  Andreir  ador- 
ing the  Croei  as  he  is  kd  to  Bxeeutioo 
is  by  Gmdo ;  the  Flagellation  of  the 
Saint  is  by  D&wumdtin».  Among  the 
criticisms  on  these  pictures,  that  of 
Annibale  Caracei  is  not  the  least  re- 
naricable:  **  Guidons/'  he  said,  <*  is  the 
painting  oX  the  master :  this  of  Domeni- 
chino  is  the  painting  of  the  schcJar, 
who  knew  mora  than  the  master." 
liuixi  tells  ns  that  while  Domenichino 
was  painting  one  of  the  executioners,  he 
endeavoured  to  rouse  himself  to  anger, 
and  was  surprised  in  the  act  of  violent 
gesticulation  by  Annibale  Caracei,  who 
was  so  much  struck  with  the  s^pectacle, 
that  he  embraced  bim,  and  said,  ^  Do- 
menichino, to-day  I  must  tske  a  lesson 
from  you/*  So  novel,  says  Lansi, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  just  and  na* 
tural,  did  it  appear  to  him  that  the 
painter,  like  the  orator,  should  feel 
within  himself  all  that  be  undertakes 
to  represent  to  otiiers.  ^<  It  is  a  com- 
mon tale,"  he  says,  '*  that  an  old  wo- 
man once  stood  a  long  while  examin- 
ing Domenichino's  picture,  comment- 
ing upon  it  part  by  part,  and  explaining 
it  to  a  boy  whom  she  happened  to  have 
with  her ;  and  that  tamrag  afterwards 
to  Guide's  painting,  she  todc  a  cursory 
view  of  it,  and  paned  on."  The  third 
chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  BarbarOf  has  a 
fine  statue  of  St.  Gregory  by  Nkcoid 
CortUeri,  begun  it  is  said  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Ib  the  middle  of  the  chapel 
is  preserved  the  marble  table  on  which 
St.  Gregory  fed  every  morning  twelve 
poor  pilgrims.  In  the  church  is  in- 
terred the  celebrated  Imperia,  the  As- 
pasia  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.,  called  by 
Gferonimo  Negri  the  "coitigiana  nobile 
di  Roma.'^  In  the  cloisters  is  another 
tomb  of  more  interest  to  English  tra- 
vellers,—-that  of  Sir  Edward  Came  of 
Glamorganshire,  doctor  of  civil  law  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was 
united  with  Cranmer  in  1530  in  the 
celebrated  commission  appointed  to  ob- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  foreign  univer- 
sities respecting  the  divorce.    He  was 


ambassador  to  the  Bmiieror  Charles  V., 
by  whom  he  was  knighted.  He  after- 
wards became  ambanador  to  the  court 
of  Rome;  and  Rishop  Burnet,  in  his 
History  of  tiie  Reformation,  has  pub- 
lished several  of  his  despatches.  On 
the  suppression  of  the  English  embassy 
by  Bliiabeth,  he  was  recalled,  but 
Paul  IV.  detained  him  at  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  1561.  Hie  present  pope 
was  for  many  years  the  abbot  of  this 
convent,  and  is  now  doing  much  to 
embellish  the  church  and  the  adjoining 
cha|Kls.  His  friend  and  successor, 
Cardinal  Zurles,  who  died,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  poison,  during  his  visit  to  the 
convents  of  the  order  iu  Sicily,  is  bu- 
ried in  the  church,  where  a  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
present  pope.  The  terrace  of  the  church 
commands  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
views  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csssars. 

S,  Ignatio^  the  church  of  tlie  Jesuits 
college,  with  its  massive  front  by  Al- 
gardi,  is,  if  possible,  richer  in  ela- 
borate decorations  than  the  church  of 
Gesd.  Its  magnificence  is  not  in  the 
best  taste,  but  is  nevertheless  imposing 
from  its  excessive  brilliancy.  The 
paintings  of  the  roof  and  tribmie  are  by 
Padn  Poxxi,  and  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  perspectives.  The  Lan* 
celotti  chapel  contains  the  tomb  of  S. 
Lodovico  Gonsaga,  with  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  the  saint, 
by  Le  Gros.  It  is  much  admired  for  its 
mechanical  execution,  but  is  full  of 
faults  in  composition  and  taste.  Near 
the  side  door  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory 
X  V«,  by  the  same  sculptor. 

S.  LifrmMo  m  DamoMo^  close  to  the 
magnificent  Palace  of  the  Cancelleria, 
built  by  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
maute.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb 
of  the  accomplished  scholar  and  poet 
Annibale  Caro,  who  died  here  in  1566. 
His  bust  is  by  Dosio.  The  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeoin  the  sacristy  is  by 
Sttfano  Mademo, 

S.  IjortHMO  in  iMcinat  founded  bv 
Sixtus  IV.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif& 
century,  and  restored  in  its  present  form 
by  Paul  V.  in  1606,  from  the  dssigns 
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of  Conno  da  Bergamo.  At  the  bigh 
altar,  which  was  designed  by  Rainaldi, 
is  the  celebrated  Crucifixion  by  Gmido, 
The  ehapel  of  S.  Francesco  has  a  paint- 
ing by  Marco  Bemefial.  This  church 
contains  the  tomb  of  Poussin,  designed 
by  Lemoine,  and  executed  by  French 
artists,  at  the  suggestion  and  partly  at 
iim  cost  of  Chateaubriand,  while  French 
ambassador  at  Rome:  the  bas-relief 
lepresents  the  well-known  landscape 
•f  the  Arcadia. 

S,  Luoa,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
churches  in  Rome,  rebuilt  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Alexander  IV.,  and 
dedicated  to  Santa  Martina.  In  1588 
Sixtus  V.  gave  it  to  the  Academy  of 
Painters,  who  rebuilt  it  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Urhau  VIII.,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St  Luke,  their  patron  saint.  The 
designs  for  this  new  church  were  fur- 
nished by  Pietro  da  Cortona^  who  was 
80  much  pleased  with  his  work  that  he 
called  it  his  daughter.  The  Assump- 
tion, by  Sebattiano  Omcay  is  praised  by 
Lanzi  as  a  work  of  great  meritv  The 
subterranean  church,  containing  the 
tomb  of  S.  Martina,  is  remarkable  for 
its  fiat  roof,  and  for  the  chapel  erected 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona  at  his  own  cost. 
This  skilful  artist  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor by  legacy  to  this  church ;  he 
endowed  it  with  his  whole  fortune, 
amounting  to  100,000  scudi.  The^ca- 
demy  adjoining  is  described  under  its 
{voper  head. 

S.  Luigi  d^  Franceti^  founded  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  built  in 
1689  by  the  King  of  France,  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
second  chapel  on  the  right  contains  two 
brilliant  frescoes  by  Domenichins  ;  they 
represent  the  Angel  offering  the  crowns 
,  te  S.  Cecilia  and  her  husband  S.  Vale- 
rian ;  Saint  Cecilia  expressing  her  con* 
tempt  for  the  Idols ;  her  distribution  of 
her  clothes  among  the  poor ;  her  Death 
and  Apotheosis.  These  interesting  works, 
though  somewhat  theatrically  treated, 
are  remarkable  examples  of  Domeni- 
cfaino's  peculiar  style  of  composition 
and  colouring.  The  fine  copy  of  Ra- 
pfaaeVs  St.  Cecilia  is  by  Guid(K  In  the 
ohapel  of  8(.  Matthew  are  two  superb 


pietmeS)  representing  the  calling  of  the 
Saint,  and  bis  Martyrdom,  by  Miebaei- 
angeh  da  Caravoffffio,  The  paintings  on 
the  roof,  and  the  Prophets  on  the  sides, 
are  by  Cav.  dArpino.  The  Assump- 
tion, at  the  high  altar,  is  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Fremeewso  BaMano.  In  the 
sacristy  is  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
attributed  to  Onreggio.  Tim  church 
contains  many  interesting  tombs  of 
eminent  Frenchmen  :  among  them  are 
those  of  Cardinal  de  Bemis  by  Maximi- 
lian F.aboureur ;  Cardinal  de  la  Grange 
d'Arquien,  father-in-law  of  Sobieski; 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  of  Henry 
IV. ;  and  Seroux  d^Agincourt,  the  ce- 
lebrated archaeologist  and  writer  on 
Italian  art.  Not  the  least  interesting  is 
that  of  Pauline  de  Montmorin,  erected 
by  Chateaubriand. 

S.  MarceUOf  the  church  of  the  Ser- 
vites,  in  the  Corso,  a  very  ancient 
church,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  fourth 
century,  when  it  gave  title  to  a  car- 
dinal. It  was  rebuilt  in  1519  from  the 
designs  of  Sansovino,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  facade,  which  was  added  by 
Carlo  Fontana  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  The  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  is 
celebrated  for  the  fine  paintings  by  Ptf- 
rifto  del  Fiaga,  representing  the  Creation 
of  Eve,  **  where,"  says  Lanzi,  "  there 
are  some  infantine  figures  that  almost 
look  as  if  they  were  alive:  a  work  de- 
servedly held  in  the  highest  repute." 
The  St.  Mark  and  the  St.  John  are  by 
the  same  painter,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hand  and  bare  arm,  which  were 
finished  by  Daniele  da  Foiierra,  In  this 
chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious 
Cinlinal  Consalvi,  minister  of  Pius 
VII.,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  of  Italy,  the  most  honest  and 
most  liberal  reformer  of  the  papal  ad- 
ministration, whose  death  is  still  in- 
volved in  that  painful  mystery  which 
strengthens  the  popular  impression  that 
it  was  produced  by  poison.  The  tomb 
is  by  Jtainaldi,  and  is  much  admired  as 
a  specimen  of  modem  art.  Another 
tomb  of  some  interest  is  that  of  Pierre 
Gilles,  the  French  traveller  and  writer 
01^  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphoms, 
who  died  here  in  1^59.  *  T%b  ceremony 
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of  die  Snilfatimi  of  the  CroH  lakes 
pkee  in  Ai$  charch  in  the  pretence  of 
die  whole  oolkge  of  cardiiialt,  on  the 
14th  September.  Cardinal  WM,  the 
latt  Engliih  oardinal,  wae  titulary  of 
tbie  church. 

S.  Mareoy  founded  by  Pope  S. 
liawo  in  337,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Evangelist.  It  was  rebuilt  in  833  by 
Gregory  IV.,  who  covered  the  interior 
with  mosaics.  In  1468  Paul  II.,  after 
the  construction  of  the  Palace  of  Ve- 
nice, entirely  rebuilt  it,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tribune,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing with  the  mosaics  of  the  ninth  oai> 
tury.  The  portico  was  then  added, 
from  the  designs  of  Giuliano  da  Majano. 
The  interior  has  a  nave  and  two  aislss 
separated  by  twenty  columns  of  jasper, 
and  ai^w  paintings.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  Resurrection  by  Pabna 
Giovane,  erroneously  attributed  to  Tin- 
toretto ;  the  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist, 
and  the  St  Mark  the  Pope,  by  the 
SeAoo/  of  Perugino  ;  the  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin  hj  II Boiognem  (Gio.  Francesco 
Grimaldi) ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
by  CarU  Maratta;  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  S.  Martina,  by  tir9  Ferri, 
The  monument  of  Lecmardo  Pesaro  of 
Venice  is  by  Caaena*  On  the  Festival 
of  St.  Mark,  April  25di,  there  is  a  so- 
lemn procession  of  all  the  clergy  of 
Rome  horn  this  church  to  St.  Peter'e. 

5,  Maria  degU  JngtU. — This  magni- 
ficent chiirch  occupies  the  Pinacothek 
or  great  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian, which  wiM  altered  by  Michael 
Angdo  for  the  piKposes  of  Christian 
wonhip  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in^xMing 
churches  in  Rome,  and  is  frequently 
addttoed  to  prove  how  much  St.  Peter's 
has  suffered  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
original  plan  of  a  Greek  cross.  The 
anam^Bient  of  the  ancient  baths  is  de^ 
icribed  in  a  previous  page,  under  the 
head  of  "  Antiquities."  The  great  hall 
was  converted  by  Michael  Angelo  intoa 
Greek  cross  by  the  addition  of  a  wing : 
Vanvitelli  in  1740  reduced  the  church 
to  ita  present  Ibrm  by  adopting  the  cir- 
cular aula  of  the  baths  as  a  vestibule, 
and  enlatging  the  choir  on  the  opposite 


side.  The  halt,  which  Michael  Angelo 
had  preserved  as  a  nave,  was  thus  con* 
verted  into  a  transept ;  but  the  altera^ 
tion,  although  it  gave  greater  room  to 
the  fabric,  was  not  a  happy  one.  On 
account  of  the  dampness  of  the  ground 
Michael  Angelo  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  pavement  about  8  liwt,  so  that 
the  bases  of  the  original  columns  re- 
main necessarily  buried.  Of  the  six* 
teen  columns  of  the  church  eight  wAf 
are  antique:  these  are  of  Oriental  gra* 
nite,  with  attached  bases  of  white  mar* 
ble.  The  others  are  of  brick,  stuccoed 
in  imitation  of  granite,  and  were  added 
by  VauvitelH.  In  the  vestibule  are  the 
tombs  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  of  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta ;  of  Cardinal  Parisio,  professor  of 
jurisprudence  at  Bologna;  and  of  Car* 
dinal  Francesco  Alciati,  the  learned 
chancellor  of  Rome  under  Pius  IV., 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  *■  Paradoxes  and  Emblems.*  The 
tomb  of  Salvator  Rosa  has  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  represents  him  as  the  *<  Pic- 
tomm  sui  temporis  nulli  secundum, 
poetarum  omnium  temporum  princj* 
pibus  paiem  ;'*  a  friendly  eulogy,  which 
the  judgment  of  posterity  has  not  co»> 
finned.  At  the  entrance  of  the  great 
hall  is  the  noble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by 
the  French  sculptor  Hcudon,  It  is  re- 
corded  that  Clement  XIV.  was  a  great 
admirer  of  this  statue :  ^*  It  would 
speak,''  he  sud,  *'  if  the  rule  of  his  order 
did  not  prescribe  sileuce.''  The  hall^ 
now  forming  the  transept  of  the  church, 
is  stated  by  Nibby  to  be  308  feet  long, 
74  wide,  and  64  high :  the  length  of 
the  preseift  nave  from  the  entrance  to 
the  high  altar  is  336  feet.  The  granite 
columns  are  45  feet  high  and  16  feet  in 
circumference.  Among  the  works  of 
art  preserved  here  is  the  fine  fresco  of 
S.  Sebastian  by  Domemchino,  22  feet 
high,  originally  painted  on  the  walls  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  removed  with  consum- 
mate skin  by  the  famous  engineer  and 
architect  Zabaglia.  Opposite,  is  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour  by  Cario  Ma* 
ratta,  mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  one  of  the 
largest  works  he  ever  painted;  the 
Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira-  is  by 
CrutoJumaBoMoai&i  the  FaU  of  Simon 
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Hagut  hf  Pampeo  Baiiom,  U  one  of 
tbe  finest  worki  produced  duriog  the 
last  oeiitnry*  Most  of  the  altacpieoes 
were  painted  for  St.  Petnr^s^  and  were 
anperieded  by  moeaic  copies,  which 
have  been  alreEidy  noticed  (p<  341)«  On 
the  pavement  is  the  meridian  traced  by 
Bianchini  in  1701,  with  the  assistance 
of  Maraldi,  pupil  of  the  famous  astro- 
nomer Cassini,  whose  meridian  in  S. 
Petronio  at  Bologna  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  was  traced  with  exceed- 
ing care,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accurate  in  Europe.  Behind  the 
church  is  the  Certosa  convent,  with  its 
celebrated  cloister  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
theOrsini  family*  The  cloister  is  formed 
by  a  portico  sustained  by  100  columns 
of  travertine,  supporting  four  long  cor- 
ridors, which  once  contained  a  rare 
collection  of  engravings.  In  the  centre 
of  the  square  are  the  immense  cypresses 
planted  around  the  fountain  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  when  he  built  the  cloister : 
they  are  said  to  measure  13  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. The  **  Pc^'s  oil-cellar,'^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  mere  chamber  of  the 
ancient  baths,  but  it  presents  nothing  of 
any  interest. 

S.  Maria  deW  Anima,  begun  in  1400 
with  money  bequeathed  for  the  purpose 
by  a  native  of  Oermany,  and  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Giuliano 
SangaHo.  The  fine  interior  contains 
at  the  high  altar  the  Madonna  with 
angels  and  saints  by  GtuHo  Romano^ 
much  iijuBed  by  inundations  of  tbe 
Tiber  and  by  careless  restorations;  an 
indifferent  copy  of  the  Pietii  of  Michael 
Angelo,  by  Nanni  da  Bacdo  Bigio,  the 
Florentine  sculptor ;  the  frescoes  of  Ser- 
moneta  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crocifisso ; 
and  the  frescoes  of  FrancMCO  Saiviati  in 
the  cbapd  del  Cristo  Morto.  The  noble 
tomb  oi  Adrian  VL  was  designed  by 
Baldastare  Peruzzi,  and  sculptured  b^ 
M,  Angelo  Senue  and  Niccoie  Tribolo. 
N<»r  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Andrea  of 
Austria  is  that  of  Lucas  Holstenius 
of  Hamburgh,  the  well-known  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  tbe  biographer  of  Por- 
phyry, who  abjured  Protestantism,  and 
died  in  Rome  in  1661.    Two  small 


tmnba  by  Fiammutge  (Da  Qaemoy} 
are  inttiesting  examples  of  that  aculp- 
tor.  At  the  entiance  of  the  sacriaty  is 
tbe  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Cleves,  with  a 
baa-«elicf  representing  Gregory  XIII. 
giving  him  his  sword. 

»S.  Miuvt  in  Cttmedin^  already  no- 
ticed under  the  Antiquities  as  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  tem^  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  S.  Dionysius  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. It  was  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in 
782,  in  the  form  of  a  basilica.  Being 
intended  for  the  Greek  exiles,  who 
were  driven  from  the  east  by  the  Icono- 
clasts, under  Constantine  Copronimus, 
and  having  a  school  attached  to  it  for 
their  use,  it  acquired  from  that  cir- 
cumstance the  name  of  Scuola  Greca : 
in  later  times  it  has  taken  the  «i«ae  of 
Bocca  di  Verity,  from  the  marble  mask 
under  the  portico.  The  name  of -Cos- 
medin  is  supposed  to  refer  either  to  the 
order  of  the  school  or  to  the  ornaments 
of  the  church.  It  has  a  nave  divided 
from  two  side  aisles  by  twelve  ancient 
columns  of  marble.  The  pavei^ent  ia  of 
oput  Akxandrinum,  The  two  ambones 
and  the  pontifical  chair  are  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  picture  of  the 
Madonna  in  the  tribune  is  a  specimen 
of  early  Greek  art.  The  tabernacle  of 
white  marble  and  mosaic  is  by  Ikodato 
Cotimati,  The  church  contains  the 
tomb  of  the  learned  Gio.  Mario  Cret- 
cimbeni,  the  founder  and  ki  .torian  of 
the  Arcadian  Academy,  bom  at  Ma- 
cerata  in  1663,  who  died  here  in  1728, 
while  priest  of  this  church.  For  the 
Antiquities  of  the  site^  see  p.  28 1. 

S,  Maria  di  Loretit,  one  of  the 
churches  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
tbe  forum  of  Trajan.  It  was  restored 
with  extraordinary  skill  by  Antonio 
Sangallo  in  1506,  and  has  a  double 
dome  by  his  uncle  Giuliano  Saagallo. 
The  church  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  statue  of  St.  Susanna  by  Ftammingo 
(Du  Quesnoy),  one  of  the  greatest  pro* 
ductions  of  modem  art  in  Rome,  and 
without  exception  the  most  classical 
work  which  emanated  from  the  school 
of  BerninL  It  forms  an  interesting 
link  in  tracing  the  pioigness  of  sculptore 
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from  tiM  fint  lyiiiiiteiDS  of  itt  decline 
in  tlie  eehool  of  Michael  Angelo;  and 
we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  work  of 
equal  merit  in  the  iculiitiiret  of  the 
teventecnth  century.  At  the  high  altar 
is  a  picture  attributed  to  P^rugmo, 

&,  Maria  wopra  Mintrva,  so  called 
from  being  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Mioervay  erected  by  Pompey  after 
his  victories  in  Asia.     It  was  nbuilt  in 
I37f  under  Gregory  XI.,  and  granted 
to  the  Dominicans :  it  was  restored  in 
the  flSYenteenth  century   by  Cardinal 
BaHierini,  from  the  designs  of  Cailo 
Mademo.   It  is  the  only  Gothic  church 
in  Rome.   On  the  unfinished  facade  are 
some  inscriptions  marking  the  rise  of  the 
Tiber  at  different  periods  from  1422  to 
1598.     The  interior  is  imposing.     On 
the  mplMK  the  high  altar  is  the  fuU- 
length  statue  of  Christ  by  Michael  An* 
geh,  one  of  his  finest  single  figures, 
highly  finished,  but  deficient  in  that 
expression  of  divinity  which  we  look  iot 
in  a  representation  of  the  Saviour.  This 
statue  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Fran- 
cis I.  to  Michael  Angelo,  quoted  in 
our  account  of  the  Pieta  in  St  Peter^s,  in 
a  previous  page,  as  one  of  those  works 
which  made  &e  king  desirous  to  enrich 
his  chapel  at  Paris  with  some  produc- 
tions of  the  same  matchless  genius.     In 
the  second  chapel  on  the  right  hand  is 
the  S.  Lodovico  Bertrando  by  Baeicdo; 
the  paintings  on  the  pilasters  are  by 
AfacaMMo.    The  chapel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, painted  by  Cemrt  Ntbbia,  con- 
tains the  statue  of  Urban  VII.  by  Buon- 
vicino.     In  the  Aldobrandini    chapel 
is  the  Last  Supper  by  Barocdo,  said  to 
be  one  of  his  last  works :  it  was  or- 
dered, as  Lanxi  tells  us,  by  Clement  X. 
The  other  puntings  of  this  chapel  are 
by  CSUtm^um  ASmiif  'the  statue    of 
Clement  VIIL  is  by  IppoUto  Buzio  ; 
the  St.  Sebastian,  the  figures  of   the 
Father  and  Mother  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  Charity,  are  by  ConUeri;  that  of 
Religion  is  by  Mariani.    In  the  small 
chapel  adjoining  is  a  Crucifixion,  at- 
fribated  to  (2te&o.   The  Caraffa  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  has 
some  intarestiDg  frescoes  bv  FiUppino 
Lqipii  the  roof  is  beautifully  painted 


by  RafaeUuM  d$l  Oario,  the  aecom* 
plished  scholar  of  Lippi ;  the  altar* 
piece  is  a  charming  work  of  Beato 
AngeUeo  da  JF)ie§ok:  all  these  paint- 
ings have  been  recently  restored.  The 
tomb  of  Paul  IV.  in  this  chapel  is 
by  Pirro  Ligorio,  the  celebrated  archi* 
tect  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosary,  the  Madonna  at 
the  high  altar  is  by  Beato  AngtUco  ; 
the  history  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  is 
by  CrimHumide  Fecchi;  the  ceiling,  re- 
presenting the  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary, 
is  by  Marcelio  Femitti,  The  Altieri 
chapel  has  an  altarpiece  by  Carh 
Maratta,  representing  the  five  saints 
canonized  by  Clement  X.  conducted 
before  the  Virgin  by  St  P«ter.  At  the 
altar  of  the  sacristy  is  a  Crucifixion  by 
Andrea  Saoehi.  lu  the  chapel  of  S. 
Vinoeuzo  Ferrerio  is  a  picture  of  the 
saint  by  Bernardo  Catteiiif  the  Genoese 
painter,  the  well-known  friend  of  Tasso. 
This  church  contains  some  very  inter- 
esting tombii.  Behind  the  high  altar 
are  those  of  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII. 
by  Bacdo  BandinelU ;  not  far  from 
these  are  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Casa- 
i]ata,  of  the  learned  Padre  Mamachi, 
and  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  the  celebrated 
restorer  of  learning,  the  firiend  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Rafael,  and  Ariosto :  it 
was  erected,  as  the  inscription  tells  us, 
by  his  natural  son,  Torquato  Bembo. 
Another  interesting  tomb  to  English 
travellers  is  that  of  Cardinal  Howard, 
'*  Magnse  Britannise  Protector,'*  the 
grandson  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  died  in  Rome  May  21,  I69i.  Close 
to  the  side  door  are  the  magnificent 
tombs  of  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta  ;  of  Cardinal  Pi- 
mentelli,  by  Bernini;  and  of  Cardinal 
Benelli,  by  Cario  Rainaldi,  Near  them 
is  the  tomb  of  Beato  Fra  Giovanni 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  the  illustrious 
painter,  whose  devotional  works  and 
purity  of  life  are  happily  expressed  in 
the  inscription : 

'*  Non  mihi  >it  laudi  quod  eram  velat  alter 
Apdles. 

Sed  quod   luera   tuis   omaia,    Christe, 
dabam. 
Altera  uam  terris  opera  extant,  altera  cobIo 

Urtw  me  Jowraem  floe  tuUt  £tmri»." 
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The  tomb  of  Benedict  XIII.  (Onini) 
it  by  Cmrh  Marehiomni,  In  the  nave 
i»  the  tomb  of  Panlus  Manuting,  eon 
of  tiie  celebrated  Aldus  Manutioe  of 
Venice  :  he  died  at  Rome  in  1574, 
•iter  he  had  printed  the  Scriptoree  and 
the  Works  of  t).e  Fathers,  and  com* 
posed  his  famous  *  CommeDtories  on 
Cicero,'  and  his  learned  treatise  *  De 
Curia  Romana."  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  find  a  more  interesting  monu- 
ment in  the  history  of  typog^rapby.  The 
following  is  the  simple  but  expressiire 
inscription:  pavlo  manvtio  aldi  fi- 
Lio  .  OiiiiT  CI3I0LXXIV.  On  the  last 
pilaster  of  the  nave  is  the  monument 
of  Raphael  Fabretti,  the  learned  anti- 
quary of  Urbino,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1700 :  his  works  on  the  ancient  Aque- 
ducts, and  his  Syntagma  on  Trajan's 
Column,  are  well  known.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  chapel  of  the  Rosary  is 
tlie  tomb  of  Guiilaume  Durand,  the 
learned  Provencal  and  bishop  of  If  ende, 
author  of  the  <  Speculum  Juris'  and 
the  *  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum/ 
The  '  Rationale*  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  printed  books.  His 
tomb  is  remarkable  for  its  mosaics  and 
sculptures  by  Giovanm  ConmeUi.  The 
Festival  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the 
7th  March,  is  observed  in  this  church 
with  great  solemnity,  and  high  mass  is 
performed  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
cardinals.  On  the  Festival  of  the  An- 
nunciation, on  the  2dth  of  the  same 
month,  the  pope  attends  high  mass  in 
the  church,  and  afterwards  bestows 
their  dowry  on  the  young  girls  poi- 
tioned  by  the  Society  of  the  Annunr 
ziata.  The  Library  of  die  Minerva, 
called  the  Biblioteca  Casanatense  from 
Cardinal  Casanata  its  founder,  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  Rome :  it  con- 
tahis  upwards  of  120,000  printed  books 
and  4500  MSS.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  latter  is  a  Pontifical  on  parchment 
of  the  ninth  century,  illuminated  with 
miniatures.  The  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
has  given  rise  to  some  controversy, 
being  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  printed  at  Soura  in  Portugal,  by 
others  at  Soria  in  Spain,  while  &e 
NeafMlitasw  Mm  the  honoiut  for  fheir 


town  of  Sora.  Two  vnpubllihed  trca- 
tises  by  S.  Thomas  Aqutaas  bsve  been 
recently  found  hen :  one  entitled  <  De 
Adventu  State  et  Vita  Antiehristi;' 
the  other '  De  JudicioFinali,*  in  which 
the  mysteries  of  the  Apocaljrpee  aee 
explained.  A  large  BiUe  on  parch- 
ment, stamped  by  hand  with  wooden 
characters,  is  interesting  in  the  hiatory 
of  printing.  The  ct^lection  of  tfaie 
prints  published  by  the  Calcognfia 
Cameriue  is  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions known,  and  already  anaottotB  to 
many  thousands.  This  library  is  richer 
in  printed  books  than  any  other  in 
Rome,  and  is  only  surpassed  by  the 
Vatican  in  manuscripts. 

S.  Maria  di  Monte  &m/«. — This  and 
the  corrsspouding  church  of  S,  M.  de 
MiracoU  are  well  known  t^f|||gflish 
travellers.  They  btand  at  the  exlxieniity 
of  the  Corso,  in  the  Piaiza  del  Popolo, 
and  divide  that  main  thoroughfare  from 
the  V.  Ripetta  and  V.  Babuino.  They 
were  begun  by  Alexander  VII,  from 
the  designs  of  Rainaldi,  and  finished 
by  Cardinal  Gastaldi,  legate  of  Bo- 
logna, in  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
die  designs  of  Carlo  Fontana.  They 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  architec- 
tural merits,  and  contain  nothing  worthy 
of  notice.  Such  an  entrance  into  Rome 
was  worthy  of  something  better  than  the 
architecture  of  these  churches. 

S,  Maria  deUa  Navieella,  so  called 
from  a  small  marble  ship  which  Leo  X. 
placed  in  front  of  it  The  church  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Rome,  and  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S.  Cyriaca, 
from  which  it  is  sometimes  called  im 
Dommca.  It  was  entirely  renewed  by 
Leo  X.  from  the  designs  of  Raphael. 
The  portico  is  by  Michael  Angelo. 
The  interior  has  eighteen  fine  columns 
of  granite  and  two  of  porphyry.  The 
frieze  of  the  nave  is  painted  in  chiaro- 
scuro by  Gtmlio  Ronumo  and  Ptrmo  del 
Vaga,  In  the  Confessional  are  the  r- 
mains  of  S.  Balbina.  The  mosaics  of 
the  tribune  are  of  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  church  was  restored  under 
Paschal  L 

S,  Maria  «M  Orio^  in  the  Tiastevcie, 
near  the  Hipa  <k«nde,  dwrrfli  notice 
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hir  its  areliitectnre.  It  was  d«tigned  by 
Ghalio  Romano  about  1530,  witb  tbe 
exception  of  the  facade,  which  was 
addiMl  by  Iffartino  Lutigfai.  It  con- 
tains aft  Anonnciation  by  Taddeo  Zuc- 
euri.  The  architecture  of  the  high  altar 
is  by  Giaeam»  deUa  Porta. 

S,  Maria  dtUa  Pact,  built  by  Stxtus 
IV.  in  1487,  as  a  memorial  of  the 
|jeace  of  Christendom,  after  it  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Turks  in  1480.  It 
was  designed  by  Baceio  Pintelli,  and 
restoved  by  Alexander  VII.  from  tbe 
design*  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  added 
the  semicircular  portico.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave  and  an  octagonal 
cupola  in  good  taste.  Over  the  arch 
of  the  first  chapel,  on  the  right  hand  in 
entering  the  church,  are  the  FourSibylt 
by  BmphaeL  They  represent  the  Cu> 
maean,  Persian,  Phrygian,  and  Tibitrtine 
Si  by  la,  and  are  uniyersally  classed 
among  the  most  perfect  works  of  this 
illustrious  master.  Tbe  Angels  who 
hold  the  tablets  are  by  Timoteo  dtUa 
Fite^  from  Raphael's  drawings.  Un- 
like the  Isaiah  in  the  Agostino,  these 
frescoes  do  not  show  the  imitation  of 
Michael  Angelo  for  which  that  picture 
is  remarkable :  they  were  very  probably 
suggested  by  the  works  of  the  Sistine 
chapel,  but  they  bear  distinct  evidence 
of  die  peculiar  graee  and  sweetness  of 
Rapbaers  own  style.  In  regard  to  the 
common  story  of  the  jealousy  of  tbe 
two  greaA  artists,  it  is  said  that  when 
Michael  Angelo  was  consulted  by  the 
banker  Chigi  on  tbe  price  which  Ra- 
phael could  claim  for  these  Sibyls, 
Michael  Angelo  replied  that  every  head 
was  worth  a  hundred  crowns.  They 
hare  recently  been  restored,  and  have 
unfortunately  suffered  in  seme  import- 
ant parts.  The  frescoes  of  the  cornice 
above  are  by  JRosso  Fiorentino.  The 
four  paintings  of  the  cupola  have  been 
much  admired :  the  Visitation  is  by 
Carh  Maraita  ;  the  Presentation  in  the 
Ten^le  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
BaUaaaare  Peruzxi ;  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin  is  by  Framot9Co  Fanni;  tbe 
Death  of  the  Virgin  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  Gi»,  Maria  Mvrandi, 
The  higii  ailav,   fima  the  designs  of 


Carlo  Mademo,  has  some  graceful 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  by  AAani. 
Tbe  roof  of  the  last  chapel  is  covered 
with  frescoes  by  BakUmtart  Ptntzxi, 
representing  various  events  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  chapel  with  arabesques 
is  by  Sinume  Mimca,  The  cloisters  ef 
this  church  are  remarkable  for  their  ele- 
gant architecture  by  AraiiMM/«  (1494). 
S,  Maria  del  Popoio,  founded,  ac* 
cording  to  tradition,  by  Pascbal  II.  i» 
1099,  on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of 
Nero  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  tradi'- 
tion  states  that  tbe  people  were  con« 
stantly  harassed  by  the  phantoms  which 
haunted  the  spot,  and  that  the  church 
was  built  to  protect  them  from  these 
ghostly  visitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs  of  Baceio 
Pintelli,  in  1480,  and  was  completed 
and  embellished  by  Julius  II.,  by 
Agostino  Chigi,  and  other  wealthy 
citizens.  Alexander  VII.  modernised 
the  whole  building  on  the  plans  of 
Bernini.  The  sculptures  and  paintings 
collected  in  its  numerous  chapels  make 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  churches 
in  Rome.  The  first  chapel  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  to  St.  Jerome  by  Cardinal 
della  Rovere,  contains  tbe  celebrated 
altEUrpiece  of  the  Nativity,  by  PinturiO" 
chuK  The  second,  or  the  Cibo  chapel, 
designed  by  Carlo  Funtana  on  the  plan 
of  a  Greek  cross,  is  ri<^  in  verde  arnl 
nero  antico,  pavonazaetto,  alabaster, 
and  precious  marbles:  the  6ne  picture 
of  the  Conception  is  by  Carh  Maratta, 
The  third  chapel,  dedicated  to  tbe  Vir- 
gin by  Sixtus  IV.,  is  remarkable  for  its 
frescoes  by  Pinturicdd^  lately  restored 
by  Ckimttecini,  In  the  fourth,  is  the 
bas-relief  of  St.  Catherine  between  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  and  St.  Vincent,  an 
interesting  work  of  tlie  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.  Tlie  ceil  ing  of  the  choir  is  covered 
with  ^sooes  by  Pinturiochio  in  his  best 
style.  The  painted  windows  are  by 
French  artists,  Claude  and  Guillaume, 
who  were  invited  to  Rome  by  Bramante : 
they  are  the  only  examples  of  painted 
windows  in  Rome.  Near  this  are  the 
magnifictiit  tombs  of  Cardioal  j 
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Sfona  and  die  CBidiiial  di  Recanati, 
by  Andrea  Satuooino,  the  •culptor  of 
the  beautiful  bas-reliefs  at  Loreto ;  they 
are  peibaps  the  most  celebrated  tombs 
of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Rome :  Sau- 
sovino  fras  brought  to  Rome  by  Julius 
II.  purposely  to  execute  them.  Vasari 
bestows  upou  their  beautiful  statues  the 
highest  praise,  and  declares  that  they 
are  so  perfectly  finished  that  they  leave 
nothing  more  to  be  desired.  They  de- 
serve to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
sculpture  from  the  period  of  the  revival. 
In  the  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  high 
altar  is  the  Assumption,  by  AnmhalB 
Caraed,  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Pteter 
and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  are  by 
M,  Angela  Canxvaggio,  The  Chigi 
chapel,  the  second  on  the  left  hand, 
was  constntcted  and  decorated  from 
the  designs  of  Raphaei.  The  mosaics 
of  the  cupola,  representing  the  oreatiou 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  from  his 
designs,  but  were  not  finished  for  a  long 
time  after  his  death.  The  original 
plan  was  to  cover  the  ceiling  with  a 
series  of  subjects  from  the  creation  to 
the  fall  of  Adam ;  the  walls  were  to 
have  paintings  illustratiug  the  New 
Testament ;  and  these  two  series  were 
to  be  connected  by  four  statues  of  Pro- 
phets. The  mosaics  of  the  Creation  have 
recently  been  made  known  by  the  ex> 
cellent  outlines  of  Grtlner,  the  Prussian 
engraver,  whose  name  has  become  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  finest  works  of 
Raphael.  The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
at  the  high  altar,  was  begun  by  iSekw- 
tiandel  Piomho  and  finished  by  Saknafu 
The  Statue  of  Jonah  sitting  on  a  whale, 
long  known  to  have  been  designed  by 
Raphael,  is  now  proved  by  Passavant  to 
have  been  sculptured  by  the  great  artist. 
The  Daniel  and  the  Habakkuk  are  by 
Bernini ;  the  Elijah  is  by  Ijorenzetto. 
Near  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi,  by  Paolo 
Poti :  the  lion  is  cleverly  sculptured, 
but  the  monument  is  remarkable  rather 
for  its  magnificence  than  for  \i»  good 
taste.  In  the  corridor  of  the  church 
are  numerous  very  interesting  monu- 
menta :  some  of  them  are  omanented 


with  fine  sculptures  of  tiie  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  on  others  some  curious  epi- 
taphs may  be  noticed. 

<S.  Maria  in  Traetevere,  said  to  be  the 
first  ohwch  publicly  consecrated  to 
divine  worship  in  Rome:  it  certainly 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  It  was  founded  as  a 
small  oratwy  by  St.  Calixtus  in  3)4, 
rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius  I.,  and  by 
him  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  In  707 
it  was  ornamented  with  mosaics  by 
John  VII.,  and  subsequentiy  rertored 
by  Gregory  II.  and  III.  Adrian  I. 
added  the  side  aisles;  Benedict  III. 
built  the  tribune;  Innocent  II.,  in  1139, 
restored  the  whole  building,  and  deco- 
rated the  facade,  with  mosaics,  which 
are  still  preserved.  Nicholas  V.  reduced 
it  to  its  present  form,  on  the  {^ans  of 
Bernardino  Rossellino.  The  mosaics 
of  the  facade  represent  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  the  five  wise  virgins  :  they 
were  rest(»ed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Pietro  Camltini,  who  assisted  Giotto 
in  executing  his  Navicella  at  St.  Peter's. 
The  twenty-one  gfanite  columns,  which 
divide  the  nave  firom  thetwoside  aisles, 
were  evidmtly  tak«i  from  ancient  edi- 
fices :  some  have  Ionic  and  some  Co- 
rinthian capitals.  The  Ionic  capit^ 
have  eitlier  in  the  volutes  or  the  flowers 
small  figuKS  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Har 
pocrates.  The  fine  Assumption,  by 
Domenichino^  is  considered  one  <^  the 
best  frescoes  in  Rome.  Domeuichino 
also  designed  the  chapel  of  tbe  Madonna 
di  Strada  Cupa,  and  painted  the  grace- 
ful figure  of  a  child  with  flowers  in  a 
compartment  of  the  ceiling.  The  tri- 
bune has  two  series  of  mosaics:  the 
upper  ones,  representing  the  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  and  several  saints,  were  ex- 
ecuted in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
church  was  restored  by  Innocent  II. ; 
those  below,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  the  twelve  Apostles,  are  by  Pietro 
Cavallini.  The  Confessional  contains 
the  remains  of  St  Calixtus  and  lour 
other  early  popes,  who  have  obtained  a 
place  in  the  calendar.  This  church 
has  some  interesting  tombs:  among 
them  may  be  specified  those  of  Lan- 
Aranco  and  Ciro  Ferri,  the  painteit;  and 
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of  Gionumi  Bottari,  the  learned  libcariao 
of  the  Vatican,  editor  of  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Delia  Cruscan  Academy,  an  able 
writer  on  art,  who  died  canon  of  this 
church  in  1775.  In  the  sacristy  are 
the  tombs  of  Gurdioal  d'Alen^on,  bro- 
ther of  Philip  le  Bel,  and  of  Cardinal 
Stefaneschi,  both  by  Pa^lo^  the  cele- 
brated Roman  sculptor  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Near  this  church  is  the  im- 
mense Benedictine  Convent  of  San  Ca- 
litto,  celebrated  for  the  Latin  Bible  of  S. 
Paolo,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  MSS. 
of  the  eighth  century,  said  to  have  been 
a  present  from  Charlemagne.  It  is 
remarkAble  for  its  superb  miniatures 
and  initial  letters.  The  double  froutii* 
piece  has  on  one  side  a  picture  of  the 
emperor  and  two  squires,  and  on  the 
other  the  empress  attended  by  one  of 
her  ladies.  The  whole  Bible  is  filled 
with  illuminations  of  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  richness  of  ornament,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of 
its  kind. 

&  Maria  a  Trevi  (de*  Croci/en),  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Belisarius. 
This  church,  situated  near  the  Fountain 
of  Trevi,  derives  its  popular  name  from 
the  order  of  the  Crociferi,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  Gregory  XHI.  in 
1573.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Alexander 
VII.  firom  the  designs  of  Giacomo  del 
Duca.  It  contains  some  fine  pictures 
of  the  Venetian  school,  principally  by 
Palma  VeCchio.  The  small  historical 
subjects  round  the  altar  of  the  Croci- 
fisso  are  by  JlBoiognese  (Gio.  Francesco 
Grimaldi).  The  pictures  of  Patina 
yecchio  are  at  one  of  the  side  altars ; 
another  altar  has  a  picture  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  probably  by  one  of  Palma's 
scholars. 

5.  Maria  in  FalUceUa^  called  also 
Chieta  Nuova^  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  churches  in  Rome.  It 
was  built  by  S.  Filippo  Neri,  assisted 
by  Gregory  XIII,  and  Cardinal  Cesi, 
from  the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  marbles  and 
ornaments  designed  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona,  who  painted  the  roof,  the  cupola, 
and  the  vault  of  the  tribune.  In  the 
first  chapel  on  the  right  is  the  fine 


Crucifixion,  by  Schiom  Gnek^/ofu,  called 
the  Roman  Vandyle.  The  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  in  the  chapel  of  the  tran* 
sept  is  by  Cav,  di'Arpino.  The  high 
altar  is  remarkable  for  three  paintings 
by  Rubent  in  his  early  youth :  U)«  cen* 
tral  picture  represents  the  Virgin  in  a 
glory  of  angels ;  the  others  represent,  on 
one  side,  St.  Gregory,  S.  Mauro,  and 
SL  Papias;  on  the  other,  S.  Domitilla, 
S.  Nereo,  and  S.  Achilleo.  The  chapel 
of  S.  Filippo  Neri  contains  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Gkiido's  picture  of  the  saint ; 
and  a  series  of  paintii^s  on  the  roof, 
illustrative  of  diiferent  events  in  his 
life,  by  Crittofano  RimcaUi.  The  body 
of  the  saint  is  buried  beneath  the  altar. 
In  the  next  chafiel  is  the  fine  Presenta* 
tiou  in  the  Temple,  by  Baroccio,  The 
roof  of  the  sacristy  is  painted  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  the  subject  is  the  Arch- 
angel bearing  the  symbols  of  the  Passion 
to  Heaven :  it  is  finely  coloured,  and 
remarkable  for  the  effect  of  the  fore- 
shortening. The  statue  of  S.  Filippo  is 
by  Algardi,  In  an  inner  chaqiber  is  a 
fine  picture  by  Gmerdno,  Beyond  this 
is  the  chamber  of  S.  Filippo,  still  re- 
taining the  furniture  which  he  used* 
In  the  small  chapel  is  preserved  the 
picture,  by  Guido,  which  so  powerfully 
affected  him  :  the  ceiling  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  Returning  to  the 
church,  the  second  chapel  on  the  right 
hand  has  the  beautiful  Visitati<»i,  by 
Barocdo ;  the  last  chapel  on  this  side 
is  painted  by  Cav,  d^Arpino,  This 
church  contains  the  tombs  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Baronius,  of  Cardinal 
Taruggi,  and  Cardinal  Maury.  S,  Fi- 
lippo was  the  inventor  of  those  comp(^• 
sitions  of  sacred  music  which  took  the 
name  of  oratorio  from  the  oratory 
which  he  founded.  Oratorios  are  still 
performed  in  this  church  during  Lent, 
at  which  females  are  not  allowed  to  be 
present  S.  Filippo  is  also  entitled  to 
honourable  praise  for  having  induced 
Card  inal  Baronius  to  write  his  celebrated 
Annals.  At  his  festival,  on  the  26th 
May,  a  grand  mass  is  celebrated  in  this 
church,  in  the  presence  oi  the  pope  and 
cardinals.  The  adjoining  Conoent  of 
S.  Filifpo  Neri  is  one  of  the  best  works 
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•f  BorromiDi.  Tht  flat  roof  of  the  ora- 
tory w  an  aUe  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Cella  Solearis  of  the  Baths  of  Cartr 
ealla.  The  Library  contains  some  in- 
teresting works.  The  '  Enarrationes  in 
Psalmos/  by  St.  Augustin,  on  parch- 
ment, is  the  oldest  MS.  A  Latin  Bible 
of  the  eighth  centary  is  attributed  to 
Alcuinns.  Several  iuedited  manu- 
scripts of  Cardinal  Baronius  are  pre- 
served here. 

S,  Maria  in  Fia  Lata^  by  the  side  of 
the  Doria  Plalace,  is  said  by  the  church 
tradition  to  occupy  the  spot  where  St. 
Paul  lodged  with  the  centurion.  The 
church  was  founded  by  Sergius  I.  iu 
the  eighth  century,  rebuilt  by  Inno- 
cent VIII.  in  1485,  and  restored  in 
1662  by  Alexander  VII.,  when  the 
fti^ade  was  added  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona,  who  considered  it  his  masterpiece 
of  architecture.  In  the  subterranean 
church  is  a  sprii^  of  water,  which  is 
said  by  the  tradition  to  have  sprung  up 
miraculously,  to  enable  the  apostle  to 
baptise  Uis  disciples. 

S,  Maria  della  Fittaria,  so  called  from 
a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
whose  intercession  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained many  victories  over  the  Turks. 
It  was  built  in  its  present  magnificent 
style  in  1605,  by  Paul  V.  The  im- 
posing facade  was  added  from  the  de- 
signs of  6io.  Battista  Soria,  at  the 
expense  of  Cardinal  Borghese,  in  return 
ibr  the  present  of  the  hermaphrodite 
found  ill  the  gardens  of  the  adjoining 
Carmelite  convent,  and  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Paris.  The  interior  is  by 
Carlo  Mademo.  The  flags  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  captured  from  the 
Turks  when  they  were  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  September  12, 
1683.  The  Virgin  and  St.  Francis  in 
the  second  chapel,  and  the  two  lateral 
pictures,  are  by  Domenichino.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Teresa  contains  the  cele- 
brated reclining  statue  of  the  saint  in 
the  ecstasy  of  divine  love,  with  the 
Angel  of  Daath  descending  to  transfix 
her  with  his  dart,  by  Bernini:  it  is  not 
deficient  in  power,  but  is  marked  by 
the  Qsual  extravagance  of  his  school. 
The  Best  chapel  oontaine  the  Ttioity, 


by  Gmreinof  a  Crucifixion,  by  Gmidof 
and  his  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Comaro. 

&  Martina  ai  Montif  called  also  S. 
Silvetro  «  &  MartinOj  built  by  S. 
SymuMchus  A.D.  500,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  church  founded  by  S. 
Silvester  in  the  time  of  Constautine  the 
Great.  After  being  restored  by  several 
popes  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  mo- 
dernised in  1650  by  P.  Filippini,  the 
general  of  the  Carmelites.  The  interior 
is  very  chaste  and  imposing.  The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  two  side  aisles  by  a 
double  range  of  twenty-four  ancient 
columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order^andof 
difibrent  marbles,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli. 
in  the  aisles  is  a  series  of  very  remark- 
able landscapes  in  iresco  by  Ckupar 
Pouuin,  with  the  prophet  Elijah  and 
other  figures  by  his  more  celebrated 
brother-in-law,  Nicholat  Pottaun,  The 
high  altar  is  raised  upon  a  plat^rm 
richly  paved  with  marbles  of  various 
colours.  Beneath  it  a  marble  staircase 
leads  to  the  Confessional,  containing  the 
bodies  of  popes  S.  Silvester  and  S.  Mar- 
tin, arranged  and  decorated  by  Pietn 
da  Cortona,  Below  this  is  the  Subter- 
ranean Church,  a  kind  of  crypt,  which 
formed  part  of  the  Baths  of  Trajan. 
The  ancient  pavement  is  of  black  and 
white  mosaic,  and  the  antique  Ma- 
donna at  the  altar  is  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. In  this  crypt  S.  Silvester  is 
supposed  to  have  lield  the  first  general 
council  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino. Near  this  church  is  a  piassa, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Stdmrra, 
the  celebrated  street  of  ancient  Rome. 

SS.  Nerec  ed  AchiUeo,  near  the  Batbt 
of  Caracalla,  built  by  John  1.  in  524, 
and  rest^jred  in  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  was  titu- 
lary of  the  church.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  two  ambonea  or  marble 
pulpits,  for  the  mosaics  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  for  the  episcopal  chair 
from  which  Gregory  the  Great  read  his 
twenty-eighth  homily  to  the  people.  A 
portion  of  diis  homily  is  engraved  on 
the  back  of  the  chair.  In  the  gallery 
is  an  interesting  fresco  representing  a 
Council.    Od  a  raarbk  slab  u  ^1 
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pKfl«rved  the  impre«fre  adjamtion  in 
which  Cardinal  Baronius  entreats  his 
saceesrora  not  to  alter  the  building  or 
remove  any  of  its  antiquities.  The 
touching  prayer  of  the  famer  of  eccle- 
siastical nistory  might  be  advanta- 
geously followed  by  some  of  the  Icon- 
oclasts of  our  own  time,  who  aie  con- 
stantly despoiling  the  fine  old  ehurebes 
of  England  by  modem  improvements 
and  innovations.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  :  PrtAtftn',  Card.  SuoceM&r 
qm»qteu/kerU,  roffo  t€,  per  ghriam  Dei, 
ei  per  meriia  horum  martiprum,  nihU 
dtmit9f  nihii  mimato,  nee  mutato  ;  retii- 
tuiam  amiiquiiatem  pie  aervato;  ticDeut 
martffrym  tuomm  prtdbut  temper  ad- 
Juvet! 

S.  OnofHoy  built  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury for  the  hermits  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Jerome.  There  are  ftw 
churches  in  Rome  which  possess  so 
deep  an  interest  for  the  Italian  scholar 
as  this,  the  last  resting-place  of  Tasso. 
Under  the  portico  on  the  side  of  the 
church  are  three  lunettes,  in  which 
Domeniehitw  has  painted  the  Baptism, 
Temptation,  and  Flagellation  at  St. 
Jerome.  The  Virgin  and  Child  over 
the  door  are  by  the  same  master.  On 
entering  the  church  a  small  slab  of 
marble  on  the  left  hand  bears  the  sim- 
ple but  sufficient  inscription,  tosqvati 
TA88I  ossA.  llie  illustrious  poet  came 
to  lilts  convent  to  seek  an  asylum  in  his 
latter  days,  and  died  here  in  1595.  A 
monument  is  now  erecting  on  a  splen- 
did scale  to  the  honour  of  the  author 
of  Hie  Gerusalemme,  from  the  designs 
of  Cav.  Fabris,  but  it  never  can  possess 
half  the  interest  excited  by  the  plain 
gravestone  which  covers  his  remains. 
The  tomb  of  Alessandro  Ouidi  is  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  Tasso. 
This  eminent  lyric  poet,  called  the 
Italian  Pindar,  died  liere  in  1712.  The 
tomb  of  John  Barclay,  the  author  of 
the  Argenis,  will  interest  British  tra- 
velers ;  he  spent  the  six  last  years  of 
his  lile  at  Rome,  wbere,  as  Lord  Hailes 
fells  us,  his  great  delight  consisted  in 
his  flower-garden  :  he  died  here  in 
1631.  At  the  high  altar  are  some 
&eMOCi  hj  BaUmmare  P0nt*zi  at  the 


lower  portion,  and  some  othen  b^  f¥w> 
turiechh  above:  they  have  sulTerMl 
greatly  from  restorers.  In  a  corridor 
of  the  adjoining  mouastery  is  the  head 
of  a  Madonna  in  fresco,  by  LeoMordg 
da  Find.  Ttie  gardens  of  S.  Onofrio 
command  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  of  Rome.  A  tree  long  bore  the 
name  of  Thsso's  Oak^  and  was  conse- 
crated by  the  tradition  that  the  great 
poet  made  it  his  favourite  place  of 
study.  It  was  a  fine  old  oak,  and  was 
happily  too  aged  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  prolhning  scepticism  of 
travellers.  There  was  no  tree  in  the 
world  which  the  Italian  scholar  re- 
garded with  deeper  interest,  but  it  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
the  autumn  of  1842. 

S.  Panerazio,  near  the  Vigna  Cor- 
sini,  beyond  the  gate  of  the  same  name 
on  the  Janiculum.  It  stands  on  the  an- 
cient Via  Vitellina,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  S.  Felix  1.  in  the  third 
century,  on  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of 
Calepodius.  The  present  church  wM 
built  by  St.  Symmachus  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  after  being  long  abandoned 
was  restored,  in  1609,  by  Cardinal 
Torres.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  ambonee,  and  other  antiquities  of  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity ;  but  many 
of  them  were  destroyed  or  removed 
while  the  church  remained  deserted. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  burial-place  of 
Cresceiizio  Nomentaiio,  the  celebrated 
consul  of  Rome  in  the  tenth  century. 
His  epitaph  was  visible  prior  to  the 
restorations  of  Cardinal  Torres,  but  it 
unfortunately  disappeared  during  these 
repairs,  and  no  trace  of  a  monument 
so  interesting  to  the  historian  of  Rome 
during  the  middle  ages  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. In  this  church  Narses,  after 
his  defeat  of  Totila,  met  the  pope  and 
cardinals,  and  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Peter's  to  return  thanKs  for  his 
victory.  It  was  here  also  that  Peter  II. 
of  Aragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent 
III.,  and  Louis  king  of  Naples  was 
received  by  John  XXII.  Under  the 
confessional  are  the  tombs  of  St  Fan- 
eras  and  St.  Victor.  One  of  the  two 
staircases  leads  to  the  spot  where  ^' 
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Pancrai  •uffered  martyrdom ;  tbeotber 
leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs 
of  Calepodiiu,  celebrated  in  eccletiw- 
tical  history  as  the  burial-place  of  many 
early  mjartyrs. 

S.  Pooh  aUe  tre  Foniamy  beyond  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paolo  5iori  le  Mure*  built 
on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded,  anciently  called 
Ad  Aqua*  Sahiaa.  The  present  church 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
from  the  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  in  1590.  The  interior  is  re- 
markable for  the  three  fountains  which 
are  said  by  the  tradition  to  have  sprung 
up  where  the  head  of  the  apostle 
bounded  three  times  from  the  earth. 
Hie  black  porphyry  columns  of  the 
altar  of  St.  Paul  are  said  to  be  unique 
in  size.  Close  to  this  church  are  two 
others,  dating  from  the  early  times  of 
Christianity.  The  first  of  these,  S.  ^im- 
otazo  ed  Afuutcuio,  was  built  in  624 
by  Honorius  I.,  and  repaired  in  796  by 
Leo.  III.  On  the  pilasters  of  the  nave 
are  the  frescoes  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
painted  from  the  designs  of  Raf^toel 
by  his  scholars  :  they  are  fine^  dignified 
figures,  but  are  greatly  damaged.  The 
third  church,  called  S.  Maria  Scala 
CcbU,  built  on  the  cemetery  of  St.  Zeno^ 
in  which  were  buried  the  12,000  Chris- 
tian martyrs  who  had  been  employed,  as 
the  legend  states,  in  building  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian.  It  was  restored  in  1582 
by  Cardinal  Famese,  from  the  designs 
of  Vigoola,  and^^mpleted  by  Giacomo 
delta  Porta.  It  is  an  octagonal  build- 
ing, with  a  cupola.  The  tribune  is 
remarkable  for  its  mosaics,  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca,  of  Florence:  they  are 
considered  to  be  the  first  work  of  good 
taste  executed  by  the  modems  in  that 
class  of  art. 

S.  Pieiro  in  MontoriOy  founded  by 
Constantino  near  the  spot  where  St. 
Peter  was  crucified,  and  rebuilt  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from 
the  designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli.  The 
Borgheriui  chapel  is  celebrated  for  the 
paintings  of  S^astian  del  Piombo,  exe- 
cuted iVom  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Vasari  tells  us  that  they  were 
tl*«  result  of  a  combination  between 


these  two  painteta,  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
counteracting  the  partiality  evinced  at 
Rome  for  Raphael.  Lansi  says  upon 
this  point,  that  '*he  knows  not  that  he 
is  caUed  upoa  to  give  an  opinion  on  an 
assertion,  which,  if  we  disbelieve  it, 
casts  an  imputation  on  the  historian, 
and  which,  if  we  admit  it,  does  no 
credit  to  Michael  Angelo."  Hie  prin- 
cipal subject  is  the  Flikgellation  of  the 
Saviour.  The  frescoes  on  the  roof 
represent  the  Transfiguration.  These 
works  cost  Sebastiano  the  labour  of  six 
years.  Lansi  says  that  he  painted  the 
Flagellation  in  the  new  method  he  had 
invented  of  painting  in  oils  on  stone  ; 
"  a  work,^*  he  says,  ^  as  much  black- 
ened by  time,  as  the  frescoes  which  he 
executed  in  the  samfe  church  are  well 
pneserved."  The  Conversion  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Paolo,  next 
to  the  side  door,  is  by  Giorgio  Faaari^ 
who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait: 
the  statues  of  Religion  and  Justice 
were  designed  by  him,  and  sculptured 
by  Bartolommeo  Ammanato.  Previous 
to  the  French  invasion,  the  Transfigu- 
ration of  Raphael  stood  at  the  high 
altar  of  this  church;  and  Sebastian 
del  Piombo  painted  as  a  rival  to  it  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus,  which  is  now  in 
our  National  Gallery.  On  the  return 
of  the  Transfiguration  from  the  Louvre 
it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican,  and  a 
pension  granted  to  the  church  as  a 
compensation  for  it.  The  chapel  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  painted  by 
Franee»co  Salviati:  the  statues  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  are  by  Danitle  da 
FoUerra  and  Leonardo  da  Milano,  his 
pupil.  The  balustrade  of  giallo  antico 
was  constructed  out  of  tihe  columns 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  The 
Dead  Christ,  and  the  different  subjects 
of  the  Passion  in  the  next  chapel,  nave 
been  attributed  to  Vandyke  on  slight 
authority,  but  their  real  author  is  un- 
known. The  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
Stigmata  in  the  last  chapel  is  by  Gto- 
vanni  de  Feochi,  In  the  cloister  of 
the  adjoining  convent  is  Bramante's 
celebrated  Temple,  built  at  the  expense 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  on  the  precise 
spot  on  which  St  Peter  it  said  to  have 
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•oSvrad  martyidooi.  It  U  a  ntMll  «ir- 
cular  baildiDg,  •lutained  by  sixtBen 
gmiite  cfdunm*  of  the  Dcvie  order :  it 
fans  been  uniTenally  admired  m  a 
BMKlel,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of 
the  mott  elegant  works  of  modem  ar- 
chitecture. The  view  from  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio 
can  hardly  be  surpassed :  it  is  to  mo- 
dem Rome  what  the  view  from  the 
Capitol  is  to  ancient  Rome ;  and  stran- 
geis  sbould  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  spot,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  localities  and  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  the  modem  city. 

fil.  Pietro  m  FmrnH,  built  in  443, 
during  the  pon^cate  of  Leo  the  Great, 
by  Budoxia,  wifb  of  Valentiniui  III., 
to  preserve  the  chain  with  which  St. 
Peter  was  bound  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
repaired  by  Pelagius  I.  in  d55,  as  we 
learn  by  an  inscription  in  the  church ; 
rebuilt  by  Adrian  I.  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tary;  and  restored  in  1503  by  Julius 
II.,  ft'om  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli. 
In  1705  it  was  reduced  to  iti  preient 
form  by  Francesco  Fontana.  It  is  a 
majestic  edifice,  conniting  of  a  nave 
aepanted  from  two  side  aisks  by  twenty 
ancient  columns  of  Grecian  marble  of 
the  Doric  order,  seven  feet  in  circumfor- 
enee.  The  chief  interest  of  this  church 
is  derived  from  the  Motef  cfMickaelAn- 
gelo,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  creations 
of  lus  gigantic  genius.  It  was  intended 
to  form  a  part  of  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Julius  II.,  the  plan  of  which  was  so 
imposing  that  it  is  eaid  to  have  induced 
the  pope  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of 
St.  Peter's.  Michael  Angelo's  design 
was  a  }ianllelogram,  surmounted  by 
forty  statues,  and  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  other  (nmaments.  The  co- 
lossal statue  of  Moses  was  to  have  been 
placed  upon  it.  The  vicissitudes  of 
this  monument  form  one  of  the  most 
curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  art 
The  quarrel  of  Midiael  Angelo  with 
the  pope  suspended  the  progress  of 
the  work  for  two  years ;  but  on  their 
reconciliation  the  great  sculptor  re 
turned  to  Rome,  and  continued  the 
work  until  the  death  of  the  pope  in 
1613.  .  It  was  then  suspended  during 


the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  his 
death.  The  original  design,  after  all 
these  interraptions,  was  never  executed : 
Michael  Angelo  had  only  completed  at 
his  death  the  statue  of  Moses  and  the 
two  figures  supposed  to  represent  Reli- 
gion and  Virtue.  These  were  placed, 
not  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  as  ori- 
ginally intended,  but  in  their  present 
comparatively  obscure  position  :  two  of 
the  figures  of  slaves,  which  were  in- 
tended to  serve  as  Caryatides  of  the 
monument,  are  now  in  Paris,  and  the 
third  is  in  the  Boboli  gardens  at  Flo* 
rence.  To  complete  this  list  of  misad- 
ventures, the  pope  is  not  buried  near 
his  monument,  out  in  the  Vatican* 
These  focts  are  necessary  to  be  home  in 
mind,  because  the  Moses  is  not  so  ad* 
vantageously  seen  as  it  would  have 
been  if  surrounded  by  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  finished  monument.  There 
are  few  works  of  art  which  have  been 
more  severely  criticised ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  its  com- 
manding expression  and  colossal  pro* 
portions.  The  hands  and  arms,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  anatomical 
error  in  tne  left  arm,  are  extremely  fine, 
and  rival  the  grandest  productions  of 
the  Grecian  chisel.  "  Here  sits,*'  says 
Forsyth,  <<the  Moses  of  M.  Angelo, 
frowning  with  the  terrific  eyebrows  of 
Olympian  Jove.  Homer  and  Phidias, 
indeed,  placed  their  gdH  on  a  golden 
throne;  but  Moses  is  cribbed  into  a 
niche,  like  a  prebendary  in  bis  stall. 
Mucb  wit  has  been  levelled  of  late  at 
his  flowing  beard  and  his  flaming  boms. 
One  critic  compares  his  head  to  a 
goats;  another,  his  dress  to  a  galley- 
slave's.  But  the  trae  sublime  resists 
all  ridicule:  the  ofi^ended  lawgiver 
frowns  on  unrepressed,  and  awes  you 
with  inherent  authority."  The  cele- 
brated sonnet  of  Giambattista  Zappi  on 
the  Moses  is  justly  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Itidian  language : 

"  Chi  h  oostoi  die  in  si  gran  pietra  soolto 
Siede  gigante  e  le  piii  illtwtri  e  conte 
Opre  aell'  arte  avanza,  e  ha  vive  e  pronte 
L«  Ittbbra  si  che  le  parole  ascolto  ? 
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9iiMt  ^  Mort.  too  awl  diaofltn  a  fetto 

Our  del  mentOt  «'l  (ioppio  ngglo  in 

fronte; 
QuMt  i  Most  qaando  aeendea  dal  nonte, 
E  pau  iwrlv  4«1  Nubm  avmnel  toMo. 

Tal  era  allor  che  le  loiUDti  e  vaste 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  se  dlntorno  e  lale 
Qaando  il  mar  chiuse,  e  ne  fe  tomba  al- 
tral. 

E  vof,  roe  turbe,  vn  rio  vltello  alnule  I 
Alzatoavetle  imago  a  questa  eguale. 
Ch'  era  men  fallo  V  adorar  costui.'* 

The  Prophete  and  the  Sibyls  in  the 
niches  are  by  RaffaeU  da  MontelupOf 
M.  Angelo'a  able  pupil.  At  the  first 
altar  on  the  right  baud,  is  the  picture 
of  St.  Augustin,  by  Quercino,  Near  it 
are  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Margotti 
^d  of  Cardinal  Agucci,  from  the  de- 
sign of  Doaunickino^  who  painted  their 
portraits.  The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter, 
at  the  altar,  is  a  copy  of  the  picture 
by  this  master  now  preserved  in  the 
•acristy.  The  chapel  beyond  the  Moses 
contains  the  finely  finished  picture  of 
St.  Margaret,  by  Gvereitto,  The  tribune 
is  painted  by  Jaeopo  Coppi,  the  Floren- 
tine painter  of  the  sixteenth  century: 
it  contains  an  ancient  pulpit  of  white 
marble.  In  the  side  aisle  is  a  mosaic 
of  St.  Sebastian,  of  the  y«ar  680,  in 
which  he  is  represented  with  a  b^rd. 
The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
sacristy,  is  one  of  the  most  cdebrafed 
works  of  the  younger  days  of  Domeni' 
cbino.  At  the  en4rance  of  the  church 
is  a  bas-relief  of  St.  Peter  and  the  An- 
gel, executed  in  the  fifteenth  century 
toe  Cardinal  Ciisani,  whose  grave^sfcoue 
is  seen  near  it.  The  chains  which  give 
name  to  the  diurch  are  not  shown  to 
strangers^  but  are  publicly  exhibited  to 
t.he  people  on  the  Festival  of  St.  Peter, 
on  the  1st  August.  In  this  church 
Hildebrand  was  crowned  pope  under 
the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  in  1073.  The 
adjoining  convent  wasbuilt  by  Giuliano 
Saugallo,  and  the  cistern  in  the  court 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angela.  The 
street  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  which 
leads  from  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  to  the 
Piazza  Suburra,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Ficus  Scelerattu,  infa- 
mous in  Roman  history  as  the  scene  of 
the  impiety  of  Tullia,  who  there  drove 
her  car  over  the  dead  body  of  her  fa- 


fktt  Ssmus  TvHiut,  after  he  h$d  been 
assassinated  by  her  husband  Tarquin. 

S,  Prossfldtf,  founded  on  the  site  ef  a 
small  oratory  built  here  by  Pins  J. 
A.D.  160,  as  a  place  of  security  to  whick 
the  early  Christians  might  retire  dwring 
the  peisecutioos.  ThapresenI:  ohureb 
was  built  in  823  by  Pasdial  I.,  rettoied 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Nicholas  V,, 
and  modernised  by  Cardinal  Borromeo* 
who  was  titulary  of  the  church.  It  ia 
remazkable  as  the  scene  of  the  attack 
of  the  Frangipani  on  Pope  Gelasins  II. 
in  1118.  At  the  entrance  of  the  oeuit 
is  an  ancient  vestibule,  with  two  an- 
tique granite  columns.  The  interior 
presents  a  nave  divided  from  two  side 
aisles  by  sixteen  columns  of  granite* 
with  Corinthian  capitals,  which  have 
birds  in  their  foliage.  The  tribune  ia 
ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  aleps 
composed  entirely  of  lai^  blocks  of 
rosso  off/tco,  said  to  be  the  largest  known. 
The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  belonged  to 
the  original  building  of  Paschal  I.,  and 
are  therefore  of  the  ninth  century.  In 
the  left  side  aisle  is  the  marble  riab 
on  which  S.  Prassede  slept,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave  is  a  well  in  which 
she  is  said  to  have  collected  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  who  were  executed  on 
this  hill.  The  chapel  ofS.Zene,  called 
from  its  beauty  lu  former  times  the 
<*  Orto  del  Paradiso,''  contains  a  por- 
tion of  a  column  of  Oriental  ja^ier, 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Cardinal 
Colonna  in  1223,  and  said  by  tbe 
church  tradition  to  be  the  column  to 
which  the  Saviour  was  fastened  at  the 
flagellation :  it  contains  also  the  relice 
of  numerous  martyrs,  besides  those  of 
St.  Zeno  and  St.  Valentinian.  The 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Cetti  (1474),  with 
portraits  of  himself,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  statues  of  S.  Prassede  and  S. 
Pudenaiana,  is  interesting  as  a  work  of 
art  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Anchera  hears  the  date 
1286.  The  chapel  contains  a  picture 
by  Federigo  Zuooari:  oi\  the  roof  ia  the 
Aflcenrion,  by  Ca»<,SArpm9,  The  con- 
fessional has  four  sarcophagi  of  the 
early  Christians,  some  of  which  are 
ruddy  sculptured.    The  sacristy  con- 
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tmins  the  fine  pictun  of  Chrkfc  aft 
Column,  by  (rnilw  Romumo, 
the  relici  shown  here  is  the  Fortrmit  of 
the  Sariour,  which  St.  Petn:  is  said  to 
have  pieseuted  to  Pudens,  the  father  of 
S.  Prassede  and  S.  Podenziana.  The 
church  tradition  tells  us  that  Pudens 
was  the  fiist  person  whom  St  Paul 
oonTCfted  to  Cmristianity  in  Rome ;  that 
the  apostle  lodged  in  his  house  fram 
the  first  year  of  Claadtus  to  the  ninth, 
and  again  a.d.  Q%  when  he  returned  a 
second  time  to  Rome.  The  departure 
of  the  Jews  from  Rome  is  mentioned  in 
Acts  XYiii.  2 :  ^  because  that  Claudius 
had  connnanded  all  Jews  to  depart 
fioBi  Rone.**  The  apostle  mentions 
Pndsns  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Ti- 
mothy, iv.  21:  «£ubuJus  gree<eth 
thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and 
Clanctia,  and  all  the  brethren.'*  Linns 
is  considered  by  ecclesiasdeal  histo- 
rians ^M  the  flnt  pope  and  successor  of 
St.  PMer;  Claudia  is  said  to  be  the 
wilSe  of  Pudens,  and  the  daughter  of 
the  Britiab  chief  Caractacus. 

<S.  PrtsM,  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
aDoieoit  church,  said  to  occupy  the  site 
af  the  house  in  which  St  Piisca  was 
baptised  by  St.  Peter.  It  was  conse- 
emted  by  pope  S.  Eutychius  in  280, 
and  rebuilt  or  restored  by  Cardinal 
GKostiniani  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombard].  It  has  twenty-four  ancient 
ooimnns  in  the  nave,  and  at  the  high 
altar  the  Baptism  of  the  Saint,  by  Pas* 
v^mimL  In  an  adjoining  vineyard  are 
the  remains  of  three  arches  of  an  Apse- 
dmsif  the  specus  of  which  may  be  seen 
aver  the  first  arch. 

S,  PmkHziana,  said  by  the  tradition 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  bouse  of  Pu- 
dms,  mentioned  in  the  accomit  of  S. 
Prassede.  The  church  was  founded  by 
Pius  I.,  A.D.  141.  It  was  «ther  re- 
stored or  rebuilt  in  the  eighth  century 
by  Adrian  T.,  and  entirely  modernized 
by  Cardinal  Caetani  in  1598.  It  has 
a  nave  divided  from  side  aisles  by  pi- 
lasters, between  which  are  fourteen  an- 
eieni  marble  columns.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  columns  belonged  to  Ihe  first 
diarchy  which  docs  not  a^ear  to  have 
btea  paUed  down,  but   ineorpomted 


building.  The  door  is 
covered  with  ornaments  and  reliefs,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the 
mosaics,  which  were  added  by  Adrian  I. 
These  mosaics  are  well  preserved :  they 
were  considered  by  Poussin  to  be  the 
best  of  this  early  age  in  Rome.  The 
paintings  of  the  roof  are  by  Niecoio  Gr^ 
dffnani  (Pomarancio).  In  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  side  aisle  is  an  altar,  at 
which  the  church  tradition  says  that 
St.  Peter  officiated.  A  well  is  also 
shown  in  front  of  the  Caetani  chapel, 
in  which  S.  Pudenaiana  is  said  to  have 
preserved  the  blood  of  3000  martyrs 
who  are  buried  in  the  church ! 

&  Saba^  on  the  Aventine,  a  very 
ancient  church,  standing  isolated  on 
the  southern  summit  of  the  hill.  It  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  position  and 
the  view  from  its  portico  than  for  its  ar* 
chitecture.  It  contains  some  ancient 
sarcophagi,  and  some  paintings  of  the 
fourteen^  century.  The  convent  walls 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  ibrtifica* 
tion,  both  in  strength  and  extent. 

S»  Sabma,  on  the  Aventine,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Tem|ue  of 
Juno  Regina.  It  was  formerly  sup* 
posed  that  the  Temple  of  Diana  stood 
upon  this  spot,  but  the  ancient  topo^ 
graphy  of  the  Aventine  is  so  obscure, 
that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  fol* 
low  the  speculations  of  the  antiquaries. 
Both  temples  are  now  believed,  from 
the  expressions  of  the  classical  writen, 
to  have  stood  upon  this  summit  of  the 
hill.  S.  Sabina  was  built  in  the  form 
of  a  basilica  in  423,  by  Peter,  an  Illyrian 
priest,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  St* 
Sabina,  as  we  learn  by  an  hiscriptkm 
in  mosaic  over  the  princi])al  door.  It 
has  been  restored  at  various  times,  and 
has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  original 
character.  It  was  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form  by  SixtusV.  in  1587.  It 
has  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  sepa^ 
rated  by  tweuty>four  fluted  columns 
of  white  Grecian  marble,  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  with  attic  bases.  Arches 
spring  from  the  columns,  as  in  all  the 
basilicas.  The  last  chapel  on  the  right 
contains  the  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Rosary,  S.  Domenicoy  and  St 
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Catherine  of  Siena,  by  Samfiurrai; 
Lanzi  mentions  it  as  an  instance  of  his 

Eartiality  for  small  pictuxes.  *^  It  is, 
owever,"  he  says,  *'  well  composed, 
and  tjainted  con  amon,  insomuch  that 
it  is  looked  unon  as  a  perfect  jewel." 
Between  the  church  and  the  cloisters  of 
the  monastery  is  a  hall,  with  spiral 
columns :  from  this  side  we  may  eza^ 
mine  the  richly-sculptured  doorway  of 
white  marble,  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  fore- 
court are  some  early  Christian  sculp- 
tiues  and  inscriptions.  In  the  gardens 
of  the  monastery  is  an  olive-tree,  said 
to  have  been  jplanted  by  S.  Domenico. 
From  tiie  corridor  there  is  a  fine  view 
of  all  the  southern  quarter  of  Rome. 
On  the  steep  declivity  beneath  the  mo- 
nastery are  extensive  ruins  of  brick- 
work, of  which  nothing  is  known. 
The  Cave  of  Cacus  is  placed  on  this 
side  of  the  hill  by  those  antiquaries 
who  endeavour  to  give  a  real  existence 
■to  the  imagination  of  the  poets.  Near 
S.  Sabinaare  two  other  churches,  which 
may  be  briefly  mentioned :  S.  Alessio 
and  S.  Maria  Aventina,  called  also  the 
Priorato,  from  the  priory  of  Malta  to 
which  it  belongs :  S.  Aktsio,  supposed  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  Armilustrum, 
where  Plutarch  tells  us  tliat  Tatins  was 
interred.  The  church  is  supposed 
date  from  the  ninth  century.  S.  Maria 
Aventina,  or  the  Priorato,  is  remark- 
able for  the  magnificent  view  which  it 
commands  over  an  immense  extent  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  The  church  was 
restored  in  1765  by  Cardinal  Rezzo- 
nico,  from  the  designs  of  Piranesi,  who 
has  overloaded  it  with  ornaments.  An 
antique  marble  sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Muses,  serves  as  the  tomb 
of  a  Bishop  Spinelli.  In  the  vineyards 
on  this  summit  of  the  Aventine  some 
interesting  antiquities  have  been  found, 
among  which  are  the  bas-relief  of  the 
Endymion,  and  the  infant  Hercules  in 
basalt,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  ; 
Diana  of  Ephesus  in  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  several  fragments  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments relating  to  hunting  and  to  other 
attributes  of  Diana. 

S,  Silvestro  di  Monte  CayaUoy  belong- 


ing to  die  priests  of  the  raisaion,  is  re- 
markable for  the  four  circular  paint- 
ings on  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola 
of  the  second  chapel,  by  Damemiddno, 
They  represent  David  dancing  before 
the  Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  sitting 
with  Solomon  on  the  Throne,  Judith 
showingr  the  Head  of  Holofipmes,  and 
Esther  in  a  swoon  before  Ahanierui. 
Lanzi  classes  them  among  his  finest 
frescoes,  and  says,  that  for  the  compo- 
sition and  the  style  of  the  drapery,  thqr 
are  by  some  preferred  to  all  the  rest. 
In  another  chapel  is  the  Assamption, 
considered  the  best  work  of  ScipioHt 
Oaetani,  The  last  chapel  but  one  )um 
a  roof  painted  by  Cav»  d^Arpmo,  and 
some  paintings  on  the  lateral  walls  by 
PoUdoro  da  Caravagffio.  The  cardinals 
meet  in  procession  at  this  church,  pre- 
viously to  their  going  in  procession  to 
the  conclave. 

S.  Stefano  Rotonda,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Cselian  hill,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  churches  in  Romeii 
long  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  tem- 
ple; but  the  bad  constructicm  of  the 
building,  the  unequal  height  and  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  columns,  and  the 
cross  which  is  visible  on  some  of  the 
capitals,  evidently  show  that  it  cannot 
be  referred  to  classical  times.  It  it 
known  from  Anaatatius  that  S.  Sim- 
plicius  dedicated  it  in  467,  and  it  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  a  building 
of  that  i)eriod.  The  name  expresses  its 
circular  form.  The  intercolumniatioos 
of  the  outer  peristyle  were  filled  up  by 
^Nicholas  V.  (1447),  to  form  the  outer 
wall  of  the  present  building.  The  in- 
terior, 133  feet  in  diameter,  has  fifty-six 
columns  of  granite  and  marble,  pirtly 
Ionic  and  partly  Corinthian;  thixty-six 
of  these  are  in  the  outer  circle,  and 
twenty  in  the  inner.  The  former  have 
a  series  of  low  arches  springing  from 
them.  In  the  central  area  are  two  co- 
lumns higher  than  the  rest,  supporting 
a  cross  wall,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  to  sustain  the  roof.  The 
plan  and  details  of  this  curious  build- 
mg  are  given  by  Desgodetx,  who  exa- 
mined the  whole  minutely,  and  de^ 
clared  his  inability  to  determine  what 
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Viind  of  roof  it  originally  1um1»  nnoe  the 
wall«  are  too  weak  to  support  a  dome 
of  tbe  ordinary  conttructioD.  The 
windows  are  remarkable^  as  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  in  our 
early  Gothic  buildings.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Niccolo  Cir" 
eignani  ^Pomarancio)  and  Tempeatay 
representing  the  martyrdoms  of  differ- 
ent saints :  a  series  of  paintings  which 
are  displeasing  to  the  eye  and  imagi- 
nation, without  having  any  recom- 
mendations as  works  of  art.  In  the 
chapel  of  8.  Primus  and  S.  Felix  are 
some  mosaics  of  the  seventh  century. 
In  the  vestibule  is  an  episcopal  chair, 
in  which  Gregory  the  Great  is  said  to 
have  preached.  The  church  is  ex- 
tremely damp,  and  is  only  opened  for 
divine  service  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. 

S,  Teodoro,  commonly  called  S.  Toto, 
a  circular  building  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Forum,  under  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  supposed  by  the  older  anti- 
quaries to  mark  the  site  of  tbe  Temple 
of  Vesta,  but  now  regarded  as  the  Tem- 
ple of  Romulus,  l^e  present  building 
shows  by  its  construction  that  it  belongs 
to  the  decline  of  art :  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  Adrian  I.  in  the 
eighth  century,  restored  by  Nicholas 
V.  in  1450,  and  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1700.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
of  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  The  claims 
of  this  church  to  be  considered  an  an- 
cient temple  are  fully  considered  in  the 
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S,  TommoMO  degli  Ingkn,  in  the  Tras- 
tevere,  not  far  from  the  Famese  and  Fal- 
conieri  palaces.  This  church  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  English  traveller.  It 
was  founded  in  775  by  Offa,  king  of 
the  East  Saxons,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  A  hospital  was  after- 
wards buOt  by  a  wealtoy  Englishman, 
John  Scoppard,  for  English  pilgrims. 
The  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
817,  and  rebuilt  by  Egbert.  Thomas 
4  Becket  during  bis  virit  to  Rome 
lodged  in  the  hospital;  and  on  his 
canonization  by  Alexander  III.,  two 
years  after  his  death,  the  church  was 
dedicated  to  him  as  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 


terbury. In  addition  to  this  institution, 
another  hospital  and  a  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr,  were 
founded  by  an  English  merchant,  near 
the  Ripa  Grande,  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
lish sailors  arriving  at  Rome  by  sea; 
but  as  the  commerce  of  the  two  coun- 
tries declined,  the  new  establishments 
were  incorporated  with  those  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  united  hospitals  were 
converted  into  a  college  lor  English 
missionaries  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575, 
and  the  church  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Cardinal  Howard.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  endowed  with  considerable 
property  by  John  Scoppard  abovemen- 
tioned.  The  hall  of  tne  college  con- 
tains some  curious  portraits  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  were  pat  to  death 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elisa- 
beth. There  are  several  portraits  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  church  painted  by  iV. 
Cimgtumi  (Bomarancio).  One  of  the 
arms  of  Becket  is  shown  among  the 
relics.  On  the  39th  December,  the 
Festival  of  St  lliomas  ft  Becket,  high 
mass  is  performed  in  this  church  in  the 
presence  of  the  cardinals. 

TWmVa  de'  Mimtiy  well  known  to 
Englisli  visitors  from  its  conspicuouf 
position  above  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  from  the  fine  staircase  of  135  steps 
which  leads  to  it  (p.  332).  The 
church  was  built  in  1495  by  Charles 
VIII.,  king  of  France,  at  the  request  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola.  It  suffered 
severely  at  the  time  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  was  abandoned  in  1798,  but 
was  restored  by  Louis  XVIII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Mazois.  It  now  belongs  to 
a  convent  of  nuns,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  second 
chapel  on  the  right  hand  is  the  picture 
of  Christ  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter, 
by  M.  Ingrtt.  of  the  French  Academy. 
In  the  third  chapel  are  the  Assumption, 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  bv  DameU  da 
FbUerra,  The  Assumption  has  suffered 
coD8iderably,and  a  great  partof  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared :  on  the  right  we  may 
still  recognise  the  portrait  of  Michael 
Angelo.   The  Massacre4>f  the  Innocents 
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is  better  preseired.  The  great  painting  of 
this  church  is  tht  Detcentfivm  the  Cross, 
the  masterpiece  of  Daniele  da  Yolterra ; 
executed  with  the  assistance  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  considered  by  Poussin  to 
be  the  third  greatest  picture  in  the 
world,  inferior  only  toRaphaers  Transt 
figuration,  and  to  the  St.  Jerome  of  Do* 
menichino.  *'  We  might/'  says  Lanzi, 
f<  almost  fancy  ourselves  spectators  of  the 
mournful  scene, — the  Redeemer,  while 
being  removed  from,  the  cross,  gradually 
sinking  down  with  all  that  relaxation  of 
limb  and  utter  helplessness  which  belongs 
to  a  dead  body;  the  assistants  engaged 
in  their  various  duties,  and  thrown  into 
different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  in* 
tently  occupied  with  the  sacred  remains 
which  they  so  reverently  gaze  upon; 
the  mother  of  the  Lord  in  a  swoon 
amidst  her  afflicted  companions;  the 
disciple  whom  he  loved  standing  with 
outstretched  arms,  absorbed  in  contem- 
plating the  mysterious  spectacle.  The 
truth  in  the  representation  of  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  body  appears  to  be 
nature  itself.  The  colouring  of  the 
heads  and  of  the  whole  picture  accords 
precisely  with  the  subject,  displaying 
strength  rather  than  delicacy,  a  har- 
mony, and  in  short  a  degree  of  skill, 
of  which  M.  Angelo  himself  might 
have  been  proud,  if  the  picture  had 
been  inscribed  with  his  name.  And  to 
this  I  suspect  the  author  alluded,  when 
he  painted  his  friend  with  a  looking- 
glass  near  it,  as  if  to  intimate  that  he 
might  recognise  in  the  picture  a  reflec- 
tion of  himself.**  A  few  years  ago  the 
fresco  was  skilfully  detached  from  the 
wall  and  removed  to  the  sacristy,  in 
order  to  undergo  some  necessary  restora- 
tions. The  fifth  chapel  contains  a  Noli- 
me-tangere,  by  GiuHo  Romano,  The 
other  pictures  in  this  church  are  chiefly 
by  students  of  the  French  Academy, 
many  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  emi- 
nence. 

Triniih  de*  Pellegrini,  in  the  Traste- 
vere,  built  in  1614,  with  a  fa9ade  de- 
signed by  Francesco  de'  Sanctis.  It  is 
remarkable  chiefly  as  containing  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Trinity,  by 
^■•^do;  a  Madonna  and  Child  with 


Saints,  by  Csv.  d'Arpino  ;  and  the  St. 
Francis,  by  Giovanni  de  Vecchi,  On  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week, 
the  Roman  nobility  and  several  of  the 
cardinals  assemble  in  this  church,  and 
wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  The 
female  nobility  may  also  be  seen  here 
on  these  occasions,  performing  the  same 
office  for  the  female  pilgrims. 

Palaces  and  Museums. 

The  Vatican. — There  is  no  palace 
in  the  world  which  approaches  the 
Vatican  in  interest,  whether  we  regard 
its  prominent  position  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  or  the  influence  exercised 
by  its  museums  on  the  learning  and 
taste  of  Christendom  for  nearly  300 
years.  It  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, irregular  in  their  plan,  and  com- 
I)Osed  of  parts  constructed  at  different 
times,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral harmony  of  the  whole.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace  attached 
to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  from  a 
very  early  period,  probably  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Coostantine.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  palace  was  in  existence 
in  the  eighth  century,  for  Charlemagne 
resided  in  it  at  his  coronation  by  Leo 
III.  In  the  twelfth  century  this  palace 
had  become  so  dilapidated  from  age 
that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Innocent  III., 
who  entertained  Peter  II.,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  in  the  new  edifice.  In  the  fol* 
lowing  century  it  was  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  III.,  whose  additions  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Tor  di  Borgia. 
The  popes  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  had  inhabited  the  Lateran  Palace, 
and  did  not  make  the  Vatican  their 
permanent  residence  until  after  their 
return  from  Avignon  in  1377.  Gre- 
gory XI.  then  adopted  it  as  the  papal 
palace,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  greater 
security  given  to  it  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  John  XXIII., 
in  order  to  increase  this  security,  built 
the  covered  gallery  which  stiU  com- 
municates between  the  palace  and  tlie 
castle.  From  that  time  the  popes  seem 
to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  ^e  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  their  additions. 
Nicholas  V.,  in  J450,  conceived   the 
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idea  of  making  it  tbe  largest  and  most 
beautiful  palace  of  the  Christian  world, 
but  he  died  before  he  could  accomplish 
his  design,  and  was  only  able  to  renew 
a  portion  of  the  old  palace..  Alex- 
ander VI.  completed  this  building 
nearly  as  we  now  see  it.  The  chapel 
of  San  Lorenzo,  the  priyate  chapel  of 
Nicholas  V.,  well-known  from  the  fres- 
coes of  Beato  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  is 
considered  to  be  the  only  part  of  the 
edifice  which  is  older  than  his  time. 
The  buildings  of  Alexander  VI.  were 
distinguished  from  the  later  works  by 
the  name  of  tbe  Old  Palace,  and  are 
now  called  ftom  their  founder  the  Tor 
di  Borgia.  To  this  structure  Sixtns 
IV.  in  1474  added  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
from  the  designs  oi  Baccio  PinteUi. 
About  1490  Innocent  VIII.  erected  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  palace  the 
villa  called  the  Belvedere^,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  PoUajucdo.  Julius 
II.  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
villa  to  the  palace,  and  employed  Bra- 
noante  to  execute  tiie  plan.  Under  his 
direction  the  celebrated  Loggie  were 
added,  and  the  large  rectangiuar  space 
between  the  palace  and  the  villa  was 
divided  by  a  terrace  separating  the 
garden  of  the  villa  from  the  lower 
courts  of  the  palace,  which  he  intended 
to  cimvert  into  an  amphitheatre  for 
bull-fights  and  public  games.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  Belvedere  Julius  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Vatican  museum. 
This  honour  has  been  ofteii  attributed 
to  Leo  X. ;  but  Cabrera,  in  his  very 
curious  Spanish  wwk  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties, published  at  Rome  in  1600,  enu- 
merates the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo,  the 
Cleopatra,  and  other  statues  placed 
there  by  Julius  II.  After  bis  death 
Leo  X.  completed  the  Loggie  under 
the  direction  of  Ra^^ael.  Paul  III. 
built  tbe  Sala  Regia  and  the  Capella 
Paolina  from  the  designs  of  Antonio 
Sangallo  ;  and  Sixtus  V.  completed 
the  design  of  Bramante,  but  destroyed 
the  unity  of  the  plan  by  constructing 
across  tbe  rectangle  the  line  of  build- 
ings now  occupied  by  the  library. 
When  Cabrera  wrote  his  description, 
Sixtus  V.  had  begun  a  new  and  more 


imposing  palace  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  court  of  the  Loggie,  and  it  was  then 
advancing  towards  completion  under 
Clement  VIII.  This  is  now  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  the  popes,  and  is  by 
far  the  most  con^cuous  portion  of  the 
mass  of  buildings  which  constitute  the 
Vatican  Palace.  Numerous  alterations 
and  additions  were  made  by  succeeding 
pcmtiffii.  Under  Urban  VIII.  Bernini 
constructed  his  celebrated  staircase, 
called  the  Scala Regia;  Clement  XIV. 
and  Pius  VI.  built  a  new  range  of 
apartments  for  the  Museo  Pio-Clemen- 
tmo ;  and  Pius  VII.  added  theBraecio 
Nuovo,  a  new  wing  covering  part  of  the 
terrace  of  Bramante,  and  running  pa^ 
rallel  to  the  library.  Leo  XII.  hsgan 
a  series  of  cbamfaos  for  tbe  gallery  of 
pictures,  which  were  finished  and  ap« 
propriated  to  their  original  purpose  by 
the  present  pope.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  an  edifice  whose  deve- 
lopment may  thus  be  traced  for  up- 
wards of  four  centuries,  should  have 
preserved  any  uniformity  of  plan ;  and 
hence  the  general  effect  of  the  palace  is 
far  from  pleasing,  although  many  of 
its  proportions  and  details  are  of  con- 
siderable merit.  It  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  separate  buildings  thui  one  re- 
gular structure.  The  space  it  occupies 
is  immense:  its  length  is  said  to  be 
1151  English  feet,  and  its  breadth  767 
feet.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  the 
palace,  with  its  gardens,  covers  a  space 
as  large  as  Turin.  TIm  number  of  its 
halls,  chambers,  gallmes,  &c.,  almost 
exceeds  belief:  it  has  8  grand  stair* 
cases,  200  smaller  staircases,  20  courts, 
and  4422  apartments. 

From  these  statements  the  stranger 
may  form  some  idea  of  its  contents ; 
but  before  we  describe  them  in  detail 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  restric- 
tions by  which  the  study  of  the  anti- 
quities and  public  galleries  of  Rome 
is  unhappily  impeded.  It  is  a  matter 
of  annoyance  to  intelligent  visitors  to 
find  themselves  shut  out  from  all  at- 
tempts to  make  the  slightest  sketch, 
unless  they  have  previously  obtained 
permission  from  some  one  of  the  many 
mediocre  artisti  employed  by  the  go* 
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vemment.  This  extends  to  objects  even 
in  the  open  air,  and  is  an  iUiberality 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country. 
As  it  is  of  recent  date,  we  hope  that 
the  pope  may  become  aware  of  it,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  custom  so  little  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  usual  character  of 
Rome. 

The  Scala  Regia,  the  famous  stair- 
case of  Beniini,  is  one  of  his  most  re- 
markable works,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  effect  of  its  perspective.  It  consists 
of  two  flights,  the  lower  decorated  with 
Ionic  columns,  and  the  upper  with 
pilasters ;  the  stucco  ornaments  are  by 
Algardi.  This  staircase  leads  to  the 
Sala  Reffia^  built  by  Antonio  San- 
gallo,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III., 
as  a  hall  of  audience  for  the  ambas- 
sadors. It  is  decorated  with  stucco 
ornaments  by  Daniele  da  Volterra  and 
Perino  del  Vaga,  and  is  covered  with 
frescoes,  illustrating  various  events  in 
the  history  of  the  popes,  by  Vasari, 
Marco  da  Siena,  Taddeo  and  Federigo 
Zuccari,  Orazio  Samacchini,  Giro- 
lamo  Sicciolante,  a»d  Giuseppe  Porta. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  paint- 
ings are  the  Absolution  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.  by  Gregory  VII.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  by 
Taddeo  and  Federigo  Zuccari;  the  At- 
tack of  Tunis  in  1553,  by  the  same ; 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
Removal  of  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon 
by  Gregory  XI.,  tlie  League  against 
the  Turks,  by  Giorgio  Fatari;  and  Fre- 
derick Darbarossa  receiving  the  Blessing 
from  Alexander  III.  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark,  by  Giu$eppe  Porta.  The  Sala 
Regia  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the  Ca- 
pella  Sistina  and  the  Capella  Paolina. 

The  Capella  Sitlina,  or  Siaiine  Cha- 
pel, is  so  called  from  Sixtus  IV.,  who 
built  it  in  1473,  from  the  designs 
of  Baccio  Pintelli.  It  is  a  lofty  ob- 
long apartment,  about  150  feet  long 
and  50  broad,  with  a  gallery  running 
round  three  of  the  sides.  The  walls 
beneath  the  windows  are  divided  into 
two  portions :  the  lower  one,  now  painted 
with  representations  of  hangings,  was 
intended  to  be  covered  with  the  tapes- 
tries executed  from  the    cartoons    of 


Raphael;  the  upper  contains  a  series 
of  remarkable  frescoes  by  eminent  ar- 
tists of  the  fifteenth  century,  whom  the 
pope  employed  to  decorate  the  chapel 
with  their  paintings.  It  was  designed, 
says  lAuzi,  to  give  a  reptesentation  of 
some  passages  from  the  life  of  Moses 
on  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  from  the 
life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
Old  Law  might  be  confronted  by  the 
New,  the  type  by  the  person  typified. 
Two  of  these  subjects  are  on  the  sides 
of  the  main  entrance,  and  six  on  each 
side  wall.  They  occur  in  the  following 
order.  First  Series: — 1.  The  Journey 
of  Moses  and  Zipporah  into  Egypt,  Litca 
Sianorelli,  one  of  the  best;  2.  Moses 
killing  the  Egyptian;  Moses  driving 
away  the  Shepherds  who  prevent  the 
Daughters  of  Jethro  from  drawing 
Water,  and  the  Appearance  of  the  Lord 
in  the  fiery  Bush,  Sandro  BotticeOi; 
3.  The  Overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the 
Red  Sea,  Cotimo  Rouelli;  4.  Moses 
giving  the  Commandments,  Cotimo  Rot- 
selli  ;  5.  The  Rebellion  of  Korah,  San- 
dro Botticelli;  6.  The  Death  of  Moses, 
Luea    SignoreUi.      Second    series :  — 

1.  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  Pentgino; 

2.  The  Temptation,  Sandro  BoUwetti; 

3.  The  Calling  of  St.  F«ter  and  St. 
Andrew,  Dom,  Gkirlatuk^o;  4.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Cotimo  Rogselli; 
5.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys,  Perugino, 
very  fine ;  6.  The  Last  Supper,  Cotimo 
Rouelli,  At  the  sides  of  the  entrance 
doorway  are  the  Archangel  bearing 
away  the  body  of  Moses  by  Fnxncetco 
Sahiaii,  and  the  Resurrection  by  Dom. 
Ghirlandqfo,  both  much  injured  by 
repairs  in  the  time  of  Gregory  Xlli. 
Between  the  windows  is  a  series  of 
twenty-eight  popes,  by  Sandro  Botticelli, 
These  paintings  are  highly  interesting 
in  the  history  of  art,  but  they  lose  their 
importance  before  the  magnificent  crea- 
tions of  Michael  Angelo,  whose  ge- 
nius has  given  such  celebrity  to  die 
Sistine  chapel. 

The  Roof^  begun  after  his  return  to 
Rome  in  1508,  at  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  Julius  II.,  was  finished  in  1512  :  it 
is  generally  stated  that  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  after  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  cartoona»  occupied  only 
twenty  months.  The  design  was  evi> 
dently  a  continuation  of  the  scheme  of 
Scripture  history,  already  begun  upon 
the  walls  by  the  older  matters,  and 
illustrated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  means 
of  types  and  antetypes;  but  it  is  re- 
markable as  containing  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  than  from  the  New.  It  is 
evident  at  the  first  glance  that  no  one 
bat  an  architect  and  a  painter  could 
have  conceived  the  architectural  deco- 
rations which  form,  as  it  were,  a  frame- 
work for  the  principal  subjects.  No 
language  can  exaggerate  the  grandeur 
and  majesty  of  the  figures  which  are 
subservient  to  the  general  plan,  and 
carry  out  the  sublime  idea  which  pre- 
sides over  it,  even  in  the  minutest  de 
tails.  On  die  flat  central  portion  of 
the  roof  is  a  series  of  four  large  aad 
five  small  subjects,  from  the  Cceation 
to  the  Deluge.  The  large  compartments 
are  : — 1.  The  Creation  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon;  2.  The  Creation  of  Adam; 
3.  The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Paradise;  the  serpent  is  here  repre- 
sented after  the  manner  of  the  early 
masters  with  a  female  head ;  the  Eve 
is  admitted  by  all  critics  to  be  one  of 
the  most  faultless  personifications  of 
fema)e  beauty  which  painting  has  yet 
embodied.  The  whole  subject  was  so 
much  admired  by  Raphael  that  he 
made  a  dcetch  of  it,  which  has  passed 
into  the  Lawrence  collection.  4.  The 
Deluge,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
figures :  this  was  the  first  subject  which 
Michael  Angelo  painted,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured on  apparently  gootl  grounds 
that  be  found  the  effect  was  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the 
figufea,  and  adopted  a  more  colossal 
proportion  in  the  other  subjects.  The 
smal-ler  compartments  represent :  — 
1.  The  Gathering  of  the  Waters ;  2.  The 
Separation  of  Light  from  Darkness; 
3.  The  Creation  of  Eve ;  4.  The  Sacri- 
fice of  Noah ;  5.  The  Intoxication  of 
Noah.  The  curved  portion  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  divided  into  triangular  compart- 
ments, in  which  are  twelve  sitting 
figurw  ai  Prctpbeto   and   Sibyls,  ^e 


largest  figures  in  the  composition.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  grand  or 
dignified  than  these  wonderful  crea- 
tions: the  sibyls  embody  all  that  is 
majestic  and  graceful  in  woman,  and 
the  prophets  are  full  of  inspiration. 
Each  figure  has  its  name  inscribed 
below  it,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  particularise  them.  In  the  receises 
between  these  figures,  and  in  the  arches 
over  the  windows,  is  a  series  of  groups 
illustrating  the  genealogy  of  the  Vir^ 
gin,  and  coming  down  to  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour.  In  the  angles  of  the 
ceiling  are  four  types  of  the  Redemp* 
tion,  taken  from  the  history  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jewish  nation :  they 
represent  1.  The  Punishment  of  Ha- 
man ;  2.  The  Brazen  Serpent ;  3.  David 
beheading  Goliath  ;  4.  Judith  with  the 
Head  of  Holofemes. 

The  great  fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, sixty  feet  high  and  thirty  broa<l, 
occupies  the  end  wall  immediately  op- 
posite the  entrance.  The  wall  was  pre- 
viously covered  by  three  frescoes  by 
Perugino,  representing  the  Assumption 
of  the  Vivgin,  Moses  in  the  bulrushes, 
and  the  Nativity.  Michael  Angelo  de- 
signed this  great  work  in  his  sixtieth 
year  at  the  request  of  Clement  VII., 
and  completed  it  in  1541,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  after  a  labour 
of  nearly  eight  years.  In  order  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  task,  the  pope  went 
in  person  to  his  house,  accompanied  by 
ten  cardinals ; — "  an  honour,''  says 
Lanzi,  '<  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
art."  At  the  suggestion  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  the  pope,  as  we  are  told 
by  the  same  authority,  <<  was  anxious 
to  have  the  picture  painted  in  oils;  but 
this  point  he  could  not  carry,  M.  An- 
gelo naving  replied  that  he  would  not 
execute  it  except  in  fresco,  and  that  oil 
painting  was  occupation  fit  only  for 
women  and  idlers,  or  such  as  had  plenty 
of  time  to  throw  away.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture  is  the  Saviour  seated 
with  the  Virgin  on  his  right  hand, 
which  is  extended  in  condemnation. 
Above,  in  the  angles  of  the  vault,  are 
groups  of  angels  hearing  the  instni- 
ments  of  the  passion.    On  the  rigb^   ' 
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the  Saviour  is  the  hoat  of  sainte  and 
patriarchg,  and  on  the  left  the  martyrs, 
with  the  symbols  of  their  suffieriog: 
St.  Catherine  may  be  recogiaised  with 
her  wheel,  St.  Bartholomew  with  his 
skin,  St.  Sebastian  with  his  arrows,  St 
Peter  restoring  the  keys,  &c.  Below  is 
a  group  of  angels  sounding  the  last 
trump,  and  bearing  the  books  of  life 
and  death.  On  their  left  is  represented 
the  fall  of  the  damned :  the  demons  are 
seen  coming  out  of  the  pit  to  seize 
them  as  they  struggle  to  escape;  their 
features  express  the  utmost  despair,  con- 
trasted with  the  wildest  passions  of  rag«, 
anguish,  and  defiance;  Charon  is  ferry- 
ing another  group  across  the  Styx,  and 
is  striking  down  the  rebellious  with  his 
oar,  in  accordance  with  the  description 
of  Dante,  from  which  Michael  Angelo 
sought  inspiration : 

"  Batte  ool  remo  qualunque  s'adagia.*' 

On  the  opposite  side  the  blessed  are 
rising  slowly  and  in  uncertainty  from 
their  graves ;  some  are  ascending  to 
heaven,  while  saints  and  angels  are 
assisting  them  to  rise  into  the  regi.on  of 
the  blessed.  It  is  impossible  to  exa- 
mine these  details  without  appreciating 
the  tremendous  power  by  which  the 
composition  is  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished. The  imagination  never  real- 
ised a  greater  variety  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  art  has  never  yet  so  completely 
triumphed  over  such  difficulties  of  exe- 
cution. The  boldness  of  the  drawing, 
the  masterly  foreshortening  of  the  figures, 
the  anatomical  details, — all  combine  to 
make  it  the  most  extraordinary  picture 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  conception 
is  such  as  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo 
alone  could  have  embodied,  and  the 
result  is  flill  of  grandeur  and  sublimity. 
Yet,  with  all  these  excellences,  it  ap- 
peals more  to  the  reason  than  to  the 
heart  There  is  no  expression  of  holi- 
ness or  divine  rejoicing  to  distinguish 
the  hosts  of  heaven  from  the  fallen  spi- 
rits ;  the  Saviour  himself  has  a  terrific 
aspect,  which  accords  neither  with  the 
majesty  of  the  judge,  nor  with  his  cha- 
racter as  the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  we  look 
ain  for  any  figure  which  speaks 


peace  to  the  soul  in  the  midst  of  the 
tremendous  spectacle.  As  a  subject  for 
study,  the  Last  Judgment  is  altogether 
unrivalled,  and  no  painting  was  ever 
executed  which  illustnttes  in  a  manner 
so  instructive  to  the  artist  the  difference 
between  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  picture,  that  it  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  in  the  lifetime  of  the  great 
artist  Paul  IV.  took  offence  at  the 
nudity  of  the  figures,  and  wished  the 
whole  to  be  destroyed.  On  hearing  of 
the  pope>  objection,  Michael  Angelo 
said,  <<  Tell  the  pope  that  this  is  but  a 
small  affair,  and  easily  to  be  remedied ; 
let  him  reform  the  world,  and  the  pic- 
tures will  reform  themselves.^*  The 
pope  however  employed  Daniele  da 
Volterra  to  cover  the  most  {nx)minent 
figures  with  drapery,  an  oflice  which 
procured  for  him  the  epithet  Bracket- 
tone,  or  the  breeches-maker.  Michael 
Angelo  submitted  to  the  pope's  will, 
but  revenged  himself  on  Messer  Biagio 
of  Siena,  ^e  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of 
the  figures.  He  introduced  him  in  the 
right  angle  of  the  picture,  standing  in 
h^l  as  Midas  with  ass's  ears^  and  his 
body  surrounded  by  a  serpent  Biagio 
complained  to  the  pope,  who  requested 
that  it  might  be  altered :  but  M.  An- 
gelo declared  that  it  was  impossible; 
for  though  his  holiness  was  able  to 
effect  his  release  ftom  purgatory,  he 
had  no  power  over  helL  In  the  last 
century  Clement  XII.  thought  that  the 
process  of  Daniele  da  Volterra  had  not 
been  carried  far  enough,  and  in  his  fas- 
tidious scruples  did  serious  injury  to 
the  painting  by  employing  Stefiuio 
Pozzi  to  add  a  more  general  covering  to 
the  figures.  We  see  it  therefore  under 
many  disadvantages :  the  damp  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  the  smoke  of  the 
candles  and  incense,  and  the  neglect 
which  it  has  evidently  experienced, 
have  obscured  its  effect  and  impaired 
the  brightness  of  its  original  colouring. 
The  accidental  explosion  of  the  powder 
magazine  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  in 
1797,  which  shook  the  buildings  to 
their  foundations,  is  said  to  have  seri- 
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ously  iDJured  all  the  ffetcoei  in  the 
Vatican.  [The  church  ceremoniei  which 
take  place  iu  the  Siftine  chapel  are 
described  in  the  aooount  of  St.  Peter*i, 
at  p.  346.] 

CaptUa  Pao/iMa.--Near  the  SUtine 
Chapel,  and  opening  likewise  on  the 
Sala  Regia  is  the  Capella  PaoHna, 
built  in  1540  by  Paul  III.,  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  Sa^gallo.  It  is  only 
used  on  great  ceremonies,  and  is  seldom 
open.  It  is  remarkable  for  two  flrescoes 
by  Michoii  AngtkK  which  were  so  much 
injured  by  the  smoke  of  the  candles  in 
the  time  of  ionai,  that  it  was  even  then 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  their 
colouring.  The  first  and  the  best  pre- 
served is  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
who  is  represented  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  the  Saviour  in  the  cloud  sur* 
rounded  by  angels.  The  composition 
is  very  fine,  and  full  of  dignity.  The 
other  subject  is  under  the  window,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  in  a  good 
light.  It  represents  the  Crucifixion  of 
St.  Peter;  and  though  blackened  by 
smoke,  still  retains  many  traces  of  the 
master-hand.  The  other  frescoes  of 
this  chapel  are  by  Lorenwo  Sabbaiini, 
and  Fetkri^  Zwxari,  who  painted  the 
roof. 

Sala  Duoale. — The  saloon  leading 
from  the  Sala  Regia  to  the  Loggie  ii 
called  the  Sala  Duoale,  iu  which  the 
popes  in  former  times  gave  audience  to 
princes.  It  is  now  used  during  the 
Holy  Week  for  the  ceremony  of  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  the  pilgrims,  and  has 
latterly  been  the  hall  in  which  the  new 
cardinals  have  received  consecration. 

Tfu  Loggie  were  begun  by  Julius 
II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bramante,  and 
completed  by  Ri^ihael  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Leo  X.  They  form  a  triple 
portico,  of  which  the  two  lower  stories 
are  supported  by  plasters,  and  the  third 
by  columns.  The  only  part  finished 
by  Raphael  is  that  which  &ces  the  city. 
The  other  corresponding  wings  were 
added  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, in  order  to  complete  the  uni- 
formity of  the  court  of  San  Damaso. 
The  first  story  is  covered  with  stuccoes 
and  arabesques,  executed  by  Giwamn 


da  UduM  firom  the  designs  of  Raphael 
The  second  contains  the  celebrated  fret* 
coes  which  have  given  to  it  the  name 
of  the  **  Loggiaof  Raphael.^'  It  u  com- 
posed  of  thirteen  arcades,  sustained  by 
pilasters  covered  with  stucco  ornaments 
and  painted  arabesques  by  Giooanni  da 
Uding,  ftcm  the  designs  of  RaphaH,  who 
is  said  to  have  derived  the  idea  from 
the  recently  discovered  paintings  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  exquisite  grace  and  delicacy  of 
these  decorations :  figures,  flowers,  ani* 
mali^  mythological  subjects,  and  arehi* 
tectural  ornaments  are  combined  with 
the  most  delightful  fancy ;  and  though 
seriously  injured  by  the  troops  of  CharliBi 
V.  and  by  the  restorations  of  Sebastian 
del  Piombo,  tfaer  are  full  of  interest 
An  engraving  only  can  afford  any  idea 
of  their  infinite  variety.  Lanzi  con- 
fesses that  to  give  a  suitable  descriptioB 
of  diese  numerous  landscapes,  trophies^ 
cameos,  masks,and  other  suojects  which 
the  divine  artist  either  designed  himself 
or  formed  into  new  combinations  from 
the  antique,  would,  as  Taia  has  ob* 
served,  *<  bea  task  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  powers."  Each  coved  roof 
of  the  thirteen  arcades  contains  four 
frescoes  connected  with  some  particular 
epoch  of  Scripture  history,  executed 
from  RaphaeVs  designs  by  Giulio  Ro* 
mano,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da 
Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaele 
del  Colle.  lliere  are  therefore  fifty-two 
separate  pictures:  of  these,  forty-eighl^ 
being  those  of  the  first  twelve  arcades, 
represent  different  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament;  the  last  four  in 
the  arcade,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Stanie,  are  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  serve  to  connect  the  typical 
subjects  of  the  former  series  with  the  es- 
tablishment and  triumph  of  the  Church, 
represented  in  the  frescoes  of  the  adjoin- 
ing Stanxt,  The  Old  Testament  sub- 
jects begin  with  the  Creation,  and  end 
with  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  S<k 
lomon:  they  occur  in  the  following 
order.  ^1.  The  Creation  of  the  world, 
executed  by  Raphael  with  his  own 
hand,  as  Laiizi  tells  us,  in  order  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  the  rest.    3.  The  history 
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of  Adam  and  Eve.  3.  The  hbtory  of 
Noah :  these  three  subject!  are  by 
GntHo  Romano :  the  Eve  in  the  Fall,  in 
the  second  arcade,  is  supposed  to  be 
by  Raphael  himself.  4.  Abraham  and 
liot;  5.  Isaac ;  both  by  Fhmcesco  Ptnni, 

6.  Jacob,   by    PeUeffrino    da  Modena, 

7.  Joseph;  6.  Moses;  both  by  GmUo 
Romano.  9.  A  continuation  of  the 
same  subject,  by  Raffaele  del  CoUe. 
10.  Joshua ;  and  11.  David,  by  Perino 
del  Faga,  12.  Solomon,  by  PeUegrino 
da  Modena.  13.  New  Testament  sub- 
jects,— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Baptism 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Oiulio  Romano.  Lanzi  justly  says  that 
*''  the  exposure  of  the  gallery  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  has  almost 
reduced  it  to  the  squalid  appearance  of 
the  ancient  grotesques;  but  they  who 
saw  it  after  it  was  finished,  when  the 
lustie  of  the  gilding,  the  snowy  white* 
ness  of  the  stuccoes,  the  brilliance  of  the 
colours,  and  the  freshness  of  the  mar- 
bles, made  it  resplendent  with  beauty 
on  every  side,  must  have  been  struck 
with  amazement  as  at  a  vision  of  Para* 
dise.  Vasari  says  much  of  it  in  these 
few  words,  that  it  is  impossible  either  to 
execute  or  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
work."  The  two  other  wings  of  this 
loggia  have  little  interest  by  the  side  of 
these  beautiful  compositions :  they  con- 
tain a  series  of  frescoes  in  continuation 
of  the  New  Testament  history,  painted 
by  Sicciolante  da  Sermoneta,  Tempesia, 
Lorenzo  Sabbatini,  &c. 

[The  stanze  and  the  museum  are  open 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  except  on 
Festas,  from  noon  to  4  o'clock,  or  rather 
from  the  19th  to  the  23rd  hour  according 
to  Roman  time ;  so  that  the  hour  of  open- 
ing varies  with  the  season  from  12  to  3 
(p*  251).  In  summer  they  are  only  open 
on  Thursdays.  To  see  the  statues  by 
torchlight,  which  should  on  no  account 
be  omitted,  application  must  be  made  to 
the  major-domo  :  his  order  will  admit 
fifteen  persons.  The  fee  to  the  custode 
on  this  occasion  is  eight  scudi.] 

The  Stanze  of  Raphael  are  four 
chambers  adjoining  the  loggia  just  de- 
scribed. Before  Raphael's  visit  to  Rome 


Julius  II..  had  employed  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  Pietro  della  Francesca,  Pietro 
Perugino,  and  other  celebrated  artists 
of  the  period,  to  decorate  these  cham- 
bers with  their  pencils.  They  were  still 
proceeding  wita  their  task,  when  Ra- 
phael was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the 
pope  in  order  to  assist  them.  He  was 
then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  which 
fixes  the  date  in  1508.  The  first  sub- 
ject which  he  painted  here  was  the 
Disputa^  or  tlie  Dispute  on  the  Sacra- 
ment, in  the  Camera  della  Segnatura. 
The  pope  was  so  delighted  with  bis 
success,  that  he  ordered  the  works  of 
the  earlier  masters  to  be  destroyeii,  in 
order  that  the  whole  might  be  painted 
by  his  hand.  A  ceiling  by  Penigiuo, 
to  which  we  shall  advert  hereafter,  was 
preserved  at  RaphaeKa  intercession  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  his  beloved  master, 
but  all  the  other  works  were  effaced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
paintings  on  some  of  the  ceilings. 
Raphael  immediately  entered  upon  his 
task,  and  the  execution  of  the  work  oc- 
cupied the  great  painter  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  too  short 
to  allow  him  to  complete  the  whole. 
Those  subjects  which  were  unfinished 
at  his  death  were  executed  by  his  pupils. 
The  prevailing  idea  which  may  be 
traced  throughout  these  paintings  is  an 
illustration  of  the  establishment  and 
triumphs  of  the  Church,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine.  The  subjects  of  the 
loggia  were  intended  to  be  the  t3rpeB 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church ;  and 
hence  the  connected  series  has  an  epic 
character  which  adds  considerably  to  its 
interest,  and  in  a  great  measure  explains 
the  subjects,  lliose  which  seem  to 
have  less  connexion  with  this  scheme, 
as  the  Philosophy,  Theology,  &c.,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  before 
Raphael  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  the  whole  work  subservient  to  a 
comprehensive  cycle  of  Church  history. 
With  the  exception  of  the  two  figures 
of  Meekness  and  Justice  in  the  Sala  di 
Costautino,  all  the  paintings  are  in 
fresco.  A  few  years  after  they  were 
completed  they  were  seriously  injured 
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fide  »  a  crowd  of  laymen  attentively 
liiteniiig  to  the  teaels  of  the  church. 
These  group!  are  remarkable  as  con* 
taining  seyeral  interetting  portrait!: 
Raphael  ha!  repreieuted  himself  and 
Perugino  as  bishops ;  in  the  right  co^ 
ner  is  a  profile  of  Dante,  with  a  wreath 
of  lauru ;  near  him  are  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Scotus.  On  the  same 
side  is  Savonarola,  dressed  in  black, 
and  in  profile  like  the  others.  The 
figure  leaning  on  a  parapet,  with  his 
hand  upon  a  book,  is  Bramaiite.    In 


daring  the  fearful  sack  c^  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  lit  fires  in  the  centre  of 
the  rooms,  Jn  the  last  century  they 
were  carefully  cleaned  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta;  but  the  smaller  compositions 
underneath  the  principal  8uk>jecta  were 
so  much  obliterated,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  repaint  them.  As  most 
travellers  will  be  desirous  of  examining 
the  paintings  in  the  order  of  their  exe* 
cution,  we  shall  Jbegin  with  the  Camera 
della  Segnatura,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  first  in  point  of  time. 
The  StaD2a  of  the  Heliodorus  and  the 
Stanaa  del  Incendio  are  the  next  in 
succession,  and  the  Sala  di  Costantino 
is  the  last,  being  executed  afVer  the 
death  of  Raphael  by  his  scholars. 

I.  Canur^i  della  Segnaiura,  often 
called  the  Chamber  of  the  School  of 
Athens.  This  chamber  contains  the 
celebrated  subjects  illustrative  of  Theo- 
lo9y>  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Juris- 
prudence. The  roof: — The  arrange- 
ment of  the  c<jmpartmenta  and  sevml 
of  the  mythological  figures  and  ara- 
besques were  ^completed  by  Sodoma, 
before  the  arrival  of  Raphael,  who  has 
preserved  them  without  change.  The 
subjects  painted  by  Raphael  ase  the 
round  pictures,  containing  the  allego- 
rical £gures  of  the  Virtues  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  corresponding  number  of 
square  pictures  illustrating  their  attri- 
butes^ thus  we  have  Theology  and  the 
Fall  of  Man,  Poetry  and  the  Flaying 
of  Marsyas,  Philosophy  and  the  Study 
of  the  Globe,  Jurisprudence  and  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon.  The  wallt : — 
llie  four  subjects  on  the  walls  are  ar- 
ranged immediately  under  the  allego- 
rical figures  on  the  roof,  with  which 
each  subject  corresponds.  I,  TTieokgif, 
better  known  as  the  Disputa  del  Sacra- 
mento, suggested  by  the  **  Triumphs''  of 
Petrarch.  In  the  centre  of  the  jHcture 
is  an  altar,  with  the  eucharist  ov-er- 
shadowed  by  the  dove,  as  the  symbol 
of  Christ  on  earth :  the  fathers  of  the 
Latin  church,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustin,  sit  beside 
it.  Near  them  are  the  most  eminent 
theologians  a^d  divines  j  while  at  each 


the  upper  nart  of  the  composition  are 
represented  the  Trinity,  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  glory,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  ten  majestic 
figures,  representing  patriarchs  and  the 
evangelists ;  the  Saviour  and  the  evan- 
gelists have  gold  glories,  in  the  manner 
of  the  older  masters.  Underneath  this 
composition  is  a  chiaro-souro,  by  Perino 
del  Vaga,  representmg  the  Angel  ap- 
pearing to  St.  Augustin  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  wwning  him  not  to  inquire 
too  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity.  2.  Poeiiy,  represented  by 
Mount  Parnassus,  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  an  assemblage  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Italian  poets.  Apollo  is 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  picture  play- 
ing a  violin,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Muses  and  the  epic  poets ;  on  his  right 
are  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  in  a 
red  robe,  and  crowned  with  laurel. 
Homer,  a  fine  inspired  figure,  is  re- 
citing, while  a  young  man  is  engaged 
in  writing  down  his  inspirations.  Near 
Virgil  is  another  figure  crowned  with 
laurel,  supposed  to  he  Raphael  him- 
self. Below  these,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  window  are  the  lyric  poets ;  on  one 
side  is  Sappho  holding  a  book  which 
bears  her  name,  and  addressing  a  group 
of  four  figures,  representing  Corinna, 
Petrarch,  Propertius,  aad  Ovid,  a  fine 
tall  figure,  in  a  yellow  dress.  ^  On  the 
other  side  of  the  window  u  Pindar,  a 
venerable  4>ld  man,  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  Horace.  Close  b^ 
are  Callimachus,  with  his  finger  on  his 
lips,  and  a  beardless  figure,  supposed 
to  be  Sannazaro.  Above  these  is  Boc- 
caccio.   Near  this  f/eiQP^w  io»ont 
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the  date  1511.  3.  PhUogopky,  well 
known  by  the  popular  title  of  the 
"  School  of  Athens."  A  Portico,  or 
Temple,  of  impofing  architecture,  is 
filled  with  the  greatest  phildsophers  of 
the  ancient  world.  On  a  flight  of  steps 
in  the  centre  of  the  composition  stand 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  holding  a  yolume 
of  his  ethics,  in  the  act  of  disputation, 
and  surrounded  by  the  most  illustrious 
followers  of  the  Grecian  philosophy. 
Plato,  as  the  representative  of  the  spe- 
culative school,  is  pointing  towards 
heaven;  Aristotle,  as  the  founder  of 
the  ethical  and  physical  philosophy, 
points  towards  the  earth.  On  the  right 
is  Socrates,  explaining  his  doctrines  to 
Alcibiades  and  other  disciples.  On  the 
lower  platform  are  the  minor  philo- 
sophers. On  the  left  is  Pythagoras 
writing  on  his  knee,  surrounded  by 
Empedocles  and  other  followers;  one 
of  these  wears  a  turban,  and  another 
holds  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the  har- 
monic scale :  behind  him  a  youthful 
figure  in  a  white  mantle,  with  his  hand 
in  his  breast,  is  a  portrait  of  Francesco 
Maria  della  Rovere,  duke  of  Urbino, 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Raphael,  and 
the  nephew  of  Julius  II.  On  the  right, 
Archimedes,  a  portrait  of  Bramante, 
**  col  capo  basso,"  is  represented  tracing 
a  geometrical  problem  on  the  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  graceful 
youths  attentively  watching  tiie  pro- 
gress of  the  figure:  the  young  man 
kneeling  by  his  side,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  his  companion  to  the  pro- 
blem is  Federigo  II.,  duke  of  Mantua. 
Behind  this  group,  in  the  angle  of  the 
picture,  are  Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy, 
one  holding  a  celestial  and  the  other  a 
terrestrial  globe,  as  the  representatives 
of  Astronomy  and  Geogiaphy :  they  are 
both  in  the  act  of  addressing  two  figures 
in  the  background,  which  are  portraits 
of  Raphael  himself  and  his  master  Pe- 
rugino.  Between  this  group  and  that 
of  Pythagoras  a  solitary  and  half-naked 
figure  on  the  steps  is  Diogenes  with  his 
tub.  This  masterly  composition  is  uni- 
versally  regarded  as  one  of  Raphael's 
most  sublime  conceptions ;  nothing  can 
-  -pasff  the  digtiity  of  the  ckler  figures^ 


and  the  beauty  of  the  younger  groups 
has  been  the  theme  of  every  critic  :  it 
contains  fifty-two  figures,  all  charac- 
terised by  the  variety  and  gracefulness 
of  their  attitudes,  and  their  masterly 
connection  with  the  principal  action  of 
the  picture.  The  arrangement  of  the 
subject  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
the  learning  of  the  period :  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  Raphael  con- 
sulted the  learned  men  who  figured  at 
the  court  of  Julius  on  the  details  of  the 
composition,  and  a  letter  is  still  extant 
in  which  he  asks  ^e  advice  of  Ariosto 
on  the  leading  argument  of  the  pictnte. 
The  original  cartoon,  from  which  some 
slight  variations  may  be  traced,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan;  some  of  the  old  engravings 
converted  it.  into  Paul  preacning  at 
Athens,  and  altered  several  of  the 
figures  to  correspond  with  thid  idea. 
The  historical  chiaro-scuro  underneath 
this  fresco,  by  Perino  del  Vaga,  Tepre- 
sents  the  death  of  Archimedes  while 
absorbed  in  his  studies.  4.  Jierispru" 
dence,  represented  in  three  compart- 
ments :  in  the  first  over  the  window  are 
three  allegorical  figures  of  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  and  Temperance  ;  the  first 
has  her  youthful  features  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  bearded  mask  of  old  age, 
to  show  her  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
future.  On  one  side  of  the  window, 
Justinian,  under  the  figure  of  Forti- 
tude, is  presenting  the  Pandects  to  Tri- 
bonian,  in  allusion  to  the  civil  law ; 
on  the  other  Gregory  IX.,  as  Tem- 
perance, delivers  the  Decretals  to  an 
advocate  of  the  Consistory,  in  allusion 
to  the  canon  law.  The  arrangemeut  of 
this  subject,  in  which  law  is  made  de- 
pendent on  morals,  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  ethics  of  Aristotle. 
The  pope  is  a  portrait  of  Julius  II. ; 
near  nim  are  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Famese, 
afterwards  Paul  III.,  and  Oudinal 
del  Monte. 

II.  Stanza  6/  the  H^Uodona,  with 
the  date  of  1514,  illustratmg  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  over  her  enemiee, 
and  the  miracles  by  which  her  doc- 
trines were  substantiated.     71r  rs^  is 
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anang«d  in  (bur  compartmenti^  con- 
teining  mbjectt  from  the  hotory  of  the 
Old  Testament :  the  CoTeoant  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Sacrifice  (^  laaac,  Jacob's 
Dream,  and  the  Appearance  of  God  to 
Moses  in  the  fiery  Bush.  Tk»  walk  :^ 
1.  TheExfrnithnofHeHodonufiomthe 
Tempie,  taken  from  third  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  an  allusion 
to  the  successful  efforts  of  Julius  II.  in 
overcoming  by  the  sword  the  enemies 
of  the  papal  power.  In  the  foregrovind 
is  Heliodorus  with  hu  attendants  in  the 
act  of  bearing  away  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  flying  before  the  two 
youths  who  are  scourging  them  with 
rods.  Heliodorus  himself  has  fallen 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  horse  on  which 
nts  the  avenging  angel  who  drives 
them  from  the  temple.  In  the  back- 
ground is  Onias  the  high-priest,  at  the 
altar,  praying  for  the  divine  interces- 
sion. In  the  left  of  the  picture  is  a 
group  of  amazed  spectators,  among 
whom  is  Julius  II.,  tiorne  in  by  his 
attendants  on  a  chair  of  state,  and  ac- 
companied by  his  secretaries;  one  of 
these  is  a  portrait  of  Marcantoiiio  Rai- 
mondi,  the  celebrated  engraver  of  Ra* 
phaePs  designs ;  the  other  has  this  in- 
scription, '  J.  Pietro  de  Foliariis  Gremo- 
nens.*  *'  Here,*'  says  Lanzi,  "  you  may 
almost  fancy  you  hear  the  thundering 
approach  of  the  heavenly  warrior  and 
the  neighing  of  his  steed ;  while  in  the 
different  groups  who  are  plundering 
the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  in  those 
who  gaze  intently  on  the  sudden  con- 
sternation of  Heliodorus,  without  being 
able  to  divine  its  cause,  we  see  the 
expression  of  terror,  amaiement,  joy, 
humility,  and  every  passion  to  which 
human  nature  is  exposed."  The  whole 
of  this  fine  composition  is  characterised 
by  the  exceedmg  richness  of  its  co- 
louring i  in  this  respect  the  Heliodorus 
and  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena  are  justly 
regarded  as  the  very  finest  productions 
in  the  whole  range  of  art,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Titian 
at  Ptedua.  The  Heliodorus  shows  how 
far  Raphael  had  profited  by  the  inspi- 
latioDS  of  Michan  Angelo,  but  he  has 
here  combined  the  dignity  of  form,  the 


variety  and  boldness  of  the  fonshoiCsn- 
ing,  which  characterise  the  works  of 
that  great  master,  with  a  grace  and 
beauty  of  sentiment  peculiarly  his  own. 
3.  Tht  Miracle  <(f  BoliMa,  illustrating 
the  infallibility  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  by  the  representation  of  the 
miracle  described  at  page  195.  Over 
the  window  is  the  altar,  with  the  offi- 
ciating priest  regarding  the  bleeding 
wafer  with  reverential  astonishment; 
behind  him  are  the  choir-boys  and  tiie 
people  pressing  forward  with  mingled 
curiosity  and  awe.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  altar  is  Julius  II.  pmying,  at- 
tended by  some  cardinals  and  his  Swiss 
guard.  No  contrast  can  be  stronger 
than  that  presented  by  the  religions 
confidence  of  the  pope,  the  formal  de* 
votion  of  the  prelates^  and  the  rud4 
military  obedience  of  the  Swiss  sol- 
diers. This  fresco  was  the  last  work 
completed  by  Raphael  during  the  reign 
of  this  illustrious  popej  without  whose 
patronage  and  encouragement  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  neither  these 
wonderful  productions,  nor  tiie  Lsst 
Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  would 
ever  have  existed.  3.  The  AttUa,  re* 
presenting  S.  Leo  I.  arresting  Attila  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  in  allusion  to  the 
victory  of  Leo  X.  over  Louis  XII.  in 
15)3,  in  driving  the  French  out  of  the 
states  of  Milan.  On  the  right  of  the 
picture  Attila  is  reprcvent^  in  the 
midst  of  his  cavalry  drinking  in  terror 
before  the  apparition  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  in  the  heavens ;  his  followers 
are  already  flying  in  amazement.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  pope,  attended  by 
two  cardinals  and  the  officers  of  his 
court;  their  calm  expression. contrasts 
strongly  with  the  wild  terror  of  the 
Huns.  The  pope  Is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X., 
the  reigning  pontiff;  he  may  also  be 
recognised  as  one  of  the  attendant  car- 
dinids,  which  has  been  adduced  as  a 
proof  ^at  the  painting  was  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.,  while  Jjdo 
was  yet  Che  Csfdinal  de*  Medici.  On 
the  left  of  the  pope  are  three  figures  on 
horseback :  the  one  m  a  red  dress  on  a 
white  horse  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Pwaigino;  the  x»o^Mbsaier  is  R»- 
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phael.  4.  Tfu  DeUveranee  of  Si,  Peter, 
an  aUusion  to  the  libeiatiou  of  Leo  X., 
while  cardinal  and  papal  legate  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  after  his  capture  at  the 
battle  of  Raveima.— (See  p.  96.)  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  effect  of  the  four 
lights.  Over  the  window,  the  angel  is 
seen  through  the  gratings  of  the  prison 
awakening  the  Apostle,  who  is  sleei»ng 
between  ^e  two  gaolers.  The  interior 
is  illumined  by  the  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  angd.  On  the  right 
of  the  window  the  angel  is  conducting 
St.  Peter  from  the  prison  while  the 
guards  are  sleeping  on  the  steps ;  the 
light,  as  in  the  former  case,  proceeds 
from  the  person  of  the  angeL  On  the 
other  side  of  the  window,  the  guards 
have  been  alarmed  and  are  rousing 
themselves  to  search  for  their  prisoner ; 
one  holds  a  torch,  from  which,  and 
from  the  moon  shining  in  the  distance, 
t^  li^t  of  the  group  is  4erived. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  one  of  the  frescoes 
painted  in  the  Stanze  by  Pietro  della 
Francesca  was  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  this  picture.  The  subject  of  Pietro's 
fresco  is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  exhibited  some  of  those 
extraordinary  effects  of  light  and  shade 
for  which  that  igreat  painter  was  re- 
markable, and  suggested  the  similar 
effects  which  Raphael  here  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  hijB!  compositions. 
The  chiaroscuro  subjects  in  this  cham* 
ber  are  allegorical  allusions  to  the 
reigns  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 

111.  Stanza  of  the  Jnoendiodel  Borgo, 
— The  subjects  of  the  |)aintings  in 
this  room  are  a  continuation  of  the 
glor^  cation  of  the  Church,  illustrated 
by.  events  in  the  history  of  Leo  III. 
and  IV.  The  selection  of  these  ponti- 
ficates is  supposed  to  be  complimentary 
to  the  name  of  the  reigning  pontiff. 
The  roof  is  remarkable  for  the  frescoes 
of  Perugino,  which  Raphael's  affection 
for  his  master  would  not  allow  him  to  ef- 
face, when  the  other  frescoes  of  th&early 
paifiteM  vese  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  his  works.  It  contains  four  circu- 
lar pictures,  representing  the  Almighty 
surrounded  by  angels,  the  Saviour  in 
glory»  th^  Saviour  with  the  A|N)stles> 


and  his  glorification  between  Saints  and 
Angels.     The  uxUU  are  partly  painted 
by  Raphael,  and  were  completed   in 
1517.      1.  Incendio  del  Borffo,  repre- 
senting the  destruction  of  the  suburb 
of   Borgo,  or  the  Citti  Leonina,    in 
the  pontificate  of  its  founder  Leo  IV., 
A.D.  847.     This  district,  as  we   have 
elsewhere  remarked  (p.  257),  was  in- 
habited by  the  Anglo-lSaxon  pilgrims, 
from  whom,  according  to  Anastatius, 
it  derived   the  name  of   '*  Saxonum 
Vicus."    The  same  authority  tells  us, 
that  in  the  language  of  these  pilgrims, 
to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Angli, 
the  district  was  called  Burgua,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  their  neglect  it  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.    The  Church  tra- 
dition relates  that  the    fire  was    ap- 
proaching the  Vatican,  when  the  pope 
miraculously  arrested  its  {nrogress  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.    In  the  back- 
ground is  the  front  of  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Peter's :  in  the  balcony  for  the 
papal  benediction  is  the  pope  bearing 
the  cross,  surrounded  by  the  cardinals ; 
on  the  steps   below,  the  people   who 
have  fled  to  the  sanctuary  for  shelter 
are  raising  their  outstretched  arms,  in 
the  act  of  imploring  his  intercession. 
On  each  side  are  the  burning  houses. 
On  the  right  a  group,  of  men  are  en- 
deavouring to  extinguish   the  flames, 
while  two  fine  female  figures  are  bear- 
ing water  to  their  assistance.     On  the 
left  are  several  groups  escaping  with 
their  kindred.     Another  group  of  dis- 
tracted mothers  and  their  children,  in 
the  centre  of  the  composition,  are  ear- 
nestly stretching  out  tiieir  arms  to  the 
pope    and    imploriug    succour.     The 
composition  of  this  subject  is  of  the  very 
highest  class :  the  forms  and  action  of 
the  principal  figures  bear  evid^t  marks 
of  the  influence  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  details  seem  to  have  been  sug^ 
gested  by  the  burning  of  Troy:  the 
group  of  the  young  man  carrying  off 
his  father  -recalls  die  storv  of  w£neas 
and  Auchises,  followed  by  Ascanios 
and  Creusa.    A  considerable  part  of 
this  picture  was  painted  by  the  scho- 
lars of  Raphaels  the  group  just  de* 
scribed  was  oolouied  %  Giiuio  Ro- 
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xnaoo.  %  7W  Jmttifcatim  «f  L»  IJL 
be/ore  CSborlMM^wr.— The  pope  ie  re- 
preeentcd  clearing  himtelf  on  oath  of 
the  calnninies  thrown  upon  him  by  hie 
eiiemiee,  in  the  pietenoe  of  the  emperor* 
the  cardinally  and  archbithopi.  The 
pope  ia  a  puxtrait  of  Leo  X.,  and  the 
emperor  it  a  poitrut  of  F^ancif  I. 
3.  7%«  Coronaiim  </  Ckarltmagtu  Ay 
Leo  III.  in  the  old  baailica  of  St. 
Peter*a :  a  fine  ezpi«Mtve  compotition, 
partly  painted  by  Raphael,  and  partly, 
it  ia  aud,  by  Perino  del  Vaga.  The 
pope  and  emperor,  aa  in  the  former 
case,  are  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and  Fran- 
cis I.  4.  The  rieimy  of  Leo  IF.  over 
the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  painted  from 
Rapbaers  designs  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine.  The  chiaro-scuro  subjects  of 
this  chamber  were  painted  by  Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio:  they  are  portraits  of 
the  princes  who  have  been  eminent 
benefactors  of  the  church.  One  of 
them  will  not  fail  to  interest  the  Eng- 
lish traveller :  it  bears  the  inscription, 
Aetuiphtt  Res  nA  Leone  IF,  Poni,  Bri- 
tanniam  JBeato  Peiro  vedigakm  fecit, 
Ethelwolf  was  king  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  Leo  IV.  (847-855).  The 
inscription  confirms  the  opinion  of 
those  historians  who  regard  him  as  the 
first  sovereign  of  England  who  agreed 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  Peter's  pence  to 
the  Holy  See.  The  daon  of  this  cham- 
ber  are  celebrated  for  their  elaborate 
carvings  by  Giovanni  Barile  and  Fra 
Giovanni  da  Verona*  They  were  care- 
fully copied  by  Poussin  at  the  com- 
mand of  Louis  XIII.,  who  intended  to 
use  them  as  models  for  the  doors  of  the 
Louvre  :  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  by  Raphael. 

IV.  Sala  di  Chs/on/mo.— This  large 
chamber  was  not  painted  until  after 
the  death  of  RaphaeL  He  had  pie- 
pared  the  drawings,  and  had  begun 
to  execute  them  in  oil.  The  figures  of 
Justice  and  Benignity  were  the  only 
portions  of  the  composition  which  he 
actually  painted,  for  the  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  and  ultimately 
completed  in  fresco  by  Giulio  Ro* 
mano,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaele 
del  CoUe.    The  sah}ects  are  illuitm- 


tire  of  the  ■overrignty  of  the  church, 
and  their  mode  of  treatment  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  celebrated 
freecoes  of  Pietro  delta  Franceeca,  iu 
the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Aretio. 
L  The  Batik  of  Conatantine  tmd  Max- 
entiui  at  the  Ponte  MoUe,  entirely  de- 
signed by  Raphael,  and  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano;  the  largest  histo* 
rical  subject  ever  painted.  No  other 
composition  by  Raphael  contains  such 
a  variety  of  figuree,  euch  ]M>werful  and 
vigorous  action,  such  animation  and 
spirit  ia  everv  part  of  the  picture. 
Belleri  nys  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  bone  along  by  the  energy  of  the 
warriors  he  was  painting,  and  to  have 
carried  his  pencil  into  the  fight.  It 
represents  the  very  moment  of  victory  : 
Maxentius  is  driven  into  the  Tiber  by 
Constautine,  whose  white  hone  rushes 
forward  as  if  partaking  of  the  energy 
of  his  rider.  One  body  of  the  troops 
of  Maxentius  is  flying  over  the  bridge 
in  disorder,  while  another  on  the  left 
hand  is  gallantly  sustaining  the  last 
struggle  of  despair.  In  the  midst  of 
this  turatiltuous  scene  an  old  soldier  is 
seen  raising  the  dead  body  of  a  young 
standard-bearer,  one  of  those  touching 
episodes  which  are  so  peculiarly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the 
master.  The  colouring,  on  the  whole, 
is  rough  and  dusky  in  the  middle 
tints,  but  very  powerful  in  parts.  lanzi 
says  that  Poussin  praised  it  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Giulio's  manner,  and  con- 
sidered the  hardness  of  his  style  well 
suited  to  the  fury  of  such  a  combat. 
2.  7%«  Cross  'appearing  to  Conetantine 
while  addressing  his  troops  prior  to  the 
battle.  This  and  the  succeeding  sub- 
jects are  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series :  it  is  said  that  many  deviations 
were  made  from  Raphael's  designs,  and 
several  episodes  may  be  recognised, 
which  could  not  have  entered  into  any 
composition  dictated  by  his  genius. 
In  the  background  are  several  Roman 
monuments.  The  execution  of  this 
subject  is  by  'Giulio  Romano.  3.  7%e 
Baptism  of  Constautitie  bjf  St,  Sihester, 
painted  by  Fiancesco  Penni  (II  Fal- 
tore),  who  has  introduced  his  portrait 
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in  a  black  dreit  with  a  Telvet  eap. 
Tbeicenc  is  intereidng  aa  a  oontem- 
potary  repreientation  of  the  baptuterr 
of  St.  Joan  Lateran.  4.  Comtanime  a 
gift  af  Rome  to  the  Pope,  painted  by 
Raffaele  del  CoUe.  The  eight  figurei 
t)f  popes  between  these  four  subjects 
are  taid  to  be  by  Giidio  Romano.  The 
chiaro-scuro  subjects  are  by  Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio ;  the  Triumph  of  Faith 
on  the  roof  is  an  inferior  work  by  Tom- 
maso  lauretti;  the  other  paintings  of 
the  roof  are  by  the  Zuccari. 

Tapeetriet  cf  Raphaely  in  a  gallery 
adjoining  the  Stanse,  which  it  will  he 
desirable  to  notice  here  in  connexion 
with  the  other  works  of  Raphael.  They 
are  called  iheAraxzijfrom  being  worked 
at  Arras  in  Flanders.  In  1515  and  the 
following  year  Raphael  designed  eleven 
cartoons  for  the  tapestries  which  Leo  X. 
required  to  cover  the  waUs  of  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel.  These  cartoons  were  exe- 
cuted in  distemper  by  his  own  hands, 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Francesco  Penni ; 
and  the  English  traveller  will  hardly 
require  to  be  informed  that  seven  of  the 
number  are  preserved  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  tapestries  from  these  car. 
toons  were  worked  under  the  direction 
of  Bemhard  van  Orley,  the  able  pupil 
of  Raphael,  then  resident  in  Flanders. 
Ten  of  the  subjects  represent  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  the 
eleventh,  of  which  all  trace  is  los^  was 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  A  second 
series  of  thirteen  tapestries  was  executed 
at  a  later  period,  and  not  altogether 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael :  thev  re- 
present various  scenes  in  the  li^  of 
Christ,  and  some  among  the  number 
are  so  much  inferior  to  the  first  series 
in  design,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  being  the  composition  of  his 
scholars.  During  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  in  1527,  the 
tapestries  were  seriously  injured  and 
stolen  from  the  Vatican:  they  were 
restored  in  1553  by  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorenci,  but  some  valuable 
portions  of  them  were  lost  for  ever. 
They  were  ^ain  carried  off  by  the 
French  at  the  invasion  of  1798,  and 
were  sold  to  a  Jew  in  Paris,  who  burnt 


one  of  them  for  tbo  sake  of  the  gold  and 
silver  threads  used  in  the  bright  lights. 
The  speculation  fortunately  failed,  and 
the  Jew  offered  to  sell  the  remainder  to 
Pins  VII.,  bv  whom  they  were  of  course 
gladly  purchased.  Firtt  eeriet, — ^The 
ten  subjects  of  this  series  have  suffered 
much  from  time,  and  are  greatly  fkded, 
but  the  beauty  of  their  composition  is  of 
course  imperishable,  and  considering 
the  difficulty  of  the  material,  they  are 
worked  with  surprising  fidelity  to  the 
original  designs.  The  two  sets  of  tapes- 
tries are  unfortunately  not  arranged  in 
their  proper  order  on  the  walls,  and  are 
hung  mdiscriminately  in  two  chambers, 
which  are  separated  by  the  gallery  of 
geographical  maps.  The  ten  subjects 
which  were  formerly  placed  in  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel  are  the  following  !-**!.  The 
punishment  of  Elymas  the  scnrcerer, 
much  injured.  2.  The  Stoning  of  Ste- 
phen. On  the  margin  below  is  repre- 
sented, in  imitation  of  the  ancient  bas- 
reliefs,  the  return  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici 
to  Florence  as  the  papal  legate:  the 
cartoon  of  this  subject  is  lost.  3.  The 
Healing  of  the  lame  man  in  the  Tem- 
ple ;  bdow,  the  Capture  and  Flight  of 
Cardinal  de*  Medici  at  the  bottle  of 
Ravenna.  4.  Paul  in  prison  at  Phi- 
lippi  during  the  earthquake,  which  is 
represented  by  a  giant :  the  cartoon  of 
this  subject  is  lost.  5.  The  Conversion 
of  St  Paul ;  below,  the  Christian  per- 
secutions :  the  cartoon  of  this  subject 
is  also  lost  6.  Christ  delivering  the 
Keys  to  St.  Peter;  below,  the  Escape 
of  Cardinal  de*  Medici  ftom  Florence, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Capuchin,  at  the 
expulsion  of  his  family.  7.  The  Death 
of  Ananias ;  below,  the  Return  of  Car- 
dinal de'  Medici  and  his  family  as 
lords  of  Florence.  8.  The  Calling  of 
St.  Peter,  or  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes ;  below.  Cardinal  de*  Medici 
at  th«  conclave  elected  Pope.  9.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens;  below,  some 
scenes  ^m  the  life  of  ^e  apostle.  10. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra;  below, 
Paul  in  the  Synagogue.  Second  Seriee. 
—The  most  remarkable  of  thu  series  of 
thirteen  subjects  are  the  follow  ing,  in 
whicb  the  gemnsnof  JRW^ux^l  »  vtill 
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tnoeable:  ihe  Maniere  of  the  Inno- 
cents, in  thr«e  narrow  pitcet,  port  of 
the  cartoon  is  now  in  die  National  Gal- 
lery ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  the 
RMurrection ;  the  Nativity;  the  Ascen- 
sion. The  other  subjects,  including  the 
fldlegorieal  compofifion  representing 
the  papal  power,  were  designed  by 
Bemhwd  Tan  Orley  and  other  scholan 
of  Raphael. 

CapeUa  di  San  Lorenzo. — ^This  little 
chapel,  which  adjmns  the  Hall  .of  Con- 
stantine,  is  interesting  in  the  history 
of  art  for  its  remarkable  frescoes  by 
Bmfo  Anaelieo  da  Fiuok,  It  was  built 
by  NichoUs  V.  as  his  private  chapel, 
and  as  we  hare  already  remarked,  is 
probably  the  only  part  of  the  Vatican 
palace  which  is  older  than  the  time  of 
Alexander  VI.  The  frescoes  are  illus- 
trative of  different  events  in  the  life  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence.  Those 
on  the  walls  are — Fint  series :  1.  The 
Ordination  of  Stephen ;  2.  Stephen  giv- 
ing charity ;  3.  His  Preaching,  a  fine 
expressive  composition ;  4.  His  appear- 
ance before  the  Council  at  Jeruaalem ; 
5.  His  Bxpulsion;  6.  The  Stoning. 
Second  series  t  1.  The  Ordination  of  St. 
liawrence ;  2.  The  Pope  delivering  to 
him  the  Church  treasures  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  poor ;  9.  Their  Distri- 
bation;  4.  The  Saint  carried  before 
the  Emperor;  5.  His  Mart3rrdom.  In 
the  lunettes  are  four  Fathers  and  four 
Doctors  of  the  Church ;  on  the  roof  are 
the  four  Evangelists.  These  interesting 
works  have  been  greatly  injured ;  but 
lanzi  says  that  all  critics  were  delighted 
to  bestow  upon  them  the  highest  praise. 

Gallery  of  Pictures. 
Although  the  Vatican  Gallery  does 
not  contain  fifty  pictures,  it  has  more 
real  treasures*  of  art  than  any  other 
collection  in  the  world.  The  Trans- 
figuration, the  Madonna  di  Foligno, 
and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome, 
are  a  gallery  in  themselves;  and  we 
think  it  rather  an  advantage  that  there 
are  so  few  inferior  works  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  student  from  these 
miracles  of  art.  The  pictures  are  ar- 
ranged in  four  roomt  binlt  by  Pius  VI., 


and  disposed  as  we  now  see  them  by  the 
present  pope,  under  the  direction  of 
Camuecmi. 

First  Room* 
JRaphaeL'^(l)  The  TuANSFtGUXA- 
TiON,  the  last  and  greatest  oil  painting 
of  tUs  illustrious  master.  It  was  under- 
taken, as  Vasari  tells  us,  to  redeem  his 
reputation,  which  had  suffered  from  the 
numerous  works  whose  execution  he 
had  intrusted  to  his  scholars,  and  which 
were  naturally  inferior  to  those  executed 
entirely  by  his  own  hand.  The  Trans- 
figuration was  painted  for  the  cathedral 
of  Narbonne  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  archbishop  of  that  city, 
afterwards  Clement  VII.,  and  was  not 
completed  when  the  illustrious  artist 
was  cut  off  by  death  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-seven.  It  was  suspended  over 
his  corpse  for  public  homage,  while  the 
last  traces  of  his  master-hand  were  yet 
visible  upon  the  canvas. 

*'  And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester> 

day— 
Him  iu  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  hia  head 
His  last  great  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

looked 
Now  on  tlie  dead,  then  on  that  maaterpieoe^ 
Now  on  his  face  lifeless  and  colourless. 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lamentsr 

titms."  Rogers, 

For  some  years  the  picture  was  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  from  whence  it  was  removed 
to  Paris  by  the  French.  On  its  restora- 
tion in  1815  it  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can, a  compensation  being  granted  to 
the  church  in  the  form  of  an  annual 
pension.  The  twofold  action  of  the 
picture  has  been  frequently  criticised, 
but  it  seems  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  painter  to  pro- 
duce a  work,  in  which  the  calamities  of 
life  should  lead  the  afflicted  to  look  to 
Heaven  for  comfort  and  relief.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition  is  Mount 
Tabor ;  the  three  apostles  are  lying  on 
the  ground,  unable  to  bear  the  sujper- 
natunil  light  proceeding  from  the  div* 
nity  of  Christ,  who  is  floating  in 
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air,  accompanied  by  Moms  and  Elijah, 
as  a  perionificatioD  of  the  p>wer  of  the 
Lord  and  the  source  of  christian  conso- 
lation. Below  is  a  representation  of  the 
sufferings  of  humanity :  on  one  side  are 
nine  apostles;  on  the  other  a  crowd 
of  people  are  bringing  to  them  a  boy 
possessed  of  a  devil.  His  limbs  are 
fearfully  convulsed,  and  every  counte- 
nance wears  an  expression  of  terror. 
Two  of  the  apostles  point  upwards  to 
indicate  the  only  Power  by  whom  he 
can  be  cured.  **In  the  fury  of  the 
possessed,"  says  Lanzi,  **in  the  steady 
faith  of  the  father,  in  the  affliction  of  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  female,  and 
the  compassion  evinced  by  the  apostles, 
he  has  depicted  the  most  pathetic  story 
he  ever  conceived.  And  yet  even  all 
this  does  not  excite  our  admiration  so 
much  as  the  primary  subject  on  the 
Mount.  There  the  figures  of  the  two 
prophets  and  the  three  disciples  are 
truly  admirable ;  but  still  more  admir- 
able is  that  of  the  Saviour,  in  which  we 
seem  to  behold  that  effulgence  of  eter- 
nal glury,  that  spiritual  lightness,  that 
air  of  divinity,  which  will  one  day  bless 
the  eyes  of  the  elect.  In  the  head  of 
the  Saviour,  on  which  he  lavished  all 
his  powers  of  majesty  and  beauty,  we 
see  at  once  the  last  perfection  of  art  and 
the  last  work  of  Raphael. ''  The  figure 
of  the  demoniac  boy  is  said  to  have 
been  finished  by  Giulio  Romano.  The 
two  ecclesiastics  who  are  seen  kneeling 
at  the  extremity  of  the  moimt  in  adora- 
tion of  the  mysttrious  scene,  are  St. 
Julian  and  St.  Lawrence,  introduced  at 
the  request  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  in 
honour  of  his  father  Giuliano  and  his 
uncle  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  This 
anachronism  is  the  oidy  portion  of  the 
picture  which  criticism  may  presume 
to  deprecate,  without  overstepping  the 
humility  which  such  a  work  inspires. — 
(2)  Tlie  Madonna  di  Foligno,  painted 
for  the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at  Fo- 
ligno,  about  the  time  when  Raphael 
began  the  frescoes  in  the  Stanze.  The 
Madonna  is  represented  with  the  Child 
throned  on  the  clouds,  surrounded  by 
angels.  Below,  on  one  side,  is  St  Je- 
rome, recommending  to  her  protection 


Sigitmondo  Conti,  uncle  of  ibe  abbess 
of  Foligno,  and  chief  secretary  of  Julius 
il.,  at  whose  cost  it  was  painted.  On 
the  other  side  are  St.  Francis  and  St. 
John.  la  the  middle,  between  these 
two  groups,  is  an  angel  holding  a  tablet, 
which  is  said  to  have  borne  an  in- 
scription in  gold  letters,  recording  the 
names  of  the  donor  and  the  painter,  and 
the  date  1512.  In  the  background  is 
the  city  of  Foligno,  with  a  thunderbolt 
in  the  act  of  falling  on  it — an  allusion 
probably  to  the  preservation  of  the  city 
from  some  calamity  of  this  kind,  which 
seems  to  prove  that  it  was  an  ear-voto 
picture.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this 
composition  does  not  require  a  word  of 
comment.  It  is  one  of  Raphael's  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  expression 
of  character  :  the  angel  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  beauty,  and  the  figure  of  Sigia- 
mondo  Conti  has  all  the  reality  of  life. 
In  the  St,  Francis  we  see  the  fervour  of 
devotion  combined  with  the  expression 
of  those  heavenly  aspirations  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  holy  life. 
"  11  quale,"  says  Vasari,  "  ginocchioni 
in  terra — ^guarda  in  alto  la  nostra  Donna, 
ardendo  di  carita,  neir  afietto  dellapit* 
tura,  la  quale  nel  lineamento  e  nel 
colorito  mostra  che  e'  si  strugga  di 
affezione,  pigliando  conforto  e  vita  dal 
guardo  della  bellezza  di  Lei  e  del  Fig- 
liuolo."  The  picture  was  taken  to  Paria, 
and  there  injured  by  retouching.— 
(3)  The  Conmationofihe  /^ty^i'ft,  painted 
for  the  convent  of  Monte  Luce,  near 
Perugia.  It  was  commissioned  in  1505, 
when  Raphael  was  in  his  twenty-second 
year;  but  the  multiplicity  of  his  en- 
gagements did  not  allow  him  to  do 
more  for  many  years  than  make  a 
finished  study  for  the  picture,  which  is 
now  in  the  Lawrence  collection.  His 
occupations  increased  upon  him,  and 
he  had  only  begun  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture  shordy  before  his  death :  it 
was  then  finished  by  Giulio  Romano 
and  Francesco  Penni.  It  bears  all  the 
evidence  of  inferior  hands,  and  can 
scarcely  be  classed  among  the  works  of 
the  great  painter.  The  upper  part, 
painted  by  Giulio  Romaiio>  represent- 
mg  Christ  and  the^  Virgin  throned  in 
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the  beavens,  is  by  far  the  best  The 
lower  TMut,  repreienting  the  Apottlet 
aetembled  round  the  tomb  of  the  Vir- 
gin,  it  by  Franceaco  Penni. — (4^  The 
Conmatiom  of  the  yirgm,  painted  ror  the 
church  of  S.  Franoeeco  at  Peragia.  It 
ia  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Raphael, 
and  was  executed  during  his  residence 
at  Cittft  di  Castello.  The  Madonna 
and  the  Saviour  are  throned  in  the 
heavens,  surrounded  by  angels  bearing 
musical  instruments.  Below  aie  the 
Apostles  standing  round  the  empty 
tomb,  which  seems  to  have  suggested 
the  idea  imperfectly  followed  out  by 
Francesco  Penni  in  the  picture  just  de- 
scribed. The  Pratieai  formerly  attached 
to  this  picture  is  piesenred  in  the  fourth 
room  (No.  33). 

Dometuchino, — (5)  The  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome,' — ^This  magnificent  work, 
the  undoubted  masterpiece  of  Domeni- 
chino,  is  generally  considered  second 
only  to  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael. 
The  composition  is  remarkable  for  its 
unity  and  simplicity  of  action,  which 
explain  the  subject  at  the  first  glance. 
It  was  painted  f<Hr  the  church  of  Ara 
Cksli,  but  the  monks  quarrelled  with 
Domenichino  and  put  the  picture  out 
of  sight.  They  afterwards  commisnoned 
Poussin  to  paint  an  altarpiece  for  the 
church,  and  instead  of  supplying  him 
with  new  canvas,  they  sent  him  the  St 
Jerome  to  be  painted  over.  He  not 
only  refused  to  commit  such  sacrilege, 
but  threw  up  his  engagement,  and  made 
known  the  existence  of  the  picttire,  de- 
claring that  he  knew  only  two  painters 
in  the  world,  Raphael  and  Domeni- 
chino. To  him  merefore  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  this  mas- 
terpiece of  the  Bolognese  school.  St. 
Jerome,  who  died  at  Bethlehem,  is  re- 
presented receiving  the  saorament  from 
St.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  who  is  clothed 
in  the  robes  of  the  Greek  church :  the 
deacon  bearing  the  cup  wears  the  dal- 
matica,  and  the  kneeling  attendant  holds 
the  book  of  the  Gospels.  Sta.  Paola 
kisses  the  liands  of  the  dying  saint.  The 
Arab  and  the  lion  give  variety  to  the 
composition,  and  identify  it  with  the 
scene  in  which  the  action  is  laid. 


Second  Room, 

Andrea  Sacchi. — (6)  S.  Romualdo 
paintetl  for  the  church  of  the  same 
name.  The  saint  and  his  two  compa- 
nions are  represented  in  the  act  of 
recognising  the  vision  of  the  ladder  by 
which  his  followers  ascend  to  heaven, 
typifying  the  glory  of  his  new  order. 
It  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  three 
finest  altarpieces  in  Rome,  and  is  much 
admired  for  the  skilful  treatment  of  a 
subject,  rendered  extremely  difficult  by 
the  monotonous  whiteness  of  the  dresses. 
It  is  said  that  the  idea  was  suggested 
by  his  seeing  three  millers  under  a  tree, 
and  that  he  derived  from  this  accidental 
circunutance  the  fine  effect  of  light  and 
shade  for  which  this  picture  is  remark- 
able. 

N.  PoMMiii.— (7)  The  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Erasmus,  the  largest  historical  sub- 
ject he  ever  painted.  It  is  copied  in 
mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

Guido.-^S)  The  Madonna  and  Child 
in  glory,  with  St  Thomas  and  St  Je- 
rome.---(9)  The  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
classed  by  Laiai  among  Guide's  best 
works,  in  his  boldest  style.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  painted  in  imitation  of 
Caravaggio,  and  to  have  been  so  much 
admired  that  it  procured  him  the  com- 
mission for  the  Aurora  in  the  Rospi- 
gliosi  Palace. 

Faientm. — (10)  The  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Processus  and  S.  Martinian,  an 
imitation  of  Caravaggio  by  the  ablest 
of  his  French  pupils,  but  it  seems 
hardly  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  col- 
lection. It  has  however  been  much 
admired,  and  is  copied  in  mosaic  in  St. 
Peter's. 

Caravaggio,^^(\Y)  The  Entombment 
of  Christ,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  light  and  shade,  powerfully  {jainted, 
but  deficient  in  religious  expression. 
It  Sm  copied  in  mosaic  in  the  chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento  in  St.  Peter's. 

Titian,  —  (12)  The  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  Angels,  with  va- 
rious saints  underneath  ;  St  Sebastian, 
a  fine  figure  pierced  with  arrows;  St 
Francis  with  the  cross,  St  Antony  of 
Padua  with  the  lily,  St  Nicholas,  S' 
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Ambrote,  and  St  Catherine.  The  co- 
louring of  the  St.  Sebastian  is  of  the 
finett  kind,  and  the  details  of  the 
dresses,  &c.,  are  elaborately  worked. 
It  was  onoe  semicircular  at  the  top* 
which  is  said  to  hare  giren  it  the  effect 
it  now  appears  to  want :  this  upper 
part  was  removed,  in  order  to  make 
the  picture  a  companion  to  the  Trans* 
figuration.  In  tbe  middle  is  the  epi* 
graph  '<  Titianus  feciebat." 

TTiird  Hoom, 

Baroocfto.-— (13)  The  Flight  out  of 
Egypt,  a  graceful  little  picture,  for- 
merly in  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  brought 
here  by  the  present  pope. — ^15)  The 
Ecstasy  of  S.  Michelinai,  considered  by 
Simone  Cantarini  as  one  of  Baroccio^s 
finest  works,  an  opinion  in  which  few 
who  have  attentively  studied  this  matter 
will  concur.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
church  of  S.  Francesco  at  PesarOf  from 
whence  it  was  stolen  by  the  French.^ — 
(22)  The  Amiubciation,  frequently  de- 
scribed as  the  masterpiece  of  Baroccioj 
who  made  an  engraving  of  it  on  copper. 
It  is  a  beautiful  composition.  It  was 
formerly  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the 
S.  Maria  at  Loreto,  but  was  carried  to 
Paris  in  1797.  On  its  restoration  it 
was  retained  in  Rome,  in  exchange  for 
a  mosaic  copy. 

Perugino,-^(li)  St.  Benedict  the 
Abbof,  S.  Placido,  and  Sta.  Flavia, 
formerly  in  the  Benedictine  church  of 
S.  Pietro  de*  Casinensi  at  Perugia, 
from  whence  they  were  stolen  by  the 
French. 

Guercino. — (16)  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist, formerly  in  the  Capitol.— (20)  The 
Magdalen,  considerably  restored  by 
Camuccini. — (21)  Incredulity  of  St 
Thomas,  a  fine  efi&ctive  composition: 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  is  particularly 
grand. 

Beato  AngeHcoda  Fiesok. — (17)  The 
legend  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban  repre- 
sented in  two  small  pictures,  formerly 
in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Domenico  at  Pe- 
rugia, from  whence  they  were  carried 
to  Paris  by  the  French.  They  are  cha- 
racterised by  the  peculiar  sweetness  of 
Beato  Aogelico,  and   are   interesting 


both  for  their  eolourmg  and  as  sindies 
of  costnmek 

Andrwa  Saodu.  -^(18)  St  Gregory 
the  Great  pcrfomiuig  a  miracle. 

Pinturicchio,^l9)  The  Assumption 
of  tbe  Virgin :  below,  St  Francis  ia 
kneeling  with  other  saints  and  bishops 
in  adoration* 

Carrtggw  (?).-^(23)  Christ  sittmg 
on  the  rainbow,  with  extended  arms, 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels  :  a 
doubtful  picture,  formerly  in  the  Ma- 
rescalchi  Palace  at  Bologna. 

Fourth  Room. 

Mehxto  da  Fo»7i.-^(25)  Sixtus  IV. 
in  the  old  Vatican  libftury,  with  his 
cardinals  and  officers  of  state,  giving 
audience;  a  fresco  originally  painted 
on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  library, 
and  removed  by  Leo  XII.  Many  of 
the  figures  are  portraits,  and  are  full  of 
character:  the  cardinals  are  the  two 
nephews  of  the  pope.  Cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rovers,  afterwards  Julius  II., 
and  Cardinal  Riario.  In  the  middle, 
the  kneeling  figure  is  Platina,  the  li* 
brarian  of  the  Vatican  and  historian  of 
the  popes.  In  the  background  are  two 
young  men  in  rich  dreaKS :  one  ia  the 
portrait  of  Giovanni  della  Roveie,  bro- 
ther of  the  cardinal ;  the  other  is  that 
of  Girolamo  Riario,  another  nephew  of 
the  pope,  who  became  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  conspiraoy  of  the 
Paszi,  and  miserably  |>erished  in  the 
palace  of  Fori),  as  dMcribed  at  p.  102. 
This  fresco  was  commissioned  by  him 
and  his  brother  the  cardinal,  to  both 
of  whom,  while  in  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  Melosso 
was  indebted  for  encouragement  and 
patronage. 

Pemgino,  —  (26)  The  Resurrection, 
formerly  in  the  ohiuch  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Perugia,  from  whence  it  was  stolen 
by  the  French.  The  soldier  flying  in 
alarm  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Peru- 
gino,  painted  by  Raphael,  whom  Pe- 
rugino  has  represented  as  the  sleep- 
ing soldier. — >(27)  The  Madonna  and 
Child,  throned,  with  S.  Lorenzo,  S. 
Louis,  S.  Ercolano,  and  S.  Costanzo 
in  adoration.    This  picture  waa  for 
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found  in  the  Fomm  of  Tiajan.  4.  Two 
Boxen.  11, 13.  Portions  of  the  fHeie 
of  the  Ulpian  Basilica,  representing 
ohtldreD,  chinsaras,  and  arabesques, 
beautifully  worked.  Ckamber  II.,  the 
roof  painted  in  ft«soo  by  Pinhirieckio. 
In  the  lunettes  are  represented  the  An- 
nunciation, the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  Resurrection, 
with  a  Portrait  of  Alexander  VI.,  the 
Ascension,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
Antiques : — %  The  departure  of  a  War- 
rior. 3.  Peleus  and  Thetis,  Diana  and 
Bndymion.  6.  Education  of  Jupiter. 
16.  Saturn ;  ingments  of  the  friete  of 
the  Ulpian  Basilica.  Chamber  III., 
the  roof  painted  in  ftesco  by  Pmiu- 
ricoMo,  representing  St.  Catherine  before 
the  Bmperor  Maximian;  St  Antony 
Abbot  visiting  St  Paul  the  Hermit; 
the  Visitation ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian;  Susanna  in  the  Bath;  St 
Barbara  flying  from  her  father.  Over 
the  door  is  the  portrait  of  Ginlia  Far- 
nese,  the  mistress  of  Alexander,  as  the 
Madonna.  Antiques : — ^The  celebrated 
Noxx0  Aidobremdinit  found  in  the  Baths 
of  Titus  in  1606,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIII.  It  l^came  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pope,  and  has  therefore 
been  designated  by  the  name  of  his 
family.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  Villa  Aldobran- 
dini,  and  was  considered  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  painting 
in  the  world,  until  the  discoveries  at 
Hercnlaneum  deprived  it  of  its  glory. 
Many  celebrated  painters  made  it  their 
fluent  study,  and  a  celebrated  copy 
by  Nicholas  Poussin  is  preserved  iu 
the  Doria  Palace.  Although  injured 
by  restorations,  it  was  considered  so 
valuable  in  1818  that  it  was' purchased 
of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  for  10,000 
scudi.  It  represents,  in  the  opinion 
of  Winckelmann,  the  Marriage  of  Pe- 
leus and  Thetis :  the  costume  and  the 
accessories  are  Greek,  which  seems  to 
set  at  rest  the  idea  of  the  Italian  an- 
tiquaries that  the  subject  was  sug- 
gested by  Catullus.  The  compMosi- 
tion  consists  of  ten  figures :  the  bride- 
groom is  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  rio^' 
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merly  in  (he  Palasao  Comtmale  at 
Perugia,  and  was  sent  to  ¥uk  by  the 
Fiench. 

Sehooi  9f  Pignymo^2B)  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Btagi:  the  Virgin  and 
Joseph  are  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the 
infant  Saviour;  in  the  background  are 
the  shepherds  and  the  three  kings.  The 
greater  part  of  the  picture  is  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  Pinturicchio  and  Lo 
Spagna;  the  head  of  Joseph  and  the 
three  kings  are  attributed  to  Raphael. 

Carh  CriviHit  one  of  the  old  Vene* 
tian  masters.— (29)  The  dead  Christ, 
the  Mater  Dolorosa,  with  St.  Jolm  and 
the  Magdalen. 

Tiiian, — (30)  The  Doge  of  Venice, 
a  fine  portrait,  formerly  in  the  Aldro- 
▼andi  Palace  at  Bologna. 

Benvenuto  Oarofalo, — (31)  The  Holy 
Family ;  the  Madonna  and  Child ;  St 
Joseph  and  St  Catherine ;  formerly  in 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol. 

Paofo  Fcroftese. -^  (83^  St.  Helena, 
tile  mother  of  Constantine,  with  the 
Vision  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  formerly  in 
the  CapitoL 

Jiaphael,'^(93)  ITie  Annunciation, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings^  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple :  three  ex- 
quisite little  pictures,  which  originally 
formed  the  Predella  of  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  (No.  4)  in  the  first  room. 
'—(35)  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
beautiful  circular  medidlions,  the  pre- 
delhi  subjects  of  the  Entombment  of 
Christ  in  the  Borghese  Gallery. 

Andtea  Montegna» — (34)  The  PietH, 
an  excellent  and  expniessive  picture, 
formerly  in  the  Aldrovandi  Gallery  at 
Bologna. 

Appartamento  Borgia^  a  series  of 
small  chambers,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  vestibule  to  the  museum. 
They  were  built  by  the  infamous  Alex- 
ander VI.,  from  whom  they  derive  their 
name.  Otamber  I.,  remarkable  for  its 
ceiling,  decorated  with  paintings  and 
stuccoes  by  CrioMmm  da  Vdine  and  P«- 
rmo  del  Faga  ;  the  planets  are  said  to 
be  from  the  designs  of  Raphael.  Among 
the  ancient  bas-reliefs  preserved  on  the 
walk,  the  following  are  the  roost  inte- 
resting ^— 2*  A  procession  with  Licton, 
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carred  couch,  on  which  mtM  Ihe  bride, 
attiied  in  white  drapery,  aceoxnpanied 
by  a  female  who  seems  to  be  consoling 
her :  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture 
a  priest  and  two  youths  are  standing  at 
a  circular  altar  preparing  for  the  lu*> 
tral  offering.  Between  diem  and  the 
couch  is  a  finely-draped  female  figure 
resting  on  an  aJtar,  and  holding  what 
appears  to  be  a  shell.  On  the  right  of 
the  picture  is  a  group  of  three  figures 
standing  near  a  tripod :  one  holds  a 
tazza;  tiie  second,  a  fine  commanding 
personage,  wears  a  crown ;  the  third  is 
playing  a  harp  of  six  strings.  Mr.  W  il< 
liams,  whose  description  of  the  different 
figures  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
pictive,  thus  criticises  the  execution: 
"The  whole  painting  is  in  a  light  sketchy 
style.  The  only  colours  used  are  red 
approaching  to  a  criqison  brown,  greens 
inclining  to  the  hue  of  verdigris,  bril- 
liant orange^  purple,  and  a  beautiful 
white.  These  colours  are  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  drapery  of  the  figures. 
The  background  is  principally  taken  up 
with  a  screen  (i),  which  is  of  a  whitish 
purple,  the  vacant  ground  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  pale  green."  The  bride- 
groom, in  the  opinion  of  John  Bell,  is 
the  finest  thing  he  had  ever  seen.  *^  His 
brown  colour  gives  a  singular  appear- 
ance of  hardihood  and  token  of  having 
grappled  with  danger,  and  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  burning  suns.  The  limbs 
are  drawn  with  inimitable  skiU,  slen- 
der, of  the  finest  proportions,  making 
the  just  medium  between  strength  and 
agility;  while  the  low  sustaining  pos- 
ture, resting  firmly  on  the  right  hand, 
half  turning  towards  the  bride,  is  won- 
derfully conceived.  A  pleasing  tone  of 
purity  reigns  through  the  wh^e  com- 
position, in  which  nothing  bacchana- 
lian offends  the  eye  or  invades  the 
chaste  keeping  of  the  scene.'*  The  other' 
antique  paintings  preserved  in  this  room 
were  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Via  Appia :  they  represent 
Pasiphae,  Scylla,  Myrrha,  &c.,  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  re- 
quire a  detailed  description.  Boom  IV., 
painted  by  Pintitricdtto,  with  allegori- 
cal figures  of  the  Virtues  and  Sciences. 


Antiques  t*- A  ooUection  of  teoransotta 
ornaments,  lamps,  &c.,  bequeathed  to 
the  museum  by  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary d'Agincourt;  fisgments  of  a 
bronse  biga  found  at  Roma  Vecchia, 
with  modem  wheels  and  other  resto- 
rations. 

Museum. 
GaUeria  Lafddariay  a  long  gallery, 
331  yards  in  leiiigth,  forming  the  first 
division  of  the  corridor  of  Bramante. 
it  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  with 
ancient  sepulchrai  inscriptions  and  mo- 
numents, arranged  in  classes  by  Caje- 
tano  Marini.  On  the  right  hand  are 
the  Pagan  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latins  those  on  the  left,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a  few  near  the  entrance,  are 
early  Christian.  A  walk  through  this 
gallery  is  like  a  visit  to  an  ancient 
cemetery :  it  affords  a  complete  field 
of  study  to  the  philologist  and  the 
antiquary,  who  will  recognise  with 
interest  many  peculiarities  of  ancient 
manners,  forms  of  titles,  &c.,  which 
can  be  studied  nowhere  with  so  much 
advantage.  The  collection  contains 
upwards  of  3000  examples,  and  is  in 
every  respect  the  finest  known.  The 
Pagan  inscriptions  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  ranks  and  professions,  from 
divinities  to  slaves,  including  those 
relating  to  the  gods,  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, emperors,  magistrates^  soldiers, 
artisans,  and  freedmen.  Nodiing  is  so 
striking  in  the  Roman  inscriptions  as 
the  frequent  disregard  of  grammar  and 
orthography;  and  many  of  the  verses 
are  quite  irreconcilal)le  with  the  laws 
oi  metre,  showing  that  the  epitaphs  of 
the  ancients  are  as  little  to  be  trusted 
as  indications  of  literary  taste  as  those 
of  our  own  time.  The  names  recorded 
in  the  inscriptions  frequently  indicate 
a  Greek  origin;  and  wherever  these 
occur  the  grammatical  errors  are  par- 
ticularly apparent,  proving  in  a  re- 
markable manner  how  imperfectly  the 
Latin  language  was  acquired  by  the 
foreign  settlers  and  freedmen.  Some 
of  the  Roman  trades  are  extremely 
curious,  particularly  those  which  refer 
to  the  companies  formed  by  Alexandec 
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ihe  welUknown  monogram  of  Chriit, 
formed  by  tiie  Greek  letten  X  aiid  P; 
the  fith,  or  the  t^4»t,  computed  of  the 
initial  letters  of  the  common  Greek 
epigraph,  expressing  **  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Saviour;"  the  vine, 
the  doTe  with  the  olive-branch,  the 
anchor,  the  palm,  and  tiie  sheep.  The 
Christian  bu-reliefs  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  are  taken  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  from  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  previous  to  the  crucifixion. 
The  representation  of  the  godhead  does 
not  occur  on  any  monument  which  is 
refenred  upon  good  evidence  to  the  four 
first  centuries ;  and  the  subject  of  the 
crucifixion  i»  so  rarely  met  with,  that 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  purposely 
avoided  for  at  least  two  centuries  later. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury for  the  first  time,  as  a  distinct 
composition.  A  careful  examination 
of  these  monuments  is  an  appropriate 
and  instructive  study  after  a  visit  to 
the  Catacombs. 

MuMo  Ckiaranumiif  formed  almost 
entirely  by  Pius  VII.,  and  arranged  by 
Canova.  It  forms  the  second  division 
of  the  gallery,  and  independently  of 
the  new  wing,  called  the  Nuovo  BraoeiOf 
contains  upwards  of  700  pieces  of  an- 
cient sculpture,  arranged  in  thirty  com- 
partments. Many  are,  of  course,  of 
mferior  interest;  but  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  collection  in  any  other  place  but 
Rome  would  be  considered  a  museum 
in  itself.  The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  objects :  —  Compartment  I. 
-^1.  Bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus,  with 
winged  bacchanalian  figures,  supposed 
to  be  engaged  in  the  Pythic  games. 
%  Apollo  seated,  a  bas-relief,  found  in 
the  Coliseum  during  the  excavations 
of  1803.  3.  A  beautiful  fragment  of 
a  draped  female  figure,  found  at  Ostia. 
6.  Autumn,  a  recumbent  figure  sur- 
rounded by  bacchanalians,  found  at 
Ostia,  placed  on  a  sarcophagus,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  a  husband,  wife,  and  two 
children  wearing  the  bulla.  13.  Winter, 
a  recumbent  figure  of  the  same  kind, 
surrounded  by  genii  playing  withsw*»"- 


Severas.  We  reeogniae  tiie  Nimmla' 
rna^  or  banker;  the  Mtdiem  Jumen- 
farim,  ot  oatde-doctor ;  the  Laim,  or 
butcher;  the  Marmortariut,  or  mason; 
the  Holitor,  or  green-grocer ;  the  /hvh 
tafor,  or  agent;  the  Ntgoiianii  Finarh 
Itemy  or  wine-merehant ;  the  Cenaris 
PriBngnaior,  ot  imperial  notary;  the 
Ejeonerafor  CbfcartM,  or  scavenger; 
the  Piitor  Magnarimty  or  wholesale 
baker;  and  the  Namcidario  Cur,  Cor- 
poris Marit  Hadriatiei,  the  commis- 
sioner, of  the  Hadriatic  Company.  Be 
•ides  these  inscriptions  there  are  many 
interesting  sarcophagi,  funeral  altars, 
and  cippi,  with  some  finely-worked 
fragments  of  architectural  omamente, 
found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ostia.  On  one  of  the  largest  sarco- 
phagi are  lions  devouring  horses  and 
other  animals  in  bold  relief.  The 
cippus  bearing  the  name  of  Lucius 
Atimetus  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
reliefs,  represaiting  a  cutler*s  shop  and 
his  forge,  an  obvious  allusion  to  his 
profession.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor are  the  earfy  Christian  intcriptionty 
found  in  the  catacombs.  These  are 
not  arranged  on  the  classified  plan  ob- 
served in  the  Pagan  monuments.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  series  of  more 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  whether  we  regard  them 
as  proofs  of  the  funeral  rites  and  reli- 
gioua  symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
or  estimate  their  value  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the 
chronology  of  the  consuls  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  errors 
of  orthography  and  grammar  noticed  in 
the  Pagan  inscriptions  are  still  more 
striking  in  those  of  the  Christians  : 
they  show  the  rapid  conruption  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  sometimes  mark  the 
periods  when  matters  of  faith  were  intro- 
duced. The  inscriptions  are  frequently 
very  touching  :  the  influence  of  a  purer 
creed  is  apparent  in  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  state  beyond  the  grave,  which 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
hopeless  grief  expressed  in  the  Roman 
monuments.  The  representations  which 
accompany  the  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally symbolical :  the  most  frequent  are 
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and  tortpiieiy  alio  found  at  Oftia,  and 

placed  on  a  republican  ■arcophagui^ 
with  bai-reliefs  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
and  their  son,  bearing  the  name  of 
PubliusEliusVerus.  Compartmeni  II, 
•^14.  Euterpe,  found  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Quirinid.  17.  Silenus.  19.  Paris. 
CompartvMHt  III.— 23.  The  Calydo- 
nian  boar»hunt.  26.  Septimius  Se* 
verus.  30.  Antoninus  Pius.  33.  The 
young  Marcus  Aurelius.  42,  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  49*  Agrippa.  Com- 
parttnent  IV.—- 62.  A  wrestler  resting, 
called  the  Mareellus.  64.  Trajan :  the 
bust  of  alabaster,  and  the  head  of  black 
basalt.  65.  Augustus,  also  of  black 
basalt  CompartmeniY, — 70.  A  Bac- 
chic priest.  74.  Pluto  and  Cerberus, 
a  fine  sitting  statue,  found  in  the  Villa 
Negroni.  81.  Ceres.  64.  A  satyr 
playing  on  the  flute,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa.  107.  Julius  CsBsar.  113.  Mi- 
culapius.  Compartment  VI. — 120.  A 
vestal,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  121.  A 
sitting  female  figure,  supposed  to  be 
Clio.  122*  Diana,  of  Greek  work- 
manship. Compartment  VII. — 130.  A 
bas-relief  of  considerable  interest,  illus- 
trating some  religious  mystery,  con< 
nected  probably  with  the  worship  of  the 
sun ;  the  style  indicates  the  decline  of 
art.  132.  Rome  (?).  135.  Julius  Cssar 
veiled  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  144, 
A  bearded  Bacchus,  formerly  mistaken 
for  Plato.  148.  The  swan's  nest,  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  filial  love,  a 
rare  example.  157.  Flavia,  wife  of 
Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Titus.  159. 
Domitia.  163.  A  female  bust,  a  por- 
trait, as  Venus.  165.  The  young  Nero, 
greatly  repaired.  171.  Silenus  thrown 
from  the  ass,  a  bas-relief.  Compart- 
mmt  VIII.— .176.  Niobe,  a  mutilated 
but  remarkable  figure,  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa.  181.  Diana  triformis. 
182.  A  square  altar,  with  interesting 
bas-reliefs,  representing  Venus  and 
Cupids,  with  bacchantes,  at  the  Diony- 
siac  festivals.  Compartment  IX. — 197. 
Colossal  bust  of  Minerva,  in  Greek 
marble,  found  at  Tor  Patemo,  the  site 
of  ancient  Laurentum.  198.  Cippus 
of  large  size,  with  fine  mythological 
reliefs,  found  in  the  Villa  Giustiniani, 


and  pmeatfd  by  Canova.  219.  Uia. 
221.Antfl(ua,wifeofDrus]tf(f).  230. 
Large  cippus  of  Lucia  Teksina,  richly 
ornamented  with  sphyraces,  faras'  beada^ 
&c.,  and  a  bas-relief,  containing  an 
allegorical  allusion  to  the  death  of 
Telesina  and  her  child.  232.  S<upio 
Afrioanus :  the  bust  of  white  marble, 
and  the  head  of  uero  antico.  Compart' 
meat  X.^241.  A  sitting  statue  of  Ly- 
sias  the  philosopher.  244.  A  fine 
bearded  mask  of  Ocean,  apparently 
belonging  to  some  fountain.  245.  Po- 
lyhymnia* Compartment  XI. —  254« 
Niobe.  255.  Jupter  Serapis.  264, 
Torso  of  a  boy.  284.  A  boy  with  a 
bird  in  his  hand  and  a  birdVnest  in 
his  apron,  very  graceful.  287.  The 
sleeping  fisher-boy.  Compartment  XII. 
— 294.  Colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  re- 
stored in  the  arm  and  left  leg  by  Alessan- 
dro  d'Este,  from  the  designs  of  Canova. 
297.  A  wrestler  reposing,  found  near 
Porto  d'Anzo.  298.  A  fine  tozao  of 
Bacchus.  Compartment  Xlll, —  300. 
Fragment  of  a  shield,  with  fighting 
Amazons  in  relief.  308.  Cupid  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  309.  A  tigress,  very 
spirited.  315.  A  tiger,  in  Egytian  gra- 
nite. 329.  Fragment  of  a  baa-rdief 
representing  the  story  of  Diana  and 
ActBBon.  346.  A  shepherd  carrying  a 
lamb.  349.  Fragment  of  a  sitting 
muse  ;  Polyhymnia  (?).     350.  Clio, 

351 .  Melpomene.  Compartment  XIV. — 

352.  Venus  Anadyomene.  353.  Venus 
on  a  rock,  found  in  the  Quirinal  gar- 
dens. 354.  Another  Venus,  supposed 
to  be  coming  out  of  the  bath.  355-6, 
Two  very  beautiful  female  statues, 
evidently  portraits.  357.  A  captive 
king,  in  pavonazzetto,  from  the  Villa 
Negroni.  Compartment  XV — 360.  An 
alto-relievo,  with  three  finely-draped 
dancing  female  figures,  of  an  early  pe- 
riod of  ancient  art ;  found  near  the 
Lateran  Palace.  372  (a).  Sappho :  few 
of  the  numerous  busts  in  this  division 
have  been  identified.  392.  Hadriaa. 
Compartment  XVI.— 399.  Tiberius,  a 
coIosmJ  bust,  found  in  the  excavations 
at  Veil,  400.  A  sitting  statue  of  Ti- 
berius, in  the  toga,  with  a  crown  of 
oak  :   this  interesting  statue  was  also 
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'  found  ftt  Veil  in  1 81 1 .  401 .  Angoftnf , 
a  eolofnl  bead,  from  liie  tame  rite. 
QnnparftiuHt  XVII.  — 408.  A  h&M- 
relief  of  a  fbur^wheeled  chariot,  wi^ 
the  auriga,  and  a  male  and  female 
figure.  417.  Buti  i^  the  young  Auguthn 
in  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tiiul  bostB  known,  foond  at  Ostia  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry, 
by  Mr.  Fagan,  the  British  consul.  The 
most  eminent  modern  sculptors  dwell 
with  admimtion  on  its  ezquirite  beauty. 
The  discovery  of  this  bust  by  an  Eng- 
lishman is  not  the  only  circumstance 
which  makes  it  interesting  to  our  coun- 
trymen. Another  bust  of  the  emperor 
in  his  boyish  days  was  discorered  a 
few  years  ago  at  Albano,  and  is  now 
in  England,  baring  been  fortunately 
secured  by  Lord  Western  for  his  inte- 
resting collection  at  Felix  Hall.  The 
bust  now  before  us  represents  Augus- 
tus at  the  age  of  about  sixteen ;  Lord 
Western's  bust  represents  him  about 
twelve.  It  is  quite  equal  to  the  Vatican 
bust  in  expression  and  beauty,  and  as 
like  as  it  is  posrible  for  a  youthful  per- 
sonage at  aiflerent  ages  to  be  made* 
The  celebrated  statue  in  the  Florence 
Grallery  represents  Augustus  at  the 
age  of  about  forty ;  so  tiiat  there  are 
three  undoubted  likenesses  of  Augustus, 
all  of  antique  workmanship,  to  which 
the  student  of  ancient  art  and  history 
may  refer  for  the  true  features  cX  the 
great  emperor  at  three  distinct  periods 
of  his  life.  421.  Demosthenes.  433. 
Cicero.  437.  Septimius  Severus.  441. 
Alcibiades.  Compartment  XVIII. — 
451.  A  nymph.  452.  Venus.  453. 
Meleager  restored  as  an  emperor,  hold- 
iiig  a  globe  and  a  Victory.  454.  ^scu« 
lapius.  Compartment  XIX, — Fragment, 
with  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
public  games,  and  genii.  461.  A 
stork.  463.  A  wild  boar  in  nero  an- 
tico.  464..  A  Mitliratic  sacrifice.  465. 
A  swan,  cleverly  restored  by  Franzoni. ' 
466.  A  phcenix.  473.  Antonia,  wife  of  i 
Drusus.  (hmpartment  XX.— 493.  The 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles  in  the  act  of  bend- 
ing his  bow,  highly  interesting  from  the ' 
description  of  Philostratus.  494.  The 
celebrated  sitting  statue  of  Tiberius,' 


found  atPipemo :  it  was  purchased  for 
this  gallery  at  the  cost  of  12,000  scudi, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sta- 
tues of  tiie  kind  in  existence.  495. 
Another  repetition  of  the  Cupid  of 
PraxiteUt,  but  inferior  to  the  one  just 
noticed.  Five  of  these  are  known :  the 
two  now  mentioned,  one  in  the  Capitol, 
one  in  London,  and  one  in  Paris. 
498.  A  female  statue  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa,  restored  as  Clotho.  Com- 
partment XXI. — 505.  Antoninus  Pius 
with  the  civic  crown.  509.  Ariadne. 
510  (a).  Cato.  511.  Juno,  recently 
found  near  St.  John  Lateran.  51 1  (a). 
Marius.  612.  Venus,  in  Greek  marble, 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
531  (a).  Phocion  (?).  533.  A  female 
figure  as  Proserpine,  with  a  ftmeral 
chaplet  and  a  lamb:  an  interesting 
fragment,  but  of  inferior  art.  534. 
Juno,  found  at  Ostia.  535  (a).  Clau- 
dius. 0>}n/Nir/xn«n/ XXII.— 544.  Sile- 
nus  with  a  tiger,  a  very  beautiful  piece 
of  sculpture,  foimd  at  L' Ariccia.  5 16. 
Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  as  Venus,  well 
known  by  the  description  of  Visconti. 
547.  Isis,  a  colossal  bust  in  Pentelic 
marble.  On  the  cippui  below,  a  poet 
surrounded  by  various  muses,  ana  an 
inscription  in  Greek  hexameters.  Com- 
jtNir/menf  XXIII.— 550.  Fragment,  with 
a  shield  of  Medusa,  and  a  chace  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
games  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense 
(p.  297).  551.  Antoninus  Pius.  555. 
Pompey.  556.  The  young  Lucius 
Verus.  560.  Trajan.  561.  The  fa- 
ther of  Trajan  (?).  566.  Fragment,  re- 
presenting the  interior  of  a  temple, 
with  females  engaged  in  sacrifice,  and 
a  richly-worked  frieze  with  sacrificial 
instruments,  referring  probably  to  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  567.  Allegorical 
figure  of  some  eastern  divinity,  resem- 
bHng  the  monkish  representations  of 
Satan  in  the  middle  ages;  found  at 
Ostia.  568.  Ba^-relief  of  a  Mithratic 
sacrifice,  from  Ostia.  574.  Hadrian. 
587.  Ceres.  The  cippus  underneath 
bears  the  name  of  Carpus  Pallentianus, 
prefect  of  the  public  stores:  on  one 
side  he  is  represented  on  his  voyage  to 
fetch  grain  from  Eg^pt^  indicated  ' 
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the  obelifk ;  cm ih0&&mCen§  b  leucli- 
iug  for  Proterpine.  This  interesting 
fngnoent  was  presented  by  Canova. 
589.  Mercury,  a  very  graceful  statue, 
found  near  the  Monte  di  PietiL  591. 
Claudius.  Comparimtnt  XXV.<-598. 
Cameades.  600.  Augustus.  606(a). 
Neptune.  621.  Typhon.  625.  Anti- 
nous  (?).  626.  Ennius.  Compartment 
XXVI.— 636.  Ceres,  with  the  head  of 
the  younger  Faustina.  It  stands  on  a 
square  altar  with  interesting  reliefs  of 
different  divinities,  two  on  each  side :  1 . 
Apollo  andDiana;  2  MarsandMercury ; 
3.  Fortune  and  Hope ;  4.  Hercules  and 
Sylvanus.  639.  Flora  (?).  Compartment 
XXVIL— 641.  Juno  Pronuba  persuad- 
ing Thetis  to  marry  Peleus,  a  bas-relief 
of  great  interest  to  tnythologists  as  one  of 
the  rarest  representations  of  Juno  in  this 
character.  642>  3.  Fragments  of  bas- 
reliefs  relating  to  Bacchus,  finely  worked 
in  Pentelic  marble,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa.  644.  Relief  representing  the 
dances  at  the  Dionysiac  mysteries,  a 
beautiful  fragment,  found  in  the  Villa 
Palombara  on  the  Esquiline.  651.  The 
boy  with  the  goose,  found  at  Ostia. 
653  (a).  Antonia.  655.  The  genius  of 
Death.  668.  Jupiter  Serapis.  Com- 
partmetit  XXVIII.— 683.  Hygeia.  684. 
^sculapius,  a  fine  statue,  found  at 
Ostia.  686.  The  Vestal  Tutia,  who 
proved  her  chastity  by  carrying  water 
in  a  sieve  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Temple 
of  Vesta.  Compartment  XXIX. — 693. 
The  young  Hercules.  698.  Cicero,  an 
interesting  bust,  found  near  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella.  700.  A  colossal  bust 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  found  at  Ostia. 
709.  A  bas-relief,  beautifully  worked, 
with  Bacchus  ridhig  on  the  tiger,  and 
Silenus  on  the  ass.  713.  Melpomene. 
Compartment  XXX. — A  colossal  re- 
cumbent statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa,  formerly  in  the  Villa 
d'Este. 

Nuovo  Braccio,  the  hall  of  the  Museo 
Chiaramonti,  built  by  Pius  VII.  in 
1817,  from  the  designs  of  the  German 
architect  Raphael  Stem.  It  is  a  noble 
hall,  nearly  230  feet  in  length,  and  well 
lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  supported 
by  twelve  fine  columns  with  Corinthian 


capitals.  Two  of  these,' of  giallb  an- 
tioo,  wcfe  taken  from  the  tomb  of  Csecilia 
Metella.  The  floor  is  paved  with  beau- 
tiful marbles  and  ancient  mosaics  care- 
fully restored.  There  are  forty-three 
statues  and  seventy-two  busts  in  Hie 
collection :  the  statues  are  mostly 
placed  in  niches;  the  busts  stand  on 
columns  of  red  Oriental  granite.  The 
frieze  is  composed  of  bas-reliefs,  arranged 
and  chiefly  composed  by  Laboureur,  the 
late  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  Nearly  all  the  busts  came  from 
the  Ruspoli  c^lection,  but  few  of  their 
subjects  nave  been  identified.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  remarkable  objects : 
— 5.  A  Canephora,  or  Caryatid,  of  fine 
Greek  workmanship,  restored  by  Tbor- 
waldsen.  8.  Statue  of  Commodus  (?), 
in  Pentelic  marble.  9.  Colossal  head 
of  a  Dacian,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
1 1 .  Silenus  nursing  the  infant  Bacchus, 
from  the  Ruspoli  collection.  14.  Statue 
of  Antinous  as  Vertumnus  :  the  head  is 
modem.  17.  Statue  of  ^sculapius. 
18.  Colossal  bust  of  Claudius,  found 
at  Pipemo ;  part  of  a  statue,  of  which 
some  other  fragments  are  preserved  in 
the  Galleria  Lapidaria.  20.  Statue  of 
Nerva  wearing  the  toga.  23.  Statue  of 
Minerva  Pudicitia,  found  at  Velletri. 
26.  Statue  of  Titus,  found  in  1828  near 
the  Lateran,  with  those  of  his  daughter 
Julia  (Nos.  66  and  1 1 1),  restored  by  Cav. 
d'Este.  27.  Colossal  mask  of  Medusa, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Ve- 
nus and  Rome.  28.  Statue  of  Silenus,  in 
Parian  marble.  31.  A  priestess  of  Isis, 
in  Greek  marble.  32^  33.  Two  Fauns 
seated,  found  in  the  villa  of  Quintilius 
at  Tivoli.  37.  Statue  of  Diana,  in  Pen- 
telic marble.  38.  Statue  of  Ganymede, 
found  in  the  ruins  of  some  baths  at 
Ostia :  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  against 
which  he  rests  is  engraved  the  name  of 
Phaedimus.  39.  A  large  vase  in  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  exquisitely  worked, 
found  in  fragments  on  the  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  near  the  church  of  S.  Andrea. 
The  mosaic  on  which  it  stands,  repre- 
senting bacchanalian  symbols,  ara- 
besques, &c.,  was  found  at  Tor  Mar- 
aucio,  beyond  the  gate  of  San  Sebas- 
tiano.    40.  Another  colossal  mask  of 
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Medusa,  found  with  No.  27  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome.  Th^e  are  two  other  masks  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  hall,  copied  from 
these  in  stucco,  and  of  couxse  modern. 
41.  A  small  statue  of  a  Faun  playing 
on  ihe  flute,  found  in  the  ruuis  of  the 
villa  of  XjUcuUus,  near  the  Lago  Circeii. 
44.  Statue  of  the  wounded  Amazon. 
48.  Bust  of  Trajan.  50.  Statue  of 
Diana  in  the  act  of  contemplating  £n> 
dymion,  found  ahout  two  miles  heyond 
the  Porta  Cavalleggieri.  53.  Statue  of 
Kuripides,  from  the  Giustiniani  Palace. 
56.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  found 
with  No.  26.  59.  Statue  of  Fortune, 
in  Greek  marble,  with  the  cornucopia. 
62.  Statue  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  collection,  well 
known  by  the  numerous  small  copies  in 
Neapolitan  terra*cotta.  It  was  found 
in  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  at  Frascati, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Camuccini.  The  subject  of  the  bas- 
relief  near  this,  representing  Ulysses 
slaying  the  suitors,  is  taken  from  Flax- 
man's  illustrations  of  the  Odyssey.  68. 
The  young  Marcus  Aurelius.  69.  The 
£mperor  Gordian  (?).  70.  The  young 
Caracalla,  from  the  Ruspoli  collection. 
71.  Statue  of  the  fighting  Amazon,  from 
the  collection  of  Camuccini.  72.  Bust 
of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  king  of  Mauri- 
tania,  and  the  grandson  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  76.  Alexander  Severus. 
77.  Statue  of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder 
Drusus,  and  mother  of  Germanicus, 
Claudius,  and  Livia ;  a  very  interesting 
statue,  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of 
the  drapery:  the  right  arm  and  hand 
are  covered,  but  the  left,  which  holds 
up  the  robes,  has  a  ring  on  the  ring- 
finger.  It  was  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Tusculum,  above  Frascati.  80.  Sta- 
tue of  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan  (?).  81. 
Bust  of  Hadrian.  83.  Statue  of  Diana, 
greatly  restored,  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli.  86.  Statue  of  Fortune, 
wearing  a  diadem,  and  a  veil  hanging 
over  the  back  part  of  the  head  to  indi- 
cate her  mysterious  origin ;  she  holds 
the  rudder  and  the  horn  of  plenty  :  a 
very  valuable  and  beautiful  statue, 
finely  preserved ;  it  was  found  at  Ostia. 


87.  Bust  bearing  the  name  of  Sallntf^, 
very  doubtful.  88.  Bust  of  Lucius 
Antonius,  brother  of  the  triumvir.  9U 
Bust  of  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan*  92. 
Venus  Anadyomeue,  in  Greek  marble. 
The  mosaic  pavement  in  the  centre  of 
the  hemicycle  is  an  interesting  specimen, 
well  known  by  the  learned  illustrations 
of  the  Visconti.  It  represents  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  with  arabesques  and  allegori- 
cal allusions  to  the  powers  of  natura 
It  was  found  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  among 
the  Sabine  hills.  95.  Apollo  with  the 
lyre,  in  Greek  marble ;  the  right  arm 
is  restored.  96  (a).  Bust  of  Marc  An- 
tony, found  with  that  of  I^pidus  (No. 
106)  at  Tor  Sapienza,  beyond  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  97,  99,  101, 103, 105.  The 
five  athletes,  placed  in  the  niches  of  the 
hemicycle;  the  third  was  found  with 
the  graceful  Faun  (No.  41)  near  the 
Logo  Circeii ;  the  other  four  are  from 
the  villa  of  Quintilius  at  Tivoli.  Above, 
in  the  middle  of  the  hemicycle,  is  a 
bust  of  Pius  VII.,  the  most  excellent  of 
pontifis  and  the  patriotic  founder  of  this 
gallery,  by  Canova.  102.  Bust  of 
Augustus  CsBsar.  102  (a).  Commo- 
dus.  106.  Lepidus,  found  with  No.  96. 
107.  A  small  statue  of  Minerva  armed, 
in  Greek  marble.  108.  A  small  statue 
of  Diana,  in  Greek  marble.  109.  The 
colossal  group  of  the  Nile,  found  near 
the  church  of  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco, 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  who  placed  it  in 
the  Belvedere.  The  Nile  is  one  of  the 
grandest  figures  in  the  Vatican;  the 
sixteen  children  who  play  around  him 
are  allegorical  allusions  to  the  sixteen 
cubits  at  which  the  rise  of  the  river 
begins  to  irrigate  the  land :  nearly  all 
these  children  are  modern.  On  the 
base  are  various  symbolical  representa^ 
tiotis  of  the  river,  the  Nile  boats,  the 
ibis,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  alliga- 
tor. 111.  Statue  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Titus,  found  with  the  statue  of  Titus 
(No.  26)  near  the  Lateran ;  restored  by 
Cav.  d'Este.  112.  Statue  of  Juno  Re- 
gina.  1 14.  Minerva  Medica,  the  finest 
draped  statue  in  Rome,  found  on  the 
Esquiline  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
the  same  name.     No  description  can  '" 
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justice  to  thia  noble  statue ;  the  greatest 
modern  8culpt<«8  have  regarded  it  With 
admiration  :  it  is  of  Parian  marble,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  Giustiniani  collec- 
tion. 117.  Statue  of  Claudius  in  the 
toga,  from  the  Ruspoli  gallery.  120. 
The  Faun  of  Praxiteieg,  in  Greek  mar- 
ble, highly  interesting  from  the  descrip- 
ti(ins  of  Philostratus.  There  are  two  of 
these  repetitions  in  the  Vatican,  and 
one  in  the  Capit(d}  the  latter  is  the 
finest.  121.  Bust  of  Commodus,  one 
of  Uie  finest  known;  found  at  Ostia. 
123.  Heroic  statue  of  Lucius  Verus, 
restored  by  Pacetti.  127.  Colossal  head 
of  a  Daciau  slave,  belonging  probably 
to  a  full-length  figure  in  the  Forum  of 
Trajan.  129.  Statue  of  Domitian,  from 
the  Giustioiani  collection.  132.  Statue 
of  Mercury,  in  Pentelic  marble,  tlie 
finest  statue  of  Mercury  known.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  gardens  on  the 
Quirinal,  and  was  recognised  by  Ca- 
nova,  who  had  it  removed  to  the  Vati- 
can. The  head  was  found  in  the  G}li- 
seum  in  1803.  134.  Head  of  Vespasian, 
recently  adapted  to  a  bust  with  a  tnnic 
of  verde  aiitico.  135.  Hermes,  in  Pen- 
telic marble,  with  a  modern  head,  cele- 
brated for  the  inscription  in  Greek  hexa- 
meters at  the  base,  illustrated  by 
Winckelmann,  Visconti,  and  Nibby. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Villa  Negroni. 

Tor  de*  Fenti,  called  also  the  Hemi- 
cycle  of  the  Belvedere.  The  five  first 
rooms  contain  an  extensive  series  of 
busts,  mostly  of  unknown  persons,  and 
of  inferior  workmanship.  In  the  second 
room  are  three  which  bear  the  names  of 
Manilius  Hellas  (788),  Loicius  Mani- 
lius  Primus  (769),  and  Manilius  Faus* 
tus  (791);  they  were  found  in  a  tomb 
on  the  Appian  beyond  the  gate  of  San 
Sebastiano,  together  with  X\\sji  numbered 
790,  which  apiiears  to  belong  to  the 
same  family,  but  bears  no  name.  Be- 
yond  the  fiftii  room  is  the  semicircular 
|;allery  containingthe  Egyptian  Muteum, 
purchased  by  Pius  Vll.  ^m  Andrea 
Guidi.  Though  small  in  extent,  it 
contains  some  interesting  objects.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  ten  sitting 
etatues  of  Isis  (?),  as  large  as  life,  in 
black  basalt,  found  among  the  ruins  of 


Camac ;  a  mummy  in  a  richly  orna- 
mented case;  and  eight  cabinets  ci 
Egyptian  antiquities,  filled  with  idols, 
bronze  and  porcelain  vessels,  mummies 
of  animals,  &c.,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  particularise  in  detail.  Among  the 
other  objects  of  interest  are  Uie  Torso 
of  a  priest  in  white  sandstone,  of  the 
time  of  Psammeticus  I. ;  the  fa«ise  of  a 
statue  of  Sesostris  in  black  granite ;  a 
sarcophagus  in  basalt ;  and  a  sacrificial 
table  in  red  sandstone.  The  three  last 
chambers  are  called  the  Museo  Attico. 
They  contain  the  plaster  casts  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  the  recumbent  Ilyssus, 
and  other  well-known  statues  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  were  presented 
by  George  IV.  to  Pius  \ll.  The  last 
chamber  formerly  contained  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  George  IV.  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence :  it  had  little  har- 
mony with  the  masterpieces  of  the  gal- 
lery, and  has  been  judiciously  removed 
to  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace. 
Mu»eo  Pio  -  Ciementino,  so  called 
from  the  popes  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius 
VI.,  from  whom  it  received  its  most 
important  accessions  and  its  greatest 
splendour.  It  contains  the  collections 
made  by  Julius  11.,  Leo  X.,  Clement 
VII.,  and  Paul  Hi.,  and  is  without  ex- 
ception the  most  magnificent  museum 
of  antique  sculpture  in  the  world. 
Pius  VI.  contributed  more  munificently 
to  its  completion  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  there  is  hardly  a  comer  of 
the  museum  in  which  some  object  does 
not  bear  the  inscription,  Munificentia 
Pii  Sexti»  The  frequent  recurroice  of 
this  record  has  been  ridiculed  by  Pas- 
quin;  but  the  best  apology  for  the  pope 
is  the  simple  fact  that  he  enriched  the 
museum  with  more  than  2000  statues, 
and  built  from  their  foundations  the 
Hall  of  Animals,  the  Gallery  of  the 
Muses,  the  Circular  Hall,  the  Hall  of  the 
Greek.  Cross,  the  Hall  of  the  Biga,  the 
Grand  Staircase,  and  other  portions  of 
the  building,  which  have  justly  been 
classed  among  the  most  splendid  works 
of  papal  times.  [It  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  that  the  immbers  on  the  dif- 
ferent objects  have  been  frequently 
changed,  and  that  many  of  them  do 
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not  bocur  in  r^ular  sequence.  The 
principal  objects,  however,  which  we 
shall  notice  are  so  conspicuous,  that 
the  stranger  will  have  no  di£Bculty  iu 
recognising  them  at  once  independently 
of  the  numbers.]  Entrance. — I.  Square 
vestibule,  adonied  with  arabesques  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  1.  The  Tbrso 
Belvedere,  sculptured  by  ApuUonius, 
sou  of  Nestor  of  Athens,  as  we  learn  by 
a  Greek  inscription  on  the  base,  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  This  noble 
fragment  has  commanded  the  admira- 
tion of  the  first  sculptors  of  modem 
times.  Michael  Angeto  declared  that 
he  was  its  pupil,  and  was  indebted  tu  it 
for  his  power  in  representing  the  human 
form  ;  and  Winckelmann  considered 
that  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  sublime 
than  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  It  is  gene- 
jally  supposed  to  re[»esent  Hercules  in 
a  state  of  repose  after  labour.  Winck- 
elnuuin  thought  that  it  had  the  lefb  arm 
over  the  head,  but  Yisconti  contends 
ihat  it  formed  part  of  a  group,  and  that 
the  arm  surrounded  some  other  figure. 
Jlaxman  adopted  this  idea,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  one  of  his  finest  composi- 
tions. 3.  Sarcophagus  0/  Scipio, — Few 
objects  in  the  museum  have  been  made 
so  well  known  by  models  and  engrav- 
ings as  this  celebrated  monument  of 
republican  Rome.  It  is  of  the  coarse 
peperino  of  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  Doric 
style,  ornamented  with  a  frieze  of  roses 
and  triglyphs.  The  inscription  bears 
the  name  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio 
JBarbatus,  great  grandfather  of  Scipio 
AfricanuS)  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  was  consul  b.c.  297.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  Latin  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  preserved  to  ns, 
and  is  often  so  incorrectly  given  on  the 
models,  that  the  following  copy  will 
doubtless  be  acceptable : — cornelivs  . 

LVCIVS  .  SCIPIO  .  BABBATVS.  GNAIVOD. 
PATBE  .  PROGNATVS  .  FOBTI8  .  VIR  .  SA- 
PIENSQVE  .  QVOIVS  .  FORMA  .  VIRTVTEI . 
'  PARISYUA  .  PVIT  .  Q0N80L  .  CENSOR  . 
AIDIUS  .  QVEI  .  PVIT  .  APVD  .  VOS  . 
TAVRASIA  .  CISAVNA  ,  SAMNIO  .  CEPIT  . 
SVBIGIT  .  OMNE  .  LOVCANA  .  OPSIDESQV. 

ABDOvciT.  When  tlie  sarcophagus  was 
first  opened  in  1761,  upwards  of  2000 


years  after  the  death  of  Scipio  Barbae 
tus,  the  skeleton  was  found  entire,  with 
a  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers.  The 
bones  were  carefully  collected  by  the 
Senator  Angelo  Quirini,  who  removed 
tbem  to  Padua.  The  ring  found  its  way 
to  England,  in  the  valuable  collection 
of  the  Earl  of  Beverley.  The  history  of 
this  interesting  relic  is  given  by  the 
learned  antiquary  Dutens,  in  his  '  Re- 
cherches  suri*  Usage  des  Vo&tes.'  He 
had  left  England  in  1768  on  his  travels 
with  Lord  Algernon  Percy,  and  was  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  He 
says,  "  Le  squelette  4toit  tres  entier.  il 
avoit  au  doigt  une  bague,  que  le  Pape 
Pius  VI.  me  fit  Thonneur  de  me  donner, 
et  que  j'ai  plac^  dans  le  beau  recueil 
des  antiques  de  Lord  Beverley.''  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
interesting  relic,  and  the  reader  will  be 
gratified  to  know  that  it  is  still  preserved 
among  the  other  treasures  of  Lord  Be- 
verley's collection.  The  sepulchre  of 
the  Scipio  family,  on  the  Appian,  is 
noticed  at  length  in  the  description  of 
the  Tombs  (p.  317).  The  bust  of  pepe- 
rino crowned  with  laurel,  above  the 
sarcophagus,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Ennius.  On  the  wall  are  the  original 
inscriptions  fomid  in  the  recesses  of  the 
tomb.  II.  Round  vestibule. — 1-5.  Frag- 
ments of  statues :  those  which  are  clothed 
are  remarkable  for  the  fine  arrangement 
of  the  drapery.  6.  Bas-relief  of  Pluto 
and  Proserpine.  8.  On  the  balcony  an 
antique  dial  with  twelve  sides,  each  con- 
taining the  name  of  a  wind  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  view  from  this  balcony 
is  so  beautiful  that  it  gave  the  name  of 
Belvedere  to  this  portion  of  the  palace. 
III.  Chamber  of  Meleager.-^l.  Statue 
of  Meleager  with  the  boar's  head  and 
the  dog,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  in 
a  perfect  state,  with  the  exception  of 
the  left  hand,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  held  a  spear.  On  tihe  walls  are 
some  bas-reliefs  representing  iEneas  and 
Dido,  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  a  Ro- 
man galley,  and  a  colossal  head  of 
Trajan. 

CortUe  di  Belvedere^  built  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante.  This  court  is 
an  octagonal  space,  surrounded  by  an 
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open  portico,  with  four  vmall  cabinets 
in  the  circumference,  which  contain 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  of 
ancient  art.  The  portico  contains  nu- 
merous statues,  bas-reliefs,  sarcophagi, 
and  baths,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  as  we  pass  on,  alteniately  with 
the  cabinets.  Beginning  on  the  right 
hand,  the  following  are  the  most  inte- 
resting objects : 

Portico,  Compartment  I. — 37.  A  large 
oval  sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of 
fauns  and  bacchantes,  found  in  1777 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  the  sacristy 
of  St  Peter's :  it  contained  two  skele- 
tons. 39.  Sarcophagus  with  a  Greek 
and  Latin  inscription  to  Sextus  Varius 
M arcellus,  father  of  the  Emperor  Heli- 
ogabalus.  45,  46.  Two  fine  baths  with 
lions'  beads,  one  in  black,  the  other  in 
green  bas.ilt,  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla. 

First  Cabinet. — The  Perseus  and  the 
two  boxers  Creugas  and  Damoxenus, 
by  Canova.  These  celebrated  figures 
were  brought  here  while  the  ancient 
statues  were  at  Paris ;  the  Perseus  was 
placed  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Apollo, 
and  obtained  the  name  of  the  Consola- 
trice.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Apollo 
and  the  Laocoon,  the  Perseus  and  the 
boxers  were  ordered  to  remain  here,  in 
opposition,  it  is  said,  to  the  wishes  of 
Canova,  who  felt  that  they  must  chal- 
lenge comparison  when  standing  by  the 
side  of  those  masterpieces  of  ancient  art. 
50.  Minerva.     51.  Mercury. 

Portico,  Compartment  II. — A  sarco- 
phagus with  a  fine  bas-relief  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  found  at  Orta.  46.  Statue 
of  a  Roman  matron,  supposed  to  be  Sal- 
lustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexan- 
der Severus,  as  Venus  attended  by  Cupid. 
47.  Large  sarcophagus  of  the  lower  em  - 
pire,  with  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
battles  of  the  Amazons,  with  the  con- 
test of  Achilles  and  Pentesilea,  interest- 
ing as  showing  that  the  received  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Amazon  must  have 
been  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

Second  Cabinet. — The  Belvedere  An- 
tinous,  considered  by  Visconti  to  be 
Mercury,  found  near  S.  Marti  no  ai 
Monti,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IIL 


The  loss  of  the  right  arm  and  left 
hand  seriously  interferes  with  the  sym- 
metry of  the  figure,  and  the  foot  on 
which  it  rests  is  so  badly  restored  that 
it  produces  an  appearance  of  deformity. 
The  proportions  of  this  beautiful  statue 
have  received  unqualified  praise:  its 
high  finish  is  combined  with  elegance 
of  form  and  with  all  the  gracefulness  of 
youth.  Domenichino  made  it  his  con- 
stant study,  and  declared  that  be  was 
indebted  to  it  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
beautiful.  Its  anatomy  is  pronounced 
by  John  Bell,  the  first  critic  on  this 
point,  to  be  faultless  in  every  respect : 
he  dwells  with  enthusiasm  on  its  just 
proportions,  the  balance  and  living  pos- 
ture of  the  figure,  the  exquisite  forma- 
tion of  the  legs  and  ancles,  and  its 
entire  freedom  from  insipid  flatness  of 
feature  and  from  strained  anatomy.  57. 
A  bas-relief  of  the  battle  of  the  Ama- 
zons, with  another  representation  of 
Achilles  and  Pentesilea.  58.  An  Isiac 
festival  and  procession  going  to  sa- 
crifice. 

Portico,  Compartment  III. — A  sar- 
cophagus,  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ne- 
reids bearing  the  arms  of  Achilles 
another  with  reliefs  of  the  four  seasons 
another  with  the  battle  of  tlie  Amazons ; 
a  fourth  with  bacchanalian  figures. 
Two  fine  baths  of  red  granite.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  Hall  of  Animals  are 
two  shepherd's  dogs  (68,  69). 

Third  Cabinet,  —  The  Laocoon, 
found  in  the  Vigua  de*  Fredis,  between 
the  Sette  Sale  and  the  basilica  of  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  in  1506,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  who  rewarded 
the  discoverer,  Felice  de'  Fredis,  by 
bestowing  on  him  half  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  gabella  of  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni  (p.  362).  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  attached  to  its 
discovery,  by  the  fact  that  the  tolb 
thus  appropriated  were  entirely  the 
property  of  the  basilica  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  and  that  Leo  X.  compromised 
the  matter  by  granting  to  the  family  of 
de'  Fredis  the  lucrative  office  of  Apo- 
stolic Secretary,  on  condition  that  the 
revenue  granted  by  his  enthusiastic 
predecessor  shoul^d  be  restored  to  the 
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cbusck.  Michael  Ange^o,  who  was  in 
Rome  at  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
called  it  the  wooder  of  art ;  and  a  cu- 
rious letter^  written  by  Cesare  Trivulzio 
to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  I,  1506, 
describing  the  excitement  produced  by 
the  event,  is  preserved  in  the  Lettere 
Fittoriche.  After  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group  described 
by  Pliny  in  the  following  interesting 
passage : — '<  The  fame  of  many  sculp- 
tors is  less  diffused,  because  the  num- 
ber employed  upon  great  works  pre- 
vented uieir  celebrity ;  for  there  is  no 
one  artist  to  raceive  the  honour  of  the 
work,  and  where  there  are  more  than 
one  tbey  cannot  all  obtain  an  equal 
fame.  Of  this  the  Laocoon  is  an  ex- 
ample, which  stands  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Titus,  a  work  whicb  may 
be  considered  superior  to  all  others 
both  in  painting  and  statuary.  The 
whole  group,  the  father,  the  boys,  and 
the  awful  folds  of  the  serpents,  were 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Age- 
sander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus, 
Rhodian  sculptors  of  the  highest  class.'' 
. — (Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  6.)  The  great  dif- 
ficulty in  this  passage  is  the  statement 
that  (Le  group  is  sculptured  out  of  a 
single  block;  Michael  Angelo  is  said 
to  have  denied  the  fact  on  its  first  dis- 
covery, and  subsequent  investigation 
has  ^illy  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment.  Three  separate  pieces 
can  be  clearly  made  out :  the  first  is 
the  son  on  the  left  hand,  the  second  is 
^he  upper  part  of  Laocoon  himself  down 
to  the  knees,  and  the  rest  of  the  group 
is  the  third.  Winckelmann  no  doubt 
suggested  the  true  mode  of  reconciling 
these  facts  with  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
by  adverting  to  the  probability  that 
the  joinings  were  imperceptible  in  his 
time ;  indeed  it  is  said  to  have  required 
the  practised  eye  of  a  sculptor  to  dis- 
cover them  in  the  time  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. The  right  arm  of  the  father,  and 
those  of  the  two  children,  are  restora- 
tions. In  Uie  opinion  of  Canova  the 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  is  not  in  its  ori- 
ginal position^  as  a  projection  on  the 


head  of  the  figuze  shows  that  the  hand, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  composition, 
rested  on  the  head.  At  present  dSe  an- 
gles formed  by  the  group  are  disagree- 
able to  the  eye,  and  detract  from  the 
effect  of  its  intense^  action.  Another 
knob  on  the  serpent  shows  that  the 
child  on  the  left  had  his  hand  in  a 
similar  position.  Vasari  telb  us  that 
Baccio  Bandinelli  made  an  arm  for  the 
Laocoon  in  wax  in  1525,  whicb  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  copy,  now  in  the  gaUery 
of  the  PalazEo  Vecchio  at  Florence. 
This  restoration,  which  was  not  adopted, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  present 
form,  for  the  group  is  represented  as 
we  now  see  it  in  Marliani's  engraving, 
published  in  1544.  Giovanangelo  Mou* 
torsoli  began  a  restoration  of  the  arm 
in  marble  by  order  of  Clement  VIZ., 
about  1532.  He  made  it  bend  back, 
so  as  to  come  over  the  head  of  the 
figure ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  completed,  as  Winckelmann  men- 
tions an  arm  of  this  kind  which  was 
lying  near  the  statue  in  his  time  in  an 
unfinished  state.  The  common  story, 
that  Michael  Angelo  began  the  restora- 
tion of  the  figure,  and  gave  up  the  task 
in  despair,  ^  because  he  found  he  could 
do  nothing  worthy  of  so  admirable  a 
piece,"  cannot,  we  believe,  be  traced 
further  than  *  Spence's  Anecdotes,'  and 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  attempt 
of  Montorsoli,  above  mentioned;  the 
similarity  of  the  Christian  names  of 
the  two  sculptors  may  have  aided  if 
it  did  not  cause  the  misapprehension. 
The  present  arm  is  of  terra-cotta,  and 
is  said  by  Winckelmann  to  be  the 
work  of  Bernini.  The  arms  of  the 
children  were  added  by  Agostino  Cor- 
nacchini  of  Pistoia,  who  merely  fol- 
lowed Bandinelli's  design  for  the  first 
restoration.  Scholars  have  often  de- 
sired to  connect  this  group  with  the 
fine  description  of  the  fate  of  Laocoon 
in  the  second  ^ueid ;  but  the  passage 
will  not  bear  the  application,  and  sS" 
fords  not  the  least  evidence  that  it  was 
suggested  by  the  sculpture.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  *  Childe  Harold,* 
which  has  invested  the^tatue  jwith  ad 
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ditioDAl  interest  for  the  English  tra- 
vsiUer  :— 

*•  Or,  turning  to  the  Vntican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain^ 
A  fether's  love  and  mortaVs  ngony 
With  an  immortal'a  (laUence  blending  ;•— 

vain 
Tlie  struggle  ;   vain,  against  the  coiling 

strain 
And  gripe,  and  dee)»ening  of  the  dragon's 

The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links.-^the  enormons  asfi 
£nfor«es  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on 
gasp.' 

The  bas-reliefs  in  this  chamber  repre- 
sent (79)  the  triumph  of  Bacchus  over 
the  Indians;  (80)  a  bacchanalian  pro- 
cession. The  statues  in  the  niches  are 
Polyhymnia,  and  a  nymph  with  a 
shell,  found  near  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine. 

Portico,  Compartment  IV.  —  Alto- 
relievo,  representing  Hercules  and  Te- 
lephus,  Bacchus  and  the  Satyr ;  a  sar- 
eophagus,  with  cupids  carrying  arms ; 
aaother,  with  tritons  and  nereids;  a 
bas-relief  on  the  wall,  representing 
Augustus  going  to  sacrifice  ;  another 
representing  Rome  accompanying  a 
victorious  emperor ;  and  two  large  baths 
of  granite. 

Fourth  Cabinet. — Tlie  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, found  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  at  Porto  d'Anzo, 
the  ancient  Antium.  If;  was  purchased 
by  Julius  II.  when  Cardinal  della  Ro- 
vere,  and  was  one  of  the  first  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture  placed  in  the  Bel- 
vedere, so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
point  from  which  the  Vatican  museum 
had  its  origin.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  in  the  baths  of  one  of  the  impe- 
rial villas  at  Antium,  which  was  a 
favourite  retreat  of  many  of  the  early 
emperors,  and  the  birthplace  Of  Cali 
gula  and  Nero.  Some  doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  character  in  whicli 
Apollo  is  represented.  Visconti  con- 
sidered it  the  statue  described  by  Pau- 
sanias,  and  dedicated  to  the  god  in  his 
medical  capacity  after  the  great  plague 
of  Athens.  Winckelmann,  whose  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject  almost  bordered 
on  the  extravagant,  was  of  opinion  that 


lie  has  just  slain  the  serpent  Python. 
The  left  hand  and  right  fore-arm  have 
been  badly  restored  by  Montorsoli. 
Both  ancles  and  the  right  leg  were 
broken  when  it  was  discovered ;  the 
original  fragments  were  fortunately  not 
lost,  but  they  have  been  joined  in  so 
careless  a  manner  as  to  impair  the  ac- 
tion of  the  figure  in  the  eye  of  a  sculp- 
tor or  anatomist.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  statue  is  of  Carrara 
(Luna)  marble;  the  opinion  of  Vis- 
conti that  the  marble  is  Greek,  though 
neither  from  Peutelicus  nor  Paros,  has 
found  few  supporters.  Canova  not 
only  rejected  this  idea,  but  considered 
that  the  statue  is  a  copy  from  a  work 
in  bronze;  and  that  the  peculiarities 
of  style  in  which  a  bronze  statue  dif- 
fers from  one  in  marble,,  are  distinctly 
traceable,  more  particularly  in  the 
drapery.  The  first  sculptors  of  our 
time  coincide  in  the  opinion  of  Ca- 
nova ;  some  have  even  fixed  the  age  of 
the  statue,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  The  Italian  writers  describe  if 
as  the  work  of  Agasias  of  Ephesus,  the 
sculptor  whose  name  occurs  on  the 
Fighting  Gladiator  in  the  Louvre, 
which  was  also  found  at  Antium ;  hot 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  support 
the  conjecture,  or  give  it  probability. 
Lord  Byron  has  thrown  the  influence 
of  his  genius  over  this  statue  in  one  of 
his  finest  descriptions : — 

"  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  ujierring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
Tlie  Sun  in  human  limbs  arrav'd,  andbrovr 
All  radiant  ftom  his  triumph  In  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  anov 

bright 
With  an  immortal's  vergeance ;  in.  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty  flash  their  fttll  lightnin<^  by. 

Developing  in  that  one  glaikce  the  Deity. 

But  in  his  delicate  form  -  a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose 

breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
Andmadden'd  in  that  vision — are  expressed 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless*d 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood, 
When  each  conception   was   a  heavenly 

guest— 
A  ray  of  immortality— and  stood 
Starlike,  around,  unul  they  gathered  to  a 
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Th«  bM-reli«6  in  this  cabinet  represent 
a  bout,  and  Pasipbae  with  the  buU. 
The  statues  iii  the  niches  aie  a  Minerva, 
and  a  Venus  Victrix. 

Portioo,  Compartment  V. — A  sarco- 
phagus wiUi  a  bas-relief  of  Ganymede ; 
ano&er  with  Bacchus  between  a  faun 
and  a  bacchante  ;  a  bath  of  green 
basalt,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Hail  of  Animab,  divided  by  the  ves- 
tibule into  two  parts,  and  paved  diiefly 
with  mosaics  found  at  Palestrina.  The 
sculptures  of  animals  in  this  hall  con> 
stitute  the  finest  collection  ever  formed, 
and  fully  confirm  the  statement  of 
Pliny  respecting  the  excellence  of  Gre 
ciau  sculptors  in  their  representations 
of  animals.  It  has  been  called  a  me- 
nagerie of  art.  The  animals,  of  course. 
wiU  be  recognised  at  once,  without  the 
necessity  of  a  particular  description. 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable 
objects.  Left  branch. — lutbe  niche,  a 
colossal  statue,  supposed  to  be  Tibe- 
rius. A  group  of  a  centaur  and  a  ne- 
reid.  Hercules  leading  away  Cerberus ; 
a  camel's  head ;  a  crocodile ;  a  sphyiix, 
ill  flowered  alabaster ;  a  sow  and  pigs, 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  history  of 
Alba  Longa ;  the  head  of  an  ass  crowned 
with  ivy  ;  a  group  of  Hercules  slaying 
Geryou,  and  carrying  off  his  oxen ;  a 
lion  tearing  a  horse.  Right  branch, — 
The  beautiful  greyhounds  making  love ; 
the  celebrated  group  of  Mithras  stab- 
bing the  bull,  with  the  dog,  the  serpent, 
and  the  eagle,  the  mystical  types  of 
the  Mithratic  worship.  The  stag  in 
flowered  alabaster ;  the  lion  in  yellow 
breccia,  with  the  teeth  and  tongue  of 
different  marble.  The  large  lion  in 
grey  marble  /bigio).  The  lion  with  a 
ball  under  his  paw.  Europa  and  the 
bull.  Hercules  and  the  Nemssan  lion. 
Group  of  Diomed  and  his  horses  slain 
by  Hercules.  Equestrian  statue  of  Corn- 
modus  throwing  a  javelin. 

Oalkry  of  Siatuet. — ^Oii  the  right 
bandy  an  armed  statue  of  Clodius 
Albinus.  The  celebrated  half-figure, 
called  the  Geniuo  of  the  Vatican^  \\i 
Parian  marble,  supposed  to  be  by 
Praxiteles  ;  it  was  once  winged.  A 
sitting  statne    of  F^is   holding   the 


apfde.  Hercules.  Minerva  with  the 
Qiive-brauch.  Caligula.  A  muse.  The 
Amason,  one  of  the  imest  statues  in 
this  collection,  but  probably  inferior  to 
the  Amason  in  the  Capitol.  A  sitting 
female  figure  as  Urania^  found  in  the 
villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli.  A  sitting 
figure  of  the  celebrated  comic  poet 
Posidippus,  a  Greek  statue  of  the  time 
of  Alexander,  found  near  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Pane  e  Pema.  Lrft 
suiff.*— A  corresponding  statue  of  Me- 
nander  found  at  the  same  place.  Sit- 
ting statue  of  Dido  (?)•  Neptune. 
Narcissus.  Bacchus  as  a  river  god. 
Diana  and  her  hound.  The  second  repe- 
tition of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  (p.  410% 
placed  immediately  opposite  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Vatican.  A  female  draped 
figure  (Pudicitia  9),  found  in  the  Villa 
Mattel.  The  celebrated  recumbent  sta- 
tue of  Ariadne  sleeping,  formerly  called 
Cleopatra,  solely  because  the  bracelet 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  serpent. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  gracefulness 
of  this  figure:  the  position  is  that  of 
{Hofound  sleep,  the  bending  limbs  are 
exquisitely  formed,  yet  managed  with 
a  modesty  of  expression  which  gives 
the  figure  a  higher  character  than  we 
find  in  any  other  statue  of  this  class. 
The  drapery  is  managed  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  draped  statues  in 
the  museum.  It  is  celebrated  by  Cas- 
tiglione,  under  the  name  of  the  Cleo* 
patra,  in  a  beautiful  Latin  poem  written 
in  honour  of  its  discovery.  The  cande- 
labra on  each  side  were  found  in  Ha- 
drian s  villa  at  Tivoli.  Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hall  of  Animals  is  the 
figure  of  a  bacchante. 

HaU  of  Bust*,  1st  Chamber.— 2. 
Alexander  Severus.  4.  Julius  Caesar. 
6.  Augustus.  10.  Marcus  Agrippa. 
20.  Marcus  Aurelius.  26.  Menelaus. 
42.  Cato  and  Portia  (?),  a  mere  name 
suppoited  by  no  authority.  2ud 
Chamber.— 48.  Lucius  Verus.  49.  Se- 
rapis,  in  black  basalt.  54.  Caracalla. 
56.  Augustus.  57.  Septimius  Severus. 
58.  Nero,  as  Apollo.  75.  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  Titus.  80.  Antinous.  83.  Ha- 
drian.    3rd  Chamber. — 106.  Colocs-^ 
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bust  of  Jupiter  lealed,  holding  the  light* 
iiing;oii  tiie  pedestal  a  bas-rdief  of 
SUenut  and  a  Faun.  Of  the  numeroua 
other  busts  in  these  chambers  there  are 
scarcely  any  which  have'  been  identified 
with  certainty.  On  the  balcony  out- 
side, seen  from  the  lower  room  of  this 
gallery,  are  several  statues ;  the  second 
from  the  window  is  a  repetition  of  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles  (p.  417). 

Cabinet  ttf  the  Maeka,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  fine  mosaic  pavement 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa.  7.  A  satyr 
in  rosso  antico,  from  the  same  spot. 
1^  The  apotheosis  of  Hadrian,  in  Greeic 
marble.  1 5, 18.  Frieze,  with  the  labours 
of  Hercules,  in  bas-relief.  19.  A  square 
vessel  in  rosso  antico.  20.  A  Sella  bal- 
nearia  of  the  same  material,  formerly 
in  the  Lateran  Palace.  In  the  niches, 
besides  the  satyr  already  mentioned,  are 
statues  of  Paris^  Minerva,  Ganymede, 
Adonis,  and  Venus  coming  out  of  the 
bath. 

HcM  oftheMuaee,  adorned  with  six- 
teen Corinthian  columns  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa.  Nearly  all  the  statues 
and  busts  were  found  together  in  the 
villa  of  Cassias  at  Tivoli.  The  mosaic 
pavement  contains  some  interesting 
fragments.  The  tiger  was  found  in  the 
March  of  Anoona,  the  head  of  Medusa 
near  the  arch  of  Galienus,  and  the 
theatrical  figures  near  the  site  of  ancient) 
Lorium.  The  Hermes  of  the  seven  wise 
men  have  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek 
characters ;  they  are  highly  interesting 
as  the  most  authentic  likenesses  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  Muses 
are  also  remarkable  as  fine  characteristic 
figures.  9.  Melpomene.  10.  Thalia. 
11.  Urania.  13.  Clio.  14.  Poly- 
hymnia. 15.  Erato.  16.  Calliope. 
17.  Apollo  Citharosdus.  18.  Terpsi- 
chore. 19.  Euterpe.  21.  Epicurus. 
22.  Zeno.  23.  ^schines,  very  rare. 
24.  Demosthenes.  25.  Antisthenes 
26.  Metrodorus.  27.  Alcibiades.  28. 
Epimenides.  29.  Socrates,  very  rare. 
30.  Themistocles,  31.  Zeno  of  Elea. 
34.  Aspasia,  unique.  36.  Pericles,  very 
fine  and  full  of  expression.  38.  Bias. 
39.  Lycurgus.  40.  Periander.  44 
Pittacus.    46.  Solon. 


Cireulmr  HeM,  built  by  Ptas  VX., 
from  the  designs  of  Miehaelangelo 
Simonetti.  In  the  centre  is  the  grand 
porphyry  basin,  42^  lieet  in  circomi^r* 
ence,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  it 
stands  on  the  celebrated  mosaic  pave- 
moit  found  at  Otricoli  in  1780,  repre- 
senting the  head  of  Medusa  aiid  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitbs. 
On  each  side  of  the  eirtrance  are  two 
large  female  beads,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa,  representing  Tragedy  and  Co- 
medy. In  the  circumference  are  statues 
and  colossal  busts  in  ibe  follow  iug 
order,  beginning  on  the  right  hand : — 
3.  Jupiter,  found  at  OtricoU.  4.  Faus- 
tina, wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  Ha- 
drian's villa.  5.  Hadrian,  found  in 
his  mausoleum,  a  work  •  of  the  very 
finest  sculpture,  perfectly  unbroken, 
interesting  as  a  work  of  art  and  as 
a  grand  intellectual  head.  6.  Anti- 
nous,  from  Hadrian's  villa.  7.  Ocean. 
8.  Serapis.  9.  Claudius,  with  a  civic 
crown.  10.  Julia  Pia.  11.  Plotina. 
12.  Helvius  Pertinax. 
carrying  the  young  Ajax. 
tus  in  sacrificial  robes. 
16.  Antoninus  Pius.  17. 
Juno,  from  the  Barberiui  Palace.  20. 
Juno  Sospita,  with  the  goatskin,  shield, 
and  sandals.  21.  Bacchus  and  a  satyr, 
with  a  tiger. 

Hall  of  the  Greek  Cross,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Simonetti,  a  noble  hall, 
with  one  of  the  finest  doorways  of  mo- 
dem times,  ornamented  by  two  colossal 
statues  in  the  Egyptian  style  in  red 
granite,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa ;  they 
ser\'e  as  Caryatides  to  the  massive  eu- 
tablature.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  ancient  mosaics,  with  arabesques  and 
a  head  of  Minerva,  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Cicero's  villa  at  Tusculum. 
The  principal  objects  in  this  hall  are 
the  two  immense  sarcophagi  of  por- 
phyry, the  largest  known,  and  probably 
the  largest  ever  constructed  in  that 
material.  One  of  these  is  the  Sarco' 
phagus  of  St,  Consfantia,  the  daughter 
of  Constantine,  found  in  the  tomb 
erected  to  her  by  the  emperor  near  the 
church  of  S.  Agnese  (p.  358).  It  is 
I  ornamented  with  bas-ieliefe  repreaent- 
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13.  Hercules 

14.  Augus- 

15.  Ceres. 
Nerva,     19. 
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remark  that  his  death  ii  placed  by  that 
historian  at  Tibur,  where  this  monja- 
ment  was  discorered  in  the  fifteenth 
centurj.  The  inscription  is  remarkable 
for  its  abbreFiatrons ;  the  principal  facte 
it  relates  are  the  death  of  Syphax  in 
captivity  at  Tibur  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,  and  the  erection  of  the  m(«iument 
by  P.  C.  Scipio.  An  exact  copy  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Burton's  Antiquities,, 
with  the  reading  cleverly  modernised. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
hall  of  the  Biga  is  a  very  interesting 
statue, — a  repetition  of  the  Fenut  of 
PraxiiekM,  in  Greek  marble.  That  this 
is  really  the  original  design  of  that  cele- 
brated statue  is  proved  by  two  coins  of 
Cnidos,  having  Cnidos  on  one  side  and 
Venus  on  the  other,  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  this  figure.  Nothing  can  be 
more  interesting  than  to  be  thus  in  pos- 
session of  the  design  of  these  great  works 
of  ancient  art.  The  statue  was  covere<l 
with  bronze  drapery  by  one  of  the  popes, 
from  a  fastidious  feeling  of  modesty^ 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  are  recum- 
bent statues  of  river  gods :  one,  in  white 
marble,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Ti* 
gris ;  the  other,  in  grey  marble,  is  called 
the  Nile. 

Hallofthe  Biga,  a  circular  chamber, 
so  called  from  the  ancient  white  mar- 
ble chariot  of  two  wheels  which  is  pre* 
served  there.  It  has  two  horses  yoked 
to  it,  and  seldom  fails  to  receive  the 
admiration  of  travellers  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately, it  derives  nearly  all  its  beauty 
from  the  art  of  the  restorers.  The  seat 
of  the  car,  and  the  body  of  one  of  the 
horses,  are  the  only  parts  which  are 
ancient ;  the  wheels,  the  second  horsey 
and  all  the  remaining  portions,  are  mo- 
dem additions.  In  the  niches  and  cir- 
cumference of  the  room  are  the  follow- 
ing* statues:  —  1.  Perseus.  2.  Sarda- 
napalus,  with  the  name  engraved  on 
the  mantle.  3.  Bacchus.  4.  Alcibiar 
des,  with  his  foot  resting  on  his  helmet. 
5.  Colossal  statue  of  a  priestess  veiled, 
in  Greek  marble,  from  the  Giustiniani 
PaJ^ce  at  Venice.  6.  Apollo,  with  his 
lyre.  8.  A  Discobolus,  found  by  our 
countryman,  Hamilton,  the  painter 
among  some  ruins  on  the  Appian.  9.  P 
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ing  a  vintage,  a  chrfstiaii  as  well  as  a 
bacchanalian  symbol.  Constantia  died 
A.D.  354,  and  although  the  style  of 
sculpture  indicates  that  decline  of  art 
which  is  evident  in  all  the  works 
exeeated  in  the  time  of  Constaatine, 
-mwaay  antiquaries  are  disposed  to  consi- 
der it  much  older  than  toe  fourth  cen- 
tury. Paul  II.  shortly  before  his  death 
had  begun  to-  remove  it  from  the  tomb 
to  serve  as  his  own  monument  in  the 
Irfiteran.  Sixtus  IV.,  his  successor, 
restored  it  to  its  original  position,  but  it 
was  ultimately  brought  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius  VI.  as  a  companion  to  the 
Sareophagtu  of  tkt  Emprett  Helena, 
This  interesting  sarcophagus  exhibits  a 
better  style  of  art  than  that  of  St.  Con> 
stantia;  it  is  covaed  with  alto-reliefs 
r^Mresenting  a  battle,  with  the  capture 
of  prisoners  and  portraits  of  Constan- 
tine  and  his  mother ;  the  cover  is  orna- 
mented with  figures  of  Victory  and  fes- 
toons. It  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 
our  countrywoman  St.  Helena,  now 
called  the  Torre  Pignattara,  beyond  the 
Porta  Maggiore,  and  was  removed  by 
Anastatius  IV.  to  the  Lateran,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  this  museum 
by  Pius  VI.  The  statues  in  this  hall 
were  chiefly  found  at  Otricoli:  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  sitting  figure 
of  a  Muse  holding  a  book  ;  Erato  with 
the  lyre,  a  female  statue  veiled ;  and  a 
youth  veiled  holding  a  patera.  Behind 
the  sarcophagus  of  St  Helena  is  a  curi- 
ous monument,  found  in  die  ruins  of  a 
villa  near  Tivoli,  bearing  the  name  of 
Syphax  king  of  Numidia,  who  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Scipio  Africanus  to 
grace  his  triumph.  Although  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  antiquity,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  regard  it  as  apocryphal.  Livy  refers 
to  the  statement  of  Polybius,  that  Sy- 
phax was  led  in  triumph,  and  contends 
that  he  died  previous  to  that  event  at 
Tibur ;  at  the  same  time  admitting  that 
Polybius  is  an  authority  by  no  means 
to  be  slighted.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Syphax  were  doubtful  in  the 
time  of  livy,  and  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  with  this  in- 
scription.   It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
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tue  of  8  warrior,  called  the  Pliocion. 
10.  A  repetition  of  the  Ditcobo&a  of 
Myron,  whose  name  it  bean;  found  near 
the  Trophies  of  Marius,  on  the  Bsqni- 
Bne.  in  1781.  Part  of  the  right  leg  is 
restored.  The  strigil,  or  scraper  used  in 
the  baths,  is  introduced  on  the  block 
which  supports  the  figure.  11.  A  cha- 
rioteer of  the  Circus.  13.  A  philo- 
sopher holding  a  scroll ;  the  body  is  of 
Greek,  the  head  of  Carrara  marble. 
13.  The  ApoUo  Saurocionos  of  Fraxi- 
tele»,  a  very  interesting  statue,  found  in 
the  Villa  Spada.  There  is  a  celebrated 
repetition  of  it  in  bronze  in  the  Villa 
Albani. 

Museo  Gregoriano^  one  of  the  most 
interesting  departments  of  the  museum, 
created  entirely  by  the  present  pope, 
who  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every 
student  of  £truscan  antiquities  for  the 
zeal  and  liberality  with  which  he  has 
preserved  these  valuable  objects  of 
Etruscan  art  among  the  accessible  trea- 
sures of  the  Vatican.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  regard  with  admiration  the 
taste  exhibited  in  the  formation  of  this 
museum,  in  the  centre  of  a  district 
which  derived  its  ancient  arts  and  civi- 
lization from  the  Etruscans.  Its  col- 
lections enable  us  to  trace  the  influence 
exercised  by  that  wonderful  people  on 
the  early  development  of  Rome,  and 
to  study  upon  one  spot  the  monuments 
which  serve  as  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  mythologies  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Many  of  these  objects  would 
have  been  dispersed,  perhaps  irreco- 
verably lost,  if  the  public  spirit  of 
Gregory  XVI.  had  not  secured  them 
for  the  Vatican.  This  amiable  pontifl' 
is  the  more  entitled  to  our  praise  when 
we  consider  the  limited  means  at  his 
command ;  and  we  believe  that  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  his  private  in- 
come has  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
this  object.  The  collection  bears  abund- 
ant evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  pope  has  pursued  his  favour- 
ite study ;  and  it  must  be  a  subject  for 
congratulation  that  his  idea  of  collect- 
ing into  one  museum  all  the  Etruscan 
antiquities  discovered  in  his  dominions, 
'  has  been  thus  far  realised.    The  objects 


have  bem  airanged  in  a  series  of  cham- 
bers^ under  the  direction  of  Gav.  Fabris, 
assisted  by  Signor  Genarelli.  The  first 
rooms  contain  a  collection  of  ferra-cotta 
monuments,  sarcophagi  with  recum- 
bent figures,  and  other  remains,  which 
it  would  require  a  volume  to  pcurtica* 
larise  in  detail.  In  the  first  is  the  re- 
markable series  of  funeral  urns  in- 
scribed with  Oscon  characters,  which 
were  found  a  few  years  back  under  a 
supposed  bed  of- lava  at  Albano. — (See 
Route  41.)  They  are  considered  to  re- 
present the  huts  inhabited  by  the  Latin 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  and  are 
extremely  cnrious  as  illustrations  of  a 
style  differing  from  all  other  inonu< 
ments  of  the  kind.  The  horses'  heads 
in  terra-cotta  were  found  over  the  en- 
trance to  a  tomb  at  Vulci.  In  the 
adjoining  gallery  and  chambers  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  votive  offerings, 
small  busts  and  profiles,  with  orna- 
mented tiles,  &c. ;  a  statue  of  Mercury 
found  at  Tivoli,  so  elegantly  propor- 
tioned that  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
of  Roman  workmanship ;  and  a  sarco- 
phagus found  at  Cometo,  and  covered 
with  reliefs  which  supply  us  with  a 
complete  epitome  of  tlie  funeral  rites 
of  the  Etruscans.  The  collection  of 
Bronze*  is  highly  interesting,  and  con- 
tinually increasing  by  tlie  addition  of 
new  objects.  The  statues  of  the  boy 
wearing  the  bulla,  found  at  Tarquinii, 
and  the  warrior  in  ai-mour,  are  among 
the  rarest  of  its  treasitres.  The  statue 
of  the  warrior  was  found  at  Todi  in 
1837  ;  his  helmet  terminates  in  a  cone ; 
and  his  coat  of  mail,  which  is  beauti- 
fully worked,  bears  an  inscription  on 
the  baldric.  The  war-chariot  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  objects  in  the  col- 
lection; it  is  elaborately  ornamented, 
and  is  so  perfect,  that  doubts  of  its 
authenticity  were  long  entertained.  By 
the  side  of  the  car  are  ftagmentsof  colos- 
sal statues :  one  was  found  in  the  harbour 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  the  other  at  Chiusi. 
Among  the  other  objects  are  a  winged 
Mercury,  pieces  of  body  armour,  wea- 
pons of  defence,  stamped  shields,  im- 
plements of  agriculture,  a  tripod  found 
at  Vulci,  sacrifi^al  altars,  Aousehold 
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uteDsik,  &e.  T«ro  cabinetB  are  filled 
with  mmor  coUectiona,  amoo^  which 
may  be  mentiuned  a  feries  of  broiiie 
id(j«  Ibuud  at  Csere;  comio  masks; 
strigils,  or  scrapers  used  iu  the  baths ; 
•pecchj,  or  lookmg-glasses,  &c  Maoy 
of  the  latter  are  highly  polished,  some 
wre  gilt  on  the  reverse,  and  others  are 
Ofnamented  with  engraved  figures  or 
inscripiionB.  The  stamped  clay-pieces, 
with  spota^  supposed  to  be  Ktruscan 
money,  ace  not  the  least  remarkable. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  poly- 
gonal table,  divided  into  compartments, 
and  revolving  on  a  pivot  for  the  coq- 
veoience  of  visitors.  These  compart- 
ments are  covered  with  glass,  and  con- 
tain a  miscelLiDeous  collection  of  gold 
ornaments,  more  varied  and  instruc- 
tive than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
formed.  The  extent  of  the  collection 
is  less  remarkable  than  the  elaborate 
character  of  the  workmanship.  The 
gold  and  silver  filagrees  of  Genoa,  the 
gold  chains  of  Venice  and  Trii^ino- 
poly,  do  not  excel  them  in  minuteness 
of  execution,  and  rarely  approach  them 
in  taste.  The  patterns  of  the  female 
ornaments  are  exquisitely  beautiful, 
and  might  be  worn  as  novelties,  in  any 
conrt  oi  modem  Europe.  Nearly  all 
Iheaa  surprising  specimens  of  ancient 
art  were  found  in  the  sepulchres.  In 
one  compartment  are  wreaths  fur  the 
bead,  chaplets  for  the  priests  and  magis- 
fzates,  and  bands  for  the  female  h^- 
dress;  some  are  simple  fiUets,  while 
others  are  composed  of  leaves  of  ivy, 
myrtle,  and  olive.  In  other  compart- 
moits  are  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches, 
earringi^  and  armlets  of  solid  gold,  in 
every  variety  of  pattern ;  many  of  them 
are  elastic,  and  the  greater  number 
are  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  either 
single  or  coiled.  The  bullas,  or  amu- 
lets worn  on  the  breast,  are  of  large 
size,  and  elaborately  worked.  The 
rings  are  of  various  kinds;  some  are 
set  with  jewels,  others  are  jointed, 
others  are  simply  composed  of  scarabest 
set  on  a  swivel.  The  earrings  are  even 
more  varied  in  their  patterns;  some 
consist  of  a  single  stone  set  in  gold, 
while  others  are  in  the  farm  of  a  ram's 


head,  a  bird,  or  other  animals.  The 
fibulas  for  fastening  the  toga,  the  chains 
for  the  neck, .  the  ^d  lace,  &C.,  are  so 
beautiful  and  minute  in  workmanship, 
that  modem  skill  can  produce  few  spe- 
cimens of  equal  delicacy.  But  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  this  room 
are  those  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  at 
Caere,  and  recently  in  the  possession  of 
General  Galassi.  The  most  valuable 
of  these  is  a  stamped  breastplate  of 
solid  gold,  with  fibuiaB  of  the  most  ela- 
borate description,  wrought  with  con- 
summate skilL  The  other  objects  firom 
the  same  tomb  consist  of  stamped 
shields',  terra*cotta  and  other  images, 
the  wheels  of  a  sepulchral  car,  a  broiise 
bier,  a  tripod,  and  a  singular  alphabet 
of  terra-cotta,  arranged  in  single  letters 
and  iu  syllables.  A  dark  paasage  leads 
from  this  room  to  the  Chamber  of  thi 
Tombt,  in  which  are  preserved  faithful 
copies  of  the  paintings  discovered  in 
the  sepulchres,  and  which  lose  their 
colours  soon  after  they  are  exposed  to 
the  lighl :  the  subjects  are  nearly  all 
taken  from  the  tombs  at  Tarquiuii ; 
they  do  not  give  the  complete  series  of 
any  single  tomb,  but  are  a  selection  of 
the  choicest  subjects  which  have  yet 
been  found.  As  the  originals  are  fast 
perishing,  these  copies  are  of  great 
value  as  studies  of  costume  and  do- 
mestic manners.  The  details  of  each 
picture,  when  regarded  in  this  light 
are  of  exceeding  interest;  in  one  we 
have  all  the  particulars  of  a  boar-hunt, 
witb  huntsmen  in  full  costume  ;  in 
another  we  have  a  horse-race,  with  the 
judges,  the  stand,  the  prise,  and  all  the 
anxiety  of  the  start ;  in  another  is  re- 
pesented  a  death-bed  scene  of  touching 
mterest,  copied  from  the  Camera  del 
Morto  at  Tarquinii ;  in  others  are  seen 
various  dances,  games,  and  religious 
ceremonies.  A  small  room  adjoining 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  fac-simile  of  an 
unpainted  tomb ;  it  is  entered  by  a  low 
door,  exacUy  copied  from  the  origi- 
nal, and  is  divided  in  the  interior  into 
two  vaulted  chambers.;  the  sarcopha- 
gus stands  in  the  usual  position  on  one 
side,  while  the  walls  are  hung  with 
vases,  taiaa^  and  other  sepulchral  ol^ect*- 
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'  ne  <Salkry  of  the  Vases  and  Tane, 
fmrmerly  dtstribnted  in  a  number  of 
•mall  apartments,  is  a  complete  field 
of  study  ;  days  and  weeks  might  be 
spent  in  the  mere  examination  of  the 
subjects  represented.  It  contains  a  col- 
lection of  examples  of  all  the  known 
varieties  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  the 
elegant  forms  of  Magna  Grecia  and 
Campania  contrasting  with  the  pecu- 
liar outlines  of  those  which  belong 
more  especially  to  Etruria.  On  one 
side  are  the  light  yellow  vases,  with 
particoloured  griffins,  sphynxes,  and 
mythological  animals,  in  which  we 
trace  Etruscan  art  to  its  Egyptian  ori> 
gin.  In  another  part  we  see  the  pure 
red  vases  with  black  figures,  marking 
the  most  ancient  period  of  Etruscan 
workmanship  independently  of  Egyptian 
influence :  m  another  are  the  exam- 
ples in  which  the  manufacture  attained 
its  highest  perfection,  as  shown  in  the 
black  vases  with  red  figures,  where  the 
skill  of  the  designer  has  realised  the 
most  beautiful  forms,  and  combined 
them  with  a  grace  and  power  of  expres- 
sion unattainable  in  the  earlier  manu- 
facture. The  black  vases  of  Volterra 
with  black  reliefs,  and  the  red  vases  of 
Arezzo  with  red  reliefs,  may  also  be 
recognised.  The  collection  of  Tazze 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the 
museum :  it  contains  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  the  highest  rarity  and  beauty, 
many  of  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
in  size,  in  delicacy  of  form,  or  in  the 
interest  of  the  subjects  chosen.  Two 
of  the  most  beautiful  had  been  mended 
when  discovered,  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  value  set  upon  them  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.  The  subject* 
present  us  with  a  complete  epitome  of 
ancient  mythology  ;  we  recognise  most 
of  the  deities  with  their  symbols,  and 
several  well-known  episodes  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  siege  of  Thebes. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  whole  col- 
lection is  the  series  called  the  Tazze 
Aryonautiche,  illustrating  the  continu- 
ous history  of  the  Argonautic  Expe- 
dition. We  may  here  trace  every  suc- 
cessive stage  of  that  celebrated  expe- 
dltiop,  from  the  fiitt  preparations  for 


tiie  voyage  to  the  final  intarpositton  of 
Minerva  in  saving  Jason  from  the  dra* 
gon.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  these  representations,  and  we  camiot 
imagine  a  more  interesting  subject  for 
the  engraver,  both  as  a  specimen  of 
Etruscan  art,  and  as  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  subjects  of 
classical  mythology.  In  this  hall  is 
a  bust  of  the  enlightened  pontiff  by 
whom  this  museum  was  created :  it  is 
a  good  work  of  Cav.  Fabris,  the  present 
director  of  the  museum. 

The  Egyptian  branch  of  the  Grego* 
rian  Museum  is  inferior  in  importance 
to  the  Etruscan,  but  if  continued  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  commenced, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  iu  enabling  him  to  connect  the 
arts  of  Etruria  wi&  those  of  Egypt. 

Gallery  of  the  Candelabra,  an  impos-* 
ing  hall,  upwards  of  1000  feet  in  lengthy 
built  by  Pius  VI.  from  the  designs  of 
Simonetti,  and  filled  with  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  antique  candelabra, 
columns,  statues,  &c.,  arranged  in  six 
compartments.  Nearly  all  these  objects 
explain  themselves  without  the  fatigue 
of  a  particular  description,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  following  as 
the  most  remarkable : — Compartment  I. 
—2.  Children  with  birds'  nests.  14.  A 
hawk,  in  black  basalt  Compartment 
II. — 3.  A  satyr,  with  Pan  extracting 
a  thorn  from  his  foot.  9.  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  from  Hadrian's  villa.  29.  A 
sepulchral  altar  with  bas-^ieliefs,  the 
genii  of  Death,  &c.  34,  35.  Sarcophagi 
with  the  history  of  Orestes  and  Clytem-» 
nestra,  and  the  story  of  Protesilaus* 
Compartment  III. — In  this  division  are 
arranged  all  the  objects  found  at  Tor 
Marancio,  on  the  farm  of  the  Duchess 
of  Chablais,  who  presented  them  to  the 
museum,  as  we  read  in  an  inscription 
placed  here  to  record  the  donation.  * 
The  triple  Hermes  of  Bacchus,  Libera, 
and  Mercury,  with  reliefs  of  Venus  Ana* 
dyomene,  Apollo,  and  other  divinities, 
is  the  most  interesting  object.  Com^ 
partment  IV. — 12.  Sarcophagus  with 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  35-37.  1^ 
genius  of  Death.  43.  The  beautiful 
group  of  the  boy  straggling  with  the 
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gooM :  a  repetition  of  this  tubject,  but 
Ifur  inferior,  is  in  the  Capitol.  36.  Sar- 
oopbague  with  bat^reliefs  representing 
IMana  abiying  the  children  of  Niobe. 
C&mpmrtmmt  V. — I.  Statae  of  a  female 
mnner  in  the  public  games.  3.  Ne- 
mesis, from  Hadrian  8  rilla.  8.  Statae 
d  a  comedian.  Compartment  VI. — 
d«  Sarcophagus  with  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion.  10.  Ganymede.  15.  A  shepherd. 
17.  A  milestone  with  an  inscription. 

Oalieij  of  Mapt.^-Ttiin  fine  hall, 
420  feet  in  length,  is  celebrated  for  its 
series  of  geographical  maps,  painted  in 
fresco  in  15BI  by  Padre  Ignazio  Danti, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Alatri.  They 
are  interesting  chiefly  as  illustrations  of 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  pe- 
rk>d*  Those  of  the  Italian  provinces 
are  particularly  valuable  in  relation  to 
local  boundaries.  The  painted  roof  is 
not  80  much  noticed  as  it  deserves. 

.  LlBBAKY. 

The  Vatican  Library  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  been  founded  by  Nicho- 
las V.  (1447),  who  transferred  to  his 
new  palace  the  manuscripts  which  had 
been  collected  in  the  Lateran  by  St. 
Hilary  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
The  library  at  the  death  of  Nicholas  V. 
is  said  to  have  contained  9000  MSS., 
bat  many  <^  tbem  were  dispersed  by  his 
successor  Calixtus  III.  (Borgia).  These 
leases  were  not  repaired  until  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV.  (della  Rovere),  whose 
seal  in  restoring  and  augmenting  the 
library  is  celebrated  by  Ariosto  and  by 
Platina,  who  was  appointed  its  librarian 
about  1480.  The  present  building  was 
erected  by  Sixtus  V.  in  ld88,  from  the 
designs  of  Fontana,  a  new  apartment 
having  become  necessary  to  receive  the 
collections  made  by  his  three  immediate 
predecessors,  and  particularly  by  Leo 
X.,  who  bad  sent  agents  into  distant 
cocmtries  to  collect  manuscripts.  The 
celebrity  of  the  library  dates  properly 
from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  munificence  of  the  popes  was 
aided  by  the  acquisition  of  other  im- 
portant collections.  The  first  was  Ihat 
of  the  famous  "Fulvius  Ursinus  in  1600, 
Ibllimed  by  the  vahiable  collections  of 


the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
composed  chiefly  of  Palimpsests.  The 
library  then  contained  10,660  MSS.,  of 
which  8500  were  Latin  and  2160  Greek. 
The  Pftlatine  library,  belonging  to  the 
elector  palatine,  captured  at  Heidelberg 
by  Tilly,  and  presented  to  Pope  Gre- 
gory XV.  in  1621  by  Duke  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  was  the  next  accession ;  it 
contained  2388  MSS.,  1956  of  which 
were  Latin  and  432  Greek.  In  1626 
the  Vatican  received  the  library  of  Ur- 
bino,  founded  by  Duke  Federi  go,  whose 
passion  for  books  was  so  great,  that  at 
the  taking  of  Volterra  in  1472,  he  re- 
served nothing  but  a  Hebrew  Bible  for 
his  own  share  of  the  spoil.  This  collec- 
tion enriched  the  Vatican  with  1711 
Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  In  1690  the 
Bibliotheca  Alexandrina,  the  collection 
of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  passed 
into  the  library ;  it  comprehended  all 
the  valuable  treasures  taken  by  her 
father  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Prague, 
Wurtzburg,  and  Bremen,  and  amounted 
to  2291  MSS.,  of  which  2101  were  La- 
tin  and  190  Greek.  Clement  XI.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  pre- 
sented 55  Greek  MSS.  to  the  collec- 
tion; and  in  1746  it  received  the  splen- 
did library  of  the  Ottoboni  family, 
containing  3862  MSS.,  of  which  3391 
were  Latin  and  474  Greek.  About  the 
same  time  it  was  augmented  by  266 
MSS.  from  the  library  of  the  Marquis 
Capponi.  The  last  addition  of  import- 
ance was  that  of  162  Greek  MSS.  from 
the  conventof  S.  Basilio  atGrotta  Ferrata. 
At  the  peace  of  1815,  the  late  king  of 
Prussia,  at  the  suggestion  of  Humboldt, 
applied  to  Pius  VII.  for  the  restoration 
of  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  had 
been  plundered  from  the  Heidelberg 
library  by  Tilly.  -A  more  favourable 
moment  for  this  request  could  not  have 
been  chosen:  the  service  rendered  to 
the  church  by  the  restoration  of  the 
pope  to  his  throne  was  acknowledged 
by  that  enlightened  and  virtuous  pontiff 
on  all  occasions ;  and  in  this  instance 
the  request  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
immediately  answered  by  the  restora- 
tion of  many  MSS.  of  great  im^rtance 
to  ib6  German  scholar  and  hist 
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At  the  present  time  the  Vattcan  library 
contaiQS  iu  the  Orieutal  collection  590 
Hebrew,  787  Arabic,  80  Coptic,  71 
iEthiopic,  459  Syriac,  64  Turkish,  65 
Persian,  I  Samaritan,  13  Armenian,  2 
Iberian,  22  Indian,  10  Chinese,  and  18 
Sclavonic  Manuscripts.  The  amount 
of  the  whole  collection  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Oriental  manuscripts  is  23,580,  the 
finest  collection  iu  the  world.  The  num- 
ber of  printed  books  is  not  more  tlian 
30,000,  though  it  has  been  loosely  stated 
at  100,000  volumes.  The  library  is 
open  daily  from  9  in  the  morning  until 
noon,  excepting  during  the  recess,  which 
begins  on  the  16th  of  June  and  continues 
until  November.  On  Thursdays  and 
on  feast-days  .it  is  always  closed.  The 
fee  to  the  custode  for  a  party  is  from 
live  to  ten  pauls. 

The  Entrance  Hall  contains  in  a  glass 
case  a  fine  papyrus  relating  to  the  fune- 
ral rites  of  the  Egyptians.  In  the  ad- 
joining room,  called  the  Chamber  of 
the  Scribes,  is  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  cardinal  librarians  The  ceiling  is 
painted  by  Paul  Brill  and  Marco  di 
Firenze. 

The  Great  Hall^  which  fonns  the 
chief  body  of  the  library,  ia  divided  by 
pilasters  into  two  portions,  and  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  Scipione  Caje- 
taiii,  Paris  Nogari,  Cesare  Nebbia,  and 
other  artists,  representing  the  history  of 
the  library,  the  general  councils  of  the 
church,  and  the  buildings  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.  From  this  we  enter  the  im- 
mense d4tuble  gallery s  celebrated  for  the 
effect  of  its  perspective.  Attached  to 
the  pilasters  and  the  walls  are  the 
painted  cabinets  or  presses  which  con- 
tain the  books ;  these  are  shut  with  close 
doors,  so  that  a  stranger  might  walk 
through  the  entire  suite  of  apirtments, 
and  luive  no  suspicion  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  first  literary  treasures 
in  the  world.  In  this  respect  the  Vati- 
can Library  contrasts  disadvautageously 
with  the  imposing  halls  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  everything  tends  to 
sustain  the  literary  air  which  we  in- 
stinctively look  for  in  a  library ;  here 
nothing  meets  the  eye  but  bright  fres- 
coes wA  IStruacaii  vases^  and  the  effect 


which  might  be  produced  by  theappear^ 
anoe  of  the  books  ia  entirely  lost.  Oa 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  hall  is  aa 
old  Rtuwian  Calendar  on  wood.  A  more 
interesting  object  is  the  Sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  containing  the  winding 
sheet  of  Asbestus,  found  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore.  Two  fine 
tables  of  granite  supported  by  brense 
figures,  and  a  beautiful  spiral  column 
of  Oriental  alabaster,  will  not  fail  to 
attract  attention. 

The  Gaiiferies  contain  tlie  presses  with 
the  manuscripta.  In  the  lefi  gallery 
are  the  sitting  statues  of  Aristides  the 
sophist  of  the  second  coatury,  and  of 
St.  Hippoly tus,  bishop  of  Porto  in  the 
third  century,  seated  in  the  paatocal 
chair,  on  which  is  engraved  the  cele- 
brated Paschal  Calendar,  composed  to 
combat  the  heresy  of  those  Christians 
who  observed  Easter  on  the  same  day 
as  the  Jews :  it  was  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  S.  Lorenzo.  At  the  end 
of  this  gallery  is  the  Mutettm  of  Ckri*' 
tian  Antiquitietf  containing  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  lamps,  paintings,  glass 
vessels,  gems,  personal  ornaments,  and 
other  rdics  of  the  early  Christians, 
found  in  the  catacombs.  One  uf  the 
most  remarkable  collections  is  that  in 
the  second  press,  containing  the  different 
instruments  of  torture  by  which  many 
of  the  early  Christians  suffered  martyr* 
dom.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  walls  were 
taken  from  the  sarcophagi  in  the  cata- 
combs ;  they  are  highly  interesting,  not 
only  as  examples  of  christian  art,  but 
as  illustrations  of  the  religious  feeling* 
of  the  time.  Some  of  them  are  symbtd- 
ical  of  the  consolations  of  Christiauity 
in  relation  to  death  and  sin ;  the  history 
of  Moses  and  of  Jonas  and  the  miracles 
of  the  Saviour  are  the  most  remarkable 
subjects.  Among  the  other  collectious 
are  amber  vessels  with  reliefs  and  ehris- 
tian  symbols,  carvings  in  ivory,  and 
other  objects  which  scarcely  require 
enumeration.  In  the  fourteenth  press 
is  the  Diptychon  Rambonense  of  Agil- 
trude,  wife  of  Guido  daSpoIeto^  a  cttii- 
ous  specimen  of  Italian  art  of  the  nindi 
century.  A  portrait  of  Charlemagne  in 
finesoe  is  not  less  interesting^  and  pro- 
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fadbly  a  eentary  older.  The  iron  ar- 
mour of  the  CoDftable  de  Bourbon, 
whose  sword  u  lyreserred  in  the  Roman 
college,  is  a  metuieholy  record  of  the 
erael  |nllage  which  desolated  Rome 
more  than  all  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians, neither  sparing  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  nor  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  revival.  The  armour  of 
such  a  man  seems  strangely  placed  in 
the  Vatican  which  he  so  barbarously 
plundered.  The  next  chamber,  called 
tiie  Stanza  de  Papiri,  contains  a  valu- 
lable  series  of  diplomas  and  charters 
fivm  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  historical  fres- 
coes by  Mengs.  The  beautiful  cande- 
labta  of  Sevres  china  were  presented  to 
Pius  yJI.  by  Napoleon.  The  apart- 
ments beyond  this  contain  printed  books, 
an  invaluable  series  of  illustrated  works, 
a  collection  of  Byzantine  and  early  Ita- 
lian paintings,  the  library  ci  works  on 
art  formed  by  Cioognara,  and  the  cabi- 
net of  medals.  The  cabinet  of  ancient 
and  modern  engrarings,  begun  by  Pius 
VI.,  and  completed  by  Pius  VII.,  has 
a  ceiling  painted  by  Guido.  Another 
room  adjoining  contains  a  curious  col- 
lection of  objects  in  terra-cotta,  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Rome,  and  arranged 
and  presented  by  Cajetano  Marini. 

The  right  Galiery  contains  the  presses 
with  the  printed  books,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  frescoes  illustrating  the 
history  of  Pius  VI.  and  VII.  It  con- 
tains a  small  museum  of  profane  anti- 
quities in  bronze,  ivory,  glass,  &c.,  con- 
sisting principally  of  lamps,  vases,  and 
personu  ornaments.  "Hie  most  curious 
remains  are  the  nails,  tiles,  and  other 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  Caesar's 
rilU  on  the  lake  of  Nemi,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  timbeis  of  an  ancient 
ressel.     (See  Route  41.) 

llie  principal  manuscript  treasures 
of  the  library  are  the  following : — JJie 
Bvhte  of  the  tixth  century,  in  capital 
letters,  containing  the  oldest  version  of 
the  Septnagint,  and  the  first  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  The  Virgil 
vf  the  fourth  orfjth  eenfmy,  in  capital 
letters,  with  fifty  miniatures,  including 
a  portrait  of  Virgil,  well  known  by  the 


engravings  of  Santo  Bartoli.  7%e  Tf 
rence  of  the  ninth  century,  with  miiiia- 
tores.  These  versions  of  Virgil  and 
Terence  were  in  the  library  of  Ondinal 
Bembo,  and  passed  with  its  other  col- 
lections into  the  ducal  library  of  Ur- 
bino :  the  Terence  was  presented  to  his 
father,  Bernardo  Bembo,  by  Porcello 
Pandonio,  the  Neapolitan  poet.  A 
Terence  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century, 
the  oldest  known.  Fragmemte  of  a 
Firgil  of  the  twelfth  century.  Cicero 
de  Republican  the  celebrated  palimpsest 
discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai,  under  a 
version  of  St.  Augustin's  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms.  The  PcUimpweet  of 
Lacy^  Lab,  91,  from  the  library  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  Plu- 
tarch from  the  same  collection,  with 
notes  by  Grotius.  The  Seneca  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  commentaries 
by  Triveth,  an  English  contemporary 
scholar,  from  the  library  of  the  dukes 
of  Urbino.  A  Pliny,  with  interestbg 
figures  of  animals.  T^he  Menoiegia 
Gneea,  or  Greek  calendar  of  the  tenth 
century,  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Basil ; 
a  fine  example  of  Byzantine  art,  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  representations 
of  basilicas,  monasteries,  and  martyr- 
doms of  various  saints  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  Homilies  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazicmzen  of  the  year  1063,  and  the 
Four  Goepelt  of  the  year  1128,  both 
Byzantine  MSS.  of  great  interest ;  the 
latter  is  fix)m  the  Urbino  library.  A 
Greek  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stlesy  written  in  gold,  presented  to  In- 
nocent VIII.  by  Charlotte,  queen  of 
Cyprus.  The  large  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
folio,  from  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  richly  illuminated,  for  which 
the  Jews  of  Venice  offered  its  weight 
in  gold.  The  Commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  with  miniatures  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  Niccold  da  Bologna. 
The  Breviary  of  Matthias  Corvinus  of 
the  year  1490,  beautifully  written  and 
illuminated,  from  the  Urbino  library. 
The  Parchment  Scroll  of  a  Greek  MS. 
of  the  seventh  century,  33  feet  long, 
with  miniatures  of  the  history  of  Joshua* 
The  €^ium  Mortis,  with  beautifbl 
mimatores.    The  Codex  Mesiear^ 
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oolendar  of  imnMnie  length.    The  au 
tograph  copy  of  the  De  SaerammUU  of 
Htnry  Fill,,  with  the   inscriptioa  on 
the  hist  page, 
"  Aaglomm  rex  Henricas.  Leo  Deeime,  mitttt 

Hoc  opus  ek  fidei  ttftte  et  amicitie." 
The  LeiterB  of  Henry  FIIL  to  Anm 
Boleyn^  seventeen  in  number  ;  nine  are 
in  French,  and  eight  in  English.  The 
Dante  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  mi- 
niatures by  Giulio  Clovio,  the  friend  of 
Aunibale  Caro,  and  pupil  of  Giulio 
Romano,  from  the  Urbino  library.  The 
Dante  del  Boccaccio,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Boccaccio,  with  notes  said  to  be  by 
Petrarch.  Taeao'a  Autographs,  con- 
taining a  sketch  of  the  finit  three  cantos 
of  the  Gerusakmme,  written  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Urbino  ;  and  several  of  his  Essays 
and  Dialogues.  Petrarch? s  Autographs^ 
including  the  Rime,  The  Latin  poem 
of  Donixo,  in  honour  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  with  her  full-length  portrait, 
and  several  historical  miniatures  of  great 
interest;  among  which  are  the  repent- 
ance of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  his 
absolution  by  Gregory  VII.,  &c.  The 
Life  of  Francesco  Maria  and  of  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro,  dukes  of  Urbino,  with  mi* 
niatures,  by  Giulio  Clovio.  The  auto- 
graph copy  of  the  Annals  of  Cardinal 
Baronius,  in  twelve  volumes.  The  Trea- 
tise  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  on 
Hawking^  from  the  Heidelberg  library. 
Several  Manuscripts  of  Luther,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  Christian  Gate- 
diism,  translated  into  German  by  Me^ 
lancthon,  1556. 

Among  the  printed  books  are  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  copies  of  prin- 
ceps  editions,  and  others  which  have 
acquired  celebrity  from  their  extreme 
rarity.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  the  following :— The  Epistles  of  St, 
Jerome,  printed  at  Rome  in  1468 ;  only 
two  other  copies  are  known.  The  prin- 
ceps  edition  of  Aulus  Gellitts  :  only  two 
other  copies  of  this  valuable  edition  are 
known ;  it  bears  the  imprint  of  Rome, 
1469.  The  Pofyglot  of  Cardinal  Xinunes 
(1514-17);  only  three  other  copies 
known.  One  of  the  three  known  copies 
of  Henrif  Fill,  on  the  Seven  Sacraments, 


printed  at  London  in  I5ei.  T:h»  AUine 
Greek  Bible  of  1518 ;  and  the  Arabic 
Bible  printed  at  Rome  in  1671. 

Mamtfactorg  ef  Mosaics, — ^Traveller* 
who  have  admired  the  beautiful  mo- 
saics of  St.  Peter's  should  visit,  before 
they  leave  the  Vatican,  the  interesting 
studio  in  which  they  are  manuiac*' 
tured.  It  is  a  large  establishraetit,  most 
ably  directed  by  Camucoini,  whose 
obliging  attentions  in  afi<)rding  every 
facility  to  stmngers  are  worthy  of  great 
praise,  and  are  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  this  distin- 
guished painter.  The  number  of  ena- 
mels of  different  tints  preserved  for  the 
purposes  of  the  works  amounts  to  no 
less  than  10,000.  The  manufacture  is 
by  no  means  so  mechanical  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed  :  great  knowledge  of  art, 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  different 
schools,  is  requisite  to  do  justice  to  the 
subjects  which  are  thus  invested  with 
immortality ;  and  some  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  process  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  large 
pictures  have  occupied  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years  in  execution. 

Ctardens  of  the  Fatkan. — Few  travel-* 
lera  visit  these  interesting  gardens, 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known  to 
the  English  tourist.  In  the  time  of 
Pius  VII.  they  acquired  some  cele- 
brity as  the  place  where  that  estimable 
pontiff  received  the  English  ladies 
whom  he  honoured  with  an  audience. 
The  first  portion  to  be  noticed  is  that 
called  the  Giardino  delta  Pigna,  begun 
by  Nicholas  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Ju- 
lius II.  from  the  designs  of  Bramante, 
who  constructed  the  four  facades.  In 
front  of  the  principal  &^de  is  a  large 
niche,  containing  the  two  bronie  pea- 
cocks and  the  colossal  pine-apple,  11 
feet  high,  found  in  the  maiisoieum  of 
Hadrian,  and  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  have  stood  on  the  summit  of 
the  building.  The  Casino  del  Papa, 
built  by  Piiu  IV.  from  the  designs  of 
Pirro  Ligorio,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant villas  in  Rome.  It  is  decorated 
with  psuntings  by  Baroocio,  Federigo 
Zuccari,  and  Santi  di  Titi,  and  hat  a 
beaatifud   fountain   which   poiiva    its 
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watcrt  into  a  basin  of  paTonaiMtto, 
adorned  with  antique  groupi  of  chil- 
dren ridings  on  a  dolphin.  Among  its 
antiqnhics  is  an  ititeiesting  series  oi 
haa-reliefs  in  tenrarcotta,  collected  by 
CanoTH.  The  most  interesting  frag- 
ment of  ancient  architecture  in  the 
gardens  is  the  pedestal  of  the  Column 
o€  Antoninus  Pius,  found  on  Monte 
Citorio  in  1709,  and  removed  to  this 
spot  after  the  ineffectual  attempt  of 
Fontana  to  raise  the  shaft,  which  was 
discoTered  at  the  same  time.  This 
pedestal  is  11  feet  high  and  12  broad, 
and  is  ornamented  with  alto-reliefs, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina,  funeral  games, 
all^orical  figures  of  Rome,  and  a  ge- 
nius holding  an  obelisk.  The  inscrip- 
tiou  has  bwn  already  quoted  in  the 
account  of  the  column  at  p.  299. 

Thb  Capitol. 

The  great  square  of  palaces  which 
now  occupies  the  summit  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill  under  the  name  of  the 
Piazza  del  CampidogUo^  was  built  by 
Paul  III.  from  the  designs  of  Michael 
Angelo.  The  effect  as  we  approach 
it  from  tbe  Corso  is  imposing,  al- 
though it  has  little  in  accordance  with 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  Roman 
Capitol.  The  easy  ascent  by  steps  a 
eanioni  was  opened  in  1536  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

At  the  foot  of  the  central  steps  are  two 
Egyptian  lionesses,  in  basalt,  brought 
liei«  from  the  church  of  S.  Stetano  in 
Cacco,  near  the  Collegio  Romano,  by 
Paul  IV.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  lions  of  basalt  at 
whose  base  Rienzi  fell.  On  the  summit 
of  the  steps,  at  the  angles  of  the  balus- 
trades,  are  two  colossal  statues,  in  Pen- 
telic  marble,  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
standing  by  the  side  of  their  horses : 
they  were  found  in  the  Ghetto,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Near 
these,  on  the  balustrade,  are  the  cele- 
brated marble  sculptures  called  errone- 
ously the  Trophies  of  Marius.  We  have 
already  noticed  this  misnomer  in  the 
description  of  the  fountain  where  these 
sculptures  were   discovered   (p.  325). 


Their  style  of  art  conclusively  proves 
that  they  are  imperial  works ;  Winck- 
elmann  referred  them  to  the  time  of 
Domitian,  and  recent  antiquaries  have 
even  assigned  to  them  so  late  a  date  as 
that  of  Septimius  Severus,  though  the 
excellent  workmanship  evidently  be* 
speaks  a  much  earlier  period  of  art. 
Near  these  are  the  statues  of  Constan- 
tino and  his  son,  found  in  the  baths  on 
the  Quirinal.  On  the  right  of  the 
ascent,  at  the  extremity  of  the  balus- 
trade, is  the  celebmted  Coktmna  MtUi* 
aria^  the  milestone  of  Vespasian  and 
Nerva,  which  marked  the  flist  mile  of 
tlie  Appian  Way :  it  was  found  in 
1584  m  the  Vigna  Naro,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiauo. 
The  corresponding  column  on  the  left 
balustrade  sustains  an  antique  ball, 
said  by  tradition  to  be  that  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  Trajan,  and  was  held 
by  the  colossal  statue  which  stood  on 
the  summit  of  his  historical  column 
(p.  301 ).  In  the  centre  of  the  piazsa  is 
the  bronse  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  statue  of  Constantine^ 
a  fortunate  error  for  the  interests  of  art, 
since  it  was  this  circumstance  alone 
which  preserved  it  from  destruction. 
It  first  stood  near  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus ;  it  was  then  placed  in  front  of 
the  Lateran,  and  was  moved  to  its  pre- 
sent position  by  Michael  Angelo  in 
1538.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  mar- 
ble made  out  of  a  single  block  of  an 
architrave  found  in  the  Forum  of  Tra- 
jan. It  is  the  only  equestrian  statue  in 
bronse  which  has  been  preserved  to  us 
as  a  specimen  of  ancient  art,  and  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  finest  equestrian  statue 
in  existence.  It  was  originally  gilt,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  traces  still  visible 
on  the  horse's  head.  The  admiration  of 
Mif:hael  Angelo  for  the  statue  is  well 
known  ;  it  is  related  that  he  said  to  the 
horse  Catnmina,  and  declared  tliat  its 
action  was  full  of  life.  So  highly  is  it 
prised,  that  even  in  recent  years  an 
officer  was  regularly  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Cos- 
tode  del  Cavallo,  at  a  salary  of  t«n 
scudi  a  month.    It  was  found  ner 
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John  Laterao,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers 
ia  annually  presented  to  the  chapter  of 
that  baailica  aa  an  acknowledgment  that 
it  belongs  to  them.  While  the  statue 
stood  iu  front  of  the  lateran  in  1347, 
it  played  an  important  part  in  the  re- 
joicings which  celebrated  Rieuzi's  ele- 
vation to  the  rank  of  tiibune.  On  that 
memorable  occasion  wine  was  made  to 
run  out  of  one  nostril  and  water  out  of 
the  other. 

.  On  the  three  sides  of  the  piazza  are 
the  three  separate  buildings  designed 
by  Michael  Angelo.  Most  critics  find 
fiiult  with  the  architecture  as  being  too 
much  broken  into  details ;  while  others 
praise  the  general  design,  and  contend 
that  the  great  defect  is  the  want  of  cba- 
racter  in  the  central  mass,  and  the 
divergence  of  the  side  buildings  so  as 
to  make  them  appear  shorter  than  they 
really  are.  The  large  windows  in  the 
side  fronts,  inserted  by  Giacomo  del 
Dttca,  the  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo, 
greatly  injure  the  unity  of  the  plan. 
The  central  building  is  the  palace  of 
the  Senator ;  that  on  the  right  is  the 
palace  of  the  Couservatori ;  that  on  the 
left  is  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 


Palace  of  the  Senatob, 
Founded  by  Boniface  IX.  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Tabularium,  as  a  fuitided  place  for 
the  residence  of  the  Senator.  The  facade 
was  ornamented  by  Michael  Angelo 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  made  to 
harmonise  with  his  new  palaces.  In 
front  it  is  ascended  by  a  double  row  of 
steps.  At  the  base  is  a  large  fountain 
constructed  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  orna^ 
mented  with  three  statues :  that  in  the 
centre  is  Minerva,  a  tine  figure  in  Pa- 
rian marble  with  porphyry  drapery, 
found  at  Gwa,  and  commonly  called 
the  statue  of  Rome  triumphant;  the 
two  others  are  colossal  iigures  of  river 
gods,  in  Parian  marble,  representing  the 
Nile  and  the  Tiber,  found  in  the  Co- 
loima  Gardens,  and  referred  by  Nibby 
to  the  time  of  the  Autonines.  The 
principal  apartment  in  tliis  palace  is 
the  hall  iu  which  the  Senator  holds  his 
court :  it  contains  statues  of  Paul  III., 


Gregory  XIII.,  and  Charles  of  Anjou 
as  Senator  of  Rome  iu  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  upper  roonas  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Umeei  hold  their  meetings. 
From  this  we  may  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  Tower,  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
most  instruetive  views  of  Rome,  de- 
scribed in  detail  at  p.  263.  The  gre^ 
bell  of  the  Capitol,  the  celebrated  Pata- 
rina,  captured  from  Viterbo  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  is  suspended  in  this  tower,  and 
is  rung  only  to  announce  the  death  of 
the  pope  and  the  beginning  of  the  Car- 
nival. The  city  prisons  occupy  the 
base  of  the  palace :  in  the  passages 
leading  to  them  some  interesting  re< 
mains  of  the  substructions  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  of  the  Tabularium  have  been 
discovered  (p.  273). 

[The  museums  and  gallery  of  the 
Capitol  are  open  to  the  public  on  the 
same  days  as  the  collections  of  the 
Vatican,  viz.,  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, from  the  19th  to  the  23rd  hour, 
according  to  Roman  time ;  so  that  the 
hour  of  opening  varies  with  the  season 
from  noon  to  3  p.m.  They  remain 
open  for  four  hours.  Admission  at  other 
times  is  easily  obtained  by  a  fee  to  the 
custode.] 

Palace  of  the  Conservatobi, 
On  the  south  side  of  the  square,  contain- 
ing  the  Protomoteca,  or  collection  of 
Busts  of  illustrious  men,  the  Gallery  of 
Picture6,the  Bronze  Wolf,  &c.  Under  the 
arcade  on  the  right  hand,  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  only  statue 
of  tlie  emperor  which  is  recognised  as 
autlientic.  On  the  left  is  a  statue  of 
Augustus  in  a  military  dress,  with  the 
rostrum  of  a  galley  on  the  pedestal,  au 
allusion  probably  to  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.  In  difiereut  parts  of  the  court 
are  several  interesting  fragments:  a 
colossal  marble  head  of  Domitian ;  the 
cippus  of  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germaui- 
cus;  two  fragments  of  porphyry  columns 
foiuid  in  the  basilica  of  Coustantine; 
the  fine  group  of  the  lion  attacking  a 
horse,  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Almoi 
remarkable  for  its  fine  workmanship  and 
for  the  restorations  of  Michael  Angelo; 
a  hand,  and  head  of  a  colossal  bronze 
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statue,  twmetlf  sappowd  to  be  tbc  re- 
maiiM  of  a  statue  of  Commodus.  This 
bead  has  beeu  identified  by  some  anti> 
qoaries  with  that  which  Commodus 
placed  on  the  colossus  of  Nero;  but 
Nardini  has  disposed  of  ihia  theory  by 
adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  statue  of 
Nero  was  of  marble  :  he  considers  that 
it  more  probably  belonged  to  the  brouse 
etatue  of  Apollo  which  stood  in  the 
Palatine  library.  Winckelmann  also 
donbts  whether  it  is  the  head  of  Com- 
modas.  In  the  back  part  of  the  court 
are  the  statue  of  Rome  triumphant; 
the  keystone  of  the  Arch  of  Trajan,  with 
a  bas*relief  of  a  captured  province,  pro- 
bably Dacia ;  the  two  captive  kings,  in 
grey  marble,  of  the  time  of  Pompey ; 
and  the  Egyptian  statues  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  and  ArsinofS,  with  hiero- 
glyphics on  tlieir  backs.  The  feet  and 
hand  of  another  colossal  statue,  in  mar- 
ble,  are  interesting  fragmaits ;  they  were 
formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  head 
of  Domitian  descri()ed  above,  but  they 
differ  from  it  both  in  workmanship  and 
proportion. 

Profomofecaf  a  suite  of  eight  rooms 
presented  to  (he  Arcadian  Academy  by 
Leo  XII.  They  contain  a  series  of 
busts  of  illustrious  personages,  includ- 
ing those  which  fonnerly  stood  on  the 
cornice  of  the  Pantheon.  I.  In  this 
room  are  suspended  the  regulations  of 
Pius  VII.,  defining  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mission to  this  new  temple  of  fame. 
The  six  busts  preserved  here  are  those 
of  eminent  foreigners,  which  were  placed 
in  the  Pantheon  among  the  native  wor- 
thies,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  become 
entitled  by  their  long  residence  at  Rome 
to  the  honour  of  naturalised  Italians : 
they  are  those  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  Ra- 
phael Mengs,  Winckelmann,  Angelica 
Kauffmann,  d'Agincourt,  and  Joseph 
Suv^e,  director  of  the  French  Academy. 
II.,  containing  the  basts  of  celebrated 
artists  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  executed  entirely  at 
tiie  cost  of  Canova.  Among  them  are 
Brunellescbi,  Niccolo  di  Pisa,  and  Gi- 
otto, by  uiiestandro  dEtte  ;  Orcagna,  by 
Lahourtur;  Massaccio,  and  Lorenso 
Ghiberti,  by  Carh  FmtUi;  Beato  An- 


gelico  da  Fiesole,  by  BigHotckif  Bona- 
telto,  by  Ceecarini,  III.  The  bust  of 
Pius  VII.,  by  Canova.  Busts  of  cele- 
brated artists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Raphael,  were  executed  at  the  cost  of 
Canova.  Among  them  are  Titian,  Mi* 
ehael  Angelo,  and  Bramante,  by  AUt' 
tanttro  d'Ette  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Correggio,  by  Albaeinii  Palladio,  by 
Biffliotchi;  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Fei*1o 
Veronese,  and  San  Michele  the  archi* 
tect,  by  Domemeo  Mantra;  Andrea 
Mantegna,  by  RainakU;  Luca  Signo- 
relli,  by  PUranfonif  Perugino,  by 
Raimondo  Tremtanovej  Andrea  del  Sar- 
to,  by  Antonio  «r  Etie ;  Marc  Antonio 
Raimondi,  the  celebrated  engraver,  by 
Laboureur;  and  Raphael,  executed  at 
the  cost  of  Carlo  Maratta.  IV.  Busts 
of  artists  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries ;  Marchi,  the 
military  architect  and  engineer,  by 
BiffUotcki  ;  Giulio  Romano,  and  Dome- 
uichiuo,  by  Akttamlro  dEtie;  Cara- 
vaggio,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Gfatr* 
landajo,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  by 
Laboureur :  all  executed  at  the  cost  of 
Canova.  Annibale  Cdracci,  executed 
at  the  cost  of  Carlo  Maratta  ;  and  the 
following,  contributed  chiefly  by  the 
families  of  the  artists :  Marco  Benefial, 
Flaminio  Vacca,  Peri  no  del  Vaga,  Tad* 
deo  Zuccari,  and  Bartolommeo  Baro* 
nino.  V.  Busts  of  Pickler,  the  cele- 
brated engraver  on  gems,  by  Kevetten  ; 
Cajetano  Rapini,  and  Pietro  Bracci,  by 
Pacetti;  Camillo  Rusconi,  by  6?tM«g9pe 
Ru9Com;  Pietro  Berettini,  by  Pieran- 
toni;  Piranesi,  by  Akuandro  d'Ette^ 
executed  at  the  cost  of  Canova.  VI. 
Busts  of  eminent  authors  and  discoverers : 
Dante,  and  Tasso,  by  AUnandro  dEtte; 
Columbus,  by  Trentanove;  Galileo,  by 
Manera;  Muratori,  by  TadoUm;  Tira- 
boschi,  by  Antonio  di'Ette :  all  presented 
by  Canova.  Trissino,  the  poet,  by 
Giuseppe  Fabru ;  Alfleri,  by  Manera  ; 
Petrarch,  and  Ariosto,  by  FineUi;  Gol- 
doni,  by  BigUotchi;  Metastasio,  by  Ce* 
racchi,  presented  by  Cardinal  Rimi- 
naldi  ;  Annibale  Caro,  by  Antonio 
dEstef  presented  by  the  Duchess  of 
Devcnishixe;    Bodoni^    tlie    celebn^ 
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printer,  by  Jtenandro  d'Etie;  MdoM, 
tbe  printer,  by  Tenta  Bemineampi  $ 
Venuti,  the  antiquary,  by  Pmxmtiu  ; 
Morgagni)  the  anatomiBt,  by  TadoUm; 
Yerri,  author  of  the  Notti  Romane,  by 
Antonio  tC  Ettt ;  Daniele  BartoU,  by 
Barba;  Giobattista  Beccaria,  hyBogU' 
am.  VII.  This  chamber  contatnt  the 
mooament  of  Cauova,  executed  by 
Fa6m,  at  the  cost  of  Leo  XII.  VIII. 
Basts  of  celebrated  musicians  and  com> 
posers :  Cimarosa,  by  Canova^  presented 
by  Cardinal  Consalvi ;  Antonio  Maria 
Sacchini,  presented  by  Dannery ;  Co- 
relli,  presented  by  Cardinal  Ottoboni ; 
Paisiello,  presented  by  his  sister,  and 
executed  by  Pieranioni, 

At  the  foot  of  the  ttaMrcaae^  Michael 
Angelo's  restoration  of  the  Duilian 
Column,  with  the  celebrated  fragment 
of  the  ancient  inscription,  will  not  fail 
to  attract  attention :  it  is  noticed  at 
length  in  the  description  of  the  column, 
at  p.  300.  On  the  staircase,  op^xMiite 
the  Protomoteca,  are  some  interesting 
bas-reliefs:  that  of  Curtius  leaping 
into  the  gulf  is  curious,  the  gulf  being 
there  represented  as  a  marsh  (p.  273). 
The  other  reliefs  were  found  near  the 
church  of  S.  Luca  in  the  Roman  Fo- 
rum, and  represent  the  leading  events 
in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  On 
the  walls  of  the  landing-place  are  two 
other  bas-reliefs,  representing  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  a  pedestal  reading  to  the 
people,  and  the  apotheosis  of  Faustina, 
the  remains  of  his  triumphal  arch  in 
the  Corso,  demolished  by  Alexander 
VII. ;  they  are  interesting  fragments  of 
a  good  style  of  art. 

Hatta  of  the  Contervaiofif  not  open  to 
the  public,  but  access  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  a  fee  to  the  custode. 

1st  room,  painted  in  fresco  by 
Cav,  (TArpinOt  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  history  of  tbe  Roman  kings  : 
the  finding  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  Numa  Pompilius  sacri- 
ficing with  the  vestals,  battle  between 
Tullus  Hostilius  and  the  army  of  Veii, 
battle  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  &c. 
The  other  objects  of  interest  are  the 
marble  statue  of  Leo  X. ;  another  of 


Urban  VIII.,  by  Bernini;  and  one  of 
Innocent  X.,  in  broue,  by  Algavdi* 

^nd  room^  painted  by  JLaurdi^ 
with  subjects  from  the  republicao  his- 
tory of  Rome :  Matins  Sccbv<^  burn- 
ing his  right  hand  before  Ponena, 
Brutus  condemning  his  two  sous  to 
death,  Horatius  Codes  on  tiie  Subli- 
cian  bridge,  the  battle  of  Lake  Ue- 
gilluB.  The  statues  in  this  room  are 
celebrated  Roman  generals  of  modem 
times :  Marc  Antonio  Colonna,.tiie  con> 
queror  of  the  Turks  at  Naupactos ;  Tom- 
maso  Rospigliosi;  Francesco  Aldo- 
branditti ;  Alessandro  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma,  distinguished  as  a  commander 
in  Flanders ;  and  Carlo  Barberini,  bro- 
ther of  Urban  Vlll. 

dftf  room,  painted  in  fresco  by  Da- 
niele da  FoUerra^  with  subjects  taken 
from  the  Cimbric  wars.  This  hall 
contains  the  flEunons  Bronze  fVo^  of  the 
Capitoif  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  the  early  arts  and  his* 
tory  of  Italy. 

*'  And  thou,  the  thunde^strickeIl  nurse  of 
Rome  I 
She-wolf  I  whose  braxen-imaged  dogs  im- 
park . 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest :  —  Mother  of  the  mighty 

heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy 

wild  teat, 
ScoTch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove*s  etberial  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost 
thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond 
charge  forget  r" 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
a  mere  examination  of  the  controversies 
to  which  ^is  celebrated  monument  has 
given  rise.  Some  authorities  identify 
it  with  the  wolf  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  and  Livy,  others  regard  it  as  the 
wolf  of  Cicero,  while  Winckelnann 
and  later  antiquaries  confound  the  two, 
and  describe  the  wolf  mentioned  by 
the  historian  as  the  same  which  was 
struck  with  lightning  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.  The  wolf  of  Dionysius  was 
*'  an  ancient  work  of  brass,'*  standing, 
when  he  saw  it,  at  the  Temple  of 'Ro* 
mulus  under  the  Palatine.  The  wolf 
of  Cicero  is  mentioned  by  the  orator 
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Among  th«  othor  objeeti  in  thia  cham- 
ber the  following  are  remarkable:— 
The  bronte  statue  of  the  youth  extract- 
ing a  thorn  from  his  foot,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  figures  in  the  museum ; 
a  bust  of  Junius  Brutus,  a  noble  but 
somewhat  doubtful  head;  Diana Tri- 
fmnis;  and  a  bas-relief  of  a  8arc<K 
phagus,  representing  the  gate  of  Hades 
between  genii,  emblematical  of  the 
four  seasons,  not  older  probably  than 
the  third  century. 

itk  room,  containing  the  celebrated 
Fasti  Conaularesy  fovoid  near  the  three 
columns  in  the  Roman  Forum  (see 
Temple  of  Minerra  Chalcidica,  p.  384 ). 
These  interesting  marbles  contain  a  list 
of  all  the  consuls  and  public  ofBcen 
from  Romulus  to  the  time  of  An> 
gustus :  they  are  much  mutilated,  and 
broken  into  numerous  fraffmenti;  but 
the  inscriptions  are  still  legible,  and 
have  been  illustrated  with  great  learn- 
ing by  the  celebrated  Cav.  Borghesi  of 
San  Marino  (p.  109).  The  records 
preserved  by  these  inscriptions  have  not 
been  uniformly  kept:  after  b.c.  143 
they  become  imperfect,  several  magis- 
trates after  that  time  are  altogether 
omitted,  and  only  one  of  the  ten  tri- 
bunes is  mentioned. 

6th  room  (Hall  of  Audience),  con- 
taining a  bust  in  rosso  antico  supposed 
to  be  Appius  Claudius,  a  bust  of  Tibe- 
rius, two  bronze  ducks  said  to  have 
been  found  among  some  ruins  on  the 
Tarpeian  ruck,  a  head  of  Medusa  by 
Bernini,  and  a  bust  of  Michael  Angeh, 
said  to  be  sculptured  by  himself;  the 
head  is  bronze,  and  the  bust  white 
marble.  A  Holy  Family  in  this  room 
is  attributed  to  Qiulio  Romano  (?). 

%th  room,  ornamented  with  a  frieze 
painted  in  fresco  by  Annibak  Caracci, 
representing  the  triumphs  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  The  walls  are  bung  with 
tapestry,  made  in  the  hospital  of  San 
Michele  from  the  designs  of  Rubens. 
The  busts  in  the  four  comers  of  this 
room  are  uncertain,  but  have  been 
call«d  Sappho,  Ariadne,  Poppaea  wife 
of  Nero,  and  Socrates. 

7th  room,  painted  in  fresco*  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  history  of  the 
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botii  in  prose  and  vtrse,  in  tiie  Catiline 
orations^  and  in  his  poem  on  the  Con- 
sokitie,  as  a  small  gilt  figure  of  Ro- 
mvloa  socking  the  teats  of  a  wolf, 
which  was  struck  with  lightning,  and 
iwbieh  his  hearers  remembered  to  have 
seen  in  the  Capitol : — ^  Tactus  est  ilk 
eliam  qui  banc  urbem  condidit  Ro- 
mulus, quern  inauratum  in  Capitolio 
parvom  atqne  lactantem,  nberitwu  lu- 
pinia  inhiantem  fuisw  meministis.'' — 
daiHuu  iii.  8.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  wolf  of  Cioero  is  not  the  one 
mentioned  by  Dionysius;  while  the 
gilding  still  visible  on  the  monument 
before  us,  and  the  fractures  in  the  hind 
legs  which  sppear  to  have  been  caused  by 
lightning,  have  induced  the  most  judi- 
cious writers  to  regard  it  as  the  one  cele- 
•  brated  by  Cicero  in  the  passage  above 
quoted.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  high 
antiquity :  the  workmanship  is  mani- 
festly £truscan»  at  least  the  workman- 
ship of  the  woU^;  for  the  twins,  in  the 
opinion  of  Winckelmann,  are  modem. 
The  great  difficulty  which  has  arisen  in 
the  solution  of  the  question,  is  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  statements  of  the  anti- 
quaries respecting  the  precise  spot  on 
which  it  was  discovered.  It  would 
lead  us  beyond  our  limits  to  follow  the 
authorities  on  this  subject;  but  the 
reader  will  find  the  whole  question 
ably  examined  in  Sir  John  Hobhouse's 
note  to  the  passage  of  Childe  Harold 
which  we  have  quoted  above.  In  re- 
gard to  the  main  fact,  "  it  is,'*  he  says, 
^'  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image 
was  actually  dug  up ;  and  perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  marks  of  the  gilding  and 
of  the  lightning  are  a  better  argument  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf 
than  any  that  can  be  adduced  for  the 
contrary  opinion.  At  any  rate  it  is 
reasonably  selected  in  the  text  of  the 
poem  as  one  of  the  most  interestuig 
relics  of  the  ancient  city,  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  figure,  if  not  the  very  animiU, 
to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  hb  beautiful 
Torses : — 

"  Geminos  huic  ubcru  circum 
Ludere  pcndentespueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Malcere  altemos,  et  oarpont  flngere  liaga£." 
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Panic  wan,  by  Sodoma  (9) ;  they  weie 
foniMrly  attributed  to  Penigino.  The 
statues  called  Cicero  aad  Vii^il  are 
mere  names,  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thority. 

8/A  roomy  a  chapel  containing  a 
Madonna  and  Child  throned,  with  two 
adoring  angels  in  die  heavens,  by  Put- 
turicdiio,  full  of  beauty  and  expres- 
sion; the  Evangelists,  by  Caravaggio; 
the  Eternal  Father,  on  the  roof,  by  the 
SdwA  of  the  Caracci ;  Sta.  Cecilia,  S. 
Alexis,  S.  Eustachius,  and  B.  Luigia 
Albertoni,  by  RomanelU. 

Gallery  of  Pictures^  founded  by  Be- 
nedict XiV.  (Lambertiui)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  Although 
more  numerous  than  the  Vatican  gal- 
lery, it  contains  few  important  works, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  col- 
lection consists  of  second-rate  and  even 
third-rate  pictures.  It  is  open  on  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays,  at  the  same  hours 
as  the  Museum. 

mrst  IlaU. 

Pietro  da  Cortona,  2.  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigeuia.  15.  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
very  spirited.  65.  Triumph  of  Bacchus^ 
86.  The  Virgin  adoring  the  Saviour. — 
Garofaio,  6.  Sta.  Lucia.  8.  Madonna, 
with  angels  and  four  doct4>r8  of  the 
church.  13.  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine. 17,  19.  Two  Holy  Families. 
41.  Holy  Family,  with  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  Circumcision  at  the  back. — 
GuiVio.  10.  Portrait  of  himself.  11.  St 
Jerome.  70.  The  blessed  Spirit  soar- 
ing to  Paradise. — Felatquez,  18.  A  por- 
trait,  finely  coloured. — D0990  Doui, 
35.  Christ  in  the  Temple. — Annibale 
Caracci,  36.  Charity.  39.  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Cecilia  and  a 
Carmelite  saint.  40.  Another  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Francis. — Guer- 
cino,  38.  The  celebrated  Persian  Sibyl. 
GO.  St.  John  the  Baptist. — Correggio. 
43.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  celebrated  picture  in  the 
museum  at  Naples. — Albani.  44.  Ma- 
donna and  the  Saviour. — Tintoretto,  45. 
The  Magdalen. — Romanelti,  46.  David 
with  the  head  of  Goliath.  67.  St.  Ce- 
cilia.— Ago$tino  Caracci,  48.  Sketch  of 


the  CommunioD  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the 
Gallery  of  Bologna  (p.  29).^Damek 
da  Fblterra.  51.  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
^Domentckino,  52.  The  Cumaean  Sibyl, 
an  inferior  repetition  of  the  celebrated 
picture  in  the  Borghese  gallery. — N. 
Poutun,  58.  Triumphs  of  Flora,  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  subject  in  the 
Louvre. — Carlo  CaUari,  son  of  Paolo 
Veronese.  75.  Holy  Family. — Rtdfens, 
76.  Romulus  and  Remus.  F*r$t  J3o- 
logneee  School,  attributed  to  Francia.  87. 
Tbe  Madonna  throned. — Caravaggio. 
90.  Meleager,  in  chiaro-scuro. 

Second  Room. 

Pietro  da  Cortona,  2.  Copy  of  Ra- 
phaers  Galatea.  41.  Defeat  of  Darius 
at  Arbela. — Garrfuh.  6.  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  10.  Madonna  in  glory.  50. 
Madonna,  with  two  saints  in  glory. 
52.  The  Annunciation.  60.  Adomtion 
of  the  Shepherds.  62.  Madorma  and 
Child,  with  St.  John. — Lodovico  Maz- 
zolino,  9.  Christ  disputing  in  the  Tem- 
ple, formerly  attributed  to  Lippo  Lippi. 
-^Claude,  11,  12,  58.  I^andscapes.— 
Guido.  25.  Love.  40.  Europa.  44.  Po- 
lyphemus. 100.  St.  Sebastian,  a  cele- 
brated picture. — Baroccio.  33.  The  Ecce 
Homo.— 7V/*a«.  37.  The  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery.  43.  A  portrait.  67.  The 
Baptism  of  Christ. — Gimlio  Romano.  46. 
Juditb.'Fra  Bartohmmeo.  47.  ThePre- 
sentation  in  the  Temple. — Andrea  Sac- 
chi.  48.  Holy  Family.^^/mi&a/^  Ca- 
raed.  54.  St.  Francis. — Banano.  63. 
Judgment  of  Solomon.  92.  Head  of 
an  old  mam — Guerdno,  65.  Sta.  Pe- 
tronilla,  considered  by  many  as  his 
masterpiece,  perhaps  the  finest  picture 
in  the  gallery  ;  it  was  formerly  in  St. 
Peter's,  where  it  has  been  replaced  by 
a  mosaic  copy.  74.  St  Matthew.  93. 
Augustus  and  Cleopatra.  95.  St.  John 
the  Baptist—Zjoiwicd  Caracci.  68.  St. 
Francis,  71.  Holy  Family.  89.  St 
Sebastian.  114.  Sta.  Cecilia. — Caro'- 
vaggio,  72.  Gipsey,  fortune-telling.— 
Penigino.  73.  Virgin,  Child,  and  two 
angels. — Giovanni  Bellini.  75.  St  Ber- 
nard. 82.  His  own  portrait. — Sahator 
Rosa.  76, 86.  Landscapes. — Femt»ti{^). 
80.  Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  for- 
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merly  attribatod  to  binuelf. — Roma- 
neUi,  90.  Innocence  with  tbe  dove.*- 
Domenkkimo.  109.  St  Barba^^  a  half- 
length,  very  fine. — Faoi9  ytrwute,  119. 
The  kneeling  Magdalen.  123.  Rape 
of  Europa,  a  repetition  of  the  maiter- 
piece  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice. 

The  Secret  Cabittet^  opened  only  on 
application  to  the  Director,  con&ius  a 
few  fine  pictures,  which  scarcely  called 
for  such  precautions.  They  would  not 
have  been  considered  indelicate  if  al- 
lowed to  remain  among  the  other  pic- 
tures of  the  gallery,  and  the  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  a  secret  cabinet  would  have 
been  avoided.  Among  them  are  the 
Vanity  of  Titian,'  the  Fortune  of  Guiito, 
called  by  Lansi  **  one  of  the  prodigies 
of  GKiido  s  art,'*  repeated  in  the  Berlin 
museum  ;  the  Magdalen  of  Gvido  ;  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Guercino;  the 
cartoon  of  GiuHo  Romnito't  Stoning  of 
Stephen,  in  the  church  of  San  Stefiauio 
atUenoa, 

Museum  of  the  Capitol. 
The  building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
piazza  opposite  to  the  palace  of  the  Con- 
servator!, contains  the  Museum  of  the 
CapttoL  It  was  begun  by  Clement 
Xli.,  and  augmented  by  Benedict  XIV., 
Clement  XIII.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII., 
and  Leo  XII.  It  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection, but  is  much  leas  extensive 
than  that  of  the  Vatican,  and  contains 
few  first-rate  works  of  sculpture.  In 
one  of  the  small  chambers  leading  out 
of  the  portico  is  the  Sarcopkagtu  re- 
cently found  outside  the  Porta  San 
Sebastiano.  The  bas-relief  on  the  front 
is  extremely  interesting  and  of  great 
value  as  a  work  of  art,  being  one  of 
the  finest  known  examples  of  baa- 
relief.  It  represents  the  battles  of  the 
Gauls  and  Romans.  Tbe  Gauls  have 
cords  round  their  necks,  precisely  as  we 
see  in  ^e  Dying  Gladiator :  an  addi- 
tional proof  that  that  celebrated  statue 
is  a  Ganl,  and  not  a  gladiator.  At  the 
bottom  of  tbe  Court  is  the  colossal  re- 
cumbent statue  of  a  river  god,  well 
known  by  the  popular  name  of  Mar-- 
forio;  it  was  found  near  the  Arch  of 
Septimios  Saverus,  and  became  famous 


as  the  vehicle  for  tbe  replies  to  the  sati« 
rical  witticisms  of  Pasquin  (p.  338^ 
Tbe  two  sarc<mhagi  found  in  me  cata- 
combs of  S.  Sebastian  are  interesting 
for  their  has-relieft.  In  the  Fe$iUmk 
are  the  following : — 1.  Endymion  and 
his  dog.  3.  Colossal  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva. 4.  Consular  fasces  in  bas-relief. 
4.  Fri^^ent  of  a  statue  of  Hercules 
with  the  Hydra.  5.  Apollo.  7.  Semi- 
€dk)ssal  Bacchante.  9.  A  Roman  pro- 
vince  (Dacia  ?),  found  near  tlie  Tem- 
ple of  Antoninus  Pius.  10.  Colossal 
bead  of  Cybele,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa.  17.  Twea,  mother  of  Sesostria^ 
in  hWk  granite,  with  hieroglyphics. 
^.  The  same  in  red  granite,  of  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  both  found  in  the 
gardens  of  Sallust.  23.  Colossal  statue 
of  Diana.  25.  Polyphemus.  26.  Mer- 
cury. 28.  Hadrian  in  the  sacrificial 
robes,  found  near  S.  Stelano  Rotondo. 
31.'  Colossal  bust  of  a  warrior,  proba- 
bly Pyrrhus  or  Mars,  found  on  the 
Aventine.  32.  Hercules  killing  the 
Hydra.  A  finely  draped  fragment  of 
a  female  figure  near  this  is  an  elaborate 
specimen  of  sculpture  in  porphyry;  it 
remained  for  many  years  neglected  at 
the  base  of  the  stairs  of  Araccelt. 

Chamber  of  Canopus,  so  called  irom 
the  statues  in  the  Egyptian  style,  found 
in  the  hall  dedicated  to  Canopus  in 
Hadrian's  villa.  They  are  not  geimine 
Egyptian  monuments,  but  merely  copies, 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Tiieir  sole  in- 
terest therefore  consists  in  their  being 
illustrations  of  the  art  and  taste  of  the 
period.  The  double  hermes  of  Isis  and 
Apis  on  a  lotus  flower,  the  Isis  with  a 
h^-dress  of  peacock's  feathers,  the 
Serapis  bearing  the  modius  on  his  head 
as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  the  marble 
statue  of  Anubiswith  the  dog's  head, 
and  the  fine  head  of  Hadrian,  are  the 
most  remarkable. 

Hall  of  ImcriptioM,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  imperial  and  consular  in- 
scriptions, 122  in  number,  from  Tibe- 
rius to  Theodosius.  The  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  this  hall  are  the  square 
altar  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  bas-re- 
liefs in  the  oldest  style  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, representing  tbe  labours  of  Hr- 
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cules,  foand  at  Albaao ;  and  the  (iinenl 
altar  of  T.  Statiliui  Aper,  measurer  of 
'the  public  building;*,  with  baa-reliefs, 
in  wnich  tiie  trowel,  the  compasses,  the 
plummet,  the  foot,  and  various  instru- 
ments of  his  business  are  introduced. 
They  show  that  the  ancient  Roman  foot 
was  not  quite  twelve  English  inches 
(11.59). 

HaUoftheSaroophagu9t  so  called  ftom 
the  fine  8arcophag:u8  of  Pentelic  marble, 
celebrated  for  its  bas-relief  representing 
the  history  of  Achilles.  The  subject  of 
the  principal  front  is  the  quarrel  between 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  The  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  sides,  is  the  departure 
of  Achilles  from  Scyros;  and  of  the 
other,  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  deatii 
of  Patroclus.  At  the  back  is  a  fine 
relief  of  Priam  interceding  for  the  body 
of  Hector.  This  interesting  sarcophagus 
was  found  in  the  remarkable  tumtdus 
called  the  Monte  del  Grano,  on  the 
road  to  Frascati,  three  miles  from  the 
gate  of  S.  Giovanni.  The  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  found  in  it.  The  two 
figures  on  the  lid  of  the  sarcpp|iagus 
were  formerly  supposed  to  represent 
Alexander  Severus  and  Mammea  his 
mother;  but  this  idea  is  rejected  by 
the  modem  authorities.  4.  Mosaic  re- 
presenting Hercules  conquered  by  Love, 
found  at  Porto  d'Anso.  11.  Sitting 
statue  of  Pluto  with  Cerberus,  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Titus. 

Staircase. — On  the  walls  of  the  stair- 
case are  the  celebrated  fragments  of  the 
Pianta  Capitolina,  the  plan  of  Rome  in 
white  marble,  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Remus  in  the  Roman  Forum  (p.  289), 
and  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus  or  Caracalla.  These  frag- 
ments, in  twenty-six  compartments,  are 
invaluable  to  the  Roman  topographer, 
and  have  more  than  once  enabled  us  to 
throw  light  on  disputed  questions  con- 
nected with  the  antiquities. 

The  Gallery. — Opposite  to  the  stair- 
case are  two  finely  preserved  busts  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Septimius  Seve- 
rus. The  walls  of  the  gallery  are  covered 
with  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  Co- 
lumbarium of  the  Liberti  of  livia,  on 


the  AppiaD,  in  1736.  Among  tibe  busto 
and  statues  are  the  following : — 2.  Bust 
of  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninas  Pius. 
5.  Euterpe.  12.  Satyr  playing  on  a 
flute.  13.  A  repetition  of  the  Cttpid  of 
PraxitekSf  of  which  we  have  already 
notiiced  an  example  in  the  Vatican  (p. 
407>  14;  Silenus.  15.  Pompey  (>> 
17.  Cecrops.  18.  Cato  the  censor. 
19.  Agrippina  and  Nero.  21.  Marcus 
Aurelius.  23.  The  laughing  Bacchus. 
27.  Paris.  28.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  29> 
Octagonal  cinerary  urn,  with  finely 
sculptured  Cupids,  &c.  32.  Psyche. 
34.  Vespasian.  36*  A  Discobolus, 
badly  res^red.  37.  A  wine  Tase,  with 
hacchic  figures.  38.  Bust  of  Juno,  the 
grandest  bust  of  the  goddess  in  exist- 
ence, very  beautiful  and  feminine,  and 
finely  preserved.  42.  The  Delia  Valle 
Jupiter,  so  called  from  the  family  to 
whom  it  belonged.  44.  Diana  Luci- 
fera.  48.  Sarcophagus,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  the  birth  and  education  of  Bacchus. 
50.  Bust  of  Scipio  Africanus,  with  the 
wound  on  the  left  side  of  his  head  care- 
fully worked  out.  51.  Phocion.  54. 
Antinous.  55.  Venus.  581  Jupiter 
Ammon.  60.  Ceres.  63.  Tiberius. 
64.  Bacchus,  with  the  panther.  65. 
Jupiter,  with  the  eagle:  on  the  altar 
underneath  is  a  bas-relief,  giving  the 
history  of  the  vestal  Quinctia  drawing 
the  ship,  with  the  portrait  of  Cybele  on 
her  waist.  66.  Jupiter  Serapis.  68. 
Bust  of  Hadrian,  in  alabaster.  74.  Si- 
lenus. 75.  Domitius  Enobarbus,  father 
of  Nero.     76.  Caracalla. 

Hallo/  the  Fom,  so  called  from  the 
noble  vase  of  white  marble  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  (1),  found  near  the 
tomb  of  CflBcilia  Metella.  It  stands  on 
a  circular  pedestal,  with  bas-reliefs  of 
twelve  divinities,  fpund  at  Nettuno, 
considered  by  Winckelmami  as  an 
undoubted  monument  of  Etnacan  art, 
and  by  other  authorities  as  an  example 
of  the  early  Greek  style.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  mouth  of  an  ancient  well; 
the  marks  of  the  cords  are  still  Tiaible. 
2.  Bronze  vase  found  in  the  sea  at  Porto 
d'Anzo,  with  a  very  curious  Greek  in- 
scription, stating  that  it  was  presented 
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by  Mithridat«8,  king  of  Poiitus,  to  tbe 
college  of  Gymxiauarchf.  36.  A  group 
of  Diana  TVifurmis,  in  bronxe,  as  Diana, 
Luna,  and  Hecate.  37.  Tbe  celebrated 
Iliac  Table,  containing  the  history  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  fall  of  Troy,  by 
Stesichorus,  with  the  deliverance  of 
^neas;  engraved  and  illustrated  by 
Fabretti,  who  refers  it  to  the  time  of 
Nero.  39.  Sacrificial  tripod.  40.  Ro- 
man weights,  scales,  measures,  a  statera 
or  steelyard,  &c.  41.  Triumph  of  Bac- 
chus.  The  bronze  foot  found  at  the 
base  of  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius, 
and  supposed  to  belong  to  a  statue 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  monument. 
47.  Diana  of  Ephesus,  the  Multimam- 
mea,  as  the  nurse  of  all  things.  69. 
The  fine  sarcophagus  of  Gerontia,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  the  history  of  Diana  arid 
Endymion.  On  it  are  two  mosaic 
masks,  found  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Jesuits,  on  the  Aventine.  100.  A  small 
sarcophagus,  with  interesting  reliefs, 
representing  the  creation  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  soul  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  later  Platonists.  10 1 .  The 
celebrated  mosaic  of  Pliny  9  Doves,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  pre- 
served specimens  of  ancient  mosaic. 
It  represents  four  doves  drinking,  with 
a  beautiful  border  surrounding  the 
composition.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mosaic  of  Sosus,  described  by  Pliny  in 
his  thirty-fifth  book,  as  a  proof  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  art  had  been 
carried  in  his  day.  He  says  there  is  at 
Pergamos  a  wonderful  specimen  of  a' 
dove  drinking,  and  darkening  the  water 
with  the  shadow  of  her  head ;  on  the  lip 
of  the  vessel  others  are  pluming  tliem- 
selves.  *'  Mirabilis  ibi  columba  bi- 
bens,  et  aquam  umbra  capitis  infus- 
cans.  Apricantur  alia  scabentes  sese 
in  cathari  labro.'*  It  was  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa  in  1737  by  Cardinal 
Furietti,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XIII. 

Hatt  of  the  Emperors, — On  the  walls 
are  interesting  bas-reliefs,  arranged  in 
the  following  order : — A.  Triumphs  of 
Bacchus,  and  children  at  the  games  of 
the  Circus.  B.  Bacchus  on  a  tiger, 
with  fauns  and  satyrs.    C.  The  Caly- 


dotiian  boar- hunt,  not  antique.  £.  The 
Muses.  F.  A  very  beautiful  relief  of 
Perseus  delivering  Andromeda  O.So- 
crates with  History,  and  Homer  with 
Poetry.  H.  Eudymion  sleeping  with 
his  dog,  found  on  the  Aventine.  I» 
Hylas  carried  off  by  the  Nymphs.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  is  tbe  cele* 
brated  sitting  Statue  of  Jgrippina  (f), 
mother  of  Germanicus,  remarkable  for 
the  ease  of  the  position  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  drapery.  Around  the 
room  are  arranged  on  two  shelves 
seventy-six  busts  of  the  emperors  and 
empresses  in  chronological  order,  a  col- 
lection of  great  value,  which  presents 
us  with  authentic  portraits  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  personages  in  his- 
tory.  The  following  are  the  most  in- 
teresting:— 1.  Julius  CsMar.  2.  Au- 
gustus. 3.  The  young  Marcellus  (?). 
4.  Tiberius.  5.  Drusus.  6.  Antonia, 
his  wife.  7.  Germanicus.  O.Caligula, 
in  basalt.  1 1 .  Messalina,  wife  of  Clau- 
dius. 13,  14.  Nero.  16.  Galba.  20. 
Titus.  21.  Julia.  24.  Nerva.  26.Plo- 
tina,  wife  of  Trajan.  27.  His  sister 
Mariana.  28.  His  niece  Matidia.  29, 
30.  Hadrian.  31.  Julia  Sabina,  his 
wife.  32.  ^lius  Caesar,  his  adopted 
son.  33.  Antoninus  Pius.  35,  36. 
Marcus  Aurelius.  39.  Lucius  Verus. 
40.  His  wife,  Lucilla.  41.  Commodus. 
47.  Clodius  Albinus.  48,  49.  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  50.  His  wife,  Julia  Pia. 
51.  Caracalla.  52.  Geta.  53.  Ma- 
crinuB.  55.  Heliogabalus.  57.  Alex- 
ander Severus.  59.  Maximus.  68. 
Triboniau.  75.  Julian  the  Apostate. 
On  the  outside  of  the  window  is  an 
ancient  sun-dial,  with  the  lines  drawn 
on  a  concave  surface. 

HaU  of  the  Pkilomphers.—The  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  walls  are  tbe  following : — 

A.  Frieze  of   a  temple  of  Neptune. 

B.  Death  of  Meleager.  C.  Calliope 
instructing  Orpheus.  F.  An  interment. 
G.  Funeral  procession.  I.  A  victory. 
L.  A  sacrifice  to  Hygeia  in  rosso  au- 
tico.  M.  A  bacchic  scene,  with  the 
name  of  Callimachus,  found  at  Orta. 
In  the  middle  of  the  hall  is  the  bronze 
statue  of  a  boy,  on  a  triangular  altar, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  Ca- 
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milli,  or  young  priests  instituted  by 
Romulus.  Round  the  room,  on  two 
shelves,  are  arranged  seventy -nine  busts 
of  philosophers,  poets,  and  historians. 

I.  Virgil.  4,  6,  6.  Socrates.  7.  Alci- 
biades.      8.   Carneades.     10.  Seneca. 

II.  Plato.  20.  Marcus  Aurelius.  21. 
Diogenes.  22.  Alcibiades.  24.  Ascle- 
piades.  27.  Pythagoras.  30.  Aristo- 
phanes (f).  31,  32.  Demosttienes.  33. 
Pindar.  34.  Sophocles.  37.  Hippo- 
crates. 38.  Aratus.  39,40.  Demo- 
critus.  41,  42, 43.  Euripides.  44,  45, 
46.  Homer.  48.A8pa8ia(?).  49.Cleo. 
patra.  51.  Sappho.  54.  Lysias.  59. 
Herodotus  (?).  60.  Thucydides  (f). 
62,64.  Epicurus.  63.  Double  Hermes 
of  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus.  ^ .  Aris- 
totle. 68,  69.  Masinissa.  72,  73.  Ju- 
lian the  Apostate.  74.  Cicero.  In 
addition  to  the  head  of  Plato  already 
noticed  (11)  there  are  several  others 
-which  bear  his  name,  but  they  are  only 
bearded  images  of  Bacchus.  The  last 
bust  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Gabriele 
Faerno  of  Cremona,  the  poet,  one  of 
the  few  busts  executed  by  Michael 
Angela. 

7%e  Saloon,  —  The  two  columns  of 
giallo  antico,  which  are  such  conspi- 
cuous ornaments  of  the  niche  in  this 
saloon,  were  found  near  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella.  The  two  Victories 
which  sustain  the  arms  of  Clement  XII. 
were  taken  from  the  Arch  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  the  Corso.  In  the  middle 
of  the  hall  are  the  following  : — 1.  Ju- 
piter, in  nero  antico,  on  a  circular  altar 
found  at  Porto  d'Anzo.  2,  4.  The  two 
beautiful  centaurs  in  nero  antico,  two 
of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  sculpture 
in  Rome;  they  were  found  in  Ha- 
drian's villa.  On  the  base  are  the 
names  of  the  sculptors,  Aristeas  and 
Fapias  of  Aphrodisium.  3,  Colossal 
statue  of  the  infant  Hercules,  in  green 
basalt,  found  on  the  Aventine ;  the  altar 
underneath  has  bas-reliefs  representing 
the  history  of  Jupiter.  5.  ^Esculapius, 
in  nero  antico,  on  a  circular  altar,  both 
found  at  Porto  d'Anzo.  6.  Hygeia. 
7.  Ptolemy  Apion,  as  Apollo.  8.  Venus 
coming  out  of  the  bath.  9,  10,  11. 
Amazons.     12.  Two  portraits  as  Mars 


and  Venus,  found  on  the  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  13.  A  Muse. 
14.  Minerva.  15.  A  satyr.  16.  Apollo. 
17.  Minerva.  18.  Colossal  bust  of 
Trajan  with  a  civic  crown.  19.  Male 
statue  with  the  head  of  Augustus.  20. 
Female  statue  with  the  head  of  Lu- 
cilla.  21.  Lucius  Antonius.  22.  Ha- 
drian, found  near  Ceprano.  23.  Male 
figure  in  the  toga.  24.  Roman  matron 
(Julia  Piat).  25.  Hercules,  in  bronze 
gilt,  found  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  one 
of  the  few  statues  in  which  the  gilding 
is  preserved,  but  the  figure  is  man- 
nered, and  somewhat  formal.  The 
altar  underneath  bears  a  dedication  to 
Fortune.  26.  Isis,  with  the  lotus.  27, 
An  athlete.  28.  A  gymnasiarch,  found 
in  Hadrian's  villa.    29.  A  sibyl  (!). 

31.  Umentia,  found  on  the  Aventine. 

32.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

33.  Diana.  34.  A  hunter  with  a  hare, 
found  near  the  Porta  Latina.  35.  Har- 
pocrates,  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth, 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa  in  1744. 

"  Qaique  premit  Tocem  digitoque    silentia 
suadet' '  Ov.  Ai et.  ix.  691 . 

Halt  of  the  Faun, — On  the  wall  is  the 
celebrated  Table  of  Bronze,  inscribed 
with  part  of  the  Lex  Regia,  containing 
the  Senatus  Consultum  conferring  the 
imperial  power  on  Vespasian — the  very 
table  on  which  Rienzi  expounded  to  his 
followers  the  power  of  the  Roman  people. 
It  was  found  near  St  John  Lateran.  The 
reliefs  on  the  walls  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — A.  Four  cars  drawn  by  two 
horses  each,  led  by  Cupids,  with  the 
attributes  of  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Diana, 
and  Mercury.  B.  Vulcan  as  an  ar- 
mourer. C.  Front  of  a  christian  sar- 
cophagus. 1.  The  celebrated  Fatin  in 
rosso  antico,  found  in  Hadrian's  villa, 
valuable  not  only  for  its  rare  material 
but  for  its  fine  sculpture :  it  stands  on 
a  mystical  altar.  3.  Colossal  head  of 
Hercules,  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune. 6.  A  fine  colossal  head  of  Bac- 
chus, also  on  a  rostral  altar.  7.  This 
altar  and  the  two  preceding  were  found 
in  clearing  the  harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzo, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  votive 
offerings  from  sailors.  13.  Sarcopha- 
gus, with  b89-reliefs  representing  the 
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story  of  Diana  and  Endymion.  15. 
llie  boy  with  a  comic  mask,  full  of 
nature,  and  very  fine  as  a  work  of  art 
16.  A  girl  playing  with  a  dove.  18. 
Leda.     19.  Alexander  the  Great  (^). 

20.  Isis,  restored  with  a  head  of  Junu. 

21.  A  repetition  of  the  boy  and  goose 
in  the  Vatican  (p.  420),  but  far  inferior 
in  execution;  ttie  altar  beneath  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  Sun.  26.  Sarcophagy^ 
with  bas-reliefs  of  the  battle  of  Theseus 
and  the  Amazons.  Among  them  is  a 
group  of  extraordinary  beauty,  repre- 
senting a  soldier  dragging  an  Amazon 
from  her  horse,  while  another  Amazon 
seizes  his  hand  and  intercedes  for  her 
companion.  This  group  was  mentioned 
by  Flaxman  in  his  lectures  as  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  bas-relief. 

Hall  of  the  Dying  Gtadiaior.—Heaxlj 
all  the  sculptures  in  this  hail  are  of  the 
highest  character  of  art.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  the  celebrated  figure  from 
which  it  derives  its  name :  1.  The  Dying 
GkuUator.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  this  wonderful  figure  is  a  Gaul, 
probably  a  Gaulish  herald,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  by  the  most  eminent 
modem  sculptors  that  it  formed  one  oi 
a  series  of  figures  illustrating  the  ii!bur- 
sion  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece.  The 
cord  round  the  neck  is  seen  as  one  of 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Gauls 
in  the  bas-relief  on  the  remarkable 
sarcophagus  lately  found  near  the  gate 
of  San  Sebastiano  (p.  431),  and  the  horn 
has  been  considered  conclusive  as  to  the 
office  of  the  herald.  Montfaucon  and 
MafTei  supposed  that  it  is  the  statue  by 
Ctesilaus,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias, 
which  Pliny  describes  as  "  a  wounded 
man  dying,  who  perfectly  expressed  how 
much  life  was  remaining  in  him."  But 
that  masterpiece  was  of  bronze,  and  if 
the  present  statue  be  considered  to  agree 
with  Pliny's  description,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  copy.  The  right  arm  and 
the  toes  of  both  feet  were  admirably  re- 
stored by  Michael  Angelo. 

'*  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand— his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
4nd  hisdroop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing 
slow 


Fmn  the  red  xash,  fkll  heavy,  one  by  cue, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him — ^he  is  sone. 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  nail'd 

the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 

He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prixe. 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at 
play. 

There  was  tlieir  Dacian  mother— he,  their 
sire. 

Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood-«hall  he  ex- 
pire. 
And  unavenged  7    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut 
your  ire  1"  Childe  HaruU, 

One  of  the  roost  accurate  of  critics, 
John  Bell,  describes  the  anatomy  of  the 
Dying  Gladiator  as  perfect  in  every  re- 
spect. "  It  is,"  he  says,  *'  a  most  trs^i- 
cal  and  touching  representation,  and  no 
one  can  meditate  upon  it  without  the 
most  melancholy  feelings.  Of  all  proofs 
this  is  the  surest  of  the  effect  produced 
by  art.  Although  not  colossal,  the  pro- 
portions are  beyond  life,  perhaps  seven 
feet ;  and  yet  from  its  symmetry  it  does 
not  appear  larger  than  life.  The  forms 
are  full,  round,  and  manly ;  the  visage 
moumfhl ;  the  lip  yielding  to  the  effect 
of  pain ;  the  eye  deepened  by  despair ; 
the  skin  of  the  forehead  a  little  wrin- 
kled ;  the  hair  clotted  in  thick  sharp- 
pointed  locks,  as  if  from  the  sweat  of 
fight  and  exhausted  strength ;  the  body 
\ut%e\  the  shoulders  square;  the  ba- 
lance well  preserved  by  the  hand  on 
which  he  rests ;  the  limbs  finely  round- 
ed; the  joints  alone  are  slender  and 
fine.  No  affectation  of  anatomy  here ; 
not  a  muscle  to  be  distinguished,  yet 
the  general  forms  perfect  as  if  they 
were  expressed.  The  only  anatomical 
feature  discernible  is  that  of  full  and 
turgid  veins,  yet  not  ostentatiously  ob- 
truded, but  seen  slightly  along  the  front 
of  the  arms  and  ancles,  giving  like  the 
clotted  hair  proof  of  violent  exertion. 
The  singular  art  of  the  sculptor  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  discerned  in  the  extended 
leg :  by  a  less  skilful  hand  the  posture 
might  have  appeared  constrained ;  but 
here,  true  to  nature,  the  limbs  are  seen 
gently  yielding,  bending  from  languo* 
the  knee  sinking  from  weakness, 
u2 
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the  thigh  and  ancle-jcnnt  pushed  out  to 
support  it.     The  forms  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator  are  not  ideal  or  exquisite  like 
the  Apollo ;  it  is  all  nature,  all  feeling.'' 
It  was  found  at  Porto  d'Anso  by  Car- 
dinal Albani  about  1770,  and  was  for 
some  time  in  the  collection  of  the  Villa 
Ludovisi,  from  which  it  was  purchased 
by  Clement  XII.     2.  A  noble  statue 
of  Zeno,  found  at  Civita  Lavinia,  in  a 
villa  of  Antoninus  Pius.    3.  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  found   on  the  Aveiitiue,  two 
finely  proportioned  and  most  graceful 
figures.     4.  A  repetition  of  the  Faun  of 
Praaiteles.    We  have  already  noticed 
two  others  in  the  Vatican  (p.  410) ;  this 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  three :  it  was 
found  in   the  Villa  d'Este  at  Tivoli. 
5.  A  Roman  matron.     6.  The  famous 
statue  of  Antinous,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa.     Tliis  exquisite  statue  has  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  all  critics  by 
its  exceeding  beauty.     "  In  the  Anti- 
nous/'  says  John  Bell,  "  the  anatomist 
would  look  in  vain  to  detect  even  the 
slightest  mistake  or  misconception ;  yet 
such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  com- 
position, so  tine  and  undulating  the 
forms,  that  a  trifling  error  would  appear 
as  a  gross  fault.     Every  part  is  equally 
perfect :  the  bend  of  the  head  and  de- 
clining of  the  neck  most  graceful ;  the 
shoulders   manly    and    large    without 
clumsiness;  the  belly  long  and  flat,  yet 
not  disfigured  by  leanness;  the  swell 
of  the  broad  chest  under  the  arm  ad- 
mirable ;  the  limbs  finely  tapered ;  the 
ease  and  play  of  the  disengaged  leg 
wonderful,  having  a  serpentine  curve 
arising  from  an  accurate  observance  of 
the  gentle  beudings  of  the  knee,  the  half 
turning  of  the  ancle,  and    the  elastic 
yielding  natural  to  the  relaxed  state  in 
that  position  from  the  many  joints  of 
those  parts.''     The  statue  is  interesting 
to  mineralogists,  as  the  marble  contains 
in  the  right  leg  a  piece  of  pure  iron, 
long  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
in  repairing  it ;  another  piece  occurs  in 
the  breast.     8.  A  female  statue,  perhaps 
Flora,  finely  draped,  found  in  Hadrian's 
villa.  9.  The  Amazon f  one  of  (he  grand- 
est figures  of  its  class,  much  finer  than 
"^9  repetition  in  the  Vatican  (p.  415). 


10.  Marcus  Brutus.  IX  Colossal  statue 
of  Juno  (?),  called  the  Juno  of  the 
Capitol.  13.  Bust  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  14.  Antinous,  as  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  from  Hadrian's  villa.  15. 
Ariadne,  or  Bacchus,  crowned  with  ivy, 
very  fine.  16.  A  Danaid  (?),  called 
also  Electra  or  Pandora.  17.  Apollo 
holding  the  lyre,  found  in  the  sulphur- 
ous waters  on  the  road  to  Tivoli. 

Phivate  Palaces. 
The  palaces  of  Rome  constitute  one  of 
its  peculiar  and  characteristic  features. 
No  less  than  seventy-five  are  enumerated 
by  Vasi ;  but  without  including  those 
which  have  slight  pretensions  to  the 
honour  of  the  title,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Rome  contains  a  larger  number  of 
princely  residences  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  The  Roman  palaces  are 
in  many  respects  peculiar  in  their  archi- 
tecture, and  present  an  invaluable  field 
for  the  study  of  the  artist.  In  no  other 
capital  do  we  find  such  grand  effects  of 
size  and  of  magnificence,  for  though 
faulty  in  details,  their  proportions  are 
generally  good  and  conceived  on  the 
noblest  scale.  No  class  of  buildings 
has  been  more  severely  criticised,  and 
yet  architects  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  no  edifices  of  the  same  kind 
in  Europe  are  so  free  irom  everything 
that  is  mean  and  paltry  in  style.  All 
this  magnificence,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  external  architecture.  The  in- 
teriors, with  few  exceptions,  present  the 
most  striking  contrasts,  and  ill  accord 
either  in  their  decorations  or  their  fur- 
niture with  our  preconceived  ideas  of 
palaces.  The  plan  is  generally  a  quad- 
rangle, with  a  large  staircase  opening  on 
the  court.  The  windows  of  the  ground 
floor  are  usually  barred  with  iron,  giving 
the  lower  part  of  the  building  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  prison :  the  apartments 
of  this  floor  are  often  let  out  to  trades- 
men, or  used  for  stables,  coach-houses, 
or  other  menial  offices.  The  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  rooms  is  frequently 
of  marble,  but  so  covered  with  dirt  that 
the  efiect  of  the  material  is  completely 
lost.  The  upper  floors  form  a  suite  of 
chambers   running    round    the   whole 
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quadrangle,  and  frequently  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  These  chambers 
are  so  numerous,  that  one  floor  affords 
sufficient  accommodation  for  a  single 
family  :  hence  it  often  happens  that  in 
some  of  the  minor  palaces  the  owner  re- 
serves a  small  portion  for  his  own  use, 
and  lets  out  the  remainder,  so  that  seve- 
ral families  live  under  the  same  roof. 
The  rooms  to  which  strangers  are  ad- 
mitted are  usually  paved  with  brick, 
without  carpets,  and  mostly  without 
fireplaces.  Columns  of  marble  and 
gilded  ceilings  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
supply  of  furniture  is  of  the  least  pos- 
sible amount,  and  its  style  is  so  clumsy 
and  antiquated,  that  the  aspect  of  the 
rooms  contrasts  in  a  painful  manner 
with  the  elegance  of  the  French  saloon 
and  with  the  substantial  splendour  of 
an  English  drawing-room.  Indeed  no- 
thing can  be  conceived  so  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  Englishman's  idea  of 
domestic  comfort.  The  apartments  oc- 
cupied by  the  family  are  less  liable  to 
these  objections,  but  are  still  deficient 
in  those  refinements  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  an  English  home,  and  add 
so  much  to  its  enjoyments.  In  a  few  of 
the  old  princely  families  which  have 
retained  their  feudal  state,  or  introduced 
the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  the 
north,  the  arrangement  of  their  palaces 
is  more  consistent  with  the  character  of 
a  baronial  residence,  and  the  apartments 
are  occupied  exclusively  by  their  own 
dependants ;  but  these  instances  are  very 
rare,  and  serve  only  to  make  the  con- 
trasts mentioned  above  more  striking  to 
an  English  traveller.  In  the  palaces  of 
the  princes  and  the  four  Roman  mar- 
quises, who  bear  the  title  of  "  canopied 
marquises,'*  the  antechamber  always 
contains  a  lofty  canopy  on  which  the 
armorial  bearings  of  tne  owner  are  em- 
blazoned ;  under  this,  on  a  kind  of 
raised  throne,  the  prince  sits  to  receive 
his  dependants  and  administer  justice. 
This  decoration  is  not  always  in  the  best 
taste,  and  is  frequently  allowed  to  hang 
until  it  becomes  dilapidated  from  age, 
and  a  disfigurement  rather  than  an  orna- 
ment to  the  building.  In  the  following 
list' we  have  not  confined  our  notices  to 


those  palaces  which  have  obtained  cele* 
brity  for  their  movable  works  of  art, 
but  have  included  those  also  which 
have  permanent  attractions  as  examples 
of  fine  architecture.  The  Roman  pa- 
laces have  for  many  generations  supplied 
our  architects  with  their  best  materials 
of  study ;  and  their  merit  in  this  respect 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  non* 
professional  tourists.  [The  usual  fee  to 
the  custode  is  a  paul  for  each  person.] 

Palazzo  Albanif  built  by  Domenico 
Fontana  about  1590,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  valuable  library  and  gal- 
lery. Nearly  all  its  treasures  have  been 
dispersed,  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
wreck  of  those  collections  which  it  was 
the  delight  of  Winckelmann  to  arrange 
and  study.  In  the  court  are  a  few  an- 
tiques of  minor  interest.  In  the  palace 
are  two  coloured  sketches  of  the  fable  of 
Psyche,  by  Giulio  Romano  ;  a  beautiful 
llltarpiece,  by  Pietro  Perttgino,  bearing 
the  date  1491,  and  representing  the  Vir- 
gin with  saints  and  angels  adoring  the 
infant  Saviour ;  a  landscape,  by  Sabxi' 
tor  Rota, 

Palazzo  Altempsy  opposite  the  Ger- 
man College,  built  or  renewed  in  1680 
by  Martiuo  Lunghi  the  elder,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  his  most  important  works. 
The  porticos  of  the  court  are  by  Bal- 
dassare  Peruzzi,  to  whom  the  orighial 
architecture  of  the  palace  is  probably  to 
be  referred. 

Palazzo  Altieriy  with  one  of  the  most » 
extended  fa9ades  in  Rome,  built  by  Car- 
dinal Paluzze  Altieri  in  1670,  during 
the  pontificate  of  his  kinsman  Clement 
X.,  from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  An- 
tonio Rossi.  It  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  fine  library,  rich  in  MSS. ;  but 
this  has  disappeared  with  all  the  other 
collections  of  this  princely  family. 

Palazzo  Barberini  (open  daily  from 
10  to  2),  begun  by  Urban  VIII.  from 
the  designs  of  Carlo  Mademo,  con- 
tiimed  by  Borromini,  and  finished  by 
Beniini  in  1640.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  palaces  in  Rome,  and  contains 
a  small  collection  of  paintings  and 
sculpture,  and  a  valuable  library. 
The  winding  staircase  is  the  best  exam- 
ple of  this  construction  in  Rome. 
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fine  ba8*relief  of  the  Lion  on  the  landing- 
place  wa«  found  at  Palettrina.  The 
saloon  of  the  first  floor  is  remarkable 
for  the  frescoes  of  its  ceiling  by  Pietro 
da  Coriona,  classed  by  Laiizi  among 
tiiose  compositions  in  which  he  carried 
the  freedom  and  elegance  of  his  style 
to  its  utmost  length.  They  are  alle- 
gorical representations  of  the  glory  of 
-the  Barberini  family,  and  present  a  sin- 
gular mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 
subjects.  The  museum,  formerly  rich 
in  sculpture,  gems,  and  meilals,  beyond 
every  other  in  Rome,  has  been  scattered 
among  the  different  collections  of  Eu- 
rope :  the  Barberini  Faun  is  at  Munich, 
the  Portland  Vase  is  in  the  British  Mi»-, 
seum,  and  the  gems  and  cameos  have 
passed  for  the  most  part  into  private 
collections.  The  few  statues  and  sar- 
cophagi now  remaining  were  found  at 
Psdestrina  and  in  the  Gardens  of  Sal- 
lust.  The  Gallery  has  also  lost  more 
than  half  its  pictures;  those  which  re- 
main have  been  much  neglected,  and 
are  badly  placed.  First  Floor.— I.  GueT' 
cino.  St.  Matthew  and  St,  Luke. — Cara- 
vaggio.  The  Lute-player. — Pietro daCor^ 
tona.  St.  Carlo  Borromeo. — SpagTwletto, 
St.  Jerome.  II.  Guercino.  Elijah. — N, 
Pousain,  The  Death  of  Germanicus,  a 
learned  composition,  but  feebly  exe- 
cuted.— Guido,  St.  Andrea  Corsiui,  co- 
pied in  mosaic  in  the  Corsini  chapel  of 
St.  John  Lateran. — Titian,  A  portrait. 
"  Ground  Floor.— I.  Raphael.  The  For- 
narina,  very  differently  treated  from 
the  reputed  Fomarina  of  the  tribune 
at  Florence.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  picture ;  the  armlet 
bears  Raphael's  name.  The  beauty  of 
the  execution  is  not  at  first  appreciated, 
and  the  countenance  has  a  common 
expression,  which  finds  few  admirers 
among  those  who  have  seen  the  doubt- 
ful Fomarina  of  the  Florence  gallery. 
— Titian,  A  female  portrait,  in  red  and 
.  white  costume,  very  beautiful  and  cha- 
racteristic.— Gtddo,  Portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures in  Rome.  The  family  tradition 
tells  us  that  it  was  taken  on  the  night 
before  her  execution;  other  accounts 
state  that  it  was  painted  by  Guido  from 


memory  after  he  had  seen  her  mount 
the  scaffold.  The  picture  is  well 
known  by  the  fine  description  of  the 
poet  Shelley.  '<  The  picture  of  Bea- 
trice," he  says,  *'  is  most  interesting,  as 
a  just  representation  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest specimens  of  the  workmanship  of 
nature.  There  is  a  fixed  and  pale  com- 
posure upon  the  features;  sbe  seems 
sad,  and  stricken  down  in  spirit,  yet 
the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened 
by  the  patience  of  gentleness.  Her 
head  is  bound  with  folds  of  white 
drapery,  from  which  the  yellow  strings 
of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and  fsdl 
about  her  neck.  The  moulding  of  her 
face  is  exquisitely  delicate ;  ^e  eye- 
Ihtows  are  distinct  and  arched ;  the  lips 
have  that  permanent  meaning  of  ima- 
gination and  sensibility  which  suffer- 
ing has  not  repressed,  and  which  it 
seems  as  if  death  scarcely  could  ex- 
tinguish. Her  forehead  is  large  and 
clear;  her  eyes,  which  we  are  told 
were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are 
swollen  with  weeping,  and  lustr^ess, 
but  beautifully  tender  and  serene.  In 
the  whole  mien  there  is  simplicity  and 
dignity,  which  united  with  her  exqui- 
site loveliness  and  deep  sorrow,  are  in- 
expressibly pathetic.  Beatrice  Cenci 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare 
persons  in  whom  energy  and  gentleness 
dwell  together,  without  destroying  one 
another:  her  nature  was  simple  and 
profound.  The  crimes  and  miseries  in 
which  she  was  an  actor  and  a  sufferer, 
are  as  the  mask  and  the  mantle  in 
which  circumstances  clothed  her  for 
her  impersonation  on  the  scene  of  the 
world."'  The  terrible  tragedy  which 
has  invested  this  picture  with  such 
peculiar  interest  took  place  at  the 
Castle  of  Petrella,  described  in  Route 
38.  The  prisons  in  which  Beatrice  was 
confined  before  her  execution  are  shown 
beneath  the  Theatre  Tordinoua.  Near 
this  picture  is  one  said  to  be  a  iK>rtrait 
of  Beatrice's  stepmother.  Among  the 
other  works  in  the  collection  are  the 
following: — ^The  Expulsion  from  FtL- 
radise,  by  Domenichino,  A  small  Land- 
scape, by  Claude,  much  injured. 
Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple^  attri- 
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buted  to  Albert  Durtr,  very  doubtful. 
I .  Giovanni  Bellini  (?).  Madonna  and 
Cbild. — Baldaaxare  Penizzi,  Pygma- 
IJoii. — Andrea  del  Sario.  Madonna  and 
Child.  —  Gkerardo  della  Notte,  The 
Apprehension  of  Christ.  A  Fieta  has 
been  attributed  en  very  slight  autho- 
rity to  Micltael  Angela.  In  another 
room  of  the  ground  flour,  lately  used 
as  a  magazine,  are  some  frescoes  of  in- 
ferior interest,  by  Caravaggio.  In  the 
antechamber  is  an  oval  bas-relief  of  a 
half  figure  in  armour,  and  crowned 
with  laurel,  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Rienzi.  The  Library  {Biblioteca 
Barberini^y  formerly  so  celebrated  for 
its  MSS.,  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
literary  Ixeasures,  but  in'  consequence 
of  some  recent  losses  it  is  no  longer 
open  to  the  public.  The  autograph 
collections  are  perhaps  the  peculiar 
feature  of  this  library ;  many  of  them 
were  formed  by  Urban  VIII.  Among 
the  most  interesting  are  the  letters  and 
papers  of  Galileo,  Bembo,  Cardinal 
Bellarmin,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Della 
Casa,  &c. ;  and  the  official  reports  ad- 
dressed to  Urban  VIII.  on  the  state  of 
Catholicism  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  are  full  of 
inedited  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  Stuarts.  There  are  twenty  MSS. 
of  Dante  :  one  of  these,  a  folio  on  vel- 
lum, is  said  to  be  the  most  richly 
illuminated  of  all  the  known  copies  of 
the  Divina  Commedia.  The  manu- 
script on  parchment,  illustrated  with 
drawings  of  the  Roman  monuments,  is 
well  known  to  antiquaries;  it  bears  the 
date  1321,  and  is  of  great  value  as  a 
contemporary  representation  of  the  an- 
tiquities. The  printed  books  amount 
to  50,000  :  many  of  them  are  invalua- 
ble on  eiccouut  of  their  autograph  notes 
by  the  most  illustrious  scholars.  The 
Hebrew  Bible  of  1488  is  one  of  the 
twelve  known  copies  of  the  first  com- 
plete«dition  of  Soncino.  The  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Plato,  by  Ficino,  is  covered  with 
marginal  notes  by  Tasso,  and  his  father 
Bernardo;  the  rare  Dante  of  Venice, 
1477,  is  filled  with  notes  by  Bembo ; 
and  another  edition  of  the  great  poet 
has  some  curious  notes  by  Tasso.  Other 


works  are  enriched  by  the  marginal 
criticisms  of  Scaliger,  Aldus,  Paulua 
Manutius,  Holstenius  and  Leo  Alla- 
tius,  the  well-known  librarians  of  the 
Vatican,  and  other  eminent  scholars. 
In  the  court  of  the  palace  is  the  frag- 
ment of  an  inscription  which  will  not 
fail  to  interest  British  travellers.  It  is 
a  portion  of  the  dedication  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  erected  to  the  Emperor 
Claudius  by  the  senate  and  Roman 
people,  in  honour  of  the  conquest  of 
Britain  and  the  Orkneys.  It  was  found 
near  the  Sciarra  palace,  where  the  ardi 
is  supposed  to  have  stood. 

Palazzo  Bcrghese  [open  daily  from 
H)  A.M. ;  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  is 
kept  in  each  room  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors].  This  immense  palace  was 
begun  in  1590  by  Caidinal  Dezzi,  from 
the  designs  of  Martino  Lunghi,  and 
completed  by  Paul  V.  (Borghese)  from 
the  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  The 
court  is  surrounded  by  porticos  sus- 
tained by  ninety-six  granite  columns, 
Doric  in  the  lower  and  Corinthian  in 
the  upper  story.  Among  the  colossal 
statues  preserved  here  are  Julia  Pia  as 
Thalia ;  another  Muse;  and  the  Apollo 
Musagetes.  The  Gallery,  arranged  in 
nine  apartments  on  the  ground  floor, 
contains  several  pictures  of  the  highest 
class,  and  is  altogether  the  richest  pri- 
vate collection  in  Rome,  containing 
nearly  700  paintings. — ^I.  Guido  Cog- 
nacci,  A  sibyl. — Jacopo  Bassano.  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi. — Spagnoletto,  St. 
Peter. — Agottino  Caracci.  St.  Cathe- 
rine of  Siena. — Garofalo.  Holy  Family. 
— Sanoferraio,  Madonna  and  Child. — 
Andrea  del  Sario.  Madonna  and  Child. 
— MazzoUno  da  Ferrara,  The  Nativity. 
II.  The  Chace  of  Diana,  by  Dome" 
nichine,  a  very  celebrated  picture  :  the 
goddess,  attended  by  her  nymphs,  is 
awarding  the  prize  of  a  bow  and 
quiver  to  one  of  her  nymphs  who  has 
just  fired  her  arrow.  Some  of  the 
figures  are  beautiful,  but  others  want 
dignity  and  delicacy.  The  whole  pic- 
ture is  brilliantly  coloured. — Agottino 
Caracci.  The  Magdalen;  Head  of  St. 
Antony. — AnnibaU  Caracci.  A  Pieta; 
Head  of  St.  Francis,  finely  coloured. — 
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Garofah.  The  Entombment  of  Chrigf, 
one  of  his  best  pictures  :  the  heads  are 
full  of  expresfion. — Perino  del  Faga,^ 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  John. — ' 
Cigoti.  St  Francis  penitent. — Bonifacio. 
Christ  and  the  Apostles.' — Giorgio  Va~ 
tart.  Lucretia  ;  Leda. — Bgroccio.  St. 
Jerome;  the  Burning  of  Troy.  The 
porphyry  sarcophagus  in  this  room  was 
found  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
III.  Lan/ranco,  The  story  of  Oreo 
and  Norandino,  from  Ariosto. — Anni- 
hale  Caracci.  St.  Francis  and  angels. — 
Paolo  Veronete.  St.  Antony  preaching 
to  the  Fishes,  with  a  greenish  sky.  The 
group  surrounding  St.  Antony  is  pow- 
erfully painted,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
saint  wants  dignity;  and  it  has  been 
humourously  remarked  that  the  fishes 
are  at  such  a  distance  that  they  have 
little  chance  of  profiting  by  his  dis- 
course.— RaphaeL  His  own  portrait,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen. — Pordenone,  Por- 
traits of  himself  and  family. — Garofalo. 
Madonna  and  Child. — Giovanni  Bellini, 
Madonna  and  Child. — Holbein,  A  por- 
trait.— Andrea  Sacchi,  A  portrait. — 
Pahna  Giovane,  Holy  Family. — Par- 
migianino,  St.  Catherine  and  other 
saints. — Paolo  Feronese.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  desert,  with  a  group  of 
figures  in  tbe  background  :  the  picture 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  colouring,  and 
particularly  for  the  effect  of  the  subor- 
dinate 6gure8,  but  the  hand  and  arm  of 
the  Baptist  are  strangely  out  of  drawing. 
IV,— Raphael.  The  Entombment  of 
Christ,  the  first  historical  picture  painted 
by  Raphael,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  It  was  executed  by  the 
illustrious  artist  after  his  return  from 
Florence  for  the  church  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Perugia,  being  a  commission  from 
Atalanta  Baglioni,  soon  after  Giovanni 
Paolo  Baglioni  had  regained  the  sove- 
reignty of  that  city.  On  one  side  of  the 
composition  the  Saviour  is  borne  to  the 
sepulchre  by  two  men,  whose  vehement 
action  contrasts  strongly  with  the  life- 
less body ;  the  intensity  and  varied  ex- 
pression of  grief  are  finely  shown  in  the 
St.  Peter,  the  St.  John,  and  the  Magda- 
len, who  surround  the  corpse :  while  on 
the  other  side  the  Virgin,  overwhelmed 


by  her  affliction,  has  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  her  attendants.  It  is  a  most  touching 
composition,  which  appeals  irresistibly 
to  the  heart.  It  bears  the  date  M.D.VI1. 
in  gilt  letters.  Several  drawings  for 
this  picture  are  in  the  Lawrence  collec- 
tion .  The  subjects  of  the  predella,  three 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  are 
in  the  Vatican  Gallery  (p.  403). — Fan- 
dyke.  The  Entombment,  This  picture 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  placed 
in  one  of  the  other  rooms ;  it  seems  to 
lose  its  interest  when  contrasted  with  the 
great  work  of  Raphael. — Dosso  Dossi. 
Circe,  with  a  beautiful  landscape  in  the 
background. — Rubens.  The  Visitation. 
— Giorgione,  Saul  and  David,  remark- 
able for  its  rich  colouring. — Domeni- 
chino.  The  Cumaean  Sibyl,  one  of  his 
best  known  and  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures.— Giulio  Romano.  Copy  of  Ra- 
phael's St  John  in  the  tribune  at  Flo- 
rence, scarcely  inferior  to  the  original, 
—  Car.  d'Arpino,  Europa. — Sebcutian 
del  Piombo.  The  Flagellation,  a  small 
picture  said  to  have  been  sketched  by 
Michael  Angelo  as  the  original  design 
for  the  well-known  picture  in  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio.  Two  apostles  in  this  room  are 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  the  pictures  themselves  bear 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  are  not  his 
works.  V. — Albano.  The  four  elements. 
— Andrea  del  Sarfo.  Madonna  and 
Child. —  Cav,  d^Arpino.  Battle  of  Con- 
stantine.  VI.,  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Venuses,  containing  the  FornarinaT^id 
a  Venus  in  the  bath,  by  Giulio  Romano ; 
Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Luca  Camhiasi; 
Susanna^  by  Rubens;  Venus  and  the 
Satyr,  by  Paolo  Feronese,  &c.  VII.— 
Titian.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  an 
allegorical  subject,  representing  two 
figures  sitting  on  the  brink  of  a  well, 
one  clothed  in  white  with  red  sleeves, 
"the  other  partially  clothed  with  a  red 
drapery  over  the  left  shoulder ;  a  young 
Cupid  is  looking  into  the  well.  The 
picture  is  brilliantly  coloured,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  masterly  drawing  of  the 
female  form. — RaphaeL  Portrait  of  Cae- 
sar Borgia :  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
this  picture  be  really  the  portrait  of 
Borgia.     A  cardinal,  also  by  Raphael. 
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— Pordeitone,  A  portrait. — Caravaggio. 
A  boy  with  flowers. — Agostino  Caracci, 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  minted  on 
slate. — Titian,  The  Prodigal  Son,  mas- 
terly in  colouimg, —EUtabetta  Sirani, 
Judith  praying  before  the  murder  of 
Holofernes. — Jacopo  Bauano,  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi. — Innocensdo  da  Imola, 
A  Holy  Family.  VIII.— r//ia«.  The 
Graces  binding  Cupid,  exquisitely  co- 
loured ;  Samson  bound  to  the  column, 
a  sketch. — Guercino.  The  Prodigal  Son. 
•^Fandyhe,  The  Crucifixion.— Carfo 
Dold.  Head  of  Christ;  the  Madonna. 
'^Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Cosmo  de*  Me- 
dici.— Qarofah.  The  Raising  of  Laza- 
rus ;  Christ  at  the  column. — Andrea  del 
Sarto»  The  Magdalen.  —  Caravaggio. 
The  Holy  Family ;  the  infant  Saviour 
trampling  on  the  Serpent.  IX. — Gke- 
rardo  deUa  Notte,  Lot  and  his  daugh- 
ters. — GriWib  Romano,  Holy  Family. — 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (?).  Holy  Family.— 
Titian,  His  wife. — Giovanni  Bellini. 
Holy  Family.— 7Ymo/«)  Fiti,  Portrait 
of  Raphael. — Oorreggio,  The  Danae,  a 
celebrated  picture.  Danae  is  seated  on 
a  couch,  with  two  Cupids  at  the  foot; 
one  is  trying  the  gold  on  a  touchstone, 
the  other  is  sharpening  his  arrow.  Love 
is  sitting  by  her  side,  and  catches  the 
gold  as  it  falls. — LewuUo  Spada,  A 
concert.  In  another  room  is  a  series  of 
eight  upright  landscapes,  by  Joseph 
Veinet,  painted  on  canvas  and  fixed  in 
the  wall. 

Palazzo  BrascMf  built  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  by  the  Duke  Braschi, 
nephew  of  Pius  VI.,  from  the  designs  of 
Morelli.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  im- 
posing staircase,  ornamented  with  six- 
teen columns  of  red  oriental  granite, 
and  four  statues  of  Cummodus,  Ceres, 
Achilles,  and  Bacchus.  Tlie  Gallery 
contains  a  small  collection  of  pictures, 
among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  :  —  Sasso/errato.  The  Ma- 
donna.— Garofah,  Madonna  and  saints; 
the  Marriage  of  Cana. — Fandgke,  Two 
portraits. — Caravaggio,  Samson  and  De- 
lilah.— Guido.  Madonna  and  Child. — 
Fra  Bartolommeo.  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine.— Paolo  Feronese.  Lucretia. — 
Titian,  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 


— Murillo,  Madonna  and  angels. —  Ttn- 
toretto.  The  Crucifixion.  In  another 
part  of  the  palace  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  Antinous  in  the  character  of  Osiris, 
found  at  S.  Maria  della  Villa  near  Pa« 
lestrina,  the  site  of  a  villa  built  by 
Hadrian :  it  is  eleven  feel  high,  and 
sculptured  in  Greek  marble.  The  cele- 
brated statue  of  Pasquin,  which  stands 
against  one  of  the  wiuls  of  this  palace, 
has  already  been  described  (p.  333). 

Palazzo  Buonaparte^  better  known  as 
the  P.  Rinuccini,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  built  in  1660  from 
the  designs  of  Gio.  Mattia  de'  Rossi. 
It  was  formerly  the  property  of  Madame 
Mere,  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  and  now 
belongs  to  her  grandson  the  Prince  of 
Canino.  It  contains  some  modem  pic- 
tures connected  with  the  history  of  the 
French  empire,  several  portraits  of  the 
family  and  of  Napoleon's  generals,  and 
the  zoological  museum  and  library 
formed  by  the  Prince  of  Canino,  better 
known  to  the  scientific  traveller  as 
Charles  Lucien  Buonaparte.  The  mu- 
seum is  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe, 
and  is  perhaps  unique  as  the  result  of 
individual  exertion. 

Palazzo  delta  Cancelleria,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Rome,  be- 
gun by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and  com- 
pleted in  1494  by  Cardinal  Riario, 
nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  from  the  designs 
of  Bramante.  It  was  built  with  stones 
taken  from  the  Coliseum ;  the  forty-four 
granite  columns  which  sustain  the 
double  portico  of  its  court  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey.  The  doorway  was  designed 
by  Fontana.  The  saloon  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  by  Giorgio  Fatari,  Salviati, 
&c.  This  palace  is  the  official  residence 
of  the  Cardinal  Vice-Chancellor,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Cancel- 
leria Apostolica.  At  the  entrance-door 
are  exhibited  copies  of  any  pa^  bulls 
which  may  be  issued,  admonitions,  in- 
terdicts, excommunications,  and  notices 
of  forthcoming  consistories. 

Palazzo  del  Cardinak  Arciprete^  a 
very  small  palace  near  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition.  It  is  remarkable  only  as 
having  been  built  towards  the  close  - ' 
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Ifac  la«t  century  by  Cardinal  Yoik,  who 
occupied  it  as  hit  official  residence  while 
archpresbyter  of  St.  Peter  a. 

Palazzo  Cend, — There  are  two  pa- 
laces known  by  this  name  in  Rome.  The 
first,  called  also  P.  Maccarani,  is  situated 
opposite  the  church  of  S.  Eustacbio,  near 
the  Pantheon :  it  was  built  in  1526  from 
the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  fine  architecture. 
The  second  Cenci  Palactj  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  family,  stands  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus 
(p.  293),  near  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto, 
and  is  probably  built  with  materials 
taken  from  its  ruins.  The  piazza  in 
front  of  the  palace  is  called  indifierently 
the  Piazza  Cenci  and  the  Piazza  Giudia. 
Ad  joining  the  palace  is  the  little  church 
of  S.  Tommaso  a'  Cenci,  founded  in 
1113  by  Cencio,  bishop  of  Sabina,  and 
granted  by  Julius  II.  to  Rocco  Cenci, 
whose  descendant,  the  notorious  Count 
Francesco,  rebuilt  it  in  1575,  no  doubt 
as  one  of  the  compulsory  means  of  pur- 
chasing pardon  for  his  atrocities.  The 
palace,  an  immense,  gloomy,  and  de- 
serted pile  of  massive  architecture,  with- 
out doors  or  windows,  or  any  sign  of 
human  habitation,  tells,  as  forcibly  as  a 
building  can  tell,  the  record  of  crime  : 
it  seems  to  have  been  stricken  with  the 
curse  of  which  Beatrice  Cenci  w&s  the 
victim.  Shelley  notices  the  court  sup- 
ported by  granite  columns,  and  adorned 
with  antique  friezes  of  fine  workmanship, 
and  built  up  according  to  the  ancient 
Italian  fashion  with  balcony  over  bal- 
cony of  open  work.  He  was  particularly 
struck  with  one  of  the  gates,  formed  of 
immense  stones,  and  Ic^ing  through  a 
dark  and  lofty  passage  opening  into 
gloomy  subterranean  chambers.  Its 
position  in  the  most  obscure  quarter  of 
Rome,  and  its  deserted  and  gloomy 
aspect,  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  tragedy  which  has  given  such  terri- 
ble interest  to  the  Cenci  family.  The 
castle  of  Petrella,  the  scene  of  the  catas* 
trophe,  is  described  in  Rout«  38. 

Palazzo  Chiffif  built  in  1526  from  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and 
completed  by  Carlo  Maderno.  In  one 
of  the  antechambers  are  the  Skull  and 


the  Sleeping  ChUd,  sculptured  in  white 
marble  by  Bernini  as  emblems  of  life 
and  death.  In  the  saloon  are  three  an- 
cient statues :  a  Venus,  in  Parian  mar- 
ble,  with  a  Greek  inscription ;  Mercury 
with  the  cadnceus;  and  an  Apollo,  in 
Parian  marble,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  Among  the  pictures 
the  following  may  be  noticed.  I. — 
Guercino,  St.  Francis.— Gimfo.  St.  Ce- 
cilia; a  Nativity. — Ckaravaggio.  SuJohn 
the  Baptist  drinking  at  a  spring.  II. — 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  A  Guardian  Angel. 
— Guercino.  Christ  at  the  column. — 
Agoitino  Caracci.  A  dead  Christ. — Sal- 
vaior  Rosa,  A  satyr  disputing  with  a 
philosopher,  who  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Salvator  himself. —  Titian.  Two  por- 
traits.— Spagnotetto.  A  Magdalen.  III. 
— Andrea  Sacdti,  Sketch  for  the  picture 
of  S.  Romualdo,  in  the  Vatican  ;  a 
Saint;  the  Blessed  Bernardo  Tolomei 
of  Siena. — Guido,  A  Piet^.  In  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  cabinet  adorned  with 
sketches  by  Giulio  Romano,  Bernini,  An- 
drea  Sacchi,  &c.  The  Library  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  palace.  It 
was  founded  by  Alexander  VII.,  and  is 
rich  in  MSS.  of  great  interest  and  value. 
Among  these  are  the  Chronicles  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Andrew,  an  inedited 
Chronicle  of  the  Monastery  of  Monte 
Soracte,  a  copy  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  of  the  ninth  century,  a  Daniel  of 
the  Septuagint  version,  an  illuminated 
Missal  of  1450,  a  fol  io  volume  of  French 
and  Flemish  music,  containing  motets 
and  masses,  dated  1490,  a  letter  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Count  Palatine,  re- 
questing him  to  show  no  mercy  to  Lu- 
ther, several  inedited  letters  of  Mel anc- 
thon,  some  sonnets  of  Tasso,  twenty 
volumes  of  original  documents  relating 
to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  an  im- 
mense collection  of  inedited  and  almost 
unknown  materials  for  the  literary  and 
political  history  of  Europe.  The  cele- 
brated antiquary,  the  Abate  Fea,  was  the 
librarian  of  the  Chigi  palace  for  many 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1836. 

Palazzo  Cicdaporci,  nearly  opposite 
the  P.  Niccolini,  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  Ponte  di  S.  Angclo,  is  remark- 
able for  its  fine  architecture  by  Giulio 
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Romano.    It  was  built  from  the  de- 
•igns  of  that  great  artist  in  1526. 

Palazzo  Colomia,  begun  by  Martin 
V*  in  the  fifreeuth  century,  completed 
and  embellished  in  later  times  by  vari- 
ous members  of  this  princely  family. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  resid- 
ence of  Andrew  Paleologus,  the  emperor 
of  the  East,  during  his  visit  to  Rome. 
In  later  times  it  was  inhabited  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  and  by  Cardinal  Borromeo. 
The  gallery  is  the  finest  hall  in  Rome, 
upwards  of  150  feet  in  length,  and 
adorned  at  each  end  with  vestibules 
separated  from  the  gallery  by  columns 
and  pilasters  of  giallo  antico,  but  the 
pictures  are  by  no  means  equally  good. 
I.  The  4Mnteroom  contains  two  fine  por- 
traits attributed  to  TUian,  and  called 
Luther  and  Calvin:  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  are  both  the  works  of 
Titian,  and  still  more  so  whether  they 
are  portraits  of  the  great  reformers.  A 
portrait  by  Paolo  Feronete  is  more  au- 
thentic.— Albani,  The  Rape  of  Europa. 
Atmibale  Caracci,  A  peasant — Tinto- 
retto, Portrait  of  a  person  playing  on 
the  cymbals. — Guerdtto,  Tobias;  two 
Apostles.  —  Correggio.  Leda.  —  Gtddo, 
St.  John.  U.-^Feitibule.  Landscapes 
by  Claude,  Orizonte,  Breughel,  Paul 
Brill,  Pouaain,  &c.  III.— 7%«  Great 
Hall,  On  the  ceiling  a  large  fresco  re- 
presenting the  battle  of  Le  panto,  which 
procured  for  one  of  the  Culonna  princes 
the  honour  of  a  modem  triumph  in  the 
Capitol. — Domenickino,  Adam  and  Eve. 
— Criorgione,  Four  portraits  in  one;  por- 
trait of  Giacomo  Sciarra  Colonna. — 
Gvido,  St.  Francis ;  St.  Margaret ;  St. 
Sebastian. — Guercino,  The  Martyrdom 
of  St  Agnes;  the  Victory  of  David. — 
Anmbale  Caracci.  The  Magdalen. — Gio- 
umni  Bellini,  Holy  Family  with  St 
Peter. — Titiem.  Holy  Family. — Dome- 
nico  Ghirlandajo,  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 
— Andrea  del  Sarto,  Holy  Family. — 
Sa&Mtor  Bota.  St.  John  in  the  desert. — 
Ruben».  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. — 
N,  Pounin.  Shepherds  sleeping.  Nu- 
merous portraits  by  Titian,  Fandyke, 
Tintoretto,  and  Rubens,  Among  the 
sculptures  in  the  gallery  are  statues  of 
Trajan>  Germauicus,  Flora,  Diana,  and 


Venus  Anadyomene.  In  one  of  tlw 
rooms  a  small  spiral  column  of  rosss 
antico  is  shown  as  the  famous  Colummm 
Bellioa  which  stood  before  the  Temple 
of  Bellona.  The  absurdity  of  the  mis- 
nomer is  too  apparent  to  require  any 
comment :  the  size  and  the  material  are 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  its  pretensions  to 
the  honour  of  that  republican  column 
from  which  the  consul  threw  the  arrow 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  gardens 
behind  the  palace  extend  up  the  slope 
of  the  Quirinal,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  pines,  their  plantations  of  box,  and 
for  the  massive  fragments  of  the  supposed 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  described  at  p.  290. 
One  of  the  pines,  whose  size  was  so  ex« 
traordinary  as  to  procure  it  the  name  of 
'^  the  Colonna  Pine,"  was  blown  down 
by  the  tempest  which  destroyed  Tasso's 
oak,  in  1842. 

Palazzo  della  Contulta,  on  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  built  by  Clement  XII.,  from  the 
designs  of  Fuga,  in  1730.  Attached  to 
it  are  barracks  for  the  light  horse  and 
cuirassiers.  The  palace  is  consideiyd 
one  of  Fuga's  most  ingenious  works. 

Palazzo  degli  Convertiti,  called  also 
the  P.  Spinola,  and  the  P.  degli  Eretici 
Rawed  uti,  near  the  Piazza  of  St  Peter's. 
No  palace  in  Rome  possesses  so  great  an 
interest  in  the  history  of  art  as  this  very 
beautiful  structure.  It  was  biiilt  by 
Bramante  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Raphael.  The  illustrious 
painter,  according  to  recent  authorities, 
had  been  hastily  summoned  to  the  Va- 
tican while  working  at  the  Famesina, 
and  in  his  anxiety  not  to  lose  time  had 
overheated  himself  by  running.  On  his 
arrival  he  stood  in  ihe  great  hall  dis- 
cussing the  works  of  St.  Peter's,  until 
he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  chill,  which 
induced  a  rapid  and  mortal  fever.  He 
was  carried  to  his  palace,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  his  favourite  pupils,  he 
breathed  his  last  on  Good  Friday,  1520, 
being  the  7th  April,  the  day  on  which 
be  had  attained  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
His  death  was  regarded  as  a  public 
calamity,  for  his  gentle  spirit  had  won 
all  hearts.     It  appeared,  says  Bembo- 
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as  if  a  veil  had  beeii  spread  ovrr  tiie 
whole  of  nature  :  the  pope  himself  wept 
bitterly,  and  Baldassare  Castiglione  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  of  all  the  artists  in 
Rome,  when  he  wrofe  to  his  mother 
some  months  after  the  event,  that  he 
could  not  fancy  himself  in  Rome,  be- 
cause his  poor  dear  Raphael  was  no 
longer  there — "  Ma  non  mi  fMre  ttaer  a 
Roma,  perche  non  vi  e  piu  il  mioponeretto 
Re^aello:*  The  body  lay  in  state  in 
front  of  the  unfinished  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  a  spectacle  which  all 
writers  have  described  as  the  most  touch- 
ing episode  in  the  history  of  art.  It 
was  interred  in  the  Pantheon  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages in  Rome.  An  interesting  letter  of 
Marc  Antonio  Michiel,  written  four 
days  after  Raphael's  death,  tells  us  that 
he  bequeathed  this  palace,  which  he  had 
purchased  from  Bramante  for  3000  du- 
cats, to  Cardinal  Santa  Maria  in  Por- 
tico (Bibiena).  It  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Girolamo 
Gastaldi,  who  converted  it  into  a  col- 
lege for  converted  heretics.  The  glory 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  death  of  Raphael 
has  almost  eel  ipsed  the  memory  of  Char- 
lotte, queen  of  Cyprus,  who  died  here 
in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  YIII. 

Palazzo  Corsini,  hi  the  Trastevere, 
built  by  the  Riario  family,  enlarged 
and  altered  into  its  present  form  by 
Clement  XII.,  in  1729,  from  the 
designs  of  Fuga.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  palaces  in  Rome.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  died  here  in  1689.  A  double 
staircase  of  imposing  architecture  leads 
to  the  gallery,  which  contains  some 
pictures  of  the  highest  class,  with  a 
large  number  of  inferior  works.  I. 
Anteroom.  —  A  sarcophagus  of  white 
marble,  found  at  Porto  d^Anzo,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  of  tritons  and 
nereids.  \\\,  Gallery, — /^u&ens.  A  por- 
trait.— Guercino,  The  Ecce  Homo,  one 
of  his  most  expressive  works. — Fan- 
dyke,  Christ  before  Pilate. — Caravaffgio. 
St.  Peter ;  Madonna  and  Child. — Ba- 
roccio.  Holy  Family. — Fdndyke.  Ma- 
donna and  Child. — Saivator  Rom,  Two 


landscapes.  —  Luoa  Cranaeh,  lAtfaer 
and  his  wife. — F^a  Bariohmmeo,  Holy 
Family. — AStam,  Venus  at  her  toilet. 
— Oarofalo,  Holy  Family. — Raphael. 
Portrait  of  Julius  IL^Titian,  Philip  II. 
At  the  end  of  this  room  is  an  aiitique 
cumle  chair  of  Parian  marbl^  with 
bas-reliefs,    found    near  the    Lateran. 

IV.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Madonna  and 
ChWd.— Albert  Durer.  A  rabbit  — 
Raphael  0),  Portrait  of  Paul  III.— 
Giulio  Romano  (?).  The  Fomarina. — 
Titian  (t).  St.  Jerome.— Gwercwio.  St 
John. — Baeaano,  Holy  Family. — Gttido* 
CruciBxion  of  St.  Peter.— iZuftoM.  Hunt- 
ing-piece.— Guido,  The  Beheading  of 
St.  John.  —  Domenichino.  Portrait  of 
"Cardinal  Barberini.  —  Michael  An^ 
gelo  (f).     A  small    statue    of   Christ 

V.  Carlo  Dolci.  The  Ecce  Homo.— 
Guido.  The  Ecce  Homo. — Guercino, 
Christ  and  the  woman  of  Samaria. — 
Gkerardo  delta  Notte,  The  Nativity.— 

VI.  Leonardo  da  Find,  A  female  por- 
trait.—71t7ta».  The  children  of  Charles 
\, -^Raphael,  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Cas- 
tiglione.—  Domenichino,  Portrait  of  a 
cardinal. — Felaaquez.  Portrait  of  a  pope 
(Innocent  X.f).  —  Albert  Durer,  Por- 
trait of  a  cardinal. — Tintoretto,-  A  doge 
of  Venice. — This  room  contains  several 
fine  portraits  of  unknown  personages, 
by  Giorffione,  Fandyke,  Rubens^  HU- 
bein,  Pontormo,  &c.  VII.  MuriUo, 
Madonna  and  Child.  —  Correggio.  A 
small  picture  of  Christ.  —  C.  Potugin, 
Landscape. — Garo/alo.  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross. — Lodovico  Caracci,  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Bartholomew.  —  Domeni- 
dtino»  A  portrait— T</ia«(f).  The  Wo- 
man taken  in  Adultery. — R%d»ena.  St 
Sebastian. — Giulio  Romano,  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris.  VIII.  Lodovico  Caracci, 
A  Pieta.  —  Caravaggio,  St  John  the 
Baptist. — G,  Poutiin,  Landscapes. — 
Domenichino,  Susanna.  IX.  Lodovico 
Caracci.  Two  colossal  heads.  —  7¥- 
tian  (?).  Venus.— Sa/wi/w  Rosa.  Pro- 
metheus.— N,  Pouasin.  Landscapes;  a 
Holy  Family.  —  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
Two  oval  pictures  of  Angels.  The 
Corsini  Library^  founded  by  Clement 
XII.  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, contains  upwards  of  1300  MSS., 
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some  autograph  papen  of  Chriftina  of 
Sweden,  a  valoable  collection  of  prints, 
and  a  great  number  of  cinque-cento 
editions.  It  occupies  eight  large  rooms, 
and  is  accessible  to  the  public  on  ap- 
plication. Behind  the  palace  i»  the 
pretty  FiUa  Corsim,  placed  on  the  crest 
of  the  Janiculum.  The  view  which  it 
commands  presents  a  complete  pano- 
rama of  Rome :  Vasi's  celebrated  print 
was  sketched  from  its  casino. 

Palazzo  Cottagutif  celebrated  for  its 
superb  ceilings  painted  in  fresco  by  Do- 
menichino,  Guercino,  Albani,  and  other 
eminent  artists  of  their  time.  There  are 
six  ceilings,  in  the  following  order  :^- 
1.  Albani,  Hercules  wounding  the  Cen- 
taur. II.  Domenickino,  Apollo  in  his 
car;     Time    discovering    Truth,    &c. 

III.  Guercino,  Rinaldo  and  Armida. 

IV.  Cav.  (f  Arpino.  Juno  nursing  Her- 
cules; Venus  with  Cupids  and  other 
divinities. — ^This  room  has  two  por- 
traits of  a  duke  and  duchess  of  Fer- 
rara,  by  Titian ;  and  a  Gipsy,  by  Ci»- 
ravaggio,  V.  Lanfranco,  Justice  em- 
bracing Peace.  VI.  RomandU,  Arion 
saved  by  tiie  dolphin. 

Palazzo  deUa  Camera  ApotioUca^  or 
the  Curia  Jnnocentiana,  an  imposing 
edifice  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monte 
Citorio,  begun  in  1B42  by  Innocent  X. 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted by  Innocent  XII.  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Fontana.  It  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  latter  pontiff  as  the 
seat  of  the  higher  courts  of  law,  under 
the  name  of  the  Curia  Innocentiana. 
It  contains  on  the  ground  floor  the 
offices  of  the  Notaries,  on  the  first  floor 
those  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Camera 
and  the  Segnatnra,  and  the  Civil  Court 
of  the  First  Instance ;  on  the  third 
floor  the  apartments  of  the  Cardinal 
Chamberlain,  and  of  the  Treasurer- 
General  of  the  Papal  States.  From  the 
balcony  in  iront  the  numbers  drawn  at 
the  government  lotteries  are  announced 
to  the  people. 

Palazzo  Doria-Pamfili.  —  This  im- 
mense palace,  interesting  to  English 
travellers  from  its  connexion  with  the 
illustrious  house  of  Talbot,  was  built 
at  various  times  and  by  different  ar- 


chitects.  The  side  facing  the  Corso  is 
from  the  designs  of  Valvasori  ;  that 
facing  the  Collegio  Romano  was  de- 
signed by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  the 
vestibule  being  added  by  Borromini : 
the  fiigade  which  fronts  the  Piaua  dt 
Venezia  is  from  the  designs  of  Paolo 
Amali .  Tht  Qattery  contains  some  very 
interesting  works,  with  a  great  number 
of  second  and  third  rate  pictures.  Anie^ 
room:  a  ceiling  representing  Noah's 
Sacrifice,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  I.  A 
series  of  immense  landscapes  in  dis- 
temper, by  Gcupar  Pouuin,  II.  Land- 
scapes in  oil,  by  the  same  ;  among  these 
is  the  well-known  Ponte  Lucano,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli.  III.  Giovanni  Bellini, 
Madonna  and  Child.  —  Paul  Brill, 
l«ndsca|)e,  with  figures,  by  Basiono, 
— G,  Poustin.  Landscape.  —  Albani, 
Nymphs  and  Loves. — Both,  Two  small 
landscapes.  —  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Holy 
Family.  IV.  Caravaggio,  Hagar  and 
Ishmael. — Titian,  Female  portrait,  pro- 
bably his  mistress. — Guercino,  Endy- 
mion. — Fandgke,  A  female  portrait. — 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  Portrait  of  Machia- 
velli. — The  portrait  of  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfifi,  the  intriguing  princess 
of  Viterbo  (p.  201),  is  interesting,  but 
the  painter  is  unknown. — SahatorPota, 
Death  of  Abel. — Raphael,  Portraits  of 
Bartolo  and  Baldo,  finely  coloured,  ati 
undoubted  wofk  of  this  great  master.— 
Titian.  Portrait  of  Jansenius. — Andrea 
Mantegna,  Christ  and  St.  Veronica.— 
Giorgio  Fatart.  Deposition  from  the 
Cross. — Annibale  Caracci,  A  Pietft.— 
Ruben;  Diana  and  Endymion. — Fan^ 
dyke.  Portrait  of  a  widow — Several 
portraits,  by  Titian^  of  unknown  per- 
sons. V.  Rubeng,  Portrait  of  his  wife. 
— Paoh  Feronete,  Semiiamis.  —  Hoi' 
bein,  A  female  portrait.  VI.  AWani, 
Dsedalusand  Icarus. — Lodovico  Caracci, 
Holy  Family.  —  Annibale  Caracci,  A 
Magdalen.  Gallery ,  Division  I. — Ga- 
rofalo.  The  Visitation. — Guercino,  The 
Magdalen. — Sasioferrato,  Madonna. — 
Borgognone,  Two  battle-pieces. — Dome^ 
nichino.  Landscapes.  —  Annibale  Ca- 
racci, The  Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Vi- 
sitation ;  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ; 
St.  Francis  with  Angels ;  the  Entomb- 
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nent  of  Christ;  the  Nativity;  and  the 
Adoration  of  Ibe  Magi. — Gkerardo  detta 
NoiU,  Lot  and  his  Daughten. — Guer- 
tftno.  ^Death  of  Tancred ;  St  John. — 
Titian,  The  Magdalen.  —  iftrJMTit.  His 
Confessor.  —  Clattde,  Two  celebrated 
landscapes :  the  Molino,  and  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo. — Andrea  del  Sario,  Holy 
Family.  DtvitioHll, — Four  rooms, con- 
taining landscapes  by  Orizontty  Fan- 
vtielU,  Sahator  Bioa,  G,  Poumn,  &c. 
Division  III.--  Ciaude.  The  Repose 
iu  Egypt,  a  celebrated  picture,  with 
figures,  by  Filippo  Lauri  ;  two  small 
landscapes. — Murilio.  A  Magdalen. — 
Garofalo.  Holy  Family. — Gi/erciito.  The 
Prodigal  Son  ;  St  Agnes.  ^  Guido, 
Madonna  adoriug  the  sleeping  Saviour. 
— Feiaequez.  Portrait  of  Innocent  X. — 
Albert  Durer  (?).  Four  Misers.— Sa/- 
vator  Rota,  The  well-known  landscape 
called  the  Belisario.  —  Lodovico  Ca- 
racci.  Madonna  and  Child,  with  saints. 
Division  IV.— i^/'a  Bartolommeo,  Holy 
Family,  with  two  angels. —  Lodovico 
Caracci,  The  Ecce  Homo. — Domeni' 
chino.  Two  landscapes. — Annibaie  Ca- 
racci, Susanna. — Guercino,  Samson. — 
Breughel,  The  four  Elements.— 71/Mf». 
The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  —  Caravaggio, 
The  Magdalen. — Leonardo  da  Finci  (?). 
Portrait  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Aragou, 
probably  by  one  of  Leonardo's  scho- 
lars.—iV.  Poussin.  Copy  of  the  Nozze 
Aldobrandiuij  in  some  respects  differ- 
ent from  the  famous  painting  in  the 
Vatican,  which  has  been  lately  cleared 
of  the  numerous  restorations  it  had  un- 
dergone when  this  copy  was  executed. 
— Tintoretto.  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara. — Titian.  Portrait  of  an  old 
man;  the  Holy  Family  and  St.  Ca- 
therine.— Teniers.  The  country  Mar- 
riage-feast 

Palazzo  Falconieri,  built  in  the  se- 
venteenth century  from  the  designs  of 
Borromini.  This  palace  was  recently 
celebrated  for  the  magnificent  gallery 
of  Cardinal  Fesch,  by  whom  it  was 
occupied  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1839.  The  collection,  unfor- 
tunately, can  no  longer  be  considered 
accessible :  many  of  it^  treastnres  were  be- 
queathed by  the  cardinal  to  the  town  of 


Ajaceio,  in  Corsica,  and  the  remainder 
were  ordered  to  be  sold.  The  palace 
is  now  the  residence  of  Cardinal  Mexzo- 
fanti,  whose  extraordinary  attainnaents  as 
a  linguist  are  noticed  in  the  description 
of  the  University  of  Bologna*  at  p.  35  : 
those  only  who  have  the  honour  of 
his  acquaintance  can  know  his  many 
estimable  qualities,  or  appreciate  Um 
extent  of  his  acquired  learning. 

Palazzo  Famese,  the  property  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  begun  by  Paul  III^ 
while  Cardinal  Famese,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Antonio  Sangallo,  and  finished 
by  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese,  under  ihe  direction  of  Michael 
Angelo  (1526).  The  fa9ade  of  the 
Strada  Julia  and  the  gallery  were 
added  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
architecture  of  this  palace  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  finest  in  Rome ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  ita  interest  when  we  know  that  ^ 
the  immense  blocks  of  travertine  of 
which  it  is  composed  were  plundered 
from  the  Coliseum,  of  whose  ruin,  says 
Gibbon,  ''  the  nephews  of  Paul  III. 
are  the  guilty  agents,  and  every  tra- 
veller who  views  the  Famese  palace 
may  curse  the  sacrilege  and  luxury  of 
these  upstart  princes.''  The  piazxa, 
adorned  with  two  handsome  fountains, 
is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
palace  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  The 
granite  basins  of  the  fountains,  17  feet 
in  length  and  4  in  depth,  were  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  On  enter- 
ing the  palace  the  immense  size  of  the 
blocks  of  travertine,  and  the  precision 
with  which  they  are  fitted,  never  fail 
to  attract  attention.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  solidity  of  the  construction  : 
the  basement  of  the  court,  which  was 
laid  down  by  Vignola  on  the  original 
plan  of  Sangallo,  is  worthy  of  the  best 
times  of  ancient  architecture.  All  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  with  the 
imposing  entablature,  are  by  Michael 
Angelo.  In  the  portico  is  the  cele- 
brated sarcophagus  of  Parian  marble, 
found  in  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella. 
The  palace  was  formerly  remarkable 
for  its  fine  collection  of  statues,  but  all 
that  were  worth  removing  have  been 
sent  to  Naples.     The  frescoes  of  Anni- 
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hak  Caracd  and  his  scbolan  are  the 
ip«at  attraction  of  the  GaUtry.  These 
fine  works  occupied  do  less  than  eight 
years  in  execution,  and  were  rewarded 
with  the  small  sum  of  500  gold  crowns 
(120/.).  The  centre  piece  represents 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  and  Ariadne, 
attended  by  fauns,  satyrs,  and  bac* 
chantes»  and  preceded  by  Silenus  on 
horseback.  Tne  other  subjects  are, — 
Pan  bringing  goatskins  to  Diana ;  Mer- 
cury presenting  the  apple  to  Paris; 
Apollo  carrying  off  Hyacinth  ;  the 
Eagle  and  Ganymede;  Polyphemus 
]^ying  on  the  Pipes;  the  pursuit  of 
Acis;  Perseus  and  Andromeda  (by 
Domenichino) ;  contest  of  Perseus  and 
Phineus ;  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  Galatea, 
with  tritons  and  nymphs;  Apollo  flaying 
Marsyas ;  Boreas  carrying  off  Ory thia ; 
recall  of  Eurydice;  Europa  on  the 
Bull ;  Diana  and  End ym ion ;  Hercules 
and  lole ;  Aurora  and  Cephalus  in 
a  car;  Anchises  and  Venus;  Cupid 
binding  a  satyr ;  Salami's  and  Her- 
maphroditus  ;  Syrinx  and  Pan ;  Le- 
ander  guided  by  Cupid  swimming  to 
meet  Hero.  The  eight  small  subjects 
over  tlie  niches  and  windows  are  by 
Domenichino:  they  represent  Arion  on 
his  dolphin ;  Prometheus ;  Hercules 
killing  the  dragon  of  the  Hes^jerides; 
his  deliverance  of  Prometheus ;  the  fall 
of  Icarus;  Calisto  in  the  bath;  the 
same  nymph  changed  into  a  bear; 
Apollo  receiving  the  lyre  from  Mer- 
cury. In  another  apartment,  called  the 
Gabinetto,  very  rarely  shown,  are  other 
frescoes  by  Annihale  Caracd;  on  the 
roof  is  an  oil-painting  of  Hercules  on 
the  cross-road  (between  Vice  aud  Vir- 
tue), a  copy  of  a  picture  by  this  master, 
which  has  been  removed  to  Naples. 
The  frescoes  are, — Hercules  supporting 
^e  globe;  Anapius  and  Amphinome 
saving  their  parents  from  an  eruption 
of  j^tua;  Ulysses  and  Circe ;  Ulysses 
passing  the  island  of  the  Syrens ;  Per- 
seus aud  Medusa ;  Hercules  and  the  Ne- 
m»au  Lion.  Other  rooms  are  painted 
in  fresco  by  Daniele  da  Folterra,  Taddeo 
Zuccari,  Francesco  Salviati,  axid  Fasari, 
but  they  are  not  shown  to  the  public. 
The  principal  subjects    represent    the 


signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  and  the  dis» 
pute  between  Luther  and  the  papal 
nuncio  Cardinal  Cajetan.  The  colossal 
group  of  Alessandro  Famese,  crowned  by 
Victory,  with  the  Scheldt  and  Flanders 
at  his  feet,  the  work  of  Moschino,  was 
sculptured  out  of  a  column  taken  from 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  Farnesina,  also  the  property  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  built  in  1606  by 
Agostino  Chigi,  the  famous  banker  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  designs 
of  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes  by  Raphael  and  his  scho* 
lars,  Giuiio  Romano,  Francesco  Penni, 
Giovanni  da  Udme,  and  Raffaele  del 
CoUe.  The  whole  were  repainted  and 
much  injured  by  Carlo  Maratta,  so 
that  although  we  still  have  the  designs 
of  the  illustrious  master,  the  original  co- 
louring has  disappeared.  I. — The  large 
hall  facing  the  garden  ;  the  ceiling 
represents  the  story  of  Psyche,  drawn 
by  Raphael,  and  mostly  executed  by 
his  scholars.  1.  Venus  showing  Psyche 
to  Cupid.  2.  Cupid  showing  Psyche 
to  the  three  Graces ;  the  nearest  of  the 
Graces  is  supposed  to  be  by  Raphaels 
own  hand.  3.  Juno  and  Ceres  inter- 
ceding with  Venus  in  behalf  of  Psyche. 
4.  Venus  in  her  car  hastening  to  claim 
the  interference  of  Jupiter.  6.  Venus 
before  Jupiter  praying  for  vengeance 
against  Psyche.  6.  Mercury  sent  to 
publish  the  order  of  Jupiter.  7.  Psyche, 
borne  by  genii,  with  the  vase  of  paint 
given  by  Proserpine  to  appease  the 
anger  of  Venus.  8.  Psyche  presenting 
the  vase  to  Venus.  9.  Cupid  com- 
plaining to  Jupiter  of  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  one  of  the  most  graceful  com- 
positions of  the  series.  10.  Mercury 
carrying  Psyche  to  Olympus.  On  the 
flat  part  of  the  ceiling  are  two  large 
frescoes,  one  representing  the  judgment 
of  the  gods  on  the  appeal  of  Cupid ; 
the  other,  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  In  the  lunettes  are  graceful 
figures  of  young  Cupids,  with  the  at- 
tributes of  different  divinities  who 
have  acknowledged  the  power  of  love. 
II.  Room  of  the  Galatea, — In  the  exqui- 
site composition  from  which  this  ro«»" 
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deriYet  iti  name,  Galatea  is  reprewnted 
in  her  sliell,  drawn  by  dolphins,  sur- 
rounded by  tritons  and  nymphs,  and 
attended  by  genii  sporting  in  the  air, 
the  whole  characterised  by  a  grace  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  bespeak  the 
master-hand.  With  the  exception  of 
the  group  on  the  right  of  Galatea,  it  is 
entirely  painted  by  Raphael.  The  fres- 
coes of  tne  roof,  representing  Diana  in 
her  car,  and  the  fable  of  Medusa,  are 
by  Daniele  da  Folterra,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  and  Baldasiare  Peruzzi.  It  is 
said  that  when  first  painted  their  efi^ect 
was  so  good,  that  Titian  thought  they 
were  ornaments  in  relief,  and  desired 
that  a  ladder  might  be  bronghf,  in 
order  that  be  might  touch  them.  In 
one  of  the  lunettes  is  a  colossal  head, 
sketched  in  charcoal,  by  Michael  An- 
geh.  It  is  said  that  the  great  painter 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Daniele  da  VoUerra, 
and  that  after  waiting  for  some  time 
to  no  purpose,  he  adopted  this  agree- 
able mode  of  apprising  Daniele  of  his 
visit.  III. — In  the  upper  story  is  a  hall 
with  architectural  paintings,  by  Bal- 
danare  Peruzzi.  The  Forge  of  Vulcan, 
and  the  large  frieze,  are  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romano :  the  Marriage  of  Alex- 
ander and  Roxana,  and  the  Family  of 
Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander,  are 
graceful  works  of  Sodoma  (Gianantonio 
Razzi).  The  Famesina  palace  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  during  the  reign 
of  Leo  X.  as  the  residence  of  the 
wealthy  banker,  Agostino  Chigi.  He 
was  a  liberal  though  somewhat  osten- 
tatious patron  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
whose  cnief  pride  was  the  exhibition  of 
nrincely  magnificence  not  only  as  the 
Mecsenas  of  his  time,  but  as  the  great  A  m- 
phitryon  of  Rome.  The  first  Greek  book 
printed  at  Rome,  the  celebrated  Pindar 
of  1515,  with  the  scholia,  was  printed 
in  his  palace  by  the  learned  typogra- 
pher Zacharias  Calliergus,  whom  Chigi 
brought  from  Venice  and  maintained 
under  his  own  roof  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  His  celebrated  entertain- 
ment to  Leo  X.,  the  cardinals,  and  the 
ambassadors,  in  1518,  was  the  most 
costly  banquet  of  modem  times.  Tizio, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  tells 


'  OS  that  the  price  of  three  fish  served 
up  at  the  banquet  amounted  to  250 
crowns ;  and  it  is  traditionally  related 
that  the  silver  plate  used  at  the  different 
courses  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  by 
Chigi*s  orders,  as  it  was  removed  from 
table.  The  Famesina  is  said  to  have  been 
built  purposely  for  the  entertainment, 
and  as  a  memorial  of  his  luxury  and 
taste.  The  palace  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  the  Faroese  princes,  and  has 
passed,  with  all  their  other  possessions, 
into  the  hands  of  the  royal  family  of 
Naples,  who  have  recency  transferred 
it  to  the  Neapolitan  Academy  at  Rome, 
under  the  direction  of  Camuccini. 
The  effect  of  damp  on  its  fine  frescoes  is 
unfortunately  too  apparent,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  further  decay  will 
be  arrested  under  the  care  of  the  new 
academy. 

Palazzo  cU  Firenze,  near  the  P.  Bor- 
ghese,  rebuilt  by  Vignola  about  1560, 
remarkable  only  for  its  architecture.  It 
is  the  property  of  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment, and  is  the  residence  of  the  consul 
and  the  pensioners  of  the  Florentine 
Academy. 

Palazzo  Giraudy  in  the  Borgo  Nuo- 
vo,  now  the  property  of  the  banker 
Torlonia,  whose  entertainments  to  the 
foreign  visitors,  always  given  in  this 
palace,  have  made  it  well  known  to 
travellers  who  have  spent  a  season  in 
Rome.  It  has,  however,  a  much  higher 
interest  to  English  travellers  as  the  an- 
cient palace  of  the  kings  of  England. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1506  by  Bramanie, 
and  for  many  years  prior  to  the  Re- 
formation was  the  residence  of  the  En- 
glish ambassador.  At  the  Reformation 
it  was  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Car^ 
dinal  Campeggi,  and  was  subsequently 
converted  into  an  ecclesiastical  college 
by  Innocent  XII.  On  the  removal  of 
the  college  to  their  new  quarters  near 
the  Ponte  Sisto,  the  palace  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Marquis  Giraud,  who  re- 
built the  principal  doorway  as  we  now 
see  it.  A  few  years  since  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  but 
retains  its  former  title,  to  distingubh  it 
from  tlie  Torlonia  Palace  in  the  Piazza 
di  Venezia.    It  was  the  residence  of 
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Cardinal  Wolsey  during  his  last  visit 
to  Rome. 

Palazzo  Giustiniam,  begun  by  Gio- 
vanni Fontana  in  1580,  and  completed 
by  Borromini,  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  riches  in  painting  and  sculpture.  It 
is  built  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's 
Baths,  and  its  museum  was  filled  with 
antiquities  found  upon  the  spot.  But 
all  these  treasures  have  been  dispersed, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  some 
broken  statues  and  a  few  indifferent 
paintings,  which  do  not  repay  a  visit 

Palazzo  Lancelloltiy  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Piazza  Navona,  built  in  1560 
from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Ligorio,  and 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
works  of  that  great  architect.  It  has 
latterly  become  remarkable  as  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Philharmonic  Academy. 

Palazzo  Lanti,  close  to  the  Cenci 
Palace,  near  the  church  of  St.  Eusta- 
chio,  remarkable  for  its  architecture  by 
Giulio  Romano,  whose  designs  for  the 
P.  Cenci  and  the  P.  Cicciaporci  have 
been  already  noticed.  It  was  built  in 
1526,  and  contains  a  few  antique  sta- 
tues, of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  group  placed  on  the  fountain  in  the 
court,  and  supposed  to  represent  Ino 
nursing  Bacchus.  It  was  formerly  re- 
markable for  the  great  picture  of  the 
Calumny  of  Apelles,  painted  in  water 
colours  by  Federigo  Zuccari,  well 
known  by  an  engraving,  and  described 
by  Lanzi  as  one  of  the  most  studied  of 
Federigo*s  works. 

Palazzo  Madama^  built  in  1642  by 
the  famous  Catherine  de'  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  Paolo  Marucelli.  Like 
the  Giustiniani  Palace,  it  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  Nero's  Baths.  It 
contains  nothing  to  interest  the  stranger, 
and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  architec- 
ture and  as  being  the  official  residence 
of  the  governor  of  Rome. 

Palazzo  Masiimit  begun  in  1526  from 
the  designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzii,  in  a 
confined,  irregular  space  which  would 
have  defied  the  ingenuity  of  any  but  a 
fiirst-rate  architect.  The  fine  portico  of 
six  Doric  columns,  the  double  court 
and  its  pretty  fountain,  are  entitled  to 
be  classed  among  the  most  successful 


efforts  of  modem  art,  and  the  palace  is 
considered  by  most  critics  as  Baldas- 
sare's  masterpiece.  It  is  also  interesting 
as  the  last  work  he  ever  executed.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Discobolus,  in 
Greek  marble,  found  on  the  Esquiline, 
near  the  fountain  called  the  Trophies  of 
Marius.  This  noble  statue  is  supposed 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  famous  bronze  statue 
of  Myron :  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  perfect  pieces  of  antique  sculpture 
in  Rome.  The  back  front  of  the  pa- 
lace, facing  the  Piazza  Navona,  is  re- 
markable for  its  frescoes  in  grey  chiaro- 
scuro by  Daniele  da  FoUerra. 

Palazzo  Maitei,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  Circus  Flaminius  by  the  Duke 
Asdrubal  Mattei,  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo  (1615).  It  is  a  fine 
building,  in  the  first  style  of  Mademo, 
and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  his 
most  successful  work.  It  contains  some 
interesting  antiques,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  noticed : — A  bas-relief 
of  an  Egyptian  procession  engaged  in 
sacrifice,  in  green  basalt;  two  marble 
stools;  some  reliefs  from  sarcophagi; 
statues  of  Minerva,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  &c. ; 
busts  of  Lucius  Verus,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Alexanderthe Great,  M.  Aurelius,Com- 
modus,  and  other  fragments,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  in  detail. 
The  gallery  of  pictures  contains  a  few 
interesting  works.  I. — The  roof  of  the 
first  room  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Poma- 
rancio.  The  principal  pictures  are 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  of  England, 
by  Fandyke ;  Sta.  Bouaventura,  by 
Tintoretto;  four  landscapes,  by  Paul 
Brill.  II.— The  two  Seasons,  by  Paul 
Brill;  Holy  Family,  by  the  school  of 
the  Caracci;  four  pictures  of  dealers  in 
fish  and  other  eatables,  by  Pcuaeroiti, 
III.— The  two  Seasons,  by  Paul  Brill, 
corresponding  with  those  in  the  preced- 
ing room.  IV. — Tlie  roof  painted  by 
Lanfranco.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  by 
Guido,  V. — The  gallery;  the  roof 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. — Lath 
franco.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. —  Tern- 
pesta.  The  Entry  of  Charles  V.  into 
Bologna. — Pietro  da  Cortona.  The 
Nativity.  VI. — The  roof  i»ainted  in 
chiaro-scuro,  by  Don^chino, 
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Pataxzo  Mutif  near  the  church  of  the 
SS.  Apostoli,  interesting  to  English  tra- 
▼ellers  as  the  residence  of  the  Pretender 
James  III.  for  many  years  prerious  to 
his  death.  In  honour  of  the  residence 
of  the  reputed  king  of  Great  Britain,  it 
is  called  by  Vasi  a  '*  Regio  palazzo.'" 

Palazzo  Niccolini,  niearly  opposite 
Giulio  Romano's  Cicciaporci  Palace, 
remarkable  for  its  fine  architecture  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta  (1526\ 

PcdazzoOdeMcalchi^tormetiy  the  Chigi 
Palace,  built  by  Cardinal  Fabio  Chigi 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  and  com- 
pleted from  those  of  Carlo  Mademo : 
the  facade  is  by  Beniini.  It  is  the 
residence  of  Prince  Pietro  Odescalchi, 
the  learned  president  of  the  Archaeolo- 
gical Academy  of  Rome. 

Palazzo  Ortiniy  formerly  the  P.  Mas- 
simi,  built  in  1526  by  Baldassare  Pe- 
ruzzi  on  the  ruins  of  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  antiquities  found  among  the 
foundations,  and  for  the  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  theatre,  which  are  still  traceable. 
The  theatre  is  described  at  p.  293. 

Palazzo  Pamjilij  in  the  Piazza  Na^ 
vona,  on  the  left  of  the  church  of  S. 
Agnese,  built  by  Innocent  X.  from  the 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  in  1612. 
The  roof  of  the  gallery  is  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  represent- 
ing the  adventures  of  j^neas ;  other 
chambers  have  friezes  by  RomantUi  and 
Gaspar  Pouuin.  The  palace  is  re- 
markable as  the  residence  of  the  dis- 
solute Olimpia  Maidalchini  Pamfili, 
whose  adventures  at  Viterbo  have  been 
noticed  at  p.  201. 

Palazzo  Poniificioy  the  pope's  palace 
on  Monte  Cavail^,  one  of  the  finest 
situations  for  a  palace  in  Rome.  The 
present  structure  was  begun  by  Gregory 
XIII.  in  1574,  from  the  designs  of  Fla> 
minio  Ponzio,  continued  by  Sixtus  V. 
and  Clement  VI II.,  and  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Domenico  Fontana.  It 
was  enlarged  by  Paul  V.  on  the  plans 
of  Carlo  Mademo,  and  subsequently  by 
Innocent  X.  and  Clement  XII.  from 
the  designs  of  Bernini.  The  garden  was 
added  by  Urban  VIII.  It  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Pius  VII.,  who 


embellished  and  reduced  it  to  its  pre' 
sent  form.  It  is  the  scene  of  all  the 
conclaves  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
the  new  pope  is  announced  to  the  people 
from  the  balcony  over  the  principal 
entrance.  On  the  first  landing-place  of 
the  principal  staircase  is  a  fiugment  of 
a  very  beautiful  fresco  by  Melozzo  da 
ForGj  originally  painted  on  the  ceiling 
of  a  chapel  in  the  church  of  the  SS. 
Apostoli.  Over  the  door  of  the  large 
chapel  is  a  bas-relief  by  TadcUo  Lan- 
dini,  of  the  Saviour  washing  the  feet  of 
the  apostles.  In  this  chapel,  which  is 
fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  Capella 
Sittina,  high  mass  is  performed  on  the 
great  festivals,  when  the  pope  resides 
on  the  Monte  Cavallo.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  pictures: — Guercino.  Saul 
and  David.  —  Domenkhino.  Tht  Ecce 
Homo. — Guido.  Madonna  and  Child. 
— SpagnoUtto,  St.  Jerome. — Fandifke* 
The  Ascension  ;  the  Three  Kings. — 
Feuari.  The  Stoning  of  Stephen. — 
Schidone,  A  Madonna. — Borgognone.  A 
battle-piece. — Garofalo.  A  sibyl.  The 
next  room  contains  the  casts  from  TAor- 
wald8en*9  celebrated  frieze  of  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Alexander,  and  others  from 
Finelli's  frieze  of  the  Triumphs  of 
Trajan,  since  altered  to  those  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  private  Chapel  of  the 
pope,  adjoining  this  room,  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes  by  Guido  and  A&ant,~ 
illustrating  the  History  of  the  Virgin. 
The  alrarpiece  of  the  Annunciation  is 
one  of  Guido  8  most  admired  works. 
In  the  rooms  beyond  are  the  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo; 
the  St.  George,  by  Pordenone  ;  and  the 
Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple,  by 
Caravaggio,  The  gardens,  a  mile  in 
circuit,  are  stiff  and  formal,  in  spite  of 
the  statues  and  fountains.  Among  its 
curiosities  is  an  organ  played  by  water. 
The  casino,  designed  by  Fuga,  is  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  by  Orizonte,  Pom' 
peo  Battoniy  and  Giovanni  Paolo  Pan" 
nini;  two  views  of  the  Piazza  of  Munte 
Cavallo,  and  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  by  the  latter  artist,  are 
much  admired. 

Palazzo  RotpiaUotij  built  in   1603 
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by  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  from 
the  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio^  on  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Con- 
stantine.  It  was  formerly  the  palace 
of  Cardinal  BentivogHo,  and  was  pur- 
chased  from  him  by  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  enlarged  it  from  the  designs  of 
Carlo  Mademo.  It  remained  from  that 
time  until  1704  the  residence  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  and  finally  passed 
into  the  Rospigliosi  family.  The  ca- 
sino of  the  garden  contains  the  famous 
Aurora  of  Guido,  one  of  the  most  po> 
pular  frescoes  in  Rome ;  Aurora  is  re- 
presented scattering  flowers  before  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  drawn  by  four 
piebald  horses;  seven  female  figures  in 
the  most  graceful  action  surround  the 
chariot,  and  typify  the  advance  of  the 
Hours.  The  composition  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  the  colouring  brilliant 
beyond  all  other  examples  of  the  mas- 
ter. The  other  works  of  art  lose  their 
ititerest  by  the  side  of  this  fresco.  In 
the  same  casino  are  (he  frieze  by  Tern- 
pesta,  landscapes  by  Paul  /^/-tV/,  a  statue 
of  Diana,  and  a  bronze  horse  found  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Baths.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms  are, — I.  l^e  Expulsion  fiom 
Paradise,  by  Domenichino ;  the  Death 
of  Samson,  by  Lodovico  Car  and;  the 
Head  of  Guido^  by  himself;  and  the 
Sophonisba,  by  Calabrete,  II.-— TheTri- 
-umph  of  David,  by  Domenichino;  thir- 
teen pictures  of  the  Saviour  and  the 
twelve  Apostles,  by  Rubent,  many  of 
them  copies;  the  Saviour  bearing  the 
Cross,  by  Daniele  da  FoUerra;  the  An- 
dromeda, by  Guido;  Diana  and  £n< 
dymioDy  by  Albani;  Lot's  Daughters, 
by  Annibale  Caracci ;  Job's  Friends, 
by  Guerdno;  the  Nativity,  by  Feru- 
gino  (?)  ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  by 
Leonardo  da  Find  (?) ;  a  portrait  of 
Calvin,  by  Titian;  landscapes^  by 
Claude,  N,  Poussin,  Paul  Brill;  and 
busts  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Hadrian,  Sep- 
tiznius  Severus,  &c ;  the  bust  of  Scipio 
Africanus  in  basalt,  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Lintemum.  In  the  garden 
are  several  fragments  of  antique  sculp- 
tures, found  chiefly  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Baths,  and  probably  not  older  than 
the  time  of  Constantine. 


Palazzo  Bittpolif  in  the  Corso,  built 
in  1556  by  the  Rucellai  family,  from 
the  designs  of  Bartolommeo  Amma« 
nati.  The  staircase,  composed  of  115 
steps  of  white  marble,  built  by  Martino 
Lunghi  (1580)  for  Cardinal  Gaetani, 
is  considered  the  finest  construction  of 
this  kind  in  Rome.  The  ground  floor 
is  entirely  occupied  by  the  Ca/^  Novo, 
a  kind  of  aristocratic  reunion  of  the  most 
eminent  literary  characters  of  Rome 
(p.  250). 

Palazzo  Sacchettif  in  the  Via  Jolia, 
built  by  Antonio  Sangallo  for  his  own 
residence,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  completed  by  Nanni  Bigio. 
The  design  is  very  beautiful,  and  is 
much  admired.  At  the  death  of  San- 
gallo the  palace  became  the  property  of 
Cardinal  Ricci,  who  formed  in  it  a 
valuable  collection  of  statues  and  an* 
tiques.  The  palace  and  its  antiquities 
passed  successively  from  the  Ricci  fa- 
mily to  those  of  Caroli,  Acquaviva,  and 
Sacchetti,  and  ultimately  came  into 
the  possession  of  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
removed  the  sculptures  to  the  Capitol, 
and  made  them  the  foundation  of  the 
present  museum.  The  palace  bears  the 
arms  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  the  in- 
scription, Tu  mihi  quodcumque  hoc  re' 
rum  es/,  a  grateful  record  of  Sangallo*s 
obligations  to  the  pope,  who  first  dis- 
covered his  genius  and  encouraged  it 
by  his  constant  ])atronage. 

Palazzo  Sciarra,  built  in  1603  by 
Flaminio  Ponzio,  with  a  marble  door- 
way in  the  Doric  style,  attributed  to 
Vignola.  The  gallery  is  small,  but 
has  the  rare  advantage  of  containing 
few  inferior  works,  and  is  in  this  re- 
spect the  most  select  gallery  in  Rome. 
Many  of  the  best  pictures  were  for- 
merly in  the  Barberini  collection. — 
I.  Garo/alo.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria. — Giovanni  Bellini,  Madonna 
and  Child. — Pietro  Perugino,  St.  Se- 
bastian.—«  G^yrarrfo  della  Noile.  The 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac.  —  Giulio  Romano, 
The  Fomarina.— 7Tt/ia».  Madonna  and 
Child,  very  beautiful. — Bassano.  Holy 
Family  ;  Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 
\Albam,  A  Madonna.— Car/o  ilforoZ/a. 
I  Full-length  portrait  of.  Cardinal  B^ 
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berini.  II. — Several  fine  landscapes: 
one  by  Paul  Brill ;  three  by  Chude  ; 
two  by  Fiammingo  ;  two  by  Both  ;  and 
one  by  N.  Pouann.  III. — Andrea  Sac- 
ehi.  Intoxication  of  Noah.  —  Leonello 
Spada,  The  Flagellation.  —  Baroccio, 
Deposition  from  the  Gross. — Fiammingo. 
The  Saviour  between  Angels. — Guer- 
ciiw(f).  Samson.— G^ttttfo.  Moses.— ^Z- 
bani.  Holy  Family. — JAert  Durer  (?). 
Madonna  with  Saints.  IV. — Leonardo 
da  Find  (?).  Vanity  and  Modesty,  one 
of  Leonardo *s  most  beautiful  pictures, 
powerfully  coloured,  and  very  highly 
finished. — Caravaggio.  The  Cheating 
Gamblers ;  one  of  many  repetitions  of 
the  subject,  but  the  best  of  the  series. — 
Agostino  Caracci.  Conjugal  Love.  — 
Guido,  The  Magdalen. — Guercino,  St. 
James. — Albert  Durer  (T).  Death  of  the 
^irgf^-Garo/alo.  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.^^77/ia/i.  Portraits  of  himself 
and  family ;  a  female  portrait,  power- 
fully coloJtd.— (jwiV/o.  The  Magdalen 
**  delle  radicvj— Gi/tfm/!0.  St.  Jerome, 
St.  Mark,  St.\\iiu— Raphael.  Portrait 
of  a  violin  player,  an  undoubted  work 
of  the  great  painter,  inscribed  with  the 
date  l5lS.—Gio¥gione,  Head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist. — Fra  Bartolommeo. 
The  Madonna  and  Saviour,  with  St. 
John. 

Palazzo  Sora,  near  S.  Maria  della 
Pace,  interesting  as  the  design  of  Bra- 
mante.  It  was  built  by  this  illustrious 
architect  in  1505  for  the  Fieschi  family, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Dukes  of 
Sora,  princes  of  Piombino.  It  has  lat- 
terly been  occupied  as  barracks  for  the 
troops. 

Palazzo  Spada,  begun  by  Cardinal 
Capo  di  Ferro  in  1564,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Giulio  Mazzoni,  the  scholar  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  It  was  decorated 
by  Borromini,  who  has  left  in  one  of  the 
courts  a  proof  of  his  capricious  taste  in 
the  fantastic  colonnade  of  Doric  co- 
lumns, constructed  for  the  sake  of 
its  perspective.  The  great  treasure  of 
this  palace  is  the  celebrated  Statue  of 
Pompey,  a  colossal  figure  holding  the 
globe,  found,  as  we  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked (p.  294),  in  the  Vicolo  de* 
l^utari,  near  the  Cancclleria,  in  1553. 


Tliis  noble  figure  has  been  regarded 
for  about  300  years  as  the  identical 
statue  which  stood  in  the  Curia  of 
Pompey,  and  at  whose  base  "  great 
CsBsar  fell."  We  are  told  by  Sueto- 
nius that  Augustus  removed  it  from 
the  Curia,  and  placed  it  on  a  marble 
Janus  in  front  of  the  basilica.  The 
spot  on  which  it  was  found  corresponds 
precisely  with  this  locality.  When  it 
was  first  brought  to  light  the  head  was 
lying  under  one  house  and  the  body 
under  another ;  and  Flaminius  Vacca 
tells  us  that  the  two  proprietors  were  on 
the  point  of  dividing  the  statue,  when 
Julius  III.  interposed,  and  purchased 
it  for  500  crowns,  liie  disputes  and 
scepticism  of  the  antiquaries  has  led, 
as  usual,  to  abundant  controversy  on 
its  authenticity,  but  after  having  been 
called  Augustus,  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  an  unknown  emperor  by  succes- 
sive critics,  the  ancient  faith  has  been 
triumphant,  and  it  is  likely  to  preserve 
the  title  of  the  Spada  Pompey  long 
after  its  critics  have  been  forgotten. 

"  And  thou,  dread  statue  I  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty. 
Thon  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  aasassios* 

din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie. 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  frcm  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  1  did  he 

die. 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye 
been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a 
scene?" 

In  a  note  to  this  passage  of  Childe 
Harold,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  examines 
the  evidence  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
statue.  "  The  projected  division  of  the 
Spada  Pompey,*'  he  says,  '<  has  already 
been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Mr.  Gibbon  found  it  in  the  me- 
morials of  Flaminius  Vacca ;  and  it 
may  be  added  to  his  mention  of  it,  that 
Pope  Julius  III.  gave  the  contending 
owners  500  crowns  for  the  statue,  and 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di.Ferro, 
who  had  prevented  the  judgment  of 
Solomon  from  being  executed  upon  the 
image.  In  a  more  civilised  age  this 
statue  was  exposed  to  an  actual  opera- 
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tion ;  for  the  Frenchf  who  acted  the 
BrutuB  of  Voltaire  in  the  ColiBeum, 
resolved  that  their  Cssar  should  fall  at 
the  base  of  that  Pumpey  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  sprinkled  with 
the  olood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
nine-foot  hero  was  therefore  removed  to 
the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre,  and,  to 
facilitate  its  transport,  suffered  the  tem- 
porary amputation  of  its  right  arm. 
The  republican  tragedians  had  to  plead 
that  the  arm  was  a  restoration;  but 
their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
integrity  of  the  statue  would  have  pro- 
tected it.  The  love  of  finding  every 
coincidence  has  discovered  the  true 
Caesarian  ichor  in  a  stain  near  the  right 
knee ;  but  colder  criticism  has  rejected 
not  only  the  blood,  but  the  portrait, 
and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  fiiBt  of  the  emperors  than  to  the 
last  of  the  republican  masters  of  Rome. 
Winckelmann  is  loth  to  allow  an  heroic 
statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  contemporary  al- 
most, is  heroic ;  and  naked  Roman 
figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  face  accords 
much  better  with  the  *  hominem  inte- 
grum et  castum  et  gravem,'  than  with 
any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too 
stem  for  him  who  was  beautiful,  says 
Suetonius,  at  all  periods  of  his  life. 
The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander 
the  Great  cannot  be  dtscemed,  but  the 
traits  resemble  the  medal  of  Pompey. 
The  objectionable  globe  may  not  have 
been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who 
found  Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  and 
left  it  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  seems  that  Winckelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  no  proof  of 
the  identity  of  this  statue  with  that 
which  received  the  bloody  sacrifice 
can  be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it 
was  discovered.  Flamiuius  Vacca  says 
9oHo  una  cantina,  and  this  cantina  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de* 
Leutari^  near  the  Cancellaria;  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  exactly  to  that  of  the 
Janus  before  the  basilica  of  Pompey *s 
Theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred 
the  statue  after  the  curia  was  either 
burnt  or  taken  down.  Part  of  the  Pom- 


peian  shade,  the  portico,  existed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  atrium  was  still  called  Satrum, 
So  says  Biondus.  At  all  events^  so 
imposing  is  the  stem  majesty  of  the 
statue,  and  so  memorable  is  the  story, 
that  the  play  of  the  imagination  leaves 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it  is, 
operates  on  the  spectator  with  an  effect 
not  less  powerful  than  truth.''  Among 
the  other  antiques  of  this  (lalace,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  sitting  statue 
of  a  philosopher  (Antisthenes  f),  and 
the  eight  beautiful  bas-reliefs  which 
formed  the  stairs  of  St.  Agiiese  fuori  le 
Mure,  where  they  were  discovered  in 
the  last  century,  with  the  sculptured 
side  downwards.  The  Gallery  nas  a 
small  collection  of  pictures.  I. — Guer- 
cino.  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath. 
— Caravaggio.  A  female  holdingfii  com- 
pass.— AnnihaU  Caracci.  The  Caritas 
Romana  (p.  283).  II.— GwVfo.  Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes;  Lucretia. 
— Salvator  Rota.  Head  of  Seneca.— 
Leonardo  da  Find  (?).  Christ  disputing 
in  the  Temi)le. —  Teniert.  A  landscape. 
— Albani.  Time  unveiling  Truth. — 
Michaehngelo  de  Bambocci.  The  Revolt 
of  Masaniello  in  the  market-place  at 
Naples.  III. — Paolo  Feronete.  Beatrice 
Cenci. — Guercino.  Dido,  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  in  the  collection. — Ghe- 
rardo  della  Notte,  Christ  before  Pilate. 
IV.— 7V/ia«.  Portrait  of  Paul  III.— 
Guido.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Spada; 
the  Flight  of  Helen.  —  Correggio  (?), 
Two  heads  of  boys. — Guercino,  Mag- 
dalen.— Mantegna,  Christ  with  saints. 
Albert  Durer.  St.  Jerome  — Caravaggio. 
A  female  musician ;  St.  Anne  and  the 
Virgin. 

Palazzo  Torhnia,  built  by  the  Bo- 
lognetti  family,  about  1650,  from  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Fontana,  and  pur- 
chased at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  by  the  late  Giovanni  Torlonia, 
the  banker,  afterwards  duke  of  Bracci- 
ano.  All  its  collections  date  from  this 
period,  and  the  principal  works  it  con- 
tains are  the  productions  of  modern 
artists.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  are 
painted    by    Camuccini,    Peligi,    ^'' ' 
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and  in  a  cabinet  built  for  the  I 
purpose  is  Canova'M  statue  of  Hercules 
throwing  Lycas  into  the  sea.  The  pre- 
sent duke  has  shown  considerable  taste 
in  the  recent  arrangements  and  decorar 
tions,and  has  made  important  additions 
to  tl^  gallery  of  pictures,  which  con- 
tains a  few  good  paintings  interspersed 
with  the  usual  amount  of  indifferent 
works.  It  is  rather  the  foundation  of  a 
gallery  than  one  which  will  bear  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  older  palaces 
of  Rome.  The  P.  Torlonia  in  the  Tras- 
tevere,  formerly  the  P.  Giraud,  is  no- 
ticed under  that  head. 

Palazzo  di  Fienezia,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Corse,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
republic,  built  in  1468  by  Paul  II.,  a 
Venetian,  from  the  designs  of  Giuliano 
da  Majano.  The  materials,  like  those 
of  the  Farnese  Palace,  were  plundered 
from  the  Coliseum.  It  is  not  remark- 
able for  any  works  of  art,  but  is  histori- 
cally interesting  as  the  residence  of  seve- 
ral popes,  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Borso 
d'Este,  and  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
on  his  passage  through  Rome  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  Naples.  The  pa- 
lace was  conferred  by  Pius  IV.  on  the 
republic  of  Venice,  because  it  was  the 
first  power  that  admitted  the  Council  of 
Trent.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  republic  until  the  period  of  its  fall, 
when  it  passed  to  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. Its  battlemented  walls  give  it  the 
air  of  an  old  feudal  fortress.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. 

Palazzo  Fidonif  formerly  the  P.  Caf- 
farelU  and  P.  Stoppani,  near  the  church 
of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  interesting  as 
the  most  important  building  designed 
by  Raphael  in  Rome  (1513).  The  up- 
per part  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and 
harmonises  badly  with  the  simple  solid- 
ity of  the  ground  plan.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  is  a  statue  of  Marcus  Ain:elius, 
Among  the  other  antiques  are  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Fatti  Sacri,  the  Calendar  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  found  in  the  last  cen- 
tury atPalestrina  by  Cardinal  Stoppani, 
and  illustrated  with  great  learning  by 
the  late  Professor  Nibby. 


HtSTOBiCAL  HoosES. — The  attrac- 
tions offered  to  the  traveller  by  the 
princely  palaces  and  museums  of  Rome 
too  frequently  distract  attention  from 
the  unobtrusive  houses  identified  with 
the  memory  of  great  names  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.     The  first  in  interest  is  the 

House  of  Raphael,  sitaated  in  the  Via 
Coronari,  No.  1245,  on  the  left  hand, 
towards  the  Piazza  di  Panico,  a  small 
piazza  near  the  Ponte  di  S.  Angelo.  In 
this  house  the  great  painter  resided  for 
many  years  before  he  purchased  Bra- 
mante's  beautiful  palace  in  the  Borgo 
Nuovo  (see  P.  degli  Convertiti).  It  is 
the  very  house  with  which  he  endowed 
the  chapel  in  the  Pantheon,  beneath 
which  his  ashes  still  repose.  It  was  reno- 
vated and  partly  rebuilt  in  1705,  when 
Carlo  Maratta  painted  on  the  facade  a 
portrait  of  Raphael  in  chiaro-scuro. 
This  interesting  record  is  now  almost 
effaced,  and  it  is  said  that  the  house 
itself  is  not  applied  to  the  purpose  indi- 
cated in  the  will.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  reason  why  the  Romans, 
alive  on  all  occasions  to  the  beauties  of 
art,  should  feel  indifference  to  the  resid- 
ence of  the  greatest  artist  who  enriched 
their  city  with  the  miracles  of  his  match- 
less genius. 

House  of  Pietro  da  Cor/omi.— In  the 
little  street  called  the  Via  Petacchia, 
near  the  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  is  this  inte- 
resting house,  built  and  inhabited  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  His  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  architecture  are  shown  even  on 
the  small  scale  on  which  his  house  is 
constructed;  the  windows,  the  door,  the 
portico,  and  the  little  court  are  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  still  exhibit  many 
traces  of  the  peculiar  taste  of  this  very 
estimable  artist. 

House  of  Bernini,  near  the  Barberini 
Palace.  The  house  inhabited  by  Ber- 
nini deserves  honourable  mention.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  some  fine  works 
of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  exaggeration  which  he 
introduced  into  both  these  branches  of 
art,  we  must  not  make  him  responsible 
for  the  decay  of  taste  or  for  the  errors 
of  his  successors.  The  palace  still  con- 
tauis  his  semi-colossal  statue  of  Truth, 
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and  deserTei  to  be  distinguiahed  by  an 
inscription. 

HouMt  of  the  Zuccari. — At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Via  Felice  is  the  house 
formerly  called  the  Palazzo  dellaReg^ina 
di  Pologna,  in  commemoration  of  Maria 
Casimira  queen  of  Poland,  who  resided 
in  it  for  some  years.  It  is  interesting  as 
having  been  built  by  Taddeo  and  Fede- 
rigo  Zuccari  as  their  private  residence. 
The  interior  was  adonied  by  Federigo 
with  frescoes,  representing,  as  Lanzi  tells 
us,  *'  portraits  of  his  own  family,  con- 
versazioni, and  other  curious  and  novel 
subjects,  executed  with  the  assistance  of 
his  scholars,  and  with  very  little  care ; 
in  which,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
works,  he  appears  a  trifler — the  fitting 
leader  of  a  degenerate  school."  A  few 
years  ago  the  palace  was  the  residence 
of  the  Prussian  consul-general  Bar- 
tholdi,  under  whose  auspices  it  has  be- 
come remarkable  for  a  higher  class  of 
frescoes,  painted  in  one  of  the  upper 
chambers  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
German  artists  of  our  own  time.  They 
are  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Joseph  : 
the  Joseph  sold  by  his  brethren  is  by 
Overheck;  the  scene  with  Potiphar's 
wife,  by  Ph.  Feit ;  Jacob's  Lamenta- 
tion, and  the  Interpretation  of  the  Dream 
in  prison,  by  fV.  Sckadow;  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  King's  dream,  &c.,  by 
ComeUuM  ;  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  by 
Ph»  Feit ;  the  seven  years  of  famine, 
by  Overheck, 

House  of  Poussin,  in  the  little  Piazza 
della  Triniti^  No.  9,  near  the  Trinity 
de'  Monti,  recently  occupied  by  an 
English  family.  For  nearly  forty  years 
thin  house  was  occupied  by  Nicholas 
Poussin.  Many  of  the  great  painter's 
most  interesting  letters  are  dated  from 
it,  and  "he  died  there  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1665.  The  Pincian  is  identified 
with  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 
landscape  painters.  Immediately  oppo- 
site the  bouse  of  Poussin  is  the  House  of 
Claude  Lorrain  ;  and  that  of  Saivator 
Rosa  is  not  far  distant. 

House  of  Conrad  Sweynheim. — Ad- 
joining the  Palazzo  Massimi  is  the 
house  in  which  the  celebrated  Conrad 
Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Pannartz  esta- 


blished the  first  printing  prefs  at  Rome 
in  1467.  They  had  previously  been 
settled  at  Subiaco ;  but  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  with  the  monlu  they 
migrated  to  Rome  in  1467,  and  had  the 
honour  of  establishing  in  this  city  the 
second  printing  press  in  Italy.  The 
imprint  of  their  works  specifies  the 
locality  as  "  in  domo  Petri  de  Maxi- 
mis."  The  De  Orators  of  Cicero  and 
the  Urbs  Dei  were  printed  there  in  the 
first  year  of  their  establishment.  The 
house  was  restored  about  1510  by  Bal- 
dassare  Peruzzi. 


PmvATB  Collections. — There  are  a 
few  private  Collections  in  Rome  which 
are  not  inferior  in  interest  to  those  of 
many  of  the  palaces.  They  are  shown 
to  strangers  with  great  liberality,  but 
it  is  of  course  necessary  to  apply  for 
permission  beforehand. 

Museo  Campana,  near  the  Monte  di 
Pieti, — The  museum  of  Cavaliere  Cam- 
pana is  of  great  value  to  the  student 
of  Etruscan  antiquities.  It  has  been 
created  entirely  by  this  gentleman,  and 
nearly  all  its  important  objects  were 
found  on  his  own  property,  and  exca- 
vated under  his  personal  superintend- 
ence. It  is  always  gratifying  to  the 
intelligent  traveller  to  find  a  museum 
of  so  much  interest  in  the  possession  of 
a  gentleman  who  thoroughly  appreciates 
its  historical  importance.  It  consists  of 
several  valuable  collections.  The  cabi- 
net of  Coins  contains  a  most  instructive 
seriesof  Etruscan,  Consular,  and  Impe- 
rial examples,  in  bronze  and  silver;  me- 
dals of  Magna  Grsecia,  Sicily,  and 
various  cities  of  Greece  in  silver  and  in 
gold,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  most  of  them  as  yet  inedited. 
Those  in  gold  and  silver  amount  to 
many  hundreds,  and  those  in  bronze 
are  not  far  short  of  four  thousand.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  com- 
plete collecti(»i  in  any  museum  in 
Italy,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  extensive 
in  Home.  It  has  been  many  years  in 
progress,  and  has  been  formed  partly 
from  the  numismatic  collections  o(  the 
Albani  family,  from  those  of  Cav.  de' 
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RoMi,  the  AvYoeato  TomaMioi,  the 
Gabrielli,  Rusci,  and  other  private 
cabinets^and  partly  from  the  excava- 
tions in  the  Etruscan  tombs  on  Cav. 
Campana's  property.  The  collection 
of  Etruscan  antiquities  comprises  an 
unique  series  of  aarcophagi^  and  statues 
in  terra-cotta  of  the  size  of  life,  found 
for  the  most  part  in  the  tombs  of  Tar- 
quinii  and  Tuscania:  the  sarcophagi, 
painted  in  various  colours,  are  unrivalled 
in  size,  in  form,  and  in  the  figures  and 
bas-reliefs  for  which  thej  are  remark* 
able.  The  Roman  terra-cottas,  from 
their  beautiful  style  and  perfect  imita- 
tation  of  Greek  art,  are  the  object  of 
general  admiration.  The  novelty  of  the 
subjects  and  compositions,  the  variety 
and  number  of  the  examples,  their 
fine  designs  and  workmanship,  make 
this  cabinet  equal  if  not  superior  to  any 
collection  of  antique  plastic  works 
hitherto  brought  together.  The  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  jewellery,  formed  dur- 
ing the  latest  discoveries  in  the  tombs, 
contains  some  exquisite  specimens  of 
ancient  art  in  gold  and  other  orna- 
ments ;  the  earrings  in  the  form  of  genii, 
the  necklaces  of  scarabsBi,  the  filagree 
brooches,  and  the  chains  for  the  neck, 
surpass  the  finest  productions  of  Trichi- 
nopoly  and  Genoa.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  this  cabinet  is  the 
superb  scarabsBus  of  sardonyx,  with  an 
engraving  representing  Cadmus  con- 
quering the  dragon.  All  these  works 
exhibit  a  refinement  of  taste  and  an 
elaborate  delicacy  of  execution,  which 
is  not  excelled  and  scarcely  equalled 
by  the  handicraft  of  modern  times. 
The  next  room  is  decorated  with  ancient 
frescoeSf  found  by  Cav.  Campana  in 
the  progress  of  his  excavations  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  contomi  of  Rome.  One 
of  these  is  of  peculiai*  rarity  and  value 
both  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  an  hlstori- 
cal  monument:  it  contains  numerous 
figures,  with  the  names  and  respective 
conditions  of  each  person  inscribed  in 
Greek  characters.  The  collection  of 
ancient  bronzes  contains  a  fine  series  of 
Etruscan  and  Roman  specimens  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  In  the 
cabinet  of  glasses  are  numerous  ollas, 


phials,  vases,  and  other  antique  glass 
vessels  of  new  and  beautiful  forms,  and 
of  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  fint 
in  interest  and  value  are  the  three  ele- 
gant tazze  of  blue,  white,  and  yellow 
glass,  each  mounted  on  a  stand  of  gold 
filagree,  precisely  as  they  were  taken 
from  the  tomb.  The  last  collection  of 
this  museum,  so  honourable  to  Cav. 
Campana's  spirit  and  intelligence,  and 
so  rarely  found  in  the  residence  of  a 
private  gentleman  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
has  been  removed  to  his  villa  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Cselian,  near  the  Coliseum. 
It  contains  an  interesting  series  of  cine- 
rary urns  and  vases,  with  several  busts 
and  statues.  Most  of  the  inscriptions 
are  entirely  new,  and  as  yet  inedited. 

Gallery  of  Cav,  Qtmuccini, — ^The 
house  of  this  well-known  painter  con- 
tains a  small  but  interesting  collection, 
which  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays, 
from  12  to  2.  Among  the  most  remarlc- 
able  works  are  the  following : — Raphael, 
Three  very  beautiful  paintings ;  two  of 
them  are  saints,  and  the  third  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child. — GiulioRomano.  Por- 
trait of  Michael  Angelo. — Titian,  Venus 
and  Adonis;  a  landscape,  with  the 
Olympus  added  by  Giovanni  BeUini, — 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  A  portrait. — Dome- 
nidiino,  Susanna, — Claude,  A  sunset 
on  the  sea. 

GaUery  of  Cav,  Thorwaldsen,—'thii 
private  residence  of  this  great  sculptor 
IS  remarkable  not  only  for  the  casts 
from  many  of  his  finest  works,  but  also 
for  an  interesting  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  the  most  eminent  modem  ar- 
tists who  have  been  resident  at  Rome 
during  his  own  sojourn  of  twenty -five 
years.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  charming  gallery,  when  we  know 
that  many  of  the  works  it  ccmtains 
were  commissions  given  as  encourage- 
ments to  artists  who  were  entirely  in- 
debted to  his  patronage  for  their  sub- 
sequent success,  and  that  others  are  me- 
morials of  private  friendships  formed 
at  an  early  period  of  their  career  with 
fellow-students,  who  have  since  risen 
to  the  highest  honours  of  their  profes- 
sion in  the  great  capitals  of  Grermany. 
Among  these  works  of  both  classes,  are 
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Bevneral  fine  and  charaetmttic  paintings 
by  (hjerbeek,  Cornelkn,  W,  Schadow, 
KochfOunteru,  Wslier,  Meiers  Krafl^  &c. 
The  names  of  San^nefti  and  other 
Italian  painters  shoir  the  liberality  of 
this  ex<%Uent  man  to  artists  uncon- 
nected with  him  by  any  national  ties. 
As  a  further  proof  of  this  remark  we 
may  mention  a  circumstance  which 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  gratifying  to  Bri- 
tish travellers.  On  our  last  visit  to 
Tborwaldsen  we  heard  him  assure  our 
eountryman,  Thomas  Dessoulavy,  that 
he  should  not  consider  his  collection 
complete  until  it  possessed  a  landscape 
from  the  hand  of  that  very  admirable 
painter.  The  history  of  Thorwaldsen's 
career  at  Rome  is  not  less  remarkable 
than  that  of  Canova,  for  a  highminded 
feeling  of  brotherhood  towards  all  whom 
Art  has  united  in  her  pursuit,  and  there 
are  few  instances  where  a  man  of  equal 
eminence  has  been  able  to  boast  of  such 
"  troops  of  friends"  who  delight  to  do 
him  honour. 

Artists*  Studios.  —  Among  those 
characteristics  of  Rome  which  are  ca- 
pable of  afforduig  the  highest  interest  to 
the  intelligent  traveller,  we  know  none 
which  possess  a  greater  charm  than  the 
studios  of  the  artists.  Travellers  in 
general  are  little  aware  of  the  interest 
they  are  calculated  to  afford,  and  many 
leave  Rome  without  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  single  artist.  In  the 
case  of  English  travellers,  in  particular, 
this  neglect  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as 
many  of  the  finest  works  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  Rome  are  to  be  found  in  the 
most  celebrated  private  galleries  of 
Great  Britain.  The  instruction  to  be 
derived  in  the  studios  of  these  gende- 
men  is  unquestionable,  and  is  afforded 
on  all  occasions  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  Those  who  have  any  feel- 
ing for  art  will  not  neglect  the  re- 
sources so  abundantly  placed  within 
their  reach.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  the  cordial  feeling  with  which  the 
artists  of  all  nations  pursue  their  studies 
at  Rome.  It  is  an  agreeable  surprise 
to  all  who  visit  it  for  the  first  time  to 
find  the  artists  of  so  many  countries 
liriag  together  on  such  amicable  terms. 


It  gives  the  finest  impression  of  the  arts 
they  profess,  when  we  see  that  they 
have  such  influence  over  the  professors 
as  to  unite  them  in  bonds  of  friendship, 
whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  their 
national  customs,  or  of  their  tastes  in 
art.  In  regard  to  the  native  artists,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  famous  as 
landscape  painters,  it  is  an  extraordi- 
nary fact,  that  although  in  Rome  the 
colouring  of  nature  is  so  beautiful, 
colour  is  the  point  in  which  they  do 
not  generally  excel. 

Sculptors. — Cav.  T%orwaldaen,  Casa 
Buti,  on  the  Pincian,  and  the  Piazza 
Barberiui.  There  is  no  sculptor  in 
Rome,  perhaps  not  in  Europe,  who 
has  acquired  so  much  fame  as  Tbor- 
waldsen. This  is  no  doubt  to  be  attri- 
buted to  his  extraordinary  power  in 
uniting  art  and  nature,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty of  sculpture.  The  same  com- 
bination is  seen  in  the  outlines  of  our 
own  Flaxman,  but  Tborwaldsen  has 
carried  it  through  every  department  in- 
the  grandest  style  of  art.  The  works 
of  his  old  age  not  only  confirm  his  fine 
taste,  but  present  still  greater  perfection 
than  those  by  which  his  fame  was  first 
established.  —  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  No. 
6,  7,  Via  della  Fontanella.  First  among 
our  countrymen  resident  at  Rome  is 
this  distinguished  sculptor,  who  merits 
the  high  praise  of  having  united  the 
styles  of  the  two  greatest  sculptors  of  mo- 
dem Rome,  Canova  and  Tborwaldsen  : 
his  works  are  imaginative  and  learned, 
and  embrace  both  the  heroic  and  pas* 
toral  styles  with  equal  excellence. — 
fVifatt,  No.  11,  Via  della  Fontenella, 
in  his  sculpture  emulates  the  milder 
style  of  character  and  expression  which 
prevails,  if  a  comparison  may  be  al- 
lowed between  the  sister  arts,  in  the 
paintings  of  Raphael :  he  applies  this 
style  to  Greek  art,  and  produces  statues 
inferior  to  others  in  grandeur,'  but  sur- 
passing all  in  loveliness. — Macdonaldy 
No.  6,  Corso.  In  addition  to  some 
imaginative  works  of  the  highest  class, 
Macdonald  has  obtained  more  fame  for 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  busts  than 
any  artist  in  Rome,  and  his  studio 
always  bears  satisfactory  evidence  ' 
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the  exteitt  of  his  populftritj. —  Tmerani. 
No.  33,  34,  Via  delle  Coloutette,  uad 
No.  40,  Piasza  Barberini.  Tcneraiii'fe 
style  of  seulptnre  is  in  the  finest  dra* 
matic  taste,  combined  with  deep  feeling 
for  oaturew  He  is  decidedly  the  greatest 
Italian  sculptor  now  lit ing^  uniting  the 
beautiful  forms  of  nature  with  the 
diarms  of  Greek  art.^-  TadoHm,  N(k  106, 
Via  Babuino,  a  Bolognese  sculptor, 
yery  popular  in  Italy. — JVolfy  Via  Fe- 
lice. The  works  of  this  Prussian  artist 
belong  to  the  school  begun  by  Thor- 
waldsen :  they  show  great  originality 
and  remarkable  power  of  execution. — 
FineUi^  No.  47,  Via  di  S.  Niccolo  di 
Tolentino.  In  the  present  state  of 
sculpture  the  vigorous  genius  of  Fiuelli 
would  make  him  the  first  in  his  pecu^ 
liar  line ;  but  he  is  occasionally  une> 
qual,  sometimes  producing  works  which 
rival  ancient  Greece,  and  at  otliere  not 
coming  up  to  the  standard  of  ntodera 
Italy. — Bienaime,  No.  5,  Piazta  Bar- 
berhii,  continues  to  dwell  on  the  beau- 
tiful fable  of  Psyche,  and  treats  his 
favourite  subject  with  fine  form  and 
execution. — (Jav*  Fabria^  No.  130,  Via 
Felice,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Va- 
tican Museum,  has  acquired  some  re- 
putation for  his  busts  and  monuments. 
Cav.  Fabris  took  casts  of  the  skull 
and  right  hand  of  Raphael  when  the 
tomb  in  the  Paxitheoii  was  opened 
in  1833,  and  pretierved  aome  of  the 
metal  rings  and  points  by  whicii  the 
shroud  was  fastened  (p.  288). — Hogan, 
No.  12,  Vicolo  degli  Incurabili,  excels 
in  subjects  of  religion. — Oott^  No.  155, 
Via  Babuino,  remarkable  for  his  exe- 
cution of  animals. — Fred.  Thrupp,  near 
the  Palazao  Borgbeso,  an  English  artist 
of  great  promise,  and  originality  of 
style.— ^.  Tkeed,  No.  a,  Vicolo  degli 
InCurabili,  another  of  our  countrymen 
who  has  distinguished  himself  in  the 
higher  walks  of  sculpture. 

Painiers, — Baron  Oanmceini,  No.  4, 
Via  del  Greco,  stands  the  foremost  in 
historical  painting.  His  works  are  re- 
roarkable  for  classical  taste  and  furoe 
in  drawing :  his  colouring  is  occa- 
sionally unequal  to  the  power  of  his 
compositions.—- OvsrfocA,  No.  16,   Via 


Maigana.  This  emine&t  Crennan  wtfi 
mt  of  the  first  naasters  of  the  modem 
school  who  recurrtd  to  the  simple  style 
of  the  early  Italiasi  painters.  His  sub- 
jects are  chiefly  of  a  religious  character, 
and  are  thus  particularly  adapted  to  the 
pure  devotional  feeling  which  choxae- 
terises  the  period  of  art  wbtdi  he  his 
adopted  as  his  model. — Agrtcvki^  Vmr 
]aa2o  Giustiniani,  has  great  popularity 
among  the  Italians :  his  style  is  formed 
OD  the  school  of  Raphael  Mengs,  and 
consequently  presents  a  mixture  of  the 
qualities  of  varmos  painters.  His  altar- 
pieces  are  free  from  faults,  even  t» 
tameness,  and  in  this  peculiar  style  he 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  artist  of  modem 
Italy.— ^ewy  fViUiams,  No.  12,  Pia«a 
Mignanelli.  No  artist  is  entitled  to 
more  honourable  mention  than  Penry 
Williams  :  his  style  is  peculiarly  his 
own;  his  feeling  fur  every  thing  ^at  is 
beautiful  in  nature  is  oombhied  widi 
the  most  delicate  yet  powerful  execu- 
tion, and  he  is  without  doubt  the  first 
in  what  the  Italians  call  "  Quadri  di 
geneTe.''^^7%0mas  Denouhvy,  No.  41, 
Via  della  Crooe.  Unfortuualely  for 
English  ait,  Dessoulavy  is  one  oif  the 
rare  examples  of  an  historical  landscape- 
painter  :  bis  great  merits  are  well  known 
to  admirers  of  this  beautiftil  branch  of 
art,  and  have  been  honoured  with  the 
highest  praise  by  the  first  German  cri- 
tics. No  artist  in  modem  limes  has 
invested  the  ruins  and  clasncal  scenery 
of  Rome  wi&  so  :great  an  interest;  no 
one  has  so  thoroughly  realised  the  ^glow- 
ing landscapes  of  Tivoli,  or  the  ^^rand 
forest  scenes  of  the  Borghese  gardens. 
His  style,  which  is  entirely  origiaal, 
shows  infinite  learning  in  Italian  com- 
position, and  has  great  force  in  effect. 
*^Reinhart,  No.  49,  ^'ia  delle  Quattro 
Fontane,  the  first  German  historical 
landscape-paintpr,  the  Nestor  of  the  Ro- 
man artists.  In  December,  1839,  he  had 
oom^deted  a  residence  in  Rome  of  half 
a  cenltury,  and  his  jubilee  sras  cele- 
bmted  with  an  enthusiasm  which  Booe 
but  German  artists  can  imagiae.  His 
severe  style  somewhat  detracts  from  the 
pleasure  of  his  colouring ;  but  all  his 
works  are  powerfol  in  compontioB,  «Bd 
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tat  Ugbly  jamifed  hj  tb«  Gerai«ii  crU 

4iea — Mmrm9my  Via  di  Gesa  «  Maria, 

an  Italian  laodaqap^-^nter  of  grsat 

nBerii^  /ar  bey«nd  biia  countrymeu  in 

colotir  and  e^ect. — Mimardi,  Palazzo 

poria,  cQwidered  the  first  dro^ghtsixiai) 

ioltidy.  HisHwl^mias  b»ve  given  h^m 

aiiigh  r^titttJaffa  ia  the  milder  rogioo 

of  BxU'^MareOf  a  Germ^u  la&dacape«> 

imutetf  celebrated  for  hi*  ioiagiuative 

4X>ttpQ8itiQgDi,  execitted  with    extraor* 

diiury  jDainutcfiees  of  det4ul. — P^dutiy 

Palaazo  P«fttii}i»  in  grpat  estecim  as  an 

htftturical  {lainter :  Jae  is,  perhaps,  ratber 

melodramatic  than  historicaU  and  etx- 

ccds   in    mytbology   and    roooance. — 

Catel^  No.  9,  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 

Prussian  landscape-painter,  excellent  iu 

iiis^  views  of  Naples,  wJ^icli  only  want 

a  ndber  colouriug  to  rnalt^  theio  per- 
fect.—/^flUfari,   Via  Margutta(lll),  the 

first  painter  of  wild  boars  in  Italy  :  bis 

great  expericaice  aa&caeciafore  (p.  252) 

particalarly  qualifies  him  for  this  dif- 

ficialt  dafls  of  subjects.— ri%er,   Via 

Pinciana,  a  Danish  painter  of  comic 

subjects :  bis  studies  of  the  Italian  cht^ 

lacter  in  its  comic  features  are  quite 

unrtvailed :  every  line  is  true  to  nature, 
and  the  dry  humour  whicb  pervades 

kis   works  is  admirably  expressed. — 

Ntmbold,  107,  Via  Sistina,  an  £ugUsb 
landscape-painter  of  considerable  merit. 
— Edward  d^tar.  Via  Fdice,  anoti«er 
English  artist  of  great  promise ;  a  series 
of  lithographic  drawings,  lately  pub- 
lished in  London  horn  his  sketches, 
show  his  skill  in  Roman  landacape  and 
CiMBipositiion.^— Ch>»«fe,  Via  Felice,  the 
fisst  architectural  artist  in  water-coloura, 
oelehrated  lior  his  drawings  of  the  Italian 
catfaednls* — Camtmri,  Palazzetto  Bor- 
ghese,  tiie  best.portrait^painter  in  Rome, 
often  considered  to  approach  the  charms 
o£  Vandyke  in  colouring  and  taate.— 
CavaiUrii  No.  4Si^  Via  Margutta,  also 
to  be  noticed  as  a  fashionable  portrait- 
painter.*-— Ameng  the  copyists  of  the 
eld  mastefs,  the  most  eminent  is  the 
dnv.  C%a/4&u'ff,  No.  26,  Via  Ripetta, 
whose  copies  jof  the  pnincipal  pictures 
in  the  Roman  .galleries  are  well  known 
in  fingland.  Another  able  copyist  is 
GmMtppe  JdmtaioiuUf  whose  weeks  are 
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also  popular  among  British  traveUeos. 
"^AMUkkkioriaaigi^nnfitw,  one  of  the 
best  is  Fob,  No*  la,  Piazza  di  .S^ua, 
who  punues  the  pacultar  walk  of  art 
in  which  his  father  was  for  many  yean 
distinguished.  Their  burin  has  dif- 
fu4ed  the  knowledge  of  some  finUatt 
pictures. 

Colleges  and  Academjss. 
Coikgio  delta  Safnenza,  the  Uaivemty 
of  Rome,  founded  by  Iimoceiit  IV,  in 
1241,  as  a  school  for  tbe  canon  and 
civil  law.  It  was  enlarged  in  1285  hy 
Boniface  VI U.,  who  added  the  theo^ 
logical  schools;  the  philological  pro- 
fessorships were  added  in  1310  by  Cle- 
ment V.  Subsequeut  pontiffs  eidaiged 
the  plan  by  the  introduction  of  scientific 
studies,  and  endowed  the  university 
with  the  produce  of  various  articles  of 
excise.  ThepresentbuildiMg  was  begun 
by  Leo  X,  from  the  designs  of  Michael 
Augelo,  and  finished  in  1576,  under 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  Giaoomo  della  Porta. 
The  oblong  court,  with  its  double  pQr« 
tico,  sustained  in  tlie.  lower  story  by 
Doric  and  in  the  upper  by  Ionic  pilas* 
ters,  was  built  by  this  able  architect 
The  church  and  its  spiral  cupola  are  in 
the  most  fantastic  style  of  Borromiiv. 
The  university  derives  the  title  of  the 
Sapienza  from  the  inscription  ov^  the 
principal  ^trance,  inititfm  Sapie^nti^ 
timor  Domini  *  Its  organisation  was 
entirely  remodelled  by  Leo  XIJ.  i^i 
1825,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  other  universities  of  Italy.  The 
bull  containing  the  decree,  confeured 
upon  it  and  the  University  of  Bologna^ 
the  rank  of  the  two  .primary  univ^- 
sities  Qf  the  Papal  States.  It  is  governed 
by  a  cardinal  high  chancellor,  and  by 
a  rector  chosen  from  the  advocates  of 
the  Consisttvy :  it  has  five  colleges,  ap- 
propriated to  theology,  law,  m^ioine, 
natural  philosophy,  and  philology.  The 
number  of  processors  is  forty-two,  five 
of  whom  are  attached  to  the  college  of 
theology,  seven  to  the  college  of  law, 
thirteen  to  the  college  of  medicine, 
eleven  to  that  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  six  to  that  of  philology.  All  their 
lectures  are  gcatnktous^  their  salAries 
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tlMiiMitict  we  may  cite  Fieri,  VentBroli, 
CaTalieri,  and  Sermi ;  in  natmal  phi- 
loMpby,  the  Padre  Pianciaaiy  and  Bo- 
nelli ;  iu  natuial  history,  the  PHnce  ef 
Canino,  better  known  by  his  acientific 
cognomen  of  Charles  Lucien  Buona- 
parte (p.  44 1),  and  Metazi,  the  professor 
of  loology  and  comparativ^e  anatomy; 
in  mineralogy,  Monsignore  de*  Medici- 
Spada,  already  mentioned  at  p.  313; 
in  moral  philosophy,  Mastrofini  and  Fa* 
ceiti;  in  political  economy,  Morichiui; 
in  astronomy,  Conti,  Ricchebacfa,  and 
Barlocci ;  in  anatomy,  Pietro  Lupi ; 
and  in  medicine,  De  Matthaeis. 

Colkgio  Romamo,  built  in  1582  by 
Gregory  XIIJ.,  from  the  designs  of 
Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  The  course 
of  instruction,  which  is  entirely  directed 
by  the  Jesuits,  embraces  th«  learned 
languages,  theology,  rhetoric^  and  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  philoaophy. 
Attached  to  the  college  are  an  obser- 
vatory, a  library,  and  the  museom 
founded  by  the  learned  Father  Kir- 
cher.  The  observatory  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Padre  Pianciaui.  The 
library  contains  some  Chinese  works  on 
astronomy  collected  by  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  some  editions  of  the 
classics  with  notes  by  Queen  Christine 
of  Sweden.  It  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  literary  treasures,  but  many  <rf 
the  most  valuable  works  have  disa^ 
peared.  The  museum  of  Father  Kir- 
cher  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
antiquities  and  other  objects,  many  of 
which  are  more  interesting  aa  curio- 
sities than  from  their  scientific  value. 
The  cabinet  of  medals  contains  a  com- 
plete series  of  Roman  and  Stmscan 
coins,  and  the  most  perfect  known  col- 
lection of  the  Roman  A»,  These  have 
recently  been  arranged  by  F*  Marchi 
on  an  original  and  ingenious  system, 
showing  the  relations  of  the  early  cities 
of  Italy.  So  far  as  the  coins  have  yet 
been  identified^  the  researches  of  P. 
Marchi  have  established  the  exist»ce 
of  forty  distinct  coinages  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  The  Etruscan 
antiquities  of  the  museum  were  long 
considered  unique,  but  the  Qxegorisn 
collection  in  die  Vatican  has  now  thiovn 
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being  fixed  and  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment.  The  number  of  stodrats  is 
seldom  less  than  1000.  Attached  to 
the  university  is  a  Librarff,  founded  by 
Alexander  VII.,  and  liberally  increased 
by  Leo  XII.  It  is  open  daily,  with  the 
exception  of  Thursdays,  from  8  to  12, 
and  for  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Muieum  contains  a  cabinet  of  mi- 
nerals, an  extensive  series  uf  geological 
specimens  illustrative  of  Brocchi's  work 
on  the  *Suolo  di  Roma,*  a  collection  of 
fossil  organic  remains  of  the  environs  of 
Rome,  a  small  collection  of  soolotry  and 
comparative  anatomy,  and  a  cabinet  of 
gems  formed  by  Leo  XII.  On  the  ground 
floor  of  the  university  are  the  ScuoU  deile 
Belle  Arie^  directed  by  the  eleven  pro- 
fessors of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  who 
give  lectures  in  painting,  sculpture,  ar- 
chitecture, perspective,  decorative  paint- 
ing, anatomy,  mythology,  and  costume. 
On  the  third  floor  is  the  School  of, 
Engineers,  founded  by  Pius  VII.  De- 
pendent on  the  university  is  the  Botanic 
Garden^  adjoining  the  Salviati  Palace, 
in  the  Trastevere.  It  has  received  many 
important  accessions  of  rare  plants 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  is  still 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Many 
of  the  professors  of  the  Sapienza  are 
celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  the 
high  character  of  their  attainments,  and 
the  reputation  of  a  few  is  not  confined 
to  Europe.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
courtesy  with  which  the  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  Rome  are  ready  to 
impart  their  knowledge  to  strangers; 
and  their  society  adds  considerably  to 
the  interest  of  the  traveller  who  is  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  it  As  a  proof  that  mind 
is  not  without  its  resources  at  Rome, 
we  may  adduce  the  names  of  many 
distinguished  men  who  rank  in  the 
first  class  of  European  literature  and 
science: — in  philology  we  may  men- 
tion Cardinal  Mai,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Palimpsests  of  Cicero;  Sarti,  the 
celebrated  Hebraist ;  Lanci,  the  Arabic 
scholar ;  I^aureaui,  the  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  well  known  by  bis  Latin  let- 
ters ;  and  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  whose 
polyglot  acquirements  we  have  noticed 
iu  the  description  of  Bologna.    In  ma- 
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ihem  into  tiie  shade.  The  moit  interert- 
ing  objeot  it  the  famoat  G»ta  Mystieoy 
a  cylindrical  vaee  and  cover  of  bronse, 
oraanaented  with  exquisite  engravings 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition;  the  up- 
right figiiree  on  the  lid  are  beauti- 
fv^lf  worked.  Among  the  other  spe- 
cimene  of  Etruscan  workmanship  are 
chains,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  other 
omanaenfcs.  The  bronses  and  terra-cottas 
are  also  interesting,  but  do  not  require 
a  particular  description.  Among  the 
curiosities  is  the  sword  of  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon,  of  Indian  steel,  bearing 
his  name  on  the  blade  and  that  of  two 
Italian  generals,  to  whom  it  had  pre* 
viously  belonged. 

CaUeffio  de  Propagandd  Fide,  in  the 
Piassa  di  Spagna.  The  establishment 
of  the  PropGLganda  was  founded  in  1622 
by  Gregory  XV.,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  as  missionaries  young  fo- 
reigners from  infidel  or  heretical  coun- 
tries, who  might  afterwards  return  and 
spread  the  Catholic  £uth  among  their 
own  countrymen.  The  present  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Urban  VIII.  from 
the  designs  of  Beniini,  and  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Borromini.  The 
celebrated  printing-office  established 
here  by  this  pontiff  is  rich  in  Oriental 
characters,  and  has  produced  many 
works  of  great  typographical  beauty. 
The  aimual  examination  of  the  pupils, 
which  takes  place  in  September,  is  an 
interesting  scene,  which  few  travellers 
who  are  then  in  Rome  omit  to  visit. 

Academy  of  St,  Luke. — The  Roman 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  founde<l 
in  1588  by  SixtusV.,  who  endowed 
the  Confratemiia  of  painters  with  the 
church  adjoining,  formerly  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin.  The  academy  is  com 
posed  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tects, who  direct  the  schools  of  the  fine 
arts.  In  the  apsirtments  are  preserved 
several  works  of  art,  which  will  repay 
a  visit.  Among  these  are  landscapes 
by  Graspar  Poutnn  and  Salmtor  Roea  ; 
a  beautiful  picture  of  St.  Luke  taking 
the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to 
Raj^ael;  a  fragment  of  a  fresco  by  the 
same  master;  the  Saviour  with  the  Pha- 
risee, by  Titian;  and  the  statue  of  Ca- 


nova,  by  the  Spanish  sculptor  Akiarex, 
presented  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude 
for  Canova^B  fiatronage.  During  the 
French  occupation  of  Madrid,  Alvaiei 
offered  to  sell  some  of  his  works  to 
Eugene  Beauhamois,  who  consulted 
Canova  on  the  subject.  His  answer 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
generosity  towards  the  artists  of  all 
countries :  ^*  the  sculptures  of  Alvarex,'* 
he  said,  "  remain  on  sale  in  his  studio, 
because  they  are  not  in  mine."  The 
collection  of  portraits  includes,  like  that 
of  Florence,  a  great  number  of  artists 
of  more  or  less  repute ;  many  are  those 
of  living  professors.  The  skull  so  long 
preserved  here  with  veneration  as  that 
of  Raphael,  has  been  proved,  since  the 
discovery  of  his  body  in  the  Pantheon, 
to  be  that  of  Desiderio  de'  Adjutori,  a 
person  of  no  reputation  for  genius  either 
in  art  or  letters.  The  inscription  written 
by  Bembo  deserves  to  be  recorded : — 
"  Illtf  hie  est  Raphaels  timuit  quo  aospite 
vinci 
Rerum  magna  parent,  et  rooriente  nuxri.** 

Accademia  Archeohgica,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  antiquarian  societies  of 
Italy,  including  among  its  members 
some  of  the  most  learned  archseologists 
of  Europe.  It  has  published  several 
volumes  of  transactions.  The  duties  of 
permanent  president  are  sustained  by 
Prince  Pietro  Odescalchi,  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  most  estimable 
families  in  Italy. 

Accademia  d' Arcadia. — Few  of  the 
Italian  societies  are  so  celebrated  as  the 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome,  founded 
in  1690  by  Gravina  and  Crescimbeni. 
Its  laws,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  '*  were 
drawn  out  in  ten  tables,  in  a  style  imi- 
tating the  ancient  Roman.  The  con- 
stitution was  declared  republican;  the 
first  magistrate  was  styled  custos ;  the 
members  were  called  8hex)herds ;  it  was 
solemnly  enacted  that  their  number 
should  not  exceed  the  number  of  farms 
in  Arcadia;  each  person  on  his  admis- 
sion took  a  pastoral  name,  and  had  an 
Arcadian  farm  assigned  to  him;  the 
business  of  the  meetings  was  to  be  con- 
ducted wholly  in  the  allegorical  lan- 
guage, and  the  speeches  and  verses 
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moek  to  «■  poMible.  Tbe  *im  of  tbc 
academy  was  to  rescue  literary  taste 
from  the  prevalent  corruptions  of  the 
time:  the  purpose*  the  whim,  and  the 
celebrity  of  tome  among  the  origH 
nators,  made  it  mstaiitly  fashionable; 
and  in  a  few  years  it  numbered  about 
2000  members,  propagating  itself  by 
colonies  all  over  Italy.  The  associa- 
tion completely  failed  in  its  proposed 
design,  but  its  £u-ce  was  played  with 
all  gravity  during  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tnry ;  and  besides  Italians^  scarcdy  any 
distinguished  foreigner  could  escape 
from  the  City  of  tlie  Seven  Hills  with- 
out having  entered  its  ranks.  In  1788, 
Goethe  was  enrolled  as  an  Arcadian, 
by  the  title  of  Megalio  MelpOmenio; 
and  received,  under  the  academic  seal, 
a  grant  of  the  lands  entitled  the  Mel- 
pomenean  Fields,  sacred  to  the  Tragic 
Muse.  The  Arcadia  has  survived  all 
the  changes  of  Italy :  it  still  holds  its 
meetings  in  Rome,  listens  to  pastoral 
sonnets,  and  christens  Italian  clergy- 
men, English  squires,  and  German 
counsellors  of  state  by  the  names  of 
the  heathens.  It  publishes,  moreover, 
a  regular  journal,  the  Giomale  Arca- 
dico;  which,  although  it  is  a  favourite 
object  of  ridicule  with  the  men  of  let- 
ters in  other  provinces,  particularlv  the 
Milanese,  in  their  Biblioteca  Italiana, 
condescends  to  follow  slowly  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  and  often  furnishes 
foreigners  with  interesting  information, 
not  only  literary  but  scientific."  The 
meetings  take  place  every  Friday  in 
the  Protomoteca  of  the  Capitol. 

Accademin  de  Uncei^  the  earliest  sci- 
entific society  in  Italy,  founded  in  1603 
by  Galileo,  and  other  contemporary 
p))i1o8opbers.  It  was  re-organised  in 
1795,  and  is  still  devoted  to  natural 
history  and  science.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Senator. 

Accadtmia  TYberina,  founded  in  1812 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  studies, 
especially  those  relating  to  Rome.  The 
meetings  take  place  every  Monday  in 
the  Palazzo  Macarini. 

Aecademia  Filarmoniea,  an  institution 
of  recent  date,  whose  fine  concerts  afiford 


die  most  agreeable  proof  of  tbm  in<3RW- 
ifig  taste  for  music  among  the  educated 
clasBse  of  Romre.  The  academy  ia  g»> 
venied  by  a  president  and  council,  and 
hoklf  its  sittings  during  te  seaaon  in 
the  Palano  Lancellotti. 

The  Acfidemiew  tf  France,  Fhreuet, 
and  Napk$  are  merely  establisfamenti 
where  a  small  number  of  artists,  selected 
from  the  academies  of  their  respective 
countries,  are  boarded  by  ^ir  govern- 
ments for  a  certain  period.  The  Ac»> 
demy  of  France  is  lodged  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  on  tiie  Pineian ;  that  of  Flo^ 
rence  in  the  Palazzo  di  Firenze,  near 
the  Borghese  Palace;  and  that  of  Nar 
pies  in  the  Famesina. 

ArcktBohgical  InwtiHtie,  founded  a 
few  years  since  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  and 
maintained  in  the  most  efficient  state 
by  the  Chevalier  fiunsen,  while  Prus^ 
sian  Minister  at  Rome.  It  n  also 
supported  by  Chevalier  Kestner,  the 
Hanoverian  Minister,  and  l»y  most  of 
the  distinguished  resident  foreigners. 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ]iroliting 
by  their  visit  to  Rome  should  not  fail 
to  become  members.  Many  eminent 
Prussian  scholars  have  been  lecturers 
at  the  Institute,  and  the  names  of 
Flatner,  Bunsen,  Rostell,  Gerhard,  Lep- 
sius,  and  Braun,  are  to  be  found  hi  the 
transactions  it  has  published.  The 
meetings  are  held  weekly  at  the  Prus- 
sian palace  on  the  Capitd,  when  lec- 
tures on  various  topics  connected  with 
Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities  are 
gratuitously  delivered.  The  Institute 
has  corresponding  committees  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Berlin. 

Hospitals  and  Charitable  In- 
stitutions. 

No  city  in  Italy  is  so  much  distin- 
guished by  its  works  of  charity  as 
Rome ;  and  no  hospitals  in  Europe  are 
lodged  in  such  magnificent  palaces,  or 
endowed  with  greater  liberality.  The 
Romans  boast  that  there  is  no  city  of 
the  world  in  which  so  large  a  sum  is 
devoted  to  institutions  of  charity,  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  an- 
nual revenue  of  these  establisfamenta  is 
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from  tb«  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Lunatic  Asylum  contains  on  an  aver<^ 
age  400  patients^  about  a  third  of  whom 
axe  females.  The  old  system  of  re- 
straint is  punned,  with  all  its  manifold 
objections. — iSi.  Giovanni  occupies  part 
of  th«  old  Lateran  Palace,  and  is  the 
beat  conducted  in  Rome ;  it  is  chiefly 
appropriated  to  fever  cases,  and  can 
number  about  400  beds. — S.  Galliceuto, 
in  the  Trastevere,  a  fine  building,  for 
cutaneous  diseases,  with  246  beds.-^ 
La  Comolaziene,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, the  surgical  hospital :  it  dates  as 
tar  hAok  as  the  year  1045.  The  num- 
ber of  beds  does  not  amount  to  100. 
All  the  cases  of  stabbing  are  taken  to 
this  hospital.  The  average  number  of 
patients  annually  is  826 ;  the  average 
deaths  are  nearly  6  per  cent. — S.  Gia^ 
comOf  near  the  Corso,  for  incurables. 
The  average  number  of  patients  per 
annum  is  1625,  the  deaths  about  12 
per  cent,—Benfratel&,  or  the  Hospital 
of  S.  Giovanni  Ctilabita,  deriving  its 
more  recent  name  from  its  motto.  Fate 
bene,  frateHi,  *<  Do  good,  brethren,'' 
founded  by  the  Spanish  St.  Juan  de 
Dioa  in  1538,  and  still  served  by  the 
monks    hospitalers    of   the    order:    it 


not  leM  than  840,000  scaidt,  of  which 
d40,000  are  derived  from  endowments, 
aiHl  300.000,  including  40,000  from  a 
tax  on  the  lottery,  are  contributed  from 
the  papal  treasury.  The  hospitals  can 
ajccoipmodate  altogether  about  4000 
patients,  at  an  average  cost  of  two  pauls 
»  day  each  person.  The  maximum  tai 
deaths  is  1 1  *  60  per  cent,  the  minimum 
5  *  43.  Notwithstanding  their  rich  endow- 
ments the  hoapitals  are  not  so  well  kept 
as  those  of  Tuscany,  of  of  the  chief  pro- 
vincial  cities  of  the  PapaJ  States.  ^  The 
priests,"^  aa  Dr.  Fraser  tells  us,  '^  seem 
to  have  more  power  than  the  physi- 
cians, and  the  professional  traveller 
will  detect  many  considerable  faults  in 
the  clinical  arrasgements,  which  the 
medical  officers  ought  to  have  sufitcient 
energy  to  remove."  The  principal  hos- 
pit;^l  is  that  of  Santa  Sjftirito^  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  founded  in 
1198  by  Innocent  III.,  and  so  richly 
endowed,  that  it  has  acquired  the  title 
of  '^  il  piCi  gran  signore  di  Roma."  It 
contains  the  hospital  for  the  sick  of  all 
classes,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
the  Lunatic  Asylum.  •<  The  three  es- 
tablishments," according  to  Dr.  Fraser, 
*«  can  raiie  2000  beds  ;  the  average 
number  in  use  is  1000.  Ttiey  are  not 
clean,  and  the  rooms  are  badly  venti- 
lated. A  clinical  ward  is  attached,  in 
which  lectures  are  given  daily.  The 
museum  is  not  rich,  and  seems  to  be 
neglected ;  the  library  contains  the 
collections  of  books  and  instruments 
bequeatlied  by  the  celebrated  I/ancisi." 
The  average  number  of  patients  re- 
ceived annually  is  11,900 ;  the  average 
number  of  deaths  is  rather  more  than 
7  per  cent.  The  Foundling  Hospital 
receives  annually  about  800  found- 
lings. The  mortality  is  immense ;  out 
of  3840  children  deposited  in  the  lice 
years  from  1829  Xo  1833,  no  less  than 
2941  died,  being  more  than  72  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
other  foundling  hospitals  in  other  parts 
of  Rome,  which  swell  the  number  of 
children  to  upwards  of  3000  annually, 
and  offer  such  facilities,  that  aban- 
doned children  are  brought  to  Rome 
from  all  parts  of  Uie  States,  and  even 


contains  only  80  beds,  and  is  appro- 
priated chiefly  to  acute  cases. — S.  7>*j- 
nita  de  Pellegrini^  near  the  Monte  di 
Pieta,  instituted  for  poor  convalescents, 
who  are  received  here  for  three  days  or 
more  on  leaving  the  other  hospitals. — 
&  Bocco,  a  lying-in  hospital. — In  ad- 
dition to  these  hospitals  diere  are  thir- 
teen societies  for  bestowing  dowries  on 
girls  at  their  marriage,  and  presents  on 
their  taking  the  veil.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  women  annually  married 
receive  these  dowries  from  the  public 
purse  ;  and  no  less  than  32,000  scudi, 
or  8000/.,  are  expended  in  this  maimer, 
on  an  average,  in  a  single  year.  The 
pope  also  distributes  from  his  private 
almonry  from  30,000  to  40,000  scudi 
per  annum  in  charity.  A  commission 
of  subsidies  distributes  relief  to  the 
poor  at  their  own  houses  to  the  annual 
amount  of  172,000  scudi.  All  this  is 
independent  of  the  large  sums  distri- 
buted by  the  local  confratemitSs.     Tt 
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w31  no  doubt  tarprifle  the  (nTeller  to 
find,  that  with  such  a  profusiou  of  cha- 
rities the  mendicity  of  Rome  should  be 
so  apparent ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  immense  funds  annually 
expended  are  lavished  in  indiscrimi- 
nate and  injudicious  charity,  which 
offers  a  premium  \ja  idleness,  and  creates 
the  very  misery  which  it  is  so  ready  to 
relieve. 

The  Hotpital  of  San  Michek,  at  the 
Ripa  Grande,  on  the  right  b&nk  of  the 
Tiber,   is  an  immense  establishment, 
begun  by  Innocent  XII.  in  1686,  and 
finished  by  Clement  XI.  and  Pius  VI. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  an  asylum  for 
poor  children,  and  for  aged  and  infirm 
persons ;  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
applied  to  industrial  purposes,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Cardinal  Tosti, 
who  has  long  superintended  it  as  pre- 
sident.    It  contains  on  its  present  plan 
a  house  of  industry  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  a  house  of  correction  for  juvenile 
offenders  and  women,  an  asylum   for 
old  neople,    and  a  school   of  arts  hi 
which  drawing,  painting,  architecture, 
music,  statuary,  &c.,  are  gratuitously 
taught  to  the  children  of  the  poor.     It 
contains  also  twenty-tive  looms,  which 
supply  tlie  papal  troops  and  the  apos- 
tolical palaces.     The  wool  used  is  en- 
tirely of  native  produce;  the  spinning 
and  warping  are  done  by  hand,  chiefly 
by  the  women  confined  in  the  prisons. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in 
the  establishment  is  upwards  of  800, 
but  tlie  quantity  of  cloth  produced  is 
only  about  80,000  yards;  an  amount 
•o  small,  from  the  absence  of  machi- 
nery, that  its  cost  far  surpasses  the  or- 
dinary price  in  the  market.     A  manu- 
factory of  tapestry  is  dependent  on  the 
school  of  arts,  and  makes  good  progress. 
The  educational  system  begun  by  Car- 
duial   Tosti  has    been    attended  with 
great  advantages,  and  the  hospital  has 
the  credit  ofproducing  some  very  able 
workmen.    The  introduction  of  modem 
improvements  in  manufacture,  and  par- 
ticularly the  stimulus  of  machinery, 
are  the  chief  objects  to  be  desired  :  the 
interior  arrangements    are    excellent ; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  institution 


doei  honour  to  Rome,  and  to  tbe  dis- 
tinguished prelate  under  whose  con- 
stant and  unremitting  labours  it  has 
attained  its  present  state  of  usefulness. 

The  EngUth  Burial-ground  is  one  of 
those  objects  which  travellers  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  tastes  will  regard 
with  melancholy  interest.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  close  to  tbe 
Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius.  The  si- 
lence and  seclusion  of  the  spot,  and 
the  inscriptions  which  tell  the  British 
traveller  in  his  native  tongue  of  those 
who  have  found  their  last  resting-place 
beneath  the  bright  skies  of  the  Eternal 
City,  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  heart. 
The  appearance  of  tbe  cemetery  has 
an  air  of  romantic  beauty,  which  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  tomb  of  the 
ancient  Roman  and  with  the  massiTe 
walls  and  towers  which  flank  the  city 
on  this  side.  Among  those  who  are 
buried  here  are  the  celebrated  anatomist 
John  Bell,  and  the  poets  Shelley  and 
Keats.  The  grave  of  Shelley  is  in  the 
old  burial-ground,  close  to  that  of  one 
of  his  children.  The  following  is  the 
inscription :  — "  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
Cor  Cordium.  Natus  iv  Aug.HDCCXcii. 
obiit  VIII  Jul.  HDCccxxii. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  ftide. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  eliange 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

The  expression  Car  Cordium^  <<  the 
heai-t  of  hearts,"'  is  said  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  when 
his  body  was  burnt  in  the  gulf  of  Spe* 
zia,  the  heart  was  the  only  portion  that 
the  fire  did  not  consume.  In  tbe  ad- 
joining cemetery  is  the  grave  of  his 
friend,  John  Keats,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — "  This  grave  contains  all 
that  was  mortal  of  a  young  English  poet, 
who,  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of 
his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be 
engraved  on  his  tombstone,  ^  Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.* 
February  24, 1 821.'*  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  monuments  bear  the  names 
of  Englishmen;  the  other  Protestants 
interred  here  are  chiefly  Germans  and 
Swiss.  The  monuments  are  in  better 
taste  than  those  of  the  English  cemetery 
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at  IJeghorn,  and  some  of  them  have  con- 
siderable pfeteiuions  as  works  of  art. 
The  ground  is  well  kept ;  the  deep 
trench  which  surrounds  it  was  cut  at 
the  expense  of  the  papal  govemment, 
by  whose  liberality  the  new  burial- 
ground  was  also  enclosed.  A  sum  of 
money  amounting  to  about  1000  scudi, 
subscribed  by  British  and  German 
Protestants,  is  invested  in  the  Roman 
funds,  the  interest  of  which  is  applied 
to  defray  the  salary  of  a  sexton  and  the 
expenses  of  repairs. 

Climate. — The  description  of  the  Pro- 
testant burial-ground,  where  so  many 
monuments  bear  the  names  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
pursuit  of  health,  naturally  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  climate.  Sir  James 
Clark  describes  it  as  "mild  and  soft, 
but  rather  relaxing  and  oppressive.  Its 
mean  annual  temperature  is  \0°  higher 
than  that  of  Jjondon,  1°  below  that  of 
Naples,  and  4°  below  that  of  Madeira. 
The  mean  temperature  of  winter  still 
remains  10**  higher  than  that  of  London, 
and  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
Naples,  but  is  11°  colder  than  Madeira. 
In  spring  the  mean  temperature  is  9° 
above  London,  1**  colder  than  Naples, 
and  only  a  little  more  than  4°  colder 
than  Madeira.  In  range  of  tempera- 
ture Rome  has  the  advantage  of  Naples^ 
Pisa,  and  Provence,  but  not  of  Nice. 
Its  diurnal  range  is  nearly  double  that 
of  London,  Penzance,  and  Madeira.  In 
steadiness  of  temperature  from  day  to 
day  Rome  comes  after  Madeira,  Nice, 
Pisa,  and  Penzance,  but  precedes  Na- 
ples and  Pau."  In  regard  to  moisture, 
Sir  J.  Clark  says  that  "  Rome,  although 
a  soft,  cannot  be  considered  a  damp  cli- 
mate. Upon  comparing  it  with  the 
dry,  parching  climate  of  Provence,  and 
with  that  of  Nice,  we  find  that  about 
one^tbird  more  rain  falls,  and  on  a 
greater  number  of  days.  It  is,  however, 
considerably  drier  than  Pisa,  and  very 
much  drier  than  the  south-west  of 
France."  To  these  observations  we 
may  add  that  the  frosts  which  occur  in 
January  are  not  of  long  continuance, 
frequently  occurring  during  tlie  night 
and  disappearing  before  the  noon-day 


sun.  The  thermometer  in  an  ordinary 
winter  seldom  falls  lower  than  26**  Fah- 
renheit. Snow  is  not  common,  and  sel- 
dom lies  on  the  ground  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.  The  tramontana,  or 
dry  north  wind,  prevails  often  for  a  con- 
siderable time  during  the  winter  and 
spring  :  when  long-continued,  it  is  mo- 
derate and  agreeable;  but  it  is  some* 
times  harsh  and  penetrating,  and  attend- 
ed  with  severe  storms,  which  seldom 
extend  beyond  three  days.  The  nrocco, 
or  south  wind,  although  relaxing  and 
enervating,  produces  little  inconveni- 
ence during  the  winter  months;  in  sum- 
mer its  debilitating  effects  are  more 
apparent  and  oppressive.  All  classes 
at  Rome  agree  in  regarding  the  hour 
immediately  following  sunset  as  the 
most  unhealthy  part  of  the  day,  and  in 
the  summer  especially  few  of  the  native 
Italians  expose  themselves  to  its  influ- 
ence. Another  local  peculiarity  which 
deserves  notice  is  the  regularity  with 
which  the  Romans  avoid  the  sunny  side 
of  the  street:  it  is  a  common  saying 
that  none  but  Englishmen  and  dogs 
walk  in  the  sunshine  at.  Rome,  and  the 
practice  of  our  countrymen  certainly 
justifies  the  proverb.  In  a  city  built 
like  Rome  the  native  practice  in  this 
instance  is  unquestionably  correct ;  for 
the  rapid  transition  from  a  powerful  sun 
to  shady  streets  open  to  tne  keen  and 
piercing  spring  winds  is  severely  felt  by 
invalids.  The  malaria  fevers,  which 
have  existed  since  the  time  of  Cicero 
and  Horace,  have  no  doubt  been  in~ 
creased  by  the  depopulation  of  the 
country.  They  are  described  by  Sir 
James  Clark  as  '*  exactly  of  the  same 
nature,  both  in  their  origin  and  general 
characters,  as  the  fevers  which  are  so 
common  in  the  fensof  Lincolnshire  and 
Essex  in  our  own  country,  in  Holland, 
and  in  certain  districts  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  globe.  The  form  and  aspect 
under  which  these  fevers  appear  may 
differ  according  to  the  concentration  of 
the  cause,  or  to  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  nature  of  the  climate  or 
season  in  which  they  occur;  but  it  is 
the  same  disease,  from  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  swamps  of  Walcheren 
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to  tbti  pestilential  shores  of  Africa,  only 
ancreased  in  severity,  cceteris  paribtUf  as 
Hie  temperature  of  the  climate  increases. 
Malaria  fevers  seldom  appear  at  Rome 
before  July,  and  they  cease  about  Octo- 
ber, a  period  during  which  few  strangers 
Inside  there.  The  fevers  of  this  kind 
which  occur  at  other  seasons  are  gene- 
rally relapses,  or  complicated  with  other 
diseases.  One  of  the  most  frequent  ex- 
citing causes  of  this  fever  is  exposure  to 
currents  of  cold  air,  or  chills  in  damp 
places,  immediately  after  the  body  has 
been  heated  by  exercise  and  is  still  per- 
spiring. This  is  a  more  frequent  source 
of  other  diseases  also  among  strangers 
in  Italy^  than  is  generally  believed  by 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  Exposure  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun,  especially 
in  the  spring,  may  also  be  an  exciting 
cause :  it  has  certainly  appeared  to  me 
to  produce  relapses.  Another  cause  of 
this  disease  is  improper  diet.  An  idea 
prevails  that  iVill  living  and  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wine  are  necessary  to  pre- 
serve health  in  situations  subject  to 
malaria.  This  is  an  erroneous  opinion, 
and  I  have  known  many  persons  suffer 
in  Italy  from  acting  on  it.''  Sir  J. 
Clark  also  remarks  the  exemption  of 
the  populous  parts  of  Icu-ge  towns,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  adds  "  a  person 
may,  I  believe,  sleep  with  perfect  safety 
in  the  centre  of  the  Pontine  maiBlies  by 
having  his  room  kept  well  heated  by  a 
fire  during  the  ni^t ''  According  to 
the  experienceof  the  Romans,  the  mias- 
mata which  produce  malaria  fevers  rise 
«hief)y  from  tbe  Campagna,  and  from 
the  damp  grounds  of  the  deserted  villas : 
they  are  dense  and  heavy,  hanging  up(»i 
the  ground  like  the  night  fogs  of  Essex, 
and  seldom  rising  in  calm  weatlter  mote 
dran  five  or  six  feet  above  its  surface. 
Tikty  are  invariably  dispelled  by  fire, 
and  their  advance  is  prevented  by  walls 
and  houses.  Hence  we  find  that  the 
convents  on  some  of  the  hills  within 
the  immediate  circuit  of  the  city  walls 
are  occupied  from  yeaf  to  year  by  reli- 
gious communities  without  inconvetii- 
ence,  while  it  would  be  dangerous  to 


sleep  outside  tbe  same  walls  for  a  single 
night.  Nothing  is  now  better  under- 
stood than  that  the  progress  of  malaria 
at  Rome  is  dependent  on  the  state  of 
the  population :  whenever  the  popula- 
tion has  diminished,  the  district  in 
which  the  decrease  has  taken  place  has 
i>ecome  unhealthy;  and  whenever  a 
large  number  of  persons  has  been 
crowded  into  a  confined  space,  as  in 
the  Ghetto  and  tbe  Trastevere,  the 
healthiness  of  the  atmosphere  has  be- 
come apparent  in  spite  of  the  filthy 
habit«  of  the  people.  The  Roman 
writers,  who  have  collected  some  curi* 
ous  proofs  of  these  facts,  state  that  street 
pavements  and  tbe  foundations  of  houses 
effectually  destroy  malaria  by  preven(>- 
ing  the  emanation  of  the  miasmata ;  and 
that  whenever  a  villa  and  its  gardens 
are  abandoned  by  the  owners  as  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  family  palace,  the  site 
becomes  unhealthy,  and  remains  so  as 
long  as  it  continues  uninhabited.  It  is 
also  well  known  that  the  body  ia  more 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  malaria 
during  sleep  than  when  awake :  hence 
the  couriers  who  carry  the  mails  at  all 
seasons  between  Rome  and  Naples  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  sleep  during  the  passage 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  generally 
smoke  as  an  additional  security.  In 
regard  to  Rome  as  a  residence  for 
invalids,  it  is  generally  considered 
one  of  the  best  places  in  Italy  in 
the  early  stages  of  consumption.  In 
this  class  of  patients,  the  symptoms 
which  had  continued  during  the  whole 
journey  frequendy  disappear  after  a 
short  residence;  but  in  the  advanced 
stages  the  disease  generally  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  in  England.  In 
bronchial  afi^tions  and  in  chronic 
rheumatism  Sir  James  Clark  has  found 
it  beueflcial;  but  *^with  persons  di»- 
posed  to  apoplexy,  or  who  have  already 
suffered  from  paralytic  affiectionSy  and 
valetudinarians  of  a  nervous  melaacfao- 
lic  temperament,  or  subject  to  mental 
despondency,  tbe  climate  of  Rome  does 
rK>t  agree :  in  many  such  cases,  indeed, 
a  residence  at  Rome  is  fraught  with 
danger ;  nor  is  it  pix»per  for  persons  dis- 
posed to  hsemorrhogic  dissases,  or  for 
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those  who  have  saffered  from  intenntt- 
tent  fevers.'*  The  following  excellent 
remarks  are  of  great  importaaee  to  the 
invalid:— **  There  is  no  place  where  so 
many  temptations  exist  to  allure  him 
from  the  Kind  of  life  which  he  ought 
to  lead.  The  cold  churches,  and  the 
still  colder  museums  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  Capitol,  the  ancient  baths,  &c.,  are 
fall  of  danger  to  the  delicate  invalid ; 
and  if  his  visits  be  long  or  frequently 
repeated,  he  had  better  have  remained 
III  his  own  country.  When  an  invalid 
does  venture  into  them  his  visit  should 
be  short,  and  he  should  choose  for  it  a 
mild  warm  day.  It  is  a  grievous  mis- 
take to  imagine  that  when  once  in  such 
a  place  the  evil  is  done,  and  that  one 
may  as  well  remain  to  see  the  thing 
fully.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case : 
a  short  visit  to  these  places  is  much  less 
dangerous  than  a  long  one.  The  body 
is  capable  of  maintaining  its  temperature 
and  of  resisting  the  injurious  effects  of 
a  cold  damp  atmosphere,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  with  comparative  im- 
punity ;  but  if  the  invalid  remain  till 
ne  becomes  chilled,  and  till  the  blood 
forsakes  the  surface  and  extremities  and 
is  forced  upon  the  internal  organs,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if  an  increase  of 
bis  disease,  whether  of  the  lungs  or  of 
the  digestive  organs,  be  the  consequence 
of  such  exposure.  Excursions  into  the 
country  when  the  warm  weather  of 
spring  commences,  particularly  when 
made  on  horseback,  is  another  and  a 
frequent  source  of  mischief  to  delicate 
invalids." 

Villa*. 
**  A  few  cardinals,'*  says  Forsyth, 
^  created  all  the  great  villas  of  Rome. 
Their  riches,  their  taste,  their  leam^ 
ing,  their  leisure,  their  frugality,  all 
conspired  io  this  single  object.  While 
the  eminent  founder  was  squander- 
ing thousands  on  a  statue,  he  would 
allot  but  one  crown  for  his  own  din- 
ner. He  had  no  children,  no  stud, 
no  dogs  to  keep.  He  built  indeed 
for  his  own  pleasure,  or  for  the  ad- 
miration of  others ;  but  he  embel- 
lished his  country,  he  promoted  the  I 


resort  of  rich  foreigners,  and  he  afforded 
them  a  high  intellectual  treat  for  a  few 
pauls,  which  never  altered  into  his 
pocket.  His  taste  generally  descends 
to  his  heiis,  who  mark  their  little  rei|^s 
by  successive  additions  to  the  stock. 
How  seldom  are  great  fortunes  spent  so 
elegantly  in  England  f  How  many  arc 
absort>ed  in  the  table,  the  field,  or  the 
turf  9  ex|)enses  which  centre  and  end  in 
the  rich  egotist  himself!  What  English 
villa  is  open  like  the  Borghese,  as  a 
common  drive  to  the  whole  metropolis  9 
And  how  finely  is  this  liberality  an- 
nounced in  the  inscription  on  the  ne- 
destal  of  an  ancient  statue  in  that  parlc : 
Quitquit  es,  ti  libera  legum  compedn  ne 
hie  timeoi.  Il9  quo  voiet,  petiio  qum 
cttfM,  abiio  quando  vofes,"  &c. 

FiUaA&ani^  beyond  the  Porta  Salara, 
built  in  ^M  middle  of  the  last  century 
by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani.  The 
design  was  entirely  his  own,  and  was 
executed  under  his  superintend cnce  by 
Carlo  Marchionni.  ^  Here,'*  says  For« 
syth,  **  is  a  villa  of  exquisite  design, 
planned  by  a  profound  antiquary.  Here 
Cardinal  Albani,  having  spent  his  lifts 
in  collecting  ancient  sculpture,  formed 
such  porticos  and  such  saloons  to  re* 
ceive  it  as  an  old  Roman  would  have 
done :  porticos  where  the  statues  stood 
free  upon  the  pavement  between  co- 
lumns  proportioned  to  their  stature; 
saloons  which  were  not  stocked  but 
embellished  with  families  of  allied  sta- 
tues, and  seemed  full  without  a  crowd. 
Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  an- 
tiquary under  the  canlinaVs  patronage 
and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected 
his  history  o1  art,  which  brings  this  col* 
lection  continually  into  view."  At  the 
French  invasion  tlje  Albani  family 
incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  con- 
querors, who  plundered  the  villa  of 
294  pieces  of  sculpture.  At  the  peace 
of  1815,  the  spoils,  which  had  actually 
been  sent  to  Paris,  were  restored  to 
Princ<*  Albani,  who  was  unable  to  in  ■ 
cur  the  expense  of  their  removal,  and 
therefore  sold  (hem  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Antinous,  to  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  Notwithstanding  these 
losses,  the  villa  is  sUU  rich  in  first-rate 
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works,  and  it  the  third  tcnlptuie  gal- 
lery in  Rome,  being  surpassed  only 
by  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol.  It  is 
a  rare  example  of  a  collection  in  which 
the  primary  consideration  has  been  the 
▼alae  of  the  objects,  and  not  their 
numbers.  I. — The  Portico,  sustained  by 
twenty-eight  columns  of  rare  marbles; 
the  principal  objects  are  the  following  : 
^A  statue  of  Juno  Lucina  (f )  bearing 
a  torch,  in  the  act  of  descending  from 
Olympus ;  statues  of  Tiborius,  Lucius 
Verus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  Hadrian.  II. — The 
GaUeriet  (on  the  ground  floor),  chiefly 
filled  with  Hermes  or  termini  of  philo- 
sophers and  warriors,  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 1 .  Of  the  eight  Heimes  in 
this  division,  only  two,  the  Epicurus  and 
the  Scipio  Africanus,  are  considered 
genuine ;  the  others  bear  the  names  of 
Themistocles,  Hamilcar,  Leonidas,  Ma- 
sinissa,  Hannibal,  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  other  sculptures  are, — the 
celebrated  Mercury,  with  a  Greek  and 
Latin  inscription;  the  sitting  statue  of 
the  young  Faustina,  full  of  ease  and 
grace,  found  near  the  Forum  of  Nerva; 
two  statues  of  Venus ;  a  Muse ;  a  Faun ; 
and  a  priestess  of  Isis  (?).  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  division  is  the  ^4trio  deUe 
Cariatide,  decorated  with  rich  marbles, 
and  so  called  from  the  celebrated 
Caryatid  bearing  the  names  of  Kriton 
and  Nicolaos,  Athenian  sculptors  of 
the  first  age  of  the  empire,  and  from 
the  two  Canephorae,  of  beautiful  work* 
manehip,  found  in  1761  near  Frascati. 
It  contains  also  a  graceful  vase ;  busts 
of  Vespasian,  Lucius  Verus,  and  Titus ; 
and  a  colossal  mask  of  Silenus.  2.  The 
second  division  contains  eighteen  Her- 
mes, of  which  only  two,  the  Euripides 
and  the  Numa,  are  authentic,  not- 
withstanding the  names  inscribed  on 
them  ;  a  female  statue  bearing  a  flower, 
in  the  style  of  the  JEginetsLU  marbles ; 
a  small  imitation  of  the  Faun  of  Prax- 
iteles (p.  410) ;  two  other  Fauns ;  statues 
of  Diana,  Apollo,  and  an  Etruscan 
jriestess.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lery is  the  Atrio  di  Giunone,  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  Caryatides : 
it  contains  the  statue  of  Juno,  two  Ca- 


?; 


nephors,  busts  of  L.  Verua  and  M. 
Aurelius,  ba«-reliefs  of  Socrates  and 
Pertinax,  the  colossal  head  of  a  river, 
and  an  elegant  vase  of  white  marble 
with  six  figures  of  bacchantes.  III. — 
T\e  long  GaUery  of  five  chambers.  1. 
paved  with  ancient  mosaic,  and  deco- 
rated with  two  columns  of  jaspar  and 
alabaster.  The  latter  is  antique,  and  a 
solid  mass:  it  was  found  near  the  an- 
cient Navalia,  in  the  Vigna  Cesarini : 
the  other  is  of  modem  Sicilian  jaspar, 
in  three  pieces.  The  sculptures  in  this 
chamber  are  the  two  Fauns ;  a  aarco- 
phagus  of  white  marble,  with  the  beau- 
tiful bas-reliefs  of  the  marriage  of  Pe- 
leus  and  Thetis,  pronounced  by  Winck- 
elmami  to  be  one  of  the  six  finest  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  world :  bas-reliefs  of 
Phsedra  and  Hippolytus,  a  bacchana- 
lian procession,  the  rape  of  Proserpine, 
and  the  death  of  Alceste.  2.  Bust  of 
Berenice  (?)  in  porphyry,  with  a  head 
of  green  basalt;  busts  of  Caracalla, 
Pertinax,  and  Lucilla,  in  rosso  antico  ; 
Serapis  in  basalt;  bas-reliefs  of  Dio- 
genes in  his  tub  conversing  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  a  sacrifice  to  Cybele  ; 
a  hunter  and  his  horse  in  a  forest ;  a 
grifiBn  between  two  Cupids,  with  the 
emblems  of  Apollo ;  Polyphemus  and 
Cupid  ;  Desdalus  forming  the  wings  of 
Icarus,  in  rosso  antico ;  Silenus,  Cupid, 
and  a  Bacchante,  in  terra-cotta;  two 
Hours,  in  terra-cotta;  Diana  taking  an 
arrow  from  her  quiver ;  the  building  of 
the  Argo,  in  terra-cotta.  3.  A  marble 
statue,  called  Ptolemy  (?),  by  Ste- 
phanus,  the  pupil  of  Praxiteles;  Mi- 
nerva, on  a  cippus,  with  the  wolf  of 
Romulus  and  Uemus;  a  Venus;  an- 
other Ptolemy;  Atlas  supporting  the 
heavens;  a  small  statue  of  a  fisher- 
man (?)  on  the  triangular  base  of  a  can- 
delabrum, with  bas-reliefs  of  dancing 
women,  supposed  to  represent  the  three 
seasons ;  a  vase  of  white  marble,  22 
feet  in  circumference,  with  bas-reli^s 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  found  on 
the  Appian.  4.  A  Hermes  of  flowered 
alabaster,  with  a  bead  of  a  Faun  in 
giallo  antico ;  a  Hermes  of  Priapus ;  a 
bust  of  L.  Verus;  an  antique  mosaic 
representing  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ; 
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and  a  small  bas-relief  repretenting; 
Orettes  and  Pylades  before  Iphigenia. 
5.  A  repetition  of  the  Cupid  of  Prax- 
iteles (p.  407);  Apollo  sitting  on  a 
tripod;  Leda;  Mercury,  &c.  IV. — Fet' 
tUmle.  Bas-reliefs  in  stucco,  copied 
from  the  antique ;  four  statues,  repre- 
senting C.  Ceesar  son  of  Agrippa  (?), 
a  Roman  matron  as  Ceres,  a  nymph, 
and  a  slaye  to  which  the  name  of 
Brutus  (?)  has  been  given  by  the  anti- 
quaries ;  three  colossal  masks  of  Medusa, 
Bacchus,  and  Hercules.  Y. '^Corridor 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  fine  bas-relief 
of  Rome  triumphant,  and  an  ancient 
painting  representing  two  females  called 
Li  via  and  Octavia  (?)  sacrificing  to 
Mars.  On  the  Staircaae  are  several 
bas-relieft  of  great  interest :  the  death 
of  the  children  of  NIobe ;  Apollo  (?), 
winged;  a  female  figure  in  a  chair, 
with  a  child ;  Leucotbea  and  Bacchus, 
probably  Etruscan.  V I . —  Upper  Floor, 
1.  Oval  Hallf  with  two  fine  columns  of 
gialio  antico ;  between  the  columns  is 
another  repetition  of  the  Faun  of  Prax- 
iteles; the  ft-ieze  represents  the  games 
of  the  Circus.  2.  Hung  with  tapestries 
executed  by  one  of  Cardinal  Albani's 
domestics^  from  designs  by  Flemish 
painters.  3.  Gabinetfo;  a  small  bronze 
statue  of  Minerva ;  Diana,  in  alabaster, 
with  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of 
bronze ;  a  very  fine  small  bronze  statue 
of  the  Famese  Hercules ;  a  small  sta- 
tue of  Diogenes ;  a  Stlenus ;  two  small 
Fauns;  the  celebrated  ApiMo  Smeroc- 
tono9  of  Praxiteles,  in  bronze  (p.  418), 
considered  by  Winckelmann  the  most 
exquisite  bronze  sttUue  in  the  world; 
he  regarded  it  as  the  original  statue  of 
Praxiteles,  so  well  described  by  Pliny ; 
it  was  found  on  the  Aventine :  the 
beautiful  bas-relief  of  a  Faun  and  a 
Bacchante  dancing;  the  bas-relief  of 
the  repose  of  Hercules;  a  sitting  Egyp- 
tian figure,  an  Osiris,  in  **'  plasma  "** ; 
Serapis,  &c.  4.  Bas-reliefs  of  Bacchus 
carrying  away  the  tripod,  a  work  of  very 
ancient  art ;  Bacchus  educated  by  the 
Nymphs ;  two  Fauns  dancing.  Over 
the  chimney  is  the  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion, the  beautiful  Antinous  crowned 
with  lotus  flowers,  which  Winckelmann 


has  described  with  rapture  i  ^  as  fresh 
and  as  highly  finished,**  he  says,  <*  as 
if  it  had  just  left  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor.  This  work,  after  the  Apollo 
and  the  Laocoon,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  which 
time  has  transmitted  to  us.''  Its  posi- 
tion shows  how  effective  bas-reliefs  may 
be  made  in  the  internal  decorations  of 
modem  houses.  5.  GaUeria  Nobile,  On 
the  ceiling  is  the  Parnassus  of  Raphael 
Mengs,  once  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
paintings  in  Rome,  but  its  reputation 
has  fallen  with  that  of  the  Eclectic 
School  founded  by  this  artist.  Bas- 
reliefs  of  Hercules  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  col- 
lection; Deedalus  and  Icarus;  Alex- 
ander and  Bucephalus;  Marcus  Au- 
relius  sitting,  with  Faustina  represented 
under  the  figure  of  Peace ;  a  sacrifice, 
with  five  female  figures;  Ganymede 
and  the  eagle;  the  statue  of  Jupiter; 
and  the  fine  and  imposing  statue  of 
Minerva,  perfectly  preserved,  and  con- 
sidered by  Winckelmann  to  be  the  only 
piece  of  sculptnre  at  Rome  in  the  sub- 
lime style  of  art  which  prevailed  from 
the  time  of  Phidias  to  that  of  Prax- 
iteles. 6.  Over  the  chimney-piece,  the 
bas-relief  of  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and 
Mercury,  in  Pentelic  marble,  a  speci- 
men of  pure  Greek  sculpture  of  great 
interest :  it  was  long  supposed  to  re- 
present the  mother  parting  ner  two  sons 
who  had  quarrelled  ;  Orpheus  holds 
the  lyre,  and  Mercury  his  cap:  there 
is  a  repetition  of  this  relief  at  Naples. 
VII. — Garden,  On  the  outer  wall  of 
tlie  gallery  are  several  interesting  frag- 
ments, among  which  may  be  noticed 
the  bas-relief  of  the  combat  between 
Achilles  and  Memnon,  and  a  fragment 
of  the  Temple  of  Trajan,  found  in  the 
ruins  of  his  Forum  in  1767.  VIII. — 
Bigliardo,  the  billiard-room,  with  a  por- 
tico of  fourteen  columns;  statues  of  a 
priest,  of  Ptolemy  (f),  of  Geta  (?),  of 
Maximus,  of  Bacchus,  and  of  Hya- 
cinth us.  In  the  opposite  room,  a  bas- 
relief^  supposed  to  represent  Berenice. 
The  adjoining  room,  ornamented  with 
fourteen  columns,  contains  a  statue  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  and  a  female  satvr. 
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IX.  Cofee-kmue,  m  wmicirenlar  build- 
ing, sastained  by  pilasten  and  twenty* 
six  colnmns  of  Tarious  marbles;  under 
the  arcades  are  statues,  busts,  and 
bermes.  Arcade  I.  Hermes  of  Her* 
cules;  bust  of  ^sop,  perhaps  the  only 
example  of  an  ancient  statue  of  deform«- 
ity:  there  are  two  iron  spots  on  the 
breast;  Hermes  of  the  orator  Quintus 
Hortensius.  %  Hermes  of  Antisthenes. 
3.  Hermes  of  Chrysippus ;  Socrates  ; 
bust  of  Caligula.  4.  Small  statue  of 
Nemesis;  Hermes  of  Hippocrates.  '5. 
Two  CanepborsB ;  Hadrian,  a  very  fine 
bust,  quite  unbroken,  and  full  of  intel- 
ligence ;  bust  of  Nerva.  6.  A  large  ves- 
sel of  Egyptian  breccia ;  colossal  Egyp- 
tian statue  of  Amasis;  statue  of  an 
Egyptian  goddess,  in  black  granite. 
Over  the  door,  a  fine  bas-relief  of  the 
birth  of  Arion.  7.  Bust  of  Homer; 
Hermes  of  Theopbrastus.  8.  Bust  of 
M.  Aurelius.  9.  Bust  of  Otho.  10. 
Hermes  of  the  orator  Lysias.  1 1 .  Hermes 
of  the  orator  Isocrates;  colossal  statue 
of  Bacchus.  X. — Inner  Chamber,  paved 
with  ancient  mosaics ;  a  statue  of  Juno ; 
on  the  pedestal  an  ancient  mosaic,  re- 
presenting a  school  of  philosophers ;  a 
status  of  a  nymph,  with  a  mosaic  on 
the  pedestal,  found  at  AtJna,  near  Ar- 
pino,  representing  the  deliverance  of 
Hesione  from  the  monster ;  bas-reliefs  of 
the  death  of  Meleager ;  and  a  drunken 
Hercules. 

Filla  Aldohrandiniy  a  few  years  ago 
the  property  of  Gen.  Miollis,  who  made 
it  remarkable  for  the  excellent  order 
and  arrangement  of  its  gardens.  It 
contains  some  antique  sculptures,  sta- 
tues, cippi,  inscriptions,  and  a  few 
paintings  by  Andrea  delSarto,  Giotgione, 
&c.,  none  of  which  require  particular 
notice. 

FiOa  BoTffkew^  beyond  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  the  great  promenade,  or  rather 
tbe  park  of  Rome.  The  liboality  with 
which  these  noble  grounds  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public  at  all  seasons,  and 
without  distinction  of  persons,  has  been 
already  noticed.  They  are  three  miles 
in  circuit,  and  are  rich  in  every  variety 
of  park  scenery,  diversified  by  grovM 
of  ilex  and  laurels,  by  «lumps  of  stone- 


pine,  and  by  long  avenues  of  cypresses, 
which  supply  the  landscape  artists  with 
endless  combinations  for  their  pencil. 
Among  its  more  remaikable  objects  are 
the  lake,  the  temple  of  .Ssculapius, 
and  the  Hippodrome.  The  CastM, 
built  by  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese, 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Vansanzio, 
called  II  Fiammingo,  was  formerly 
rich  in  antiquities  of  the  highest  class ; 
but  most  of  its  tieasuies  have  passed 
into  the  Louvre  and  other  galleries. 
Notwithstanding  these  losses^  it  retains 
some  works  of  art  which  deserve  a 
vivit,  independently  of  the  magnifi. 
cence  of  the  building  and  its  numer- 
ous halls.  (The  custode  resides  at  the 
Borghese  Palace  in  Rome,  where  he  ii 
generally  to  be  found  from  2  to  4  in 
the  afternoon.)  The  Portico,  60  feet 
long  and  17  broad,  sustained  by  Doric 
pilasters,  contains  some  bas-reliefs 
from  the  Arch  of  Claudius,  now  de- 
stroyed; the  Romulus  and  Remus 
suckled  by  the  wolf;  the  bas-relief  of 
Corvius  Nasica,  with  the  procession  of 
lietors ;  the  colossal  torso  of  an  emperor 
seated ;  uiother  torso  of  Apollo  bending 
the  bow ;  and  various  inscriptions  found 
at  Gabii.  Saloon^  60  feet  long  and  50 
high,  wi^  a  roof  painted  in  fiasco  by 
artists  of  the  last  century.  Over  the 
doors  and  windows  are  modem  busts  of 
the  twelve  Casars.  The  principal  an- 
tiques are  the  bas-relief  of  Curtius  on 
horseback  leaping  into  the  gulf;  the 
colossal  bust  of  Isis,  with  the  lotus;  the 
bust  of  Vespasian ;  the  colossal  head  of 
Diana ;  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius ; 
the  statues  of  a  priestess  of  Diana,  a 
Faun,  and  Bacchus.  l.~^Camara  del 
Feito,  so  called  from  the  fine  vase  in  the 
centre  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  of 
the  history  <^  GEdipus.  The  most  im- 
portant sculptures  are  the  beaatifuliy 
draped  statue  of  Ceres,  a  Venus,  a  torso 
of  Ganymede  holding  a  vase,  a  bermes 
of  Apollo,  and  a  fine  bas-relief  found 
on  the  Via  Labicana  representing  the 
education  of  Telephns.  lU^^Cawtera 
di  Ercole,  The  fresco  of  the  Fall  of 
Phaeton,  on  the  roof,  is  by  Caccianiga; 
tbe  medallions,  by  Agricola.  In  the 
niches  9n  three  stataes  of  fiereuLu. 
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Hie  hf»Ttiief§  of  the  laboun  of  Her^ 
cules,  and  those  representing  the  march 
of  the  Amazons  to  the  relief  of  Troy, 
have  been  illustrated  by  Winckelmann : 
they  formed  the  sides  of  sarcophagi. 
The  Greek  hernies  of  Mercury,  and  the 
Antiope  fighting  against  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  are  also  interesting.  III. — 
Camera  tli  Bernini,  In  the  centre  it  the 
group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  executed 
by  Bernini  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Among 
tlie  other  works  are  the  iEneas  and  the 
David,  still  earlier  performances  of 
Bernini ;  the  statue  of  Sleep,  by  Ales* 
sandro  Algardi;  three  children  sleep- 
ing, attributed  to  the  same  sculptor; 
and  four  vases  with  bas-reliefs  symbol- 
ical of  the  Seasons,  by  Laboureur.  IV. 
— GaiUria,  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  saloon,  and  decorated  with  twenty 
pilasters  of  giallo  antico,  and  medallions 
executed  by  Salirabeni,  Pacetti,  La* 
boureur,  and  other  contemporary  sculp- 
tors, from  the  designs  of  Tommaso 
Conca.  In  the  niches  are  antique  sta- 
tues of  a  Muse,  of  Thetis,  two  statues 
of  Diana,  and  two  of  Bacchus.  Among 
the  other  objects  in  this  gallery  are  the 
porphyry  busts  of  the  emperors,  the 
bronze  hermes  of  Bacchus,  and  the  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  said  to  have  been 
found  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 
y. — Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite^  so 
called  from  the  remarkable  statue,  in 
Parian  marble,  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  villa  of  Sallust  The  other  ob- 
jects to  be  noticed  are  the  fine  heads  of 
Tiberius,  of  tiie  Genius  of  Rome,  of 
Sappho,  and  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  a 
mosaic  found  at  Castel  Arcione,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoll.  VI .— Camera  del  Gla- 
tUatm^f  so  called  from  the  fine  statue  of 
Agasias,  well  known  as  the  Borghese 
gladiator.  Tlie  other  remarkable  sculp- 
tures are  the  statues  of  Minerva,  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  a  vestal,  Piety,  and  a 
sarcophagus  with  bas-reliefs  of  Tritons 
and  Nereids.  VII. — Camera  E^izxiaoa, 
witb  statues  of  Isis,  a  nymph,  a  priest- 
ees,  and  a  Ceres;  the  two  latter  are 
.modem  works.  In  the  centre  is  the 
group  of  the  Faun  and  dolphin,  which 
formed  part  of  an  ancient  fountain.  The 
hermes  of  Bacchus  crowned  with  iiry, 


and  8  fine  vase  tjfcphite  marble,  are  also 
remarkable.  The  decorations  of  this 
room  are  very  rich :  the  columns  are 
of  nero  antico.  Oriental  granite,  &c. ; 
the  ]jaintiDg8  are  by  Conca.  VIII. — 
Camera  di  Sikno,  The  group  of  Sile- 
nus,  now  in  Paris,  gave  its  name  to  this 
room.  The  princi|)al  sculptures  a^e  the 
group  of  the  three  Seasons,  the  Ceres, 
the  Mercury,  a  Faun  playing,  another 
Faun  reposing,  Pluto,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Periander,  and  the  group  of  Bacchus 
and  Proserpine.  SMsondJloor^  with  ceil- 
ings painted  by  artists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Among  the  pictures  are  the  Rape 
of  Helen,  by  Gavin  Hamilton  ;  the  St. 
John,  by  Menge  ;  a  bacchanalian  scene, 
by  N,  Poutsin;  a  Holy  Family,  by 
Jjuca  Giordano  ;  two  remarkable  snow- 
pieces,  by  Foodn ;  and  the  portrait  of 
Paul  V^.,  by  Caravaggio,  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  grounds  is  the  Villa  Olgiati, 
better  known  by  its  traditional  title  of 
the  Caeino  of  Raphael,  It  consists  of 
three  rooms  deecwated  with  arabesques 
and  medallions,  in  which  a  remarkable 
beauty  of  design  is  combined  with  the 
most  delicate  fancy.  The  third  room, 
called  the  bed-room  of  Raphael,  con- 
tains the  most  interesting  of  these  fres- 
coes. The  arabesques  on  the  wall  re- 
present Fauns  and  satyrs,  Loves  at  play, 
Mercury,  Minerva,  &c.  The  cornice 
is  supported  by  Caryatides  in  fresco. 
On  the  roof  are  the  Sacrifice  to  Flora, 
the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxan% 
and  the  archers  shooting  with  the  arrows 
of  the  sleeping  Cupid,  formerly  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo.  The  four 
medallions  are  said  to  be  portraits  of 
the  Fomarina.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  all  tliese  works  were  executed  by 
Raphael,  but  the  tradition  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  early  authority,  and  there 
appear  to  be  some  doubts  whether  the 
villa  was  ever  inhabited  by  Raphaid. 
The  decorations  are  now  supposed  to 
have  been  copied  from  his  designs, 
and  liom  those  of  other  masters :  the 
beautiful  inuigination  of  the  arabesques, 
tlie  graoeAil  play  of  the  figures,  and 
the  festoons  in  tiie  third  chambes-,  de- 
note the  style  of  the  immortal  painter, 
though  the  execution  seems  to  be  rather 
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the  work  of  bis  icholan  than  of  bis  own 
hand. 

FUh  LudoviMi,  the  most  inaccessible 
of  all  the  Roman  yillas.  It  was  built 
by  Cardinal  Lodovico  Ludovisif  the 
nephew  of  Gregory  XV.,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  prince  of  Piombino,  of 
the  Buoncompagni  family,  without 
whose  written  order  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  admission.  The  grounds  of  the 
villa  include  a  part  of  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  The  yilla  consists  of  three 
casinos.  The  largest,  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  was  built  fii>m  the  designs  of 
Domenichino ;  its  facade  is  ornamented 
with  statues,  busts,  and  antique  bas-re- 
lieh.  The  second  casino,  on  the  right, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
sculpture.  Hall  I. — The  principal  ob- 
jects in  this  hall  are  statues  of  ^s- 
culapius,  Apollo,  Venus,  Antoninus 
Pius;  busts  of  Claudius,  Julius  Cse- 
sar,  and  Antinous ;  and  a  bas-relief  of 
the  rape  of  Europa.  Hall  II.,  contain- 
ing the  statue  of  Mars  sitting  with  a 
Cupid  at  his  feet,  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  and 
restored  by  Bernini ;  a  group  of  Apollo 
and  Diana;  a  group  of  Pan  and  Syrinx  ; 
a  statue  of  Cleopatra ;  a  sitting  gladia- 
tor ;  a  modem  statue  of  Venus  coming 
out  of  the  bath ;  statues  of  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  Mercury,  and  Agrippina;  the 
beautiful  colossal  head  of  Juno,  well 
known  as  the  Ludovisi  Juno  ;  the  cele- 
brated group  considered  by  Winckel- 
mann  to  represent  Orestes  discovered  by 
Electra,  bearing  the  name  of  Menelaos, 
the  son  of  Stefanos,  the  Greek  sculptor ; 
the  group  of  Paetus  and  Aria,  supposed 
by  Winckelmann  to  represent  Cannce 
receiving  the  sword  sent  by  her  father 
^olus ;  a  colossal  figure  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidos ;  a  head  of  Bacchus  in  relief ; 
the  group  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  by 
Bernini.  In  the  small  Casino  is  the  ceil- 
ing with  the  celebrated  fresco  of  Aurora, 
by  Guercino,  representing  the  goddess 
in  her  car  driving  away  night  and 
scattering  flowers  in  her  course.  In  Okie 
of  the  lunettes  is  Daybreak  represented 
as  a  youth  holding  a  torch  in  one  hand 
and  flowers  in  the  other.  In  another 
lunette  opposite  is  Evening,  represented 


as  a  young  female  figure  sleeping.  In 
the  adjoining  room  are  four  landscapes 
in  fresco  :  two  painted  by  Domeniduno, 
and  two  by  Guercino.  In  another  room 
with  a  ceiling  by  the  Zuccari,  is  a  fine 
porphyry  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelios,  with 
the  head  of  bronze.  In  the  upper  room 
is  a  ceiling  with  a  fresco  of  Fame,  by 
Guercino,  The  garden  contains  many 
statues  and  antique  marbles,  and  other 
sculptures ;  among  which  are  the  statue 
of  a  senator,  with  the  name  of  Zeno  the 
sculptor  on  the  drapery,  and  a  satyr 
attributed  to  Michael  Angelo. 

Filla  Lanlif  on  the  Janiculuna,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  and 
now  the  property  of  Prince  Borgbese. 
It  contains  four  rooms  painted  in  fresco 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  his  scholars.  The 
principal  subjects  are  Clelia  swimming 
over  the  Tiber,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Sibyl's  books  on  the  Janiculum.  Among 
the  arabesques  are  portraits  of  the  For- 
narina,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and 
Boccaccio. 

Filla  Madama,  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  Monte  Mario.  This  interesting  villa 
derives  its  name  from  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and  wife  of 
Alessandro  de^  Medici,  and  afterwards 
of  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma :  it 
now  belongs  to  the  royal  family  of  Na- 
ples. It  was  built  by  Cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici  from  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
and  completed  after  his  death  by  Giulio 
Romano  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  who 
painted  the  loggia  and  several  of  the 
rooms  in  fresco.  In  the  interior  is  a 
beautiful  frieze  and  a  ceiling  by  GiuHo 
JRomanOf  representing  the  bunt  of  Diana, 
Apollo  driving  his  chariot,  sports  of 
satyrs,  and  various  subjects  of  ancient 
mythology.  These  tine  frescoes  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  Ludwig  Gru- 
ner's  new  work  on  *  The  Architectural 
Decorations  of  Rome  during  theFi  fteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries.'  The  view  from 
the  villa  commands  the  whole  of  modern 
Rome,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Campagna. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Madama,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  the  FiUaMeliinif 
belonging  to  the  Falconieri  family.  It  was 
built  by  Mario  Mellini,  from  whom  the 
hill  derived  the  name  of  Monte  Mario. 
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In  order  to  enter  the  casino  the  traveller 
znast  obtain  an  order  in  Rome,  but  it 
contains  nothing  to  require  notice.  The 
view  from  the  grounds  is  highly  inte- 
resting, and  may  be  enjoyed  for  a  fee  of 
a  paul  to  the  custode :  it  commands 
not  only  the  modem  city  and  many  of 
the  ancient  monuments,  but  the  im- 
mense plains  of  the  Campagna  from  the 
Sabine  hills  to  the  sea-coast. 

ViUa  Mastimi,  formerly  the  Gwati- 
nianiy  near  the  Lateran,  remarkable  for 
its  interesting  frescoes  illustrative  of 
Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  by  modem 
German  masters.  The  &-st  room  contains 
subjects  from  the  Divina  Commedia, 
by  Koch  and  Ph.  Feit ;  the  subjects  of 
tbe  second  room,  by  Schnarr^  are  taken 
from  the  Orlando  Furioso;  those  of  the 
third,  by  Overheck  and  Fuhrichy  are  from 
the  Gerusalemme. 

FiUa  Mattel,  on  the  Caelian,  the 
well-known  residence  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  commanding  an  imposing  view 
of  the  rains.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
mosaic  by  Jacopo  Cosimati,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  suppressed  monastery 
of  S.  Tommaso.  In  the  garden  is  the 
fragment  of  the  obelisk  already  noticed 
at  p.  329.  Among  the  antique  sculp- 
tures of  this  villa  are  the  double  hermes 
of  Seneca  and  Socrates,  and  the  sarco- 
phagus with  reliefs  of  the  Muses,  and 
lions.  Among  the  other  works  of  art 
are  the  statue  of  Venus,  and  the  bust  of 
Nero,  by  Canova;  and  CamuccinCs 
copy  of  Laureti*s  picture  of  Horatius 
Ck)cle8  on  the  Sublician  bridge. 

FiOa  Medici, — This  fine  villa,  now 
the  seat  of  the  French  Academy,  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Ricci,  of  Montepul- 
ciano,  from  the  designs  of  Aunibale 
Ifippi,  with  the  exception  of  the  garden 
facade,  which  is  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo.  It  was  subsequently  enlarged 
by  Cardinal  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
prior  to  his  accession  to  the  tiara  under 
the  title  of  Leo  XI.  The  situation  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Rome,  and  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  are  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circuit.  The  French  Aca- 
demy, founded  in  1666  by  Louis  XIV., 
was  established  in  this  villa  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century. 


Fiih  Negroniy  or  M€u»imif  near  S. 
Maria  Maggiore,  formerly  one  of  the 
roost  beautiftil  villas  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  It  is  now  deserted,  and  its 
extensive  grounds  are  used  as  kitchen- 
gardens.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  remains  of  the  famous  rampart  of 
Servius  Tullius,  which  may  be  traced 
through  a  great  portion  of  this  villa 
(p.  323).  The  upper  part  of  the  grounds, 
covered  with  cypresses  and  cedars,  com- 
mands one  of  tile  most  interesting  views 
of  ancient  and  modem  Rome.  Nearly 
all  the  antique  statues  and  marbles 
which  have  been  dug  up  at  various 
times  within  the  precincts  of  this  villa 
are  now  in  England. 

nUa  Palatina,  formerly  the  Villa 
Spada,  and  now  frequently  called  the 
Villa  Mills,  from  our  countryman  Mr. 
Mills,  who  has  become  proprietor  of 
half  the  Palatine  Hill.  Tbe  remains  of 
the  Palace  of  tbe  Caesars,  still  visible 
in  the  grounds  of  this  interesting  villa, 
and  the  Casino  painted  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, have  been  noticed  in  a  previous 
page  (278).  The  gardens  are  prettily 
laid  out,  and  Mr.  Mills  has  given  to  the 
whole  villa  an  air  of  comfort,  which 
makes  our  English  habits  and  taste 
contrast  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Imperial  palace. 

Fiila  PamfiUDorid.  beyond  the  Porta 
S.  Panerazio,  tlie  most  extensive  villa 
in  Rome,  the  grounds  exceeding  four 
miles  in  circuit.  It  was  begun  by 
Prince  Pamfili,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  X.,  from  the  designs  of  An- 
tinori  and  Algardi.  The  grounds  are 
laid  out  in  gardens,  alleys,  terraces, 
and  plantations,  among  which  the  lofty 
pines,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  in  all  views  of  Rome  from  this 
side,  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  of 
the  spot.  The  fountains  and  cascades 
are  in  the  fantastic  style  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. An  organ  worked  by  water  is 
another  relic  of  a  taste  now  happily 
superseded  by  our  improved  systems  of 
landscape  gardening.  In  the  Casino, 
built  by  Algardi,  are  some  remarkable 
objects.  Many  of  tbe  stuccoes  on  tbe 
ceilings  are  by  Algardi's  own  hand, 
and  display  the  most  elegant  style  ar^ 
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execution.  Among  the  aeuTptimB  are 
the  Manyas ;  the  HcBUMpkroaite ;  Clo- 
diot  in  a  female  dieit;  Faustina;  Vet- 
pasian ;  Baecbui,  in  roiso  antieo ;  Cy^ 
oele  on  tke  Lion ;  tbt  bas-velief  of  the 
Gladiator  of  Caraealla;  a  aarcoDhagiUi 
with  rdicft  of  the  story  of  M^eager ; 
another,  with  leliefs  of  Diana  and  fin- 
dymion ;  a  bust  of  Demoethenca ;  and 
a  boat  of  Olimpia  Maidalcbioi  JPam- 
filiy  whose  history  and  intrigues  have 
been  already  nc^ticed  in  our  account  of 
Viterbo  (p.  201).  The  tenace  and  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  Casino  command  a 
fine  yiew  of  Rome.  From  the  extre- 
mity of  the  grounds  overlooking  St. 
Peter's,  we  have  a  more  complete  view 
of  the  flank  of  the  basilica  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  quarter.  The 
columbaria  and  tombs  discovered  in 
these  grounds  mark  the  line  of  the  Via 
Amelia ;  the  most  complete  Colum- 
barium has  been  recently  destroyed 
(p.  319),  but  the  inscriptions  have  been 
collected  for  preservation  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  comers  of  the  paik, 
The  popular  name  of  Belretpiro  con- 
ferred upon  this  villa  by  the  Romans, 
is  said  to  allude  not  only  to  the  de- 
lightful variety  of  its  scenery,  but  to 
the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  park  is  not  altogether 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  malaria. 

XiOCAL  ArSANQEMENT. 

In  order  to  supply  the  traveller  with 
every  possible  facility  for  exploring 
the  Mirabilia  of  Rome,  we  shall  con- 
clude our  description  of  them  by  ar- 
ranging the  different  objects  on  the 
topographical  plan.  We  have  already 
stated,  at  p.  262,  the  disadvantages 
of  a  work  written  on  this  plan,  and 
have  pointed  out  the  objections  to 
the  attempt  to  lionize  Rome  in  eight 
days,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Vasi  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Upon  these  points,  as  we  have 
there  stated,  the  traveller  will  no  doubt 
form  his  own  judgment  independently 
of  books.  By  describing  Rome  on  a 
classified  system,  we  have  enabled  him 
to  ascertain  at  once  how  much  or  how 
little  it  contains  of  any  particular  class 


of  objects ;  and  by  now  supplying  a 
topographical  index  to  that  description, 
with  references  to  the  pages  in  which 
each  object  occurs,  we  shall  put  it  in 
his  power  to  divide  them  into  districts) 
ttftd  visit  them  according  to  his  own 
convenience,  and  to  the  time  at  his  dis- 
poaaL  la  order  to  show  how  the  Ro- 
man antiquaries  distribute  the  wonders 
of  the  city  among  the  eight  days,  we 
shall  adhere  to  their  divisions,  altiiough 
the  traveller  may,  of  course,  subdivide 
them  on  his  own  plan. 

I.  Poa/s  MoUe  to  the  Ca/»/o(.— Ponte 
MoUe,  page  247.— Church  of  St.  An* 
drew,  248.  Porta  del  Popolo  and  Pi- 
az»,  248.  Obelisk,  327.  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo,  375.  S.  Maria  di  Monte 
Santo  and  S.  M.  de*  Miracoli,  374. 
Hospital  of  S.  Giacomo,  463.  S.  Carlo, 
365.  Pal.  Ruspoli,  451.  S.  Lorenao 
inLucina,369,  PaL  Chigi,  442.  Pi- 
azza Colonna  and  the  Antonine  Column 
(Col.  of  Marcus  Aurelius),  299.  Poet- 
office,  250.  Monte  Citorio  (Amphi- 
theatre of  Statilius  Taurus),  297.  Obe- 
lisk, 329.  Curia  Innocentiana,  445. 
Piazza  di  Pietra  (Forum  of  Autiininus 
Pius),  277.  Temple  of  Antoninus  Pias 
(Custom  house),  280.  S.  Ignazio,  369, 
Collegio  Romano,  460.  PaL  Sciarra, 
451.  S.  Marcello,  370.  S.  Maria  in 
Via  Lata,  378.  Pal.  Doria,  445.  Pal. 
Buonaparte,  441.  Piazza  and  Pal,  di 
Venezia,  454.  S.  Marco,  371.  Tonnb 
of  Hibulus,  311.  Tomb  of  the  Qau- 
dian  Family,  312.  House  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,454.  Pal.  Torlonia,  453.  Pal. 
Altieri,  437.     Gesd,  367. 

II.  The  C(vpit«LMk$j4ateram.^C9r 
pitoline  Hill,  264.  Pl9SI&,425.  Foon- 
tain,  332.  Pal.of  Senator,  426.  View 
from  the  Tower,  263.  Pol.  of  the  Con- 
servatori,  426.  Gallery  of  Pictures^ 
430.  Museum,  431,  S.  Maria  d' Ara 
C<Bli,  361.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Fere* 
trius,  284.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capi* 
tolinus,  283.  Tarpeian  Rock,  321. 
Mamertine  Prisons,  321.  S.  Giuseppe 
Falegnami,  368.  Roman  Forum,  272. 
Tabularium,  273.  Milliarium  Aure- 
um,  274.  Clivus  Asyli  and  C.  Capi- 
tolinus,  274.  Temple  of  Saturn,  289. 
Temple  of  VespMun,   291.    Temple 
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of  Cooeord,  381.  Arch  of  Septimiut 
Serentf ,  303.  Column  of  Phocai,  300. 
Academy  of  St  Liike,  461.  Church 
of  S.  Luca,  370.  S.  Hadriano  (Bari- 
lica  ^mrlia),  274  Temple  of  Mi- 
nenra  Chalcidiea,  284.  Curia  of  Au' 
g:a8tus,  275.  S.  Maria  Liberafrice  (T. 
ofVerta),375.  8.  Teodoro,  385,  (T. 
of  Romulue,  289.)  Via  Sacra,  275. 
Temple  of  Antoninos  and  Faustina, 
280.  S.  Conmo  e  Damiano  (T.  of 
Remus),  288.  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tiue,  279.  S.  Francesca  Romana,  366. 
Arch  of  Titus,  304.  Pblatine  Hill, 
265.  Palace  of  the  Casars,  277.  Far- 
nese  Gardens,  278.  Vilhi  Palatina, 
27  8»  473.  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
291.  Coliseum,  294.  Meta  Sndans, 
297.  Arch  of  Coiistantine,  301.  C»- 
lian  Hill,  265.  8.  Gregorio,  368. 
Passionist  Convent  of  S.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo,  368.  Vivarium  and  Spolia- 
Tiura,  324.  Arch  of  Dolabella,  302. 
S.  Maria  della  Navicella,  374.  Villa 
Mat1ei,473.  Obelisk,  329.  S.  Sle- 
fano  Rotondo,  384.  S.  Clemente,  365. 
Villa  Massimi,  473. 

III.  The  Lateran  to  the  Quirimil. — 
Obelisk,  327.  Basilica  of  St.  John  La 
teran,  347.  Baptistery,  350.  Palace, 
351.  Scala  Santa,  351.  Hospital  of 
S.  Giovanni,  463.  Gate  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni, 260.  Basilica  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  353.  Temple  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  290.  Amphithe- 
atrum  Castrense,  297.  Porta  Mag- 
g^ore,  259.  Aqueducts,  324.  Tomb 
of  Eurysaoes  the  Baker,  311.  Tomb 
of  the  Empress  Helena,  beyond  the 
gates,  314.  Temple  of  Minerva  Me- 
dica,  285.  Columbarium  of  Lucius 
Arruntius,  319.  Trophies  of  Marius, 
325.  S.  Bibiana,  363.  Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo, 259.  Basilica  of  S.  Loreiiso, 
355.  Arch  of  GalHenus,  302.  S.  An- 
tonio Abate,  361.  Basilica  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  351.  Colouna  della  Ver- 
gine,  353.  Obelisk,  327.  S.  Prassede, 
382.  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  378.  S. 
Pudenwana,  383.  S.  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli,  381.  Vicus  Sceleratus,  382.  Baths 
of  Titus,  308.  Sette  Sale,  309.  Tor 
de'  Conti,  330.  Forum  and  Temple  of 
NervB,  285.  Temple  of  Pallas  Minerva, 


289.  Baths  of  Patilvw  iSmilittS,  307. 
Forum  of  Trajan,  276.  Tngan*s  Co- 
lumn, 300.  8.  Maria  di  Loreto,  372. 
Colooua  Palace  and  Gardens,  443. 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  290.  SS.  Apostolt, 
361.  Pal.  Odescalehi,  450.  PaL  Muti, 
450. 

IV.  The  Quiritml  to  the  Mmuolettm 
of  >#«9Wf/M#.-~ Qttirhial,  265.  Moot* 
Cavallo  and  Obelisk,  328.  Fountain, 
332.  Pal.  Pontiflcio,  450.  Pal.  della 
Consulta,  443.  Pal.  Rospigliosi,  450. 
Baths  of  Constantine,  306.  S.Silvestro 
di  Monte  Cavallo,  384.  Villa  Aldo* 
bramlini,  470.     Torre   delle    Milizie, 

330.  S.  Vitede  (T.  of  Quirinus),  288. 
Viminal,  265.  Pal.  Albani,  437.  S. 
Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane,  365.  S. 
Andrea  al  Novixiato,  359.  S.  Bernardo, 
363.  Footana  delP  Acqoa  Felice,  332. 
Baths  of  Diocletian,  306.  S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  371.  Agger  of  Serviut 
Tullius,  323.  Castrum  Prastorium, 
324.  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  378. 
Porta  Pia,  259.  Columbarium  of  the 
Villa  di  Luzzano,  318.  S.  Agnese 
fnori  le  Mure,  358.  S.  Costanza,  366. 
Porta  Salara,  259.  Campus  Sceleratus, 
323.  Villa  Albani,  467.  Villa  Bar- 
berini,  323-4.  Gardens  and  House  of 
Sallust,  323.  Circus  of  Sallust,  299. 
Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  291.  Agger 
of  Servius  Tullius,  323.  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  472.  Piazza  Barberini  (Circus  of 
Flora),  299.  Fontana  del  Tritone,  331. 
Cappuccini,  364.  Pal.  Barberini,  437. 
House  of  Bernini,  454.    Fontana  Trevi, 

331.  S.  Maria  a  Trevi  (Crociferi), 
377.  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  359. 
Propaganda,  461.  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  the   Barcaccia,    332.      Staircase, 

332.  Obelisk,  328.  Trinitil  de*  Monti, 
385.  Houses  of  the  Zuccari  and  of 
Poussin,  455.  Villa  Medici  (Academy 
of  France),  462,  473.  Obelisk,  329. 
Pincian  Hill,  265.  Villa  Borghese,  470. 
Villa  Olgiati  (Casino  of  Raphael),  471. 

V.  MauMolemn  of  Avguetue  to  the 
f^elabrum, — Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
310.  Hospital  of  S.  Rocco,  463.  Pal. 
Borghese,  439.  Pal  di  Firente,  448. 
Tordinona  Theatre,  262.  Pantheon, 
286.  Obelisk,  328.  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  373.   Biblioteca  Casanatense, 
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374.  Pal.  Maccarani  (Onci),  442. 
Pkl.  Lanti,  449.  Valle  Theatre,  252. 
University  of  Rome  (CoHegio  della  Sa> 
pteuza),459.  Pal.  Madatna,  449.  Baths 
of  Nero,  and  of  Alexander  Severut,  308. 
Pal.  Giustiniani,  449.  S.  Luigi  de* 
Francesi,  370.  S.  Agostino,  358.  An- 
gelica Library,  359.  Pal.  Altemps, 
487.  Pal.  Lancellotti,  449.  House  of 
Raphael  (Via  de'  Coronari^,  454. 
Pal.  Cicciaporci,  412.  Pal.  Niccolini, 
450.  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  377. 
Pal.  Sora,  452.    S.  Maria  della  Pace, 

375.  S.  Maria  deir  Anima,  372.  Pi- 
asca  Navona  (Circus  Agonalis),  298. 
Fountains,  331.  Obelisk,  328.  Pal. 
Pkmfili,  450.  S.  Agnese,  358.  Pal. 
Braschi,  441.  Statue  of  Pasquin,  333. 
Pal.  Massimi,  449.  House  of  Conrad 
Sweynheim,  455.  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle,  360.  (Theatre  of  Pompey,  293.) 
Pal.  Vidoni,  454.  Argentina  Theatre, 
252.  S.  Niccold  ai  Cesarini,  belonging 
to  the  Sommaschi  Fathers  (Temple  of 
Hercules  Custos),  282.  Pal.  Mattei 
(Circus  Flaminius),  299.  Fountain  of 
the  Tartaruche,  331.  Pal.  Costaguti, 
445.  Portico  of  Octavia,  324 .  S.  A  n- 
gelo  in  Pescheria,  360.  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  293.  Pal.  Orsini,  450. 
Ghetto,  256.  Pal.  Cenci,  442.  The- 
atre of  Balbus,  292.  Fomm  Olitorium, 
277.  S.  Niccold  in  Carcere  (Temple 
of  Juno  Matuta,  &c.),  283.  Hospital 
of  the  Consolazione,  463.  S.  Giovanni 
Decollato,  368. 

VI.  The  Felabrum  to  the  Fahridan 
Bridge. — Forum  Boarium,  277.  Ajch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  303.  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  303.  S.  Giorgio, 
367.  Cloaca  Maxima,  322.  Acqua 
Argentina,  323.  Circus  Maximus,  297. 
Septizonium  and  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
279.  Baths  of  Caracalla,  304.  S.Nereo 
ed  Achilleo,  378.  Tomb  of  Scipio, 
317.  Columbarium  of  Cn.  Pomponius 
Hylas,  319.  Arch  of  Drusus,  302. 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  260.  Tomb  of 
Priscilla,  318.  Domine  Quo  Vadis, 
356.  Columbarium  of  the  Slaves  of 
Augustus,  319.  Col  umb.  of  the  Li  berti 
ofLivia,3l9.  Via  Appia,  318.  Basi- 
lica of  S.  Sebastiano,  356.  Catacombs, 
356,    Circus  of  Romulus,  298.    Tem- 


ple of  Romulus,  289.  Tomb  of  Caecilia 
Metella,  312.  Tomb  of  the  Servilii, 
318.  Templeof  Bacchus,  281.  Foun- 
tain of  Kgcria,  325.  Temple  of  the 
Divus  Rediculus,  282.  Basilica  of  San 
Paolo,  354.  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane, 
380.  Porta  S.  Paolo,  260.  Pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius,  313.  English  Burial- 
ground,  464.  Monte  Testaccio,  266. 
Bastion  of  Sangallo,  260.  Pons  Subli- 
cius,  262.     Aventine,  265.     S.  Prisca, 

383.  S.  Saba,  383.  S.  Sabina,  383. 
S.  Maria  Aventina,  384.     S.  Alesno, 

384.  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  372. 
(Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  281.) 
Bocca  di  Verity,  281.  Temple  of 
Vesta,  292.  Temple  of  Fortuna  Viri- 
lis,  282.  House  of  Rienzi,  329.  Ponte 
Rotto,  262.  Cloaca  Maxima,  322. 
Pulchrum  Littus,  323. 

VII,  TTu  Fahrinicm  Bridge  to  Ponte 
S,  Angela.  —  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi 
(Pons  Fabricius),  261.  Hospital  of 
Benfratelli,  463.  Island  of  the  Tiber, 
280.  Temple  of  iEscnlapius,  280.  S. 
Bartolommeo,  363.  Ponte  di  S.  Bar- 
tolommeo  (Pons  Gratianus),  261.  Tras- 
tevere,  256.  S.  Cecilia,  365.  S.  Maria 
del  Orto,  374.  Ripa  Grande  and  Hos- 
pital of  S.  Michele,  464.  Porta  Por- 
tese,  260.  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  367. 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  376.  Hospital 
of  S.  Gallicano,  463.  S.  Giovanni  Gry- 
sogono,  368.  S.  Bonosa,  363.  Jani- 
culum  (Montorio),  265.  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  380.  Fontana  Paolina,  330. 
Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  260.  S.  Pane- 
razio,  379.  Catacombs  of  Calepodius, 
379.  Acqua  Paolina,  320.  Villa  Pam- 
fili-Doria,  473.  Columbarium,  319. 
Pal,  Corsini,  444.  Famesina,  447. 
Villa  Lanti,  472.  Botanic  Garden, 460. 
S.  Onofrio,  379.  Ponte  Sisto,  261. 
Fontana  di  Ponte  Sisto,  332.  Triniti 
de'  Pellegrini,  386.  Hospital,  463. 
Cav.  Canipana*s  Museum,  455.  S. 
Carlo  ai  Catinai-i,  364.  Cancelleria, 
441.  S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  369. 
Fountains,  332.  Pal.  Famese,  446. 
Pal.  Spada,  452.  Pal.  Falconieri,  446. 
S.  Tommaso  degli  Inglesi,  385.  Pal. 
Sacchetti,  451.  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fio- 
rentini,  368.     Pons  Triumphalia,  261. 

VIII.  Bridgt  of  S.  Angeh  to  Monte 
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ilfarib.— Cin^LeoDina,  257.  Ponte  di 
S.  Ang«1o,  261.  Mausoleum  of  Ha^ 
drian,  314.  Circus  of  Hadrian,  299. 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  463;  Pal. 
Giraud,448.  Pal.degli  Convertiti(Ra- 
phaeFs  Palace),  443.  Piaiza  of  St. 
Peter's,  Obelisk,  328.  Fountains,  332. 
Colonnades,  337.  Basilica,  334.  Pa- 
lace of  the  Vatican,  386.  Sistiue  Cha- 
pel, 388.  Gallery,  399.  Museum, 
404.  Library,  421.  Gardens,  424. 
Circua  of  Nero,  299.  Porta  Caval- 
leggieri,  260.  Porta  Angelica,  261. 
Monte  Mario,  265.  Villas  Madama 
and  Mellini,  472. 


EXCURSIONS  FROM  ROME. 

The  calamities  which  have  swept 
away  so  many  landmarks  of  ancient 
Rome  have  had  no  effect  on  the  scenery 
of  the  siUTOundiug  country.  The  hills 
which  bound  the  Campagiia  on  the 
east  present  an  endless  source  of  en- 
joyment to  the  traveller,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  spot  which  is  not  associated 
with  the  memory  of  illustrious  names. 
Those  beautiful  landscapes  which  have 
inspired  the  first  artists  of  modem 
times,  are  immortalised  in  the  songs  of 
the  poets ;  and  in  the  imagination  of  the 
scholar  they  are  still  hallowed  by  the 
spirits  of  the  great  philosophers  of  Rome. 
It  has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  regret 
that  travellers  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  and  in  many  instances  imper- 
fectly versed  in  the  Italian  language, 
have  been  unable  to  explore  the  Euvi> 
rons  of  Rome  from  the  want  of  some 
intelligent  person  to  direct  their  steps. 
This  deficiency  exists  no  longer,  and 
travellers  may  now  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  Signer  Ignazio  Pfyffer  (74,  Via 
della  Croce),  the  son  of  the  late  cap- 
tain of  the  Swiss  guard,  whose  gallant 
offer  to  defend  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  at  the  first  French  invasion,  has 
been  noticed  at  p.  317.  Siguor  Pfyffer 
is  not  only  personally  acquainted  with 
the  localities  which  the  stranger  ought 
to  explore,  but  he  imites  to  this  quali- 
fication the  advantage  of  being  an  ar- 
tist (p.  252),  and  is  therefore  thoroughly 


conversant  with  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  (he  country.  To  these  recom- 
mendations we  may  add,  what  is  of 
more  value,  that  he  is  by  education 
and  by  family  a  gentleman ;  and  that 
to  those  travellers  who  are  studying 
Italian,  the  society  of  such  a  man 
during  their  excursions  cannot  fail  to 
be  an  acquisition. 

TivoLi,  18  Miles. 
There  are  few  spots  in  the  immediate 
environs  of  Rome  which  pesent  so 
many  objects  of  natural  beauty  as 
Tivoli  and  its  surrounding  valleys. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  excursion  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  on  the  time 
which  the  traveller  may  devote  to  it. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  start  from  Rome 
at  an  early  hour,  visit  the  cascades  and 
the  temples,  and  return  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  A  hurried  excur- 
sion of  this  kind  is  never  satisfac- 
tory :  the  fine  scenery  of  Tivoli  can- 
not be  properly  explored  in  less  than 
two  or  three  days  ;  and  those  who  are 
desirous  of  visiting  the  classical  and 
historical  sites  among  the  neighbour- 
ing moimtains  will  find  it  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  still  longer 
visit.  The  usual  charge  for  a  carriage 
to  go  and  return  in  one  day  is  from 
three  to  four  scudi,  exclusive  of  huona- 
mano.  The  road  follows  the  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  and  in  some  parts  traverses  the 
ancient  pavement,  formed  of  large 
blocks  of  lava.  Leaving  Rome  by  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (p.  259),  we  soon 
pass  the  basilica  of  that  name  (p.  355) ; 
and  at  the  distance  of  4  miles  from 
Rome  cross  the  Anio,  the  modern  Te- 
verone,  by  the  Ponte  Mammolo.  This 
bridge,  the  ancient  Pons  Mammeus, 
derives  its  name  from  Mammea,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  Severus,  by  whom 
it  was  repaired.  In  later  times  it  was 
destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  by 
Narses  in  its  present  form.  The  Anio, 
which  we  here  cross  for  the  first  time, 
rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  and 
separates  Latium  from  the  country  of 
the  Sabines  :  after  forming  the  cascades 
of  Tivoli  it  falls  into  the  Tiber  3  miles 
from  Rome,  near   the  Ponte  Salar? 
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About  8  miles  beyond  fbe  brklgt  the 
saonament  of  Giulis  StemvMt,  enected 
by  her  children,  wu  diecovered  a  few 
yean  «ince.  On  the  left  hiMid,  s.  «hort 
distance  off  the  road,  is  the  Ltiffo  di 
Titrtaro,  so  called  from  the  petri^ing 
Quality  of  its  waters,  which  produce 
nie  stone  called  Iravertinc^  by  det»o- 
siting  a  calcareous  crust  on  vegetable 
and  other  substances.  The  margin  has 
been  so  much  contracted  by  the  f^radual 
deposits  of  the  water,  that  the  lake  is 
DOW  almost  covered  by  a  thick  crust  of 
trav-ertine.  TIm  sulphurous  odoiu*  of 
the  pool  makes  its  position  known  long 
before  the  tra-veller  approaches  the  spot. 
Near  this  an  ancient  branch  of  tlie  Via 
Tiburtina  leads  to  Tivoli  by  the  Poote 
del  Acquoria,  tlie  Pons  Aureus ;  it  is 
Btill  practicable,  but  is  su^rseded  by 
the  more  recent  road  over  the  Ponte 
liucano.  A  large  portion  of  the  pave- 
ment near  the  Ponte  del  Acquoria  is 
well  preserved.  Beyond  this  tlie  pre- 
sent road  crosses  the  Sol&tara  canal, 
which  drains  the  lake  of  Solfaiara,  the 
ancient  Aquse  Albulae,  and  carries  its 
sulphurous  waters  inti)  the  Anio.  The 
canal  is  9  feet  broad,  4  feet  deep,  and 
2  miles  long.  It  was  con^ructed  by 
Cardinal  Ippolito  d*£8te,  while  go- 
vernor of  Tivoli,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  inundations  and  malaria  to  which 
ik^  country  was  liable  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  lake.  The  water  is  of  a 
milky  colour  :  it  runs  in  a  strong  cur- 
rent, and  is  always  marked  by  a  powerful 
smell  of  sulphur.  The  lake  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  bridge,  ami  is  filled  witb 
reeds  and  aquatic  vegetables:  its  pe> 
triiying  qualities  are  continually  adding 
to  the  rocky  margin  around  it.  In  the 
time  of  Father  Kiroher  it  was  a  mile  in 
circuit,  but  is  now  so  much  contsacted 
from  this  cause  that  its  .frreatest  dia- 
meter is  little  more  than  500  feet.  The 
floating  masses  of  vegetable  matter  on 
its  surface  have  given  it  the  name  of 
the  **  Isole  Natante."  The  lake  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  who  says  that  it  was 
used  medicinally,  and  that  it  was  much 
esteemed  in  various  maladies.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Agnppa, 
frequented  by  Augustus,  and  enlarged 


by  Zenobia :  Ibey  are  stHl  called  <'  fiagni 
di  Regina.''  The  water  was  exmninod 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  ascer- 
tained liiat  the  temperature  is  80^  Fafa- 
reuheit,  and  tliet  it  contains  moK  than 
its  own  v<^ume  xi  carbonic  acid  gaa, 
with  a  small  quantity  «f  sulpbvnretted 
hydrogen.  The  sulphurous  odour  im- 
pregnates liie  air  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  great  depth  of  waiter 
may  be  proved  by  the  immense  volume 
of  gas  whidi  it  d-ischai^ges  for  a  long 
time  after  a  stone  has  been  thrown  into 
it.  Beyond  it  are  two  smaller  lakes, 
one  called  *'  delle  GoJonnelle^^'  the 
other  '*  di  S.  Giovanni,"  both  commu- 
nicating with  the  "Solfatara.  The  clas- 
sical traveller  will  look  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  the  grove  of  the  lofty  Albunea, 
or  of  the  Temple  of  the  Faun,  which 
Virgil  celebraHes  in  the  seventh  .^Saeid 
as  the  oracle  of  all  Italy : — 

"  Ittcosijue  sub  alia 
CioQsulit  Albaaeaj  nemorum  quae  maxima 

iacro 
Fonie  sonata  seevamque  exhulat  opaca  me- 

phitim. 
Hinc  Italn  gentes,  omnisqtte  JBaolria  telliis, 
lu  dulnis  rettpooBa  petuirt." 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  canal  we 
cross  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  iMcanoy  ene 
of  the  most  picturesque  objects  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  Poussia 
has  made  celebrated  by  his  well-known 
picture  in  the  Doria  Palace.  The  tonab 
of  Plautius  Lucanus,  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
landscape,  is  described  in  the  general 
account  of  the  Roman  tombs  at  p.  317. 
Near  this  bridge,  at  Barco,  and"  other 
places  in  the  vicinity,  are  tiie  quarries 
from  which  ancient  and  modem  Rome 
has  derived  her  supplies  of  travertine. 
The  piers  of  the  Ponte  Lucano  and  nearly 
all  the  arches  are  ancient,  but  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  masonry.  At  this 
point  the  road  divides ;  one  branch 
leads  to  Hadrian's  villa,  the  other  to 
Tivoli.  Beyond  the  bridge  some  traces 
of  the  ancient  road  from^abii  to  Tibur 
may  he  seen.  Further  on,  between 
Ponte  Lucauo  and  Tivoli,  are  aoaoe 
sculptured  piess,  the  remains  probably 
of  tombs,  wnich  some  antiquaries  sup- 
pose to  ha?!e  been  the  entrance  to  the 
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viiUu    The  mtdum  enteiioe  It  tJkmd,  a 
waiie  and  a  half  froati  (be  bridge. 

nUa  ff  Uadrkm,  on  tbe  iiloin  at  tbe 
hamt  mf  tbe  bill  of  Tiroii,  built  from 
tbe  empovr'fl  dusign,  in  order  to  iaclude 
in  one  i|M>t  all  be  bad  eeen  tnoet  etrik- 
ing  in  tbe  couite  of  bis  tMveli.  It 
cofret«d  a  space  said  by  tbe  Roman  an> 
tiquaries  to  be  from  eigbt  to  ten  miles 
in  circuit;  when  first  built,  it  must 
hare  been  more  like  a  city  than  a  villa. 
Notliiog  in  Italy  caa  be  compared  to 
its  i  mposing  ruins :  tbe  stranger  is  amaaed 
by  tbeir  size  and  extent,  wbicb  finr  sur- 
pass tbe  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Css- 
sars.  It  contained  a  Lyceum,  an  Aca- 
denay,  a  Paecile  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Athens,  a  Vale  of  Tempe,  a  Serapeoii 
of  Ganopus  in  imitation  of  tbat  at  Alex- 
andria, a  straaan  called  the  Ruripus,  a 
JLtbrary,  Barracks  for  tbe  Ckiards, 
Tartartia,  Slysiaa  Fields,  andmimeroiis 
tenaplesL  Hadbian  was  residing  ber< 
wfaoi  he  was  seised  by  tbe  fatal  illness 
«f  which  be  died  at  Baiss.  Tbe  villa  is 
•apposed  to  have  been  ruined  during 
the  siege  of  Tibnr  by  Totila :  for  many 
centuries  subsequently  to  this  event  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Romans,  who 
l)amt  its  marbles  into  Ume,  and  removed 
its  porphyry  and  marble  columns  to 
adorn  their  palaces  and  c/hnrcbes.  Tbe 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  tbe  following : 
— I.  Qreek  Theatre,  one  of  three  wbioh 
formerly  existed  in  the  villa,  and  whose 
sites  aie  still  pointed  oat.  Tbe  seals, 
tbe  corridors  beneath  them,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  proscenium  are  still  trace- 
able. '  Near  it  is  a  square  court,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  portico  of  the  theatre. 
The  modem  casino,  iababiied  by  tbe 
custode,  is  said  to  s^d  on  the  Nymph- 
»am.  On  tbe  right  is,  2.  Tbe  Paeik, 
built  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens, 
described  by  Pausanias.  Tbe  lo£ty 
seticulated  wall  of  the  oblong  portico, 
nearly  60&  feet  in  length,  with  a  double 
row  o{  columns,  is  still  standing.  3. 
Temple  cf  ike  <S/atcs  (9),  a  name  given  i 
on  doubtful  authority  to  a  latge  hemi- 
cycle  with  seven  niches  for  statues,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Ihaed  with  porphyry* , 
4.  Teatro  MarHimo  (?),  another  doubt- 
ful «ame  given  to  a  immd  buiLdiDg^ : 


from  the  disoorery  «f  a  mosaic  wilh 
representations  of  sea-monstem.  It  was 
probably  a  hath.  6.  On  tbe  left  of  tliis 
builduig  are  some  ruins  called  tbe  Li- 
hraty,  6.  On  tbe  left  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Stoics  (3)  are  twe  semicircular 
buildings,  called  the  Tempiea  (/  Duma 
and  Femu,  7.  Imperial  Palaee,  a  nsme 
given  te  a  nsin  apparently  of  two  stories : 
in  tbe  lower  one  are  some  remains  of 
paintujgs,  with  crypts  or  cellars.  The 
upper  story  has,  a  large  Quadrangular 
portico:  in  many  parts  the  walls  are 
double.  8.  Near  this  is  a  long  luae  of 
arches  eommunioating  with  a  building 
with  stuccoed  ceilings,  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation,  called  the  Palace  of  the 
Imperial  Famify,  9.  Traversing  the 
court  of  the  Psscile  (2)  are  iheHcuraeki 
Iff  Hie  Preetorian  Oetmrd,  an  immense 
smmber  of  chambers  of  two  and  three 
stories,  oaUed  the  Cento  Camereile,  with 
remains  of  galleries  on  the  outside  from 
which  they  were  originally  entered. 
The  doors  commuuioatiiig  befween  each 
room  are  modem.  10.  On  die  right  of 
the  barracks  is  the  great  square,  nearly 
690  feet  in  length,  called  the  Nauma- 
cib'a,  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  io  be 
the  site  of  tbe  Circus.  1 1.  Serapean  of 
Canoptte,  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of 
the  same  name  at  Alexandria.  The 
Atrium  in  £ront  is  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  water,  as  several  conduits 
and  covered  channels  may  be  seen  be- 
hind the  temple.  Some  chambers, 
called  the  apartments  of  the  priests,  and 
a  semicircular  gallery  with  a  painted 
ceiling  are  still  stasidiDg.  The  works 
of  art  discovered  among  the  ruins  are 
preserved  in  the  Cbamlier  of  Canopus  in 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol  (p.  431). 
12.  On  the  right  of  the  Serapeon  are 
the  remains  of  tbe  Aoademy  and  of  an- 
other Theatre.  13.  On  tbe  ileft  is  a  fosae 
leading  to  four  subterranean  corridors, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  TarietruM; 
and  beyond  them  is  the  presumed  site 
of  the  Eheian  Fielda.  14.  The  last  ob- 
ject to  be  mentioned  is  the  f^aJe  of 
Tempe,  which  has  little  resemblance  to 
ibe  famous  vale  of  Thessaly,  although 
a  small  stream  is  carried  through  it  in 
imitation  of  the  Peneus.     This  brings 
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us  back  to  th«  modern  cauDO  between 
tiie  PflBcile  and  the  Greek  theatre,  where 
we  rejoin  the  road  to  Tiroli.  The  im- 
mense number  of  precious  works  of  art 
discovered  in  Hadrian's  villa  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  spot :  the 
beautiful  mosaic  of  Pliny's  Doves  in 
the  Capitol,  all  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
in  that  museum,  and  numerous  statues 
of  the  highest  class,  noticed  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol, 
were  found  among  its  ruins.  It  diqautes 
with  the  Portico  of  Octavia  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Venus  de'  Me> 
dici,  and  the  museums  of  the  great 
European  capitals  are  indebted  to  it  for 
some  of  their  most  valuable  treasures. 

The  ascent  to  Tivoli  through  a  grove 
of  olives  is  very  steep,  but  picturesque. 
On  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  the  villa 
of  Cassius,  to  which  we  shall  recur 
hereafter.  The  principal  entrance  on 
this  side  is  by  the  Porta  di  Santa  Croce, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the 
Camjmgna  of  Rome. 

TivoU.  (Inns:  LaSibilla;  LaRegina: 
neither  of  these  inns  are  good,  but  the 
first  is  well  situated  close  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sibyl  and  the  best  views  of  the 
Falls :  it  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
artists;  the  people  are  very  civil,  and 
anxious  to  make  the  traveller  as  com- 
fortable as  the  limited  accommodations 
will  allow).  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur, 
the  well-known  city  of  the  Sicani, 
founded  nearly  five  centuries  before 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  early  rivals  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  was  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Camillus.  The  Roman 
historians  tell  us  that  the  Sicani  were 
expelled  by  Tiburtiis,  Corax,  and  Ca- 
tillus,  grandsons  of  Amphiareus,  who 
came  from  Greece  with  Evander;  and 
that  the  settlement  derived  its  name 
from  the  eldest  of  these  brothers.  This 
circumstance  is  frequently  alluded  to 
by  the  poets : 

"  Turn  gemiiil  flratres  Tiburtia  nuBoia  lin- 
quunt, 

Fiatris  Tiburli  dictam  cognomine  gentem, 

Catiilusque,  acerqae  Coras,  Argiva  juven- 
tus.'  ^   Firg.  JSn.  Yii.  610. 

*'  Nullam,  Vare  sacra  vite  prius  severis  ar- 
borem 

Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis.et  moenia  CatilL" 
Hor.  Od,  I.  xviii.  1. 


The  classical  assoeiatiaiis  of  Tiiroli  ha.Te 
made  it  a  memorable  spot  in  the  estimsk- 
tion  of  the  scholar :  its  beautiful  scenery 
inspired  some  of  the  sweetest  lyrics  of 
Horace,  who  has  sung  its  praises  with  all 
the  enlliusiaBm  of  a  fond  attacbnaent  : 

"  Me  nee  tarn  patiens  Lacedaemon, 
Nee  tam  Lari&«  percussit  campus  opinufr. 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis, 
Et  prseceps  Anio,  et  Tibunii  lucos,  et  uda 

Mobilibos  pomaria  rivis." 

Lib.  I.  *ii.  lO: 

He  tells  us  that  he  often  composed  his 
verses  while  wandering  among  the  groves 
and  cool  pastures  of  the  surrounding 
valleys,  and  expresses  his  anxious  wish 
that  it  may  be  his  lot  to  spend  his  old 
age  in  its  retieats : 
"  Tibar  Argeo  positum  colono. 
Sit  mesB  sedes  utinam  senechB, 
Sit  modus  lasso  maiid  et  viarum 

MUitia»que."  Lib.  II.  vi.  5. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  empire  Tibur 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  many  of 
the  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen 
of  Rome,  the  ruins  of  whose  villas  are 
still  shown  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
valley.  The  epithet  of  <<  Superimm  Ti- 
bur," given  to  it  by  Virgil,  is  still 
borne  as  the  motto  on  l^e  city  arms; 
and  Catullus  and  Propertius  have  com- 
memorated the  beauty  of  its  position 
with  a  partiality  scarcely  less  remark- 
able than  that  of  Horace.  Among  the 
historical  records  of  the  city,  we  know 
that  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  died  at 
Tibur,  B.C.  202,  two  years  after  his  cap- 
tivity. He  had  been  brought  iirom  Alba 
Fucensis  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Scipio, 
and  was  honoured,  as  Livy  tells  us,  with 
a  public  funeral.  Zenobia  also,  after 
gracing  the  triumph  of  Aurelian,  spent 
the  latter  years  of  her  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tibur,  surrounded  with  all 
the  pomp  of  an  eastern  princess.  Dar- 
ing the  Gothic  war,  when  Rome  was 
besieged  by  Narses,  Tibur  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Belisarius.  It  was 
afterwards  defended  by  the  Isaurians 
against  Totila,  and  treacherously  sur- 
rendered by  the  inhabitants,  whom  the 
Goths  repaid  with  such  fearful  barbari- 
ties  that  Procopius  declares  it  impossi- 
ble  to  record  their  cruelties.  Totila, 
after  being  defeated  in  his  attempt  to 
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take  Rome,  reUred  to  Tibur  and  rebuilt 
the  town  and  citadel.  In  the  eighth 
century  it  lost  its  ancient  name,  and 
assumed  that  of  Tiroli.  Its  history 
during  the  middle  ages  is  a  continued 
record  of  sieges  and  struggles  against 
the  emperors  and  the  popes.  Among 
these  details,  the  most  interesting  to 
iEnglish  travellers  is  the  retreat  it  af- 
forded to  Adrian  IV.  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa  after  the  insurrection  caused 
at  Rome,  in  1155,  by  the  coronation  of 
the  emperor;  who  is  said  by  the  cardi- 
nal of  Aragon  to  have  issued  a  diploma 
exhorting  the  people  of  Tivoli  to  ac- 
knowledge their  allegiance  to  the  pope. 
At  this  period  Tivoli  appears  to  have 
been  an  imperial  city  mdependent  of 
Ron^e,  and  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  contention  between  the  empe  • 
rors  and  the  Holy  See.  In  1241  it  was 
seized  by  Frederick  II.,  assisted  by  the 
powerful  house  of  Colonna,  and  was 
for  some  time  the  stronghold  of  the 
Ghibeline  party.  During  Frederick's 
residence  at  Tivoli  he  detained  there,  as 
hostages  or  as  prisoners,  Cardinal  Od- 
done  and  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Pales- 
trina.  Tivoli  appears  to  have  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ghibeline  chiefs 
until  the  cardinals  assembled  at  Anag- 
ni,  and  elected  Sinibaldo  de'  Fieschi  to 
the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Inno- 
cent IV.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Rienzi  made  it  his  head-quarters  dur- 
ng  his  expedition  against  Palestrina  : 
he  resided  there  for  some  days,  and 
harangued  the  people  in  the  square  of 
S.  Lorenzo.  In  the  following  century 
it  was  occupied  by  Braccio  Fortebraccio 
of  Perugia  and  by  the  house  of  Colonna; 
and  in  order  to  control  the  people  and 
reduce  them  to  obedience,  Pius  11.  built 
the  citadel  which  we  still  see.  In  later 
times  it  became  noted  in  the  contests  of 
the  Orsini,  the  Caraffeschi,  and  the  duke 
of  Alba ;  but  the  history  of  these  events 
presents  no  iacts  which  call  for  a  de- 
tailed description. 

Iklodem  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  Comarca,  the 
capital  of  a  cUstretto  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Ripoli,  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 


from  Rabellius»  the  proprieUnr  of  one  of 
the  Tiburtine  villas.  Its  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  is  830  feet.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  district  is  about  17,000 
souls ;  that  of  the  city  itself,  by  the 
raccolta  of  1833,  is  6323.  The  chief 
interest  of  Tivoli  is  derived  from  its 
picturesque  position,  from  the  falls  of 
tiie  Anio,  and  from  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  villas,  which  still  attest  its 
popularity  among  the  rich  patricians  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  has  little  modem 
interest,  and  indeed  has  rather  an  in- 
different character.  Its  uncertain  and 
stormy  climate,  and  the  number  of 
funerals,  which  give  a  bad  impression 
of  its  salubrity,  are  commemorated  in 
the  popular  distich : — 
"  Tivoli  di  mal  conforto, 
O  piove.  o  tiravento,  o  suona  amorto." 

The  morals  of  the  inhabitants  are  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  in  a  population  of 
17,000  souls  there  were  brought  before 
the  magistrates  of  the  district  in  1838, 
no  less  than  1500  cases  of  fights,  in 
which  180  persons  were  dangerously 
wounded,  and  22  killed.  Two  of  its 
churches,  S.  Andrea  and  La  CaritH, 
date  from  the  fifth  century.  Among 
the  antiquities  of  the  town  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  the  Temple  of  the  Tibur- 
tine Sibyl,  a  beautiful  building  of  the 
best  times  of  arl^  finely  placed  on  a 
rock  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
cascades.  The  antiquaries  of  the  last 
century  oideavoured  to  supersede  this 
title  for  that  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  on 
the  ground  that  all  the  temples  dedi- 
cated to  the  latter  deity  were  round : 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  there  was  any 
temple  at  l^bur  dedicated  to  Vesta; 
and  to  show  how  little  ftiitli  can  be 
placed  in  the  arguments  of  the  anti- 
quaries, we  may  mention  that  Professor 
Nibby,  in  his  last  work^  peremptorily 
rejects  both  titles,  and  contends  that  it 
is  the  Temple  of  Hercules  Saxonus.  In 
these  cases  the  popular  name  promises 
to  outlive  the  toeories  of  the  antiqua- 
ries, and  we  know  of  no  arguments 
which  have  offered  sufficient  evidence 
to  induce  us  to  reject  the  ancient  and 
poetical  tradition.  It  is  a  circular  tem- 
ple, 21^  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by 
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AD  MMii  |K>i<ieo  of  •ightiiu  ooIimmh, 
ten  «  which  remain.  They  an  of  ■too- 
ooed  travertiae,  in  the  Cariulhiaa  order, 
uid  are  18  feet  high  -without  the  eapi- 
taikj  which  are  ornamented  mkAi  IiImb. 
The  entablatufe  is  Kuliitoied  widi  lee- 
toone  of  fiewen  and  iMud*  of  even; 
and  the  architrave  bean  the  iBMripticai 
L  .  GBLLio  .  L .  The  cella  is  composed 
of  small  polygvDS  of  tuia  and  traver- 
tine, and  has  two  small  windows.  On 
dw  kft  of  this  temple  is  timt  called  by 
different  writers  the  Temple  of  Dmsilla, 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  and  tbe  Tempie 
vf  Fttta,  It  is  an  oblong  boilding  of 
travertine,  with  an  epeii  nortico  of  4ear 
columns  of  the  ionic  order.  It  is  now 
converted  into  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  George,  but  its  interior  presents 
nothing  to  call  for  'obseiration.  Prom 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  a  pretty  path, 
made  by  General  Miollis,  leads  to  the 
Orottoes  of  Neptnne  and  the  Syrens, 
Ae  two  prinoipal  points  from  which  the 
Faik  nf  the  Anm  were  seen,  «  few  years 
since,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The 
water  was  carried  over  a  massive  wall 
^ih  by  Bixtns  V.,  and  fell  into  the 
black  gulf  called  the  Grotto  of  Biep- 
tune,  producing  by  its  contrast  with  the 
foam  and  spny  «f  the  cataract  one  of 
the  most  smking  aeenes  of  4he  4ciud  iu 
JSurope.  The  inundation  of  1626  com- 
pletely chasiged  the  character  of  the 
eascade  :  a  great  portion  of  the  wall  of 
•Siztus  V.  was  destroyed  by  the  TnxAi 
of  waters  which -swept  away  the  church 
•of  S.  Lucia,  and  tbirty^ia  houses  near 
the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl.  It  imder- 
miued  the  base  of  the  rock  below  the 
temple,  and  made  it  necessary  to  divert 
the  >conrse  of  the  river,  in  order  to  pre- 
aerve  it  from  destruction.  These  dhanges 
have  deprived  the  grottoes  «f  their  in- 
terest, and  they  are  now  hardly  worth  a 
visit  except  for  >tbe  purpose  of  studying 
<the  fine  sections  of  the  travertine  rock. 
The  new  Falls  ware  formed  4)y  cutting 
a  tunnel  through  Monte  CatiHo,  imme- 
diately opposite  the  temple.  This  dif- 
ificult  taAi  was  ably  executed  by  ^tbe 
Roman  engineer  Ftiehi,  and  the  Anio 
wi*s  turned  into  its  new  cfaamiel  in 
1834,  in '^e  presence  of  the  pope.    Hie 


ciw  ftUs  into  the  valley  m.  a  solsd 
mam  to  the  depth  of  about  Saieat^  The 
cffiMst  of  its  cascade  is  searcdy  inferior 
to  that  of  the  upper  povtiea«f  the  Rdls 
of  Terni.  Tlie  catastn^ihe  of  1836, 1^ 
diverting  Ibe  coune  of  the  river,  laid 
open  the  ruins  of  two  amneot  Iwidges 
and  aa  ancient  cemetery.  The  &st 
bridge  is  at  the  eastern  eaDtiemity-ef  the 
town,  and  was  brought  ta  light  by  the 
change  of  the  ousrent :  it  was  at  fisat 
suppooed  to  be  the  Pans  Valerius^  a««r 
which  the  Via  Valeria  passed  ia  its 
ooawD  up  the  valley.  The  suhsaqucot 
warks  tii  Folda  ta  the  new  passage 
disclosed  the  second  bridge  in  1883, 
near  •  the  mouth  of  the  channel ;  it  is 
better  preserved  than  the<ane  iuat  otsen* 
tioned,  and  is  more  likely  to  faava  been 
the  iiridge  of  the  Valerian  Way.  Nibby 
eupposed,  with  great  probability,  that 
it  was  roaaed  by  Ihe  jaaadatien  ca- 
<»rded  by  Pliny,  which  took  place  aj>. 
165.  Tbe  cemetery  aeor  this  xuin  was 
discolored  at  the  same  time :  it  con- 
tained many  sepulchral  monauueutH 
and  several  ffcrietona;  the  most  vemark- 
able  •monument  was  the  cenotaph  of 
LnctuB  Memnuas  Afer  Benecio,  fao- 
ceosul  of  Sicily,  ^who  died  aj^  107. 
<ji!Ood  walks  rhave  been  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley  leading  to  tfaa  differ- 
ent ^ots  which  command  the  best 
views  of  the  Falls.  There  b  also  a  road 
leading  by  the  cirealar  terraoa  oon- 
stmcted  by  General  MioHia,  and  by 
4he  villa  of  L.  Vacro,  to  the  best  point 
for  seeing  the  CascateUe  and  IbeVilla  of 
Mecieuas:  it  crosses  the. ancient  bridge 
a  little  lower  dawn,  andastuma  hw^ 
Villa  d^Bsteand  die  VtUa  of  Maosuna 
ito  the  town. 

The  'CmcateUt,  aaeries  of  pretty  cas- 
cades formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Anio, 
after  they  have  serred  ^  punposes  of 
the  iron  manufactories.  The  wntt  and 
largest  streasn  forms  two  coBcadhsf  the 
-other  fonns  those  whioh  iasue  kom  the 
Villa  of  MecsBnas,  and  Ml  into  the 
valley  att  the  'height  af  more  tfanu  100 
feet.  The  veiffeot  of  these  casoadas  con- 
trasted with  the  brilliant  vegetatjon  of 
the  valley  asid  the  rich  cdlomaag  of  dK 
imnvive  brickMPork  ofthe  T^lk^-prtdnow 
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a  poen^  of  v^Sking  interest,  which  out 
Qpuntrymqi)  Pfwoulavy  hat  made  fa* 
miliar  ia  nnmerout  private  galleriat  of 
Eugland.  Near  the  Cascatelle  ^jre  point- 
ed oat  the  ruiiw  of  the  Fiikt  i^CatvUut, 
At  the  chureh  of  S.  Aatonio  are  those 
of  ^e  rifh  (fSMtit,  attributed  hythm 
Ipcal  cif^roikt  without  a  shadow  of  au- 
jbboritj  tp  Hofaee.  The  church  of  the 
Madoosa  4i  Quiptiliolo,  not  far  dis- 
tant, is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  FiHa 
ff  QtunijUmt  Faro,  commemorated  by 
Horace:  its  utnation  on  the  slopes  of 
Monte  PesciuavatQie,  u  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  can  be  imagined  :  the 
roius-are  of  great  extent,  and  l^e  upper 
terrace  comma^idB  a  fine  view  of  the 
Villa  of  Mecflenas,  the  Cascatelle,  and 
the  Campagna  <^  Rome,  extending  in 
fine  weather  to  the  sea^  The  magni* 
ficeoce  of  Hie  villa  is  firpred  by  the 
Dumerous  statues,  mo^tics,  and  otbcv 
works  of  art  which  have  been  found 
amoDg  its  ruins,  many  of  which  have 
been  cdready  noticed  in  our  description 
of  ^  Vatican  museum-  ^f^lf  a  mile 
iirom  this  is  the  little  stream  of  the 
Acqnoria,  which  we  pass  by  an  ancient 
bri<lge  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
$md  afterwards  cross  the  Anio  by  one 
of  wood.  In  returning  to  Tivoli  we 
pass  ov/er  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  of 
which  several  portions  are  still  perfect : 
this  leads  us  to  the  FiUa  fif  MeoBnoM^ 
the  most  extensive  ruin  in  lihe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tivoli.  Nibby  considers 
it  the  great  Temple  of  Hercules,  for 
which  Tibur  was  cel^ated  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  states  with  truth 
that  liiene  is  no  classical  authority  what* 
ever  for  its  popular  name.  JHe  con- 
tends also  that  an  attentive  examination 
of  the  mia  will  prove  that  it  has  none 
of  the  ^l«meats  of  a  Roman  villa,  and 
that  it  has  a  strong  analogy  with  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  at  Paleatrina.  The 
extent  of  the  edifice  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  joad  under  a  long 
conidor  of  great  height,  of  which  se- 
veral arches  are  atiU  standing.  The 
prioei|ial  ruin  now  risible  is  a  square 
buikliiig  or  covixdSrtim,  with  half  co- 
lumns cf  the  I>or)c  order  and  aroeules, 
fenning^lie^iHranoe  to  .'^portico.  At 


ooe  ei|d  of  this  is  a  amall  cascade^ 
which  adds  to  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  ruin.  Behind  are  two  suites  of 
chamben,  built  upon  a  large  subter- 
raoeap  apartment,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  reservoir  for  w*Aer.  On  on^ 
side  is  a  canal,  tlurough  which  a  rapid 
torrent  discharges  itself  under  one  of  the 
arcades,  forming  ^o<;her  pretty  Alii- 
Fmm  the  t«nace  h  a  fine  view  of  tiaa 
Gampagna.  The  ruin  was  converted 
by  Luciep  J^upnapafte  mXo  an  iroQ 
manufactory,  still  in  operation  :  the 
articles  manuil»ctured  ar?  principally 
sQiiews ;  they  are  in  gre«i  demand 
thcpughout  the  States,  and  the  amount 
produced  annually  is  vaJlued  at  12,000 
scudi.  In  a  vineyard  near  the  ViUa  of 
Mecse^^as  are  the  ruins  of  a  building, 
octagonal  externally  and  circular  inter* 
naily,  resembling  the  Temple  of  Mi* 
nerva  Medica  at  Rome.  Its  popular 
name  is  the  Tempio  deila  Toue;  but 
spme  antiquaries,  struck  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  temple  to  such  a  goddess 
as  Cwghy  have  called  it  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Tossia  family.  Nibby  however 
ascertained  that  the  name  is  not  to  be 
traced  beyond  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing is  not  more  ancient  than  the  fourth 
century.  He  inclines  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  erected  for  christian  worship  : 
the  remains  of  paintings  in  the  intenojr 
representing  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin, 
give  great  probability  to  his  opinion. 

The  other  villas  which  are  known  to 
have  existed  at  Tivoli,  and  of  which 
the  local  antiquaries  profess  to  show  the 
ruins  or  the  eites,  are  those  of  Vopiscu^ 
Piso,  Cassiua,  Munatius  Plancus,  Ven- 
tidius  Bassus,  Fuscus,  Propertius,  &c. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Villa  of  Cas- 
sius  many  of  these  ruins  are  mere  con* 
jeotures,  and  it  would  be  an  unprp^ 
Stable  task  to  follow  the  speculations 
upon  which  their  doubtful  authenticity 
depends.  The  walls  which  support  the 
terraces  of  the  villas  of  Brutus  and  of 
Bassus  are  polygonal ;  and  that  of 
Fuscus,  bdow  the  Strada  di  Carciano, 
is  a  €lne  specimen  of  Roman  work, 
more  than  100  feet  in  length.  At  Car- 
ciaBO,  under  the  Casino  of  titie  Greek 
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College,  are  the  remains  of  the  FiUa  of 
CaMiui.  Tbe  ruins  of  this  noble  villa 
are  still  very  extensive,  and  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  great  museums 
of  Europe.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Cardinal  Ferdinando  de*  Medici  and 
the  Archbishop  Bandiui  of  Siena  made 
considerable  excavations,  which  were 
attended  with  interesting  results,  and 
brought  to  light  many  beautifiil  speci- 
mens of  ancient  art  The  researches  of 
De  Angelis  in  1774  were  still  more  im- 
portant :  the  statues  and  marbles  which 
ne  excavated  were  purchased  by  Pius 
VI.  for  the  Vatican,  and  are  justly 
classed  among  tbe  most  valuable  trea- 
sures of  that  museum.  Nearly  all  the 
statues  and  busts  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses  (p.  416)  were  found  here,  toge- 
ther with  many  other  celebrated  statues 
which  have  been  noticed  in  our  general 
description  of  the  museum. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  are  the  remains  of  a 
circular  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
C.  Aufestius  Soter,  the  physician,  whose 
inscription  was  found  upon  the  spot. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it  the 
road  passes  under  the  arch  of  the  Mar- 
cian  aqueduct,  composed  of  large  blocks 
of  tufa.  Near  this  the  specus  of  the 
Anio  Vetus  is  visible.  Farther  on  we 
see  the  magnificent  arch  of  the  Clau- 
dian  aqueduct,  surmounted  by  a  tower 
of  the  middle  ages,  built  by  the  Tibur- 
tines  as  a  stronghold  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Orsini,  lords  of  Castel  Madama  : 
it  is  forty-five  feet  high  and  twenty-five 
feet  broad.  From  the  modem  bridge 
we  see  the  ruins  of  two  other  aqueducts, 
and  beyond  them  from  the  higher  ground 
we  recognise  a  third :  the  first  is  the 
Claudian  ;  the  second  is  the  Marcian  ; 
the  third  and  highest  is  the  Anio  Nuovo. 
The  ruins  of  these  aqueducts  combine 
with  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  valley 
to  produce  a  succession  of  pictures 
which  would  afford  occupation  for 
many  days  to  the  landscape  artist. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  Tivoli,  at  the 
Porta  Romana,  is  the  FiUa  (PEste,  built 
in  1549  from  the  designs  of  Pirro  Li- 
gorio  by  Cardinal  IppoJito  d'Este  II., 
son  of  Alfonso  duke  of  Ferrara.  Though 


picturesquely  situated,  it  is  now  deserted 
and  fast  falling  into  ruin.  The  casino, 
decorated  with  frescoes  by  Fedcrigo 
Zuccari,  Muziani,  and  other  contem- 
porary painters,  representing  the  history 
of  Tivoli,  is  perishmg  from  neglect.  Its 
formal  plantations  and  clipped  hedges 
find  few  admirers  after  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  and  tbe 
water-works,  called  the  Girandola,  are 
now  justly  regarded  as  a  strange  per- 
version of  taste  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  grand  cascades.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  the  beautiful  pines  and 
cypresses  of  the  garden  make  it  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  artists,  and  the  view 
from  the  terrace  over  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in 
Tivoli.  The  common  tradition  that 
Ariosto  resided  in  this  villa  has  been 
frequently  repeated,  but  it  has  no  found- 
ation in  fact.  The  error  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  confusion  between  the  two  car- 
dinals of  the  same  name:  Cardinal  Jp- 
polito  I.,  the  patron  of  Ariosto,  did  not 
reside  at  Tivoli ;  and  this  villa  was  not 
founded  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  II.  until 
sixteen  years  after  Ariosto's  death. 

Travellers  who  are  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring the  picturesque  and  classical 
localities  of  the  Sabine  hills  should 
make  Tivoli  their  head-quarters  for 
some  days,  and  arrange  a  series  of  ex- 
cursions to  the  most  interesting  districts. 
It  would  be  impossible  within  tbe  limits 
of  this  work  to  describe  the  numerous 
objects  of  natural  beauty  for  which  every 
valley  in  the  neighbourhood  is  remark- 
able. Many  of  these  scenes  are  cele- 
brated by  Horace,  and  others  still  retain 
in  their  names  and  ruins  the  traces  of 
cities  whose  origin  is  anterior  to  that  of 
Rome.  The  traveller  who  sets  out  to 
explore  these  valleys  will  be  struck  with 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  polygonal 
walls,  exhibiting  the  usual  character- 
istics of  the  Pelasgic  style,  which  the 
Romans  imitated  as  late  as  the  first 
period  of  the  empire.  Many  of  these 
walls  appear  to  have  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  ancient 
roads,  and  occur  in  places  where  no 
cities  could  have  existed.  The  most 
interesting  excursions  from  TiToli  are 
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those  to  Subiaco,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Anio ;  to  Liceoxa,  toe  site  of  Horace's 
villa  and  Sabine  fann ;  and  the  ascent 
of  Monte  Genaro.  The  road  to  Subiaco, 
following  for  some  miles  the  ancient 
Via  Valeria,  is  practicable  for  carriages ; 
but  that  to  Licenza  and  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Genaro  must  be  accomplished 
on  horseback  or  on  foot  The  pedestrian 
would  find  an  endless  source  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  mountains  around  Tivoli. 

SUBIACO, 

28  miles  from  Tivoli,  and  44  from  Rome. 
The  road  during  the  whole  distance  as- 
cends the  right  bankof  the  Anio.  About  6 
miles  from  Tivoli,  on  the  right  hand,  is 
a  ruined  tower  of  the  thirteenth  century 
called  Sixcco  ilftiro,  remarkable  for  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walls,  which  pro- 
bably mark  the  site  of  some  small  town 
dependent  on  ancient  Tibur  at  an  early 
period  of  the  empire.  In  1821,  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Tiberius  was 
found  there,  recording  the  name  of  C. 
Nennius  Bassus,  praefect  of  the  Fabri  at 
Carthage  under  Marcus  Silanus,  the 
father-in-law  of  Caligula,  whose  name 
is  so  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  middle  ages  the  castle  belonged  to 
the  Orsini,  and  was  abandoned  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  About 
2  miles  beyond  Sacco  Muro  is  Ficovaro, 
the  ancient  Varia,  a  small  village  of 
1000  souls,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
hill  above  the  road,  and  distinguished 
by  the  fine  old  baronial  castle  of  the 
Bolognetti  family  and  by  some  remains 
of  polygonal  walls.  Near  it  is  the 
ancient  bridge  of  the  Claud ian  aque- 
duct. 2  miles  beyond  Vicovaro  is  the 
convent  of  S.  Cosimato,  finely  situated 
on  a  lofty  rock  above  the  deep  glen  of 
the  Anio,  and  surrounded  by  cypresses. 
In  tlie  distance,  behind  the  convent,  is 
the  village  of  Saracinetco,  perched  on 
the  summit  of  a  lofly  conical  hill  co- 
vered with  wood,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  A  local 
tradition  refers  the  name  to  a  colony  of 
Saracens,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  have  Arabic 
names,  among  which  that  of  Almanzor 
is  not  uncommon.    The  valley  of  the 


Anio  was  desolated  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Saracens  about  the  year  876,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  party  of  the 
invaders  formed  a  settlement  on  this 
spot,  as  the  name  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  year  1052,  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Scolastica  at  Subi- 
aco,  under  the  name  of  '  Rocca  Sanra- 
ceuiscum.*  Near  Roviano  the  river 
makes  a  sudden  bend  almost  at  right 
angles.  Below  this  town,  the  rcuEui 
to  Subiaco  branches  ofi^  from  the  Via 
Valeria  and  pursues  its  course  up 
the  valley  of  the  Anio.  The  Valerian 
Way  continues  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Abruzzi  by  Carsoli,  the  ancient  city  of 
Carseoli,  and  by  the  plains  of  Taglia* 
cozzo  (see  Route  38).  It  is  the  most 
direct  road  from  Rome  to  the  lake  of 
Celano,  but  is  traversed  only  on  horse- 
back, or  in  the  common  cars  of  the 
country.  The  papal  frontier-station  is 
at  the  little  village  of  Jlrmli,  a  short 
distance  from  Roviano.  Another  sta- 
tion for  a  bridle-path,  which  avoids  the 
circuitous  route  by  Arsoli,  is  at  Rio 
Freddo.  The  road  from  Roviano  to 
Subiaco  is  very  beautiful.  On  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Anio  is  AnticoU^ 
prettily  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a  hill 
above  the  river.  Before  reaching  Agosta, 
a  picturesque  little  village  of  600  souls 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  are  the  celebrated 
springs  called  LeSirene,  which  burst  in 
large  volumes  of  bright  crystal  water 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains:  the 
ancients  believed  that  they  issued  by 
subterranean  channels  from  the  lake  of 
Celano.  Immediately  opposite  is  Ma- 
rano,  a  small  village  on  an  insulated 
hill  on  the  left  bank.  Farther  on,  Rocca 
di  Mezzo  is  passed  ;  and  beyond  it,  on 
a  peak  apparently  inaccessible,  is  the 
populous  village  of  Cerbara.  Subiaco 
is  seen  for  the  first  time  near  this  spot : 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  pic- 
turesque than  its  position  among  the 
richly-wooded  hills  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  aU  sides.  Subiacoy  the 
ancient  Sublaqueum,  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  dittretto  of  the  Comarca,  with  a 
population  of  6836  souls.  It  derived 
its  ancient  name  from  the  artificial 
lakes  of  the  Villa  of  Nero,  below  which 
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(mA  imatm)  it  wat  Bnill!^  The  nodeAi 
town  is  more  remitfkable  for  the  unri' 
Failed  beanty  of  its  tcenerj  than  for 
any  ofcjeet  of  ifiterest  witbin  its  walls. 
The  fails  of  the  river  below  the  t<ywR, 
tlM  fine  oM  castle  on  (he  snmmif  of  the 
hill  which  for  many  agei  was  the  sam* 
mer  residenkie  of  the  popes,  the  magnifi* 
cent  forests  of  the  valley^  and  the  noble 
monasteries  which  hare  given  it  such 
celebrity  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  all  combine  to  make  it 
one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  land- 
scape painters  of  all  countries.  The 
dark  and  narrow  streets  of  the  town 
itself  are  by  no  means  inviting  to  the 
stranger:  the  houses  have  an  air  of 
antiquity  which  catties  vut  back  to  the 
middle  ages  more  than  any  other  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  The  chnrch 
was  built  by  Pius  VI.,  who  was  abbot 
©f  the  monastery  for  many  years  before 
his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair:  the 
palace  of  the  abbots  was  also  enlarged 
and  modernised  by  the  same  pontiff. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  a  hill 
above  the  river,  we  may  still  trace  the 
ruins  of  Nero's  FiUa,  It  was  in  this 
villa^  as  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  and 
Philostratus,  that  the  cup  of  the  tyrant 
was  struck  by  lightning  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  drinking,  and  the  table  over- 
tbrowti  by  the  shock.  Near  this  is  the 
c^ehtaXe^lMwiMtery  of  Santa  Scohstica, 
founded  in  the  fifth  century,  and  restored 
in  981  by  the  abbot  Stefano.  It  has 
three  cloisters  :  the  first  is  modern^  but 
contains  some  ancient  monuments; 
among  which  may  be  noticed  the  sar- 
cophagus with  bacchaiialian  bas-reliefs, 
a  Bacchic  h^ad,  a  fine  column  of  pat' 
phyry  and  another  of  giallo  antico,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  villa.  The  second  cloister  dates 
from  1052,  and  is  Very  interesting  as 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  in- 
troduction of  Gothic  architecture  :  one 
of  ^  arcades  is  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  throned  between 
two  lions.  Undfer  the  portico  is  a  euri- 
oos  monument  of  two  stags  drinking : 
one  bears  i(Ji  inscription  recording  the 
foutidation  of  the  building  in  981 ;  ao- 


otifet  intetiTftion  rektea  to  tihr  coAstroe^ 
tion  f^f  the  tower,  And  eirameiatcs  the 
possessTons  of  the  ttonastery  in  105^. 
The  thifd  <^ister  is  also  Godiie,  but 
evidently  ftot  earlier  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  church,  dedicsttd  to  S. 
Scolastica,  cotafains  nothing  which  caHa 
for  particular  deserifntion^  The  mo- 
nastery was  once  fiumms  for  its  library^ 
rich  in  MSS.  and  diploma0«  Nearhf 
all  these  treasure*  have  been  dispefted ; 
but  it  has  obtained  a  lasting  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  typogfraphy  as  the  first 
place  in  Italy  in  which  the  printings 
press  was  established  by  the  German 
pr inters Sweynh^im  and  Pannarti.  Tfaeiv 
edition  of  Lactantios  was  their  first  pro'- 
duction:  it  appeared  in  146d^  and  a 
copy  is  still  preserved  in  the  monastery 
as  an  historical  record.  Theyrennaiiied 
at  Subiaco  until  1467,  when  they  re- 
moved to  Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  some  disagreement  with  the 
monks :  their  establishment  in  that  city 
is  noticed  at  p.  455.  A  mile  from  S. 
Scolastica  is  the  Sacra  Speco,  the  well- 
known  monastery  of  St.  Benedict  The 
ascent  is  steep,  but  the  scehery  is  sO 
grand  that  no  description  can  do  justice 
to  it.  St.  Benedict  retired  here  in  hia 
early  youth,  about  a.d.  450.  The  mo- 
nastery was  rebuilt  in  847 ;  the  lower 
church  dates  from  1053, the  uppercfaurch 
from  1066,  and  the  cloister  from  1235. 
It  is  built  against  the  rocky  hill  or  nine 
artihes  of  considerable  height,  and  con- 
sists of  two  long  stories.  The  cave  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building  is  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  identified 
by  some  authorities  with  the  orade  of 
Faunus.  It  contahis  a  statue  of  St. 
Benedict  by  Bernini*  The  two  chapels 
leading  to  it  were  painted  in  1219  by 
Concioio,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian 
masters,  who  has  recorded  his  name, 
Conxiokis  pinani.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
Holy  Family,  attributed  to  Camggio  (9). 
The  garden  is  still  remarkable  for  its 
plantations  of  roses,  said  to  be  dc«- 
scnided  from  those  which  St.  Benedict 
cultivated  with  his  own  hand.  Anoth^ 
legeud  states  that  they  were  originally 
a  bed  of  thorns  on  which  St.  Benedict 
rolled  himself  to  extinguish   the  vie- 
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Imm»  of  kif  famiwmt  a«d  w«ra  m»a- 
cadoutly  eoBTcrted  into  i«Mt  by  St 
FiMacifl  whtn  he  vifitfd  the  moBMleiy 
in  123a  On  the  oppauto  b«ik  of  the 
liTor  is  the  picturesque  maas  of  Monte 
Carptneto,  covered  with  faombeuM 
(eurpim)y  ftom  which  it  deriret  iti 
nane.  On  the  slopes  of  the  hill  aw 
the  mint  of  a  NymphwuB,  tcqiposed  to 
belong  to  Nero^s  Baths.  From  Subiaco 
a  bffidlaHroad  leads  over  the  Wwer  slopes 
of  If  onte  Cavpineto  to  the  pictuvesque 
villages  of  OUtteuf  and  Gtrmxxano, 
Okvano  is  aboot  8  miles  from  Su- 
biaco ;  but  as  it  is  more  generally  vi- 
sited iirom  Palestrina,  we  ^all  reserve 
an  account  of  it  for  our  description  of 
that  place. 

Horace's  Sabine  Fabm,  anp  Monte 

GSNABO. 

The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  the  Villa 
and  Sabine  Farm  of  Horace  is  13 
miles.  The  road,  as  far  as  the  Convent 
of  S.  Cosimato,  is  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding excursion.  From  that  point  it  is 
no  longer  practicable  tot  carriages,  and 
travellers  must  therefore  make  arrange- 
ments at  Tivoli,  and  perform  the  excur- 
sion either  on  horseback  or  on  footr 
ILieaving  S.  Cosimato  on  the  right,  tbe 
road  strikes  off  to  the  north-east,  soon 
after  passing  Vicovaro.  Near  this  point 
en  the  right  hand  is  the  little  village 
of  Bardeiloy  the  Mandela  of  Horace. 
About  2  miles  farther  is  Rocca  Gto- 
vane,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  tbe 
road,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Arx  Ju- 
Donis  {Rocca  Gumone).  In  tbe  church 
is  preserved  an  ancient  inscription,  re- 
cording the  restoration  of  the  Temple  of 
Victory  by  Vespasian.  The  antiquaries 
regard  this  fact  as  a  poof  that  it  is  the 
Famim  Vaennae,  or  me  Temple  of  Juno 
Victrix,  celebrated  by  Horace,  which 
would  confirm  the  etymology  of  the  mo- 
dem name.  About  2  miles  farther  up  the 
▼alley  is  Lieenza,  the  ancient  Digentia. 

"  Me  qnotiM  reficit  geMus  Digentia  rivos, 
Qnem  Mandela  bibit  rugosns  fKgore  pa- 
gug."  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xviii. 

Jt  is  a  small  uftonntain- village  of  700 
souls^  beautifully  situated  on  the  bright 


oUar  steeam  which  Horace  oelebratfls 
under  the  saiae  name.  The  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Horace  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  about  midway  between  it 
and  Ihe  river,  a  short  distance  before 
we  reach  the  village.  Nothing  now  re» 
mains  but  two  capitals  and  some  other 
fragments  of  Doric  columns,  and  a 
white  aMsaic  pavement  partly  covered 
by  a  vineyard.  The  names  of  many 
places  in  tbe  neighbourhood  preserve 
some  record  of  classical  times :  gii  Ora» 
nniy  on  the  slopes  of  the  Monte  Rotondo, 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  the  village  of 
La  JRuitiea,  on  tbe  right  side  of  the 
valley  as  we  ascend,  recalls  the  Ustica 
of  the  poet:-— 

*'  Uteunqoe  dalei,  Tyndari,  AstnU 
VaUea.  et  Ustic*  cubwitis 
Latvia  peraoanere  Saxa." 

od.  1. 17. 

Higher  up  the  valley,  in  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  spot  under  Monte  Comazzano, 
are  two  springs,  identified  with  the  Foos 
BlandusiflB : — 

"  O  Foos  BUndmria.  splendidior  vitro 
Dulei  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribos 
Cras  donaberis  h»do."        Od.  m.  13. 

Above  Licenza  is  the  village  of  CioiteUa, 
from  which  a  bridle>path  leads  over  the 
mountains  to  PtUombara,  a  small  vil* 
lage  of  269i  souls,  6  miles  distant 
Travellers  usually  make  the  Moent  rf 
Monie  Gtnaro  from  this  point.  Those 
who  ascend  direct  from  Tivoli  follow 
the  route  taken  by  the  peasants  in  going 
to  the  festa  of  the  Pratone,  the  little 
meadow  between  the  two  summits  of 
the  mountain.  They  take  tbe  road 
leading  to  Sattio  Polo,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  villages  in  the  chain,  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  hill,  remarkable  for  the 
castellated  mansion  of  the  Borghese 
family.  The  road  here  ceases,  and  we 
follow  for  some  distance  a  bridle-path 
commanding  fine  views  of  Rocca  6io- 
vane,  and  at  length  strike  into  the 
forest  beneath  the  singular  mass  of  in- 
sulated limestone  called  La  Morva. 
The  last  ascent  to  the  Pratone  from  this 
side  is  extremely  steep,  but  the  opening 
of  the  plain  is  so  beautiful,  that  the 
contrast  of  scenery  renders  it  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
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the  joarney.  The  aacent  from  the  side 
of  Licenza  to  the  Pratone  is  \e»»  diffi- 
cult, and  follows  the  depression  in  the 
chain  between  Monte  Genaro  and  Monte 
P*nnecchio.  The  Pratone  is  celebrated 
for  its  pastures,  and  the  traveller  gene- 
rally finds  it  covered  with  cattle.  The 
annual  festa  at  its  little  chapel  is  at- 
tended by  the  peasantry  from  all  parts 
of  the  Sabine  hills.  From  this  plain 
we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  Monte 
Genaro,  4185  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Monte  Guada- 
gnolo,  south-east  of  Tivoli,  the  highest 
point  of  the  chain  which  bounds  the 
Campagna  on  the  east.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Mons  Lucretilis,  which 
Horace  has  celebrated  in  his  most  beau- 
tiful oile  already  quoted,  was  one  of 
the  peaks  of  this  ridge,  and  many  wri- 
ters identify  it  with  Monte  Genaro 
itself.  The  view  commanded  during 
the  ascent  over  the  immense  plains  of 
the  Campagna  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
in  Italy,  and  amply  repays  the  labour 
of  the  excursion.  It  embraces  the  line 
of  coast  as  far  as  Monte  Circello,  the 
whole  line  of  the  Yolscian  mountains 
beyond  the  Alban  hills,  and  commands 
nearly  all  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines 
frcm  the  Neapolitan  frontier,  beyond 
Monte  Guadagnolo,  to  the  monastery 
of  Farfa  on  the  north.  On  the  summit 
is  an  ancient  tumulus  of  loose  stones. 
Travellers  who  are  desirous  to  vary  their 
route  in  returning  to  Tivoli  may  de- 
scend by  the  remarkable  pass  called 
La  Scarpeliata,  a  mountain  zigzag,  con- 
structed in  parts  with  solid  masonry. 
During  the  descent  we  command  some 
fine  views  of  the  small  group  of  hills 
which  stand  detached  from  the  Sabine 
chain,  and  form  so  conspicuous  an  ob- 
ject from  Rome.  On 'one  of  their 
summits  are  the  picturesque  town  and 
feudal  castle  of  Monticelli;  on  another 
are  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ameriola ;  and  on  the  third  is 
the  village  of  Sant'  Angelo,  marking 
the  site  of  Comiculum  (p.  164).  The 
pass  leads  down  to  the  hollow  called 
La  Marcellina,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
and  castle  of  Monte  Verde.  Near  this 
are  some  fine  examples  of  polygonal 


walls  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Medullia.  Between  this  and 
Tivoli  the  road  passes  Ceano,  the  sup- 
posed representative  of  ancient  Ceenina, 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Romulus 
and  tiie  Sabine  rape:  some  fragments 
of  its  polygonal  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. Farther  on,  we  pass  some  ruins  of 
a  Roman  villa  at  a  spot  called  Scalza- 
cane,  opposite  to  which  are  the  low  hills 
called  Coin  FarinelH.  Between  them 
and  the  road  is  a  small  valley,  in  which 
we  may  still  see  some  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple, and  a  pedestal  with  the  following 
inscription : — l.  mvnativs  .  plancvs  . 

TIB.  cos  .  IMP.  INTER  Vil.  VR  .  EPVLON  . 
TRIVHPH  .  EX  .  RHiBTIS  .  EX  TEMPLO  . 
SATVRNI  .  ET    .    COS    .    IMP.    ESBRCITI    . 

IN  .  ITALIA  .  ET  .  GALLIA.  The  name 
of  the  temple  is  no  doubt  given  in  this 
inscription  which  records  the  name  of 
an  illustrious  Roman,  whom  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  Horace  have  made  fami- 
liar to  the  scholar : — 

"  Sic  til  sapiens  finire  memento 

Tristitiam  vitsque  labores 
MoUi  Fiance  mere :  sea  te  fulgeutia  sign  is 

Castra  tenant ,  sen  densa  tenebit 
Tiburis  umbra  tui."  Od.  I.  7. 

Beyond  this  we  leave  the  convent  of 
Fitriano  on  the  right,  and  enter  the 
valley  of  Tivoli  through  the  fine  groves 
of  olive  which  clothe  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  Quintiliola,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
deir  Acquoria. 

Frascati,  12  Miles. 
This  excursion  is  generally  performed 
in  a  single  day,  but  the  best  plan  is  to 
sleep  at  Frascati  for  at  least  two  nights, 
and  combine  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Tus- 
culum,  Grotta  Ferrata,  and  Marino 
with  an  excursion  to  Monte  Cavi  and 
the  site  of  Alba  Longa.  The  charge  for 
a  carriage  with  two  horses,  to  go  to  Fras- 
cati and  return  to  Rome  on  the  same 
day,  is  four  scudi,  exclusive  of  buona' 
mono.  Those  who  do  not  object  to  travel 
in  a  public  carriage  will  find  one  daily 
attheTre  Re  near  the  Capitol :  the  charge 
is  from  four  to  five  pauls  for  each  seat. 
The  road  leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta  S. 
Giovanni  (p.  260) :  fat  a  few  hundred 
yards  be>'ond  the  gate  it  traverses  the 
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ancient  Via  Latina.  It  leaves  the  an- 
cient road  soon  after  croning  the  Mar- 
anna,  but  purtues  a  coune  nearly 
|iarallel  to  it  for  about  half  the  dia- 
taiice  to  Frafcati.  About  3  miles  from 
the  gate  we  pass  the  arch  of  the  Acqua 
Felice,  called  the  Porta  Furba,  con- 
structed on  the  line  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct  (p.  320).  Near  it  is  the  lofty 
tumulus  called  the  Monte  del  GrtmOf 
called  without  a  shadow  of  authority 
the  sepulchre  of  Alexander  Severus.  It 
is  an  immense  mound,  200  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  liase,  and  constructed  of 
solid  masonry.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  explored  from 
the  summit  of  the  tumulus ;  an  entrance 
was  made  by  removing  the  stones  of  the 
vaulted  roof,  and  a  sepulchral  chamber 
was  discovered  containing  the  magnifi- 
cent sarcophagus  of  white  marble  which 
gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  that  collec- 
tion (p.  432).  The  celebrated  Portland 
Vase,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  found  in  this  sarcophagus.  A  short 
distance  beyond  the  tumulus,  on  the 
right  hand,  close  to  the  ancient  Via 
Latina,  which  continues  to  run  parallel 
to  the  present  road,  is  the  casale  of 
Roma  Fecdiia,  belonging  to  the  banker 
Torlonia.  It  is  interesting  as  marking, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  modem  antiquaries, 
the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Fortuna 
Me uliebris,  erected  in  honour  of  the  wife 
and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  who  here  dis- 
suaded him  from  his  threatened  attack 
on  Rome.  The  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal and  the  locality  both  agree  with  the 
accounts  of  Dionysius  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  place  it  at  the  fourth 
milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  There 
are  no  ruins  of  any  consequence,  al- 
though the  walls  of  the  casale  are  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  marble,  and 
numerous  remains  of  columns,  &c. 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  There 
is  no  other  spot  to  which  the  site  of  the 
temple  can  with  so  much  probability 
be  assigned,  and  we  may  therefore  re- 
gard it  as  the  scene  where  Coriolanus 
found  that  he  was  not  ^of  stronger 
earth  than  others :'' 


"  Ladies,  yoa  deaerve 
To  have  a  temple  bailt  vou :  all  the  sworda 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  anna, 
Coold  not  have  made  thla  peace." 

About  3  miles  beyond  the  Monte 
del  Grano  is  the  ruin  called  the  Siite 
Bateif  on  the  farm  of  the  Arco  Tra- 
vertine, which  also  belongs  to  the 
banker  Torlonia.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Septimiui 
Bassus  the  consul,  ^.d.  317 ;  but  it  is 
more  interesting  as  marking  the  site  of 
an  imperial  villa  of  great  magnificence 
and  extent.  The  ruins  now  visible  are 
at  least  4000  feet  in  circumference: 
their  construction  shows  two  distinct* 
periods;  that  portion  towards  Rome 
corresponds  wito  the  style  of  the  Roman 
buildings  under  Hadrian,  while  that 
towards  Frascati  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  Autonines.  The  antiquaries  agree 
in  regarding  it  as  the  suburban  villa  of 
Hadrian  or  Commodus:  the  quantity 
of  precious  marbles  discovered  among 
the  foundations  attest  the  splendour  of 
the  edifice ;  and  a  rare  specimen  of  violet 
breccia  occurs  so  frequently,  that  it  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  ''breccia  di 
Sette  Bassi.''  Near  this  is  the  Torre  di 
Mezxa  Fia,  the  half-way  house,  where 
the  road  divides  into  two  branches :  that 
to  the  right  leads  to  Grotta  Ferrata,aiid 
that  to  the  left  to  Frascati.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Frascati  are  the  fountain 
and  osteria  of  Fermieino,  remarkable  as 
the  head-auarters  of  the  Neapolitan 
army  whico  invaded  the  new  Roman 
republic  under  Mack  in  1798,  and 
seized  the  capital  in  November  of  that 
year.  Beyond  this  point  a  road  on  the 
right  hand  leads  to  the  Filla  Mutt,  the 
favourite  residence  of  Cardinal  York. 
The  high  road  now  descends  into  a  deep 
valley,  from  which  a  long  and  tedious 
ascent  brings  us  to 

Fratcaii, — This  interesting  town  is 
prettily  situated  on  one  of  the  lower 
eminences  of  the  Alban  hills,  with  a 
population  of  4975  souls,  (jmu:  H. 
de  Londres,  very  good ;  H.  de  Paris ; 
Croce  Bianca,  now  a  lodging-house.) 
Frascati  is  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of 
the  Roman  families  during  thevilleggi- 
atura,  and  in  the  summer  months  every 
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hoiMe  U  filled  with  Company.  Many 
Eti^iahfimilieswbo  ipetid  the  satnmer 
anthisDatt  of  Italy  prefer  It  to  evety 
other  place  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
JRome :  th«  climate  is  pure  ahd  healthy, 
jmd  the  Excursion!  in  its  neighbourhood  i 
if  not  mort  beautiful,  are  more  accessi- 
ble thiln  those  in  the  eontomi  of  Tivolii 
iFrascati  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tusculuni, 
which  was  situated  on  the  hills  above 
•ttie  town.  The  walls  are  built  on  the 
ituins  of  a  villa  of  tbe  Augustan  period, 
wliich  is  said  to  have  afforded  shelter  to 
•the  inhabitants  after  the  eruel  destruc- 
tion of  their  city  by  the  Romans  in 
1191.  The  modem  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Frdtcata^  the  appellation  given 
to  fhe  hill  as  early  as  the  eighth  century, 
as  a  spot  covered  with  trees  and  bushes. 
The  town  itself  is  less  remarkable  than 
ihe  beautiful  villas  which  surround  it. 
Many  of  the  older  houses  retain  their 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries ;  and  the  church  of  S. 
Rocco,  formerly  the  cathedral  df  St. 
Sebastian,  and  still  called  the  Duomo 
Vecchio,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  theOrsini,  lords  of  Marino,  in  1300. 
Tbe  principal  building  of  recent  times 
is  the  Catludralf  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
built  by  Cai-lo  Fontana  in  the  reigns  of 
Innocent  XII.  and  Clehient  XI.  It 
ifas  completed  under  the  latter  pontiff 
in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee,  1700.  It 
contains  a  monument  to  Cardinal  York^ 
who  was  for  many  years  bishop  of  this 
diocese,  aud  another  erected  by  the  car* 
dinal  to  hift  brother  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward,  the  yoiing  Pretender,  who  died 
here  Jatluary  31,  1788.  The  following 
is  the  inscription : — Hie  iitM  ett  Carolui 
Odoardaa  cui  Pater  JadOltut  ///.,  Rex 
AngUm,  Scotiw,  P'tmncim,  Hibtmut,  Pri- 
mus Natorum,  patemi  Juria^  et  Regitt 
dignitatis  auecestor  et  herer,  qui  domidilio 
aiiRom^  delecto  Coinee  ABkkkierait  die- 
tu8  ett,  P'ixit  nnnos  57  et  metUem,  de- 
detsit  in  pace — Pridii^  Kal,  Feb,  Anno 
1787.  The  Dt/omo  Feechia,  built  iti 
1309,  has  a  campanile  built  in  the 
T3othic  style  of  the  period*  Hear  it  is 
the  old  castle,  now  me  PtUaxxo  Fe»c^ 
fiih,  a  building  of  the  fifteenth  oentury, 


restored  by  Phis  Tf.  Tbe  fduntsiii 
near  it  bears  the  date  1480,  and  the 
name  of  Cardinal  d'Estouteville,  the 
ambassador  of  Fnmce  and  the  founder 
of  the  church  of  S.  Agostido  at  Rome, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  castle  is 
also  attributed.  The  church  of  the 
Cappuccinif  fluelv  situated  above  the 
town,  is  remarkable  fbr  some  interest* 
ing  pictures :  among  these  we  may  no* 
tice  the  Holy  Family,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Romano;  the  St.  Francis,  by 
Paul  Britt,*  and  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Muziani.  In'  the  sacristy  is  Guido't 
sketch  for  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  church  of  S*  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina  at  Rome. 

Ti/Ais.— The  villas  of  Frascati,  which 
constitute  its  most  remarkable  feature, 
were  built  ehiefiy  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury.  The  most  important  is  tbe  Filh 
AlJabrandini,  Short! v  befbre  we  arrire 
at  the  gate  of  this  noole  villa,  we  pass 
on  the  left  hand  the  small  casino  of  tbe 
Villa  Piccolomini,  remarkable  as  the 
retreat  in  which  Cardinal  Banmius  com- 
posed his  celebrated  Annals.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  one  side  of  the  building  records 
this  interesting  fhct! — Gevar  Card,  JBa- 
roniu9,  Annaiibut  Bedeaie^  perterendie, 
hue  $eeedere»>lifua  hcum  monumento  dig- 
num  fecit.  The  Villa  Aldobrandini  was 
built  by  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini, 
nephew  of  Clement  Vlll.,  after  he  had 
succeeded  in  attachhig  the  duchy  of 
Ferrara  to  the  Stiltes  of  the  church.  It 
was  designed  by  Oiacoifab  della  Porta, 
and  was  the  last  Work  of  that  accom- 
plished architect.  The  buildings  were 
completed  by  Giovanni  Fontana,  and 
the  water-works  were  construiited  by 
the  same  artist  and  fiuished  by  Olivieri 
of  Tivoli.  From  the  extreme  beauty 
of  its  position,  and  the  extensive  pros- 
pect which  it  commands  over  the  Cam- 
pagna,  it  was  long  kno#n  as  the  Belve- 
dere. The  villa  subsequently  passed 
by  inheritance  into  the  Pamfili  fiunily, 
and  in  the  lart  century  became  the  pro» 
perty  oir  Prince  Borghese^  who  stiU  fX)S- 
sesses  it.  The  casino,  built  upon  4 
massive  terrace,  is  richly  decorated  with 
marbles  and  frescoes  by  Cbt^.  d'Arpino, 
The  subjects  of  these  paititings  are  takea 
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ftvm  tiie  Old  TMtemeot,  and  lepraaent 
the  death  of  Sitem,  David  and  Abigail, 
thehifltoryoftheFall,  the  death  of  Go- 
liath, and  Judith.  The  walls  of  the 
anterooms  are  hung  with  maps  of  the 
vast  manorial  possessions  of  me  house 
of  Borghcse.  Opposite  the  casino  to- 
wards  the  liill  is  a  large  hemicycle  with 
two  wings,  and  a  fine  cascade  of  water. 
Near  it  is  a  building  called  II  Pbmasso^ 
ofiee  remarkable  ibr  its  frescoes  by  Do* 
naenichino.  it  contains  a  large  relief 
of  Parnassus  with  the  different  divini- 
ticSy  and  a  Pegasus.  The  water  is  made 
to  torn  an  organ,  one  of  those  strange 
applicatioos  which  seem  to  have  been 
popular  in  the  Roman  villas  of  this 
period.  The  grounds  of  the  vilU  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  in  picturesque 
beauty  ;  a  path  leads  through  them  to 
the  Cappucciui  described  above,  and  to 
the  ViUa  Rufflaella.— /12&i  Mmtialio, 
or  BraedmtOy  now  the  property  of  the 
Prniaganda,  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  villa  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  casino  is  deco* 
rated  with  frescoes  by  the  scholars  of 
Donsenichino,  the  Caracci  and  the  Zuc- 
cari.  Near  it  is  the  flffna  dtiSeminario, 
with  the  episcopal  seminary  built  and 
endowed  by  Cardinal  York :  it  stands 
osi  the  supposed  site  of  the  villa  of 
liueollus. — The  fine  circular  ruin  re* 
■emblmg  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella, 
and  called  the  sepulchre  of  Lucullus,  is 
in  the  Vigaa  Angelotti :  it  is  the  finest 
min  at  Frascati,  constructed  with  im* 
nenae  blocks  of  stone,  and  about  100 
feet  in  diameter ;  it  contains  three  se- 
pulchml  ckambos.  Near  it  is  an  ex- 
tensive building  with  five  divisions  com* 
municating  with  each  other,  on  the  plan 
nf  the  Sette  Sale  at  Rome.—  FiUa  Luth- 
mwi,  or  CttH,  latterly  the  property  of 
tiie  duke  of  Sforza  Cesarini,  finely  situ- 
ated beyond  the  Porta  8.  Pietro,  and 
remarkable  for  its  plantations  and  foun- 
taim.'^Ftih  Tavema,  built  by  the  car- 
4inal  of  that  name  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tary,  firom  the  designs  of  Girolamo 
JRainakU.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  property  of  the  Borghese  family, 
and  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Paul 
v.     The  casino  contains  the  tapestries 


of  Sergardi.  Attached  to  this  villa  is 
the  more  extensive  but  deserted  FiUa 
Mvmbragmuy  founded  by  Card.  Altemps 
as  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Gregory  XIII. 
The  casinoy  designed  principally  by 
Vansanzio,  contains  no  less  than  374 
windows.  The  grand  loggia  of  the 
gardens  was  designed  by  Vignola,  and 
the  portico  by  Flaminio  Ponzio.  The 
fountains  and  water-works  were  con- 
structed by  Giovanni  Fontana.-*-^tMs 
Faioonmri,  formerly  the  RujgSna^  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Frascati  villas,  founded 
by  the  bishop  Ruffini  in  1948.  The 
casino,  built  by  Borromini,  is  remark- 
able for  a  ceiling  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
and  an  interesting  series  of  caricatures 
by  Pier  Leone  Ghexxi,  well  known  by 
the  engravings  of  Oestereich. — Filia 
Rt^lUellay  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  latterly  to  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, from  whom  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  villa  of  die  Prince  of  Canino.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  casino,  built  by  Vanvitelli, 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  Academia  of 
Cicero^s  villa.  Under  the  portico  are 
collected  numerous  inscriptions  and 
other  fragments  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  Tusculum.  The  little  dbapel 
contains  a  monument  erected  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte  to  his  father,  in  whose  bust 
many  have  recognised  a  likeness  to 
Napoleon;  another  monument  to  the 
first  wife  of  the  prince ;  and  a  third  to 
his  eldest  son.  In  one  part  of  the 
groands  is  a  hill  called  Parnassus,  ar- 
ranged by  Lucien  Buonaparte.  On 
the  slopes  are  planted  in  box  the  names 
of  celebrated  authors  of  ancient  and 
modem  times.  The  conceit  and  the 
arrangement  are  truly  French :  the  list 
comprises  fifty-five  names,  beginning 
with  Ariosto,  Voltaire,  and  Sophocles, 
and  ending  with  Malherbe,  Lopez  de 
la  Vega,  Klopstock,  and  Marini.  The 
following  are  the  five  Englishmen  ad- 
mitted to  the  bouoan  oflStuM  Pamassni^ 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur: — 
Pope,  Mihon,  Shakspeare,  Addison, 
and  Dry  den.  In  November  1818,  the 
Villa  Rnffinella  obtained  a  disagreeable 
notoriety  frawi  a  daring  attack  of  ban- 
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ditti,  who  obtained  admission  while  the 
family  were  at  dinner,  intending  to  seiie 
the  daughter  of  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
who  wa«  on  the  point  of  being  married 
to  Prince  Ercolani  of  Bologna.  The 
family  made  their  escape,  but  the  bri- 
gands seized  the  secretary  and  two  ser- 
vants, and  carried  them  off  to  the  hills 
above  Velletri,  from  which  they  were 
not  released  until  the  prince  paid  a 
ransom  of  6000  scudi. 

Tutculum, — ^The  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated city  of  ancient  Latium,  whose 
foundation  is  ascribed  by  the  poets  to 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
occupy  the  crest  of  the  hill  above  the 
Villa  Ruffinella.  This  hill  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  lip  of  the  outer  or  more  an- 
cient crater  of  Monte  Albauo,  whose 
fotm  may  be  traced  distinctly  round 
the  northern  and  eastern  flanks  of  Monte 
Cavi.  The  position  of  Tusculum,  for- 
tified by  Pelasgic  walls  of  great  soli- 
dity, was  so  strong  as  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans  set  so 
high  a  value  on  its  alliance  that  they 
admitted  its  inhabitants  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens.  It  afterwards 
became  more  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  and 
as  the  birth|)lace  of  Cato.  It  is  known 
from  historical  evidence  that  the  city 
was  entire  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  embraced  the  Imperial 
cause,  and  for  some  years  maintained  a 
gallant  struggle  with  Rome.  In  1167, 
on  the  march  of  Frederick  I.  into  the 
Papal  States,  the  Romans  attacked 
Tusculum  in  the  name  of  the  pope. 
Count  Rainone  of  Tusculum  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Ghibeline  troops  under 
Raynaldus  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
Christian  archbishop  of  Mentz :  a 
general  engagement  took  place  in  the 
plain  before  the  city.  May  30,  1167,  in 
which  the  Roman  troops,  30,000  strong, 
were  utterly  overthrown.  The  slaughter 
was  immense ;  the  Romans  are  stated  to 
have  left  2000  dead  upon  the  field. 
Machiavelli  says  that  Rome  was  never 
afterwards  either  rich  or  populous, 
and  the  contemporary  historians  con- 
firm the  accounts  of  the  carnage  by 
calling  the  battle  the  CannsB  of  the  mid- 


dle ages.  I'he  battle  lasted  from  9  in 
the  morning  until  evening ;  and  cm  the 
next  day,  when  the  Romans  came  out 
to  bury  their  dead,  the  Count  of  Tus- 
culum and  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
surrounded  them,  and  refused  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  burial  except  on  the 
humiliating  condition  that  they  should 
count  the  number  of  the  slain.  In  the 
following  year  the  Romans  again  at- 
tacked the  city,  and  the  inhabitants, 
abandoned  by  their  Count,  uncondi- 
tionally surrendered  to  the  pope  (Alex- 
ander III.)  The  cause  of  the  pope 
was  not  then  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  the  surrender  of  Tusculum 
to  the  Church  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  hostility  by  Rome,  whose  vengeance 
was  deferred  but  not  extinguished. 
The  pope  however  repaired  to  Tuscu- 
lum, which  became  for  many  years  his 
favourite  residence.  It  was  here,  in 
117S,  that  he  received  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  Henry  II.  of  England  to  assert 
his  innocence  of  the  death  of  Thomas 
k  Becket.  Alexander  died  in  1 1 8 1 ,  and 
Tusculum  again  became  an  imperial 
city :  the  Romans  renewed  their  attacks, 
and  in  1191  obtained  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  the  cession  of  Celestin  III., 
and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
They  razed  the  houses  to  their  founda- 
tions, destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  re- 
duced the  city  to  such  a  state  of  desola- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  from 
its  effects.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
restore  the  city  on  its  ancient  site,  and 
Frascati,  as  we  have  already  stated,  rose 
from  its  ruins  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
hill.  A  visit  to  the  ruins,  though  much 
evidently  remains  buried,  is  highly  in- 
teresting ;  and  the  view  alone  is  an  in- 
ducement which  even  in  this  district 
of  beautiful  scenery  amply  repays  the 
trouble  of  the  ascent.  The  first  object 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  the  Amphi- 
theatre, of  reticulated  work,  225  feet 
long  and  166|  broad:  the  style  does 
not  show  an  antiquity  corresponding  to 
the  other  ruins,  and  it  is  regarded  as 
the  most  recent  building  of  Tusculum 
yet  discovered.  Near  it,  along  a  ridge 
of  rocks  commanding  a  fine  panoramic 
view  over  the    Campagna,  including 
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Rome  and  the  sea  beyond  Oitia,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  loug  corridor  and  ten 
chambers,  called  the  Scuola  di  Cicerone. 
They  formed,  apparently,  the  ground 
floor  of  an  extensive  building;  and  are 
regarded,  with  great  probability,  as  the 
granaries  of  Cicero's  villa.  Near  this 
we  find  the  ancient  pavement  formed 
of  polygonal  masses  of  lava,  some  re- 
mains of  baths,  and  the  ground-floor  of 
a  house  with  the  atrium  and  cistern. 
Proceeding  along  the  ancient  pavement 
we  arrive  at  the  theatre  and  the  city 
walls,  excavated  by  Lucien  Buona- 
parte. The  theatre  is  small,  but  its 
seats  are  tolerably  perfect,  and  the  plan 
and  measurements  can  be  ascertamed 
without  much  difficulty.  The  citadel 
beyond  this  is  extremely  interesting: 
the  position  of  the  four  gates  may  be 
traced,  and  the  view  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  the  Alban  hills  is  beautiful 
beyond  description.  On  the  north  we 
see  Monte  Porzlo,  Monte  Coropatri, 
and  Colonna,  the  ancient  Labicum : 
towards  the  east  we  recognise  in  suc- 
cession, along  the  lip  of  the  crater, 
Rocca  Priore,  Monte  Fiore  and  Cava : 
on  the  south  are  Monte  Pila,  Monte 
Cavi,  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  Camp  of  Han- 
nibal, Marino,  and  the  ridge  of  Alba 
Ix)nga,  bounding  the  lake  of  Albano. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  runs  the  ancient 
Via  Latina,  in  a  direct  line  from  near 
Grotta  Ferrata  to  Cava :  part  of  it  has 
been  recently  restored  by  Prince  Bor- 
ghese,  and  we  believe  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  is  carried  into  the  central 
road  to  Naples,  below  Segni.  It  tra- 
verses the  property  of  Prince  Borghese, 
who  has  established  on  the  spot  a  co- 
lony of  Tuscan  agriculturists,  and  has 
now  a  large  estate  of  beautiful  and 
flourishing  country,  which  a  few  years 
since  was  a  barren  wilderness.  Below 
the  northern  wall  is  another  street  paved 
with  large  polygonal  blocks,  where  we 
may  examine  a  fountain  with  three 
troughs,  supplied  by  a  leaden  pipe,  of 
which  some  remains  were  lately  visible. 
On  the  front  of  the  fountain  is  an  in- 
scription recording  its  construction  by 
Q.  Caslius  Latinus  and  Marcus  De- 
cumus,  at  the  command  of  the  senate. 


Close  to  it  is  a  singular  chamber,  ap- 
parently a  subterranean  reservoir.  The 
roof  has  a  pointed  arch  like  the  gate  of 
entrance  at  Arpiiio  (R.  41,  Hand-Book 
for  Southern  Italy).  This  arch  is  not,  as 
some  writers  have  imagined,  constructed 
on  the  well-known  principle  of  a  Gothic 
arch,  but  is  composed  of  nine  horixontal 
courses  of  great  length,  laid  so  as  to  ap- 

firoach  each  other,  and  cut  away  from 
)elow  in  a  pointed  form.  The  water  was 
brought  into  the  chamber  by  a  square 
conduit,  whose  specus  is  5^  feet  high 
and  2  feet  broad.  Farther  on  are  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  city  gates, 
some  fine  examples  of  Pelasgic  walls, 
the  remains  of  another  theatre,  and  a 
large  piscina  divided  into  four  cham- 
bers by  pilasters  arranged  in  three  rows 
of  five  each.  In  returning  to  Frascati, 
travellers  should  visit  the  Camaldoli, 
one  of  the  fiont  monasteries  of  the 
order  in  Italy,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  placed.  It  is  remark- 
able as  the  retreat  of  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Passionei,  who  built  himself 
some  cells  on  the  plan  of  those  occu- 
pied by  the  monks,  decorated  their 
walls  with  fine  engravings,  and  con> 
verted  a  small  spot  of  ground  adjoining 
into  a  pretty  garden,  which  he  culti- 
vated with  great  taste.  He  collected 
in  his  garden  no  less  than  800  inscrip- 
tions found  among  the  ruins  of  Tu»- 
culum,  and  indulged  his  classical  tastes 
by  the  addition  of  a  valuable  library. 
One  of  his  frequent  guests  in  this  re- 
treat was  the  Pretender,  James  III.  of 
England  ;  and  in  1741  he  was  ho- 
noured by  a  visit  from  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV. 

Gbotta  Feebata, 

about  2  miles  from  Frascati,  in  the 
direction  of  Albano.  The  road  is  beau- 
tiful, passing  through  the  fine  old  wood 
of  Grotta  Ferrata,  remarkable  for  its 
immense  elms  and  plane  trees.  The 
village  contains  only  600  souls,  and  is 
a  mere  dependency  of  the  immense 
castellated  monastery  of  S.  Basilio. 
This  celebrated  establishment  of  Basi- 
lian  monks  is  the  only  one  of  the  order 
in  the  Papal  States.    The  tradition  tells 
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w  that  it  derivci  ita  nanM  from  ftii  aA- 
cietit  grotto  oloMil  vitk  an  iron  gratiog, 
in  which  th«  miracaloiM  imagt  of  the 
Virgin,  nov  in  the  chnnsh  of  the  mo- 
naaterjy  was  formerly  |irci|erTed.  It 
Was  founded  in  the  begmning  of  the 
tenth  century  by  St.  Nilos,  who  was 
inrited  to  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Otbo 
III.,  at  the  time  when  the  shoiet  of 
•outiiem  Italyy  below  Naples,  were  ra« 
vaged  by  ^e  incursions  of  the  Sicilian 
Saracens.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  given  by  Sixtus  IV.,  ineomnundam^ 
to  a  cardinal;  and  the  first  cardinal- 
abbot  whom  he  appointed  was  his  cele- 
brated nephew  Giuliano  della  Revere, 
afterwards  Julius  II.  This  warlike 
prelate  converted  it  into  a  fortress, 
strengthening  it  with  towers,  and  sur« 
rounding  the  whole  building  with  a 
ditch.  His  armorial  bearings  may  be 
seen  on  numerous  parts  of  the  castle, 
and  even  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
in  the  palace  of  the  abbot.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  in  1754  by  Cardinal  Gua* 
dagni,  abbot  of  the  monastery.  The 
vestibule,  which  is  much  more  ancient, 
is  remarkable  for  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
outer  entrance,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  original  monastery  of  St.  Nilus. 
The  portion  which  forms  the  architrave 
appears  to  be  part  of  an  ancient  sarco- 
phagus, an  imperial  work,  of  the  time, 
probably,  of  Septimius  Shsverus.  The 
door  of  the  church  belonged  also  to 
the  old  building  erected  in  the  ele- 
venth century.  The  Greek  inscriptioti 
on  the  architrave^  exhorting  all  who 
enter  to  put  off  impurity  of  thought,  is 
evidently  as  early  as  this  period.  In 
the  interior,  on  the  vault  of.  tiie  high 
altar,  are  mosaics  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
In  the  right  aisle  is  a  curious  Greek 
inscription,  containing  the  names  of  the 
fiist  twelve  ftytvjtMVM,  or  abbots,  from  the 
founds^on  of  St  Niius :  the  dates  are 
reckoned  in  the  Greek  manner,  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  year  6513 
being  given  for  a.ix  1005,  in  which  St. 
Nilus  died.  Another  interesting  mo^ 
nument  of  the  middle  ages  is  the  se- 
pulchral stone  in  the  left  aisle,  with  an 
eagle  in  mosaic,  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  counts  of  Tusevhim.    It  is  said 


by  tmdition  to  have  belonged  to  the 
tomb  of  Benedict  IX.,  who  was  a 
member  of  this  family.  The  Chapei 
dedicated  to  St,  Nihm  and  St,  Bartko^ 
kauw^  both  abbots  of  this  monastery, 
is  celebrated  for  its  frescoes  by  Dome- 
nicbinot  He  was  employed  by  Odo« 
ardo  Famese,  while  cardinal<abb«it,  to 
dccomte  it  with  his  pencil,  at  the  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  bis  master 
Annilnle  Garaoci.  He  was  then  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  as  we  learn  from  the 
date  1610,  which  may  be  observed  on 
the  ceiling.  These  fine  works  have 
generally  been  classed  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Domenichiiw :  they  repre- 
sent the  acts  and  miracles  of  St  Nilus 
and  St  Bartholomew.  Beginning  from 
the  left  of  the  altar,  the  subjects  occur 
in  the  following  order  :-^l.  The  demo- 
niac boy  cured  by  the  prayers  oi  St. 
Nilus  with  (h1  taken  by  St  Bartho- 
lomew from  the  lamp  of  the  Madonna. 
In  the  lunette  above  is  the  death  of 
St.  Nilus,  snnounded  by  the  monks. 
2.  The  Virgin  in  glory,  surrounded  by 
angels,  giving  a  golden  apple  to  the  two 
saints,  d.  The  meeting  of  St  Nilua 
and  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  one  of  the 
best  compoeed  and  most  powerful 
paintings  of  the  series :  the  trumpeters 
are  jusdy  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  ex-> 
pression.  The  figtue  in  green  holding 
the  emperor^s  horse  is  Domeuicbino 
himself,  the  figure  leaning  on  the  bone 
is  Guido)  and  the  one  behind  him  is 
Gueroino ;  the  courtier  in  a  green  dress 
dismounting  irom  his  horse  is  Giam- 
battistaAgucobi,  one  of  Domenichino^a 
early  patrons ;  the  graeeful  youth  with 
a  blue  cap  and  white  plume,  retreating 
before  the  prancing  horse,  is  the  young 
girl  of  F^macati  whom  Domenicluno 
loved,  hut  was  nnable  to  obtain  from 
her  parents^  4.  The  miracle  of  the 
saint  sustaining  the  laliiug  column 
during  the  building  of  the  monastery : 
a  fine  composition,  remarkable  for  its 
perspective  and  for  the  great  mimber  of 
^isodes  introduoed.  5.  St  Nilus  pray<« 
ing  for  protection  from  a  storm  which 
threatens  the  harvest,  6.  The  saint 
praying  beiore  the  crucifix.  7.  Tha 
Annnaciation.    These  intetiesting  ifss* 
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toeii  wbkfa  had  Mifr<»«d  grMtiy  fVdiA 
damp  and  neglect,  were  cleaned  and 
cleverly  restored  in  1819  hy  Camao^ 
cini^  at  the  tost  of  Oardinal  ConMklri, 
^ho  died  abbot  of  tbe  monastery.  This 
enlightened  statesman  at  the  same  time 
])laced  in  the  church  th«  marble  bust 
of  Dom^nichino  executed  hy  Signora 
Teresa  Benincam|)i)  a  ftivoarife  pupil 
of  Canova.  Tbe  altarpiec^,  ah  oil 
painting  representing  the  t*0  saints 
praying  to  the  Virgin,  is  by  Annibak 
Caracd.  Thi  service  of  this  church  is 
idways  performed  in  the  Greek  Ian* 
giiage  and  according  to  the  Greek  ri" 
ttial.  The  principal  Greek  M8S.  of 
the  conventual  library  were  removed  a 
few  years  since  to  the  library  of  the 
Vatitan  (p.  421)*  The  Palace  ef  the 
jfbbot,  remarkable  ibr  its  fine  archi^- 
tecture,  contains  some  interesting  frag- 
inents  of  ancient  sculpture  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery 
tkmong  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  villa,  long 
aupposed  to  be  that  of  Cicero.  In  on« 
of  the  rooms  is  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  Cardinal  Consalvit  Who  died 
in  the  palace.  The  cin^umstances  at- 
tending his  death  ar6  still  invoked  in 
painful  mystery,  and  the  few  facts 
which  have  come  to  light  confirm  the 
popular  impression  that  he  was  carried 
off  by  poison. 

Marino^ 
about  a  qu4rt6r  of  a  Hiile  from  Grotta 
Ferrata,  prettily  situated  on  an  insu- 
lated hill  at  the  <bot  of  Monte  Cavi. 
It  Occupied  the  site  of  ancient  Castri- 
moenium,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  6078  Souls.  It  is 
Interesting  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ag^  as  the  stronghold  of  the  Orsini 
family,  who  first  appear  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  connexion  with  tlieir 
castle  of  Marino.  In  134Y  it  was  at- 
tacked by  Rienri  and  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Giordano  Owini,  whom  the 
tribune  had  just  <6xpell«d  finm  Rome. 
In  the  following  century  Marino  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Colonna 
&mily,  who  have  r)lta$ned  it  almost 
uninterruptedly  to  the  prefcent  lame. 
It  wite  the  residence  of  Martiti  V^  in 


14ll4«  baring  the  cotitMt*  of  tbe  Cd- 
lonna  Against  Eugfnlus  IV.  it  was  be- 
sieged and  captured  by  Qinliano  Ricdi, 
archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  commander  of 
tbe  papal  troops.  The  Colonna,  how- 
ever, recovered  the  town^  and  again 
fortified  it  against  Sixtus  IV.  in  1480, 
by  erecting  the  strong  Walls  and  towers 
which  still  surround  the  town^  and  add 
00  muth  to  its  picturesque  beauty. 
From  the  situation  of  Marino,  on  a  hill 
high  above  the  plain,  the  climate  is  pat*- 
tioularly  healthy,  and  during  the  sum*- 
mer  it  is  frequented  by  numerous  fami- 
lies ftom  Rome,  who  are  attracted  by 
the  cool  pure  air  and  by  the  Shady 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Befbra 
the  restoration  of  the  Via  Appia  by 
Pius  VI.)  the  high  poSt-road  from  Rome 
to  Terracina  pass«i  through  it,  and  it 
Wail  often  mskde  one  of  the  sleeping- 
places  on  that  route»  The  long  street 
called  the  Corso,  the  piazsa  of  the  Duo^ 
mo,  and  the  fbuntain,  would  do  credit 
to  many  towns  of  more  importance^ 
The  Ouhtdrai,  dedicated  to  St.  Barna- 
bas, contains  a  fine  picture  of  St  Bar* 
tholomew  by  Guercin^y  seriously  injured 
by  retouching ;  and  another,  of  St.  Bsa* 
nabas,  by  otie  of  Guercino's  scholars. 
The  church  of  the  TVmita  on  the  left  of 
the  Corso,  has  a  picture  of  the  Trinity, 
by  Gteido.  In  the  MadonnA  delle  Graxit 
is  the  St.  Roch,  by  Domenichino, 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Marino, 
lyitig  between  H  and  the  ridge  of  Alba 
Longa,  is  a  deep  glen  beautifully  wood- 
ed, called  the  Patco  di  Cohtma,  This 
valley  is  highly  interesting  to  the  classi- 
cal tourist  as  the  site  of  the  Aqua  Fe*> 
rei»tina,  memorable  as  tbe  spot  on  which 
the  Latin  tribes  held  their  general  as- 
semblies) from  the  destruction  of  Alba 
to  the  cofMulship  of  P.  Decius  Mus, 
B.O.  338.  Manv  councils  of  the  con- 
fniemiioii  which  took  place  in  thSb 
valley  are  mentioned  by  Dionysius  ami 
Livy  t  among  these  are  the  assemUies 
at  which  Tarquinius  Superbus  com^- 
pasMd  the  death  of  Turnus  HerdoniuS ; 
that  at  wHich  the  deputies  decided  on 
wal*  with  Rome  to  restore  the  Tarquins 
to  the  ^mne;  that  held  during  the 
sieged  Fidenss;  and  tiiat which  pre- 
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found  that  it  was  situated  on  the  ridge 
above  Marino  stretching  along  the  north- 
eastern margin  of  the  lake.  A  very- 
beautiful  path  leads  us  from  Marino 
to  the  base  of  Monte  Cuccu,  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Romans  made  the 
deep  artificial  cutting  to  carry  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  into  the  Rivus  Albanus 
before  the  construction  of  the  Emissary. 
Here  we  begin  to  meet  with  the  ancient 
road  discovered  by  Sir  William  Gell, 
who  traced  it  from  near  the  ruins  of 
Bovilhe  on  the  high  post-road  to  Al- 
bano.  He  found  its  course  marked  by 
a  line  of  ruined  tombs,  and  traced  it 
across  the  dry  bed  of  the  Rivus  Albanus. 
The  rocks  in  many  places  have  been  cut 
to  assist  the  passage  of  the  road,  which 
may  be  traced  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  which  borders  the  lake  on  this 
side.  The  accumulation  of  underwood 
in  many  places  conceals  the  road,  but 
wherever  we  can  obtain  access  to  it  the 
marks  of  wheels  are  generally  visible. 
At  the  point  where  the  road  terminates 
are  massive  walls  composed  of  immense 
rectangular  blocks  of  peperino,  which 
may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  ridge  towards  Palazzola. 
This  ridge,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
precipices  of  the  lake  and  on  the  other 
by  the  valley  of  the  Aqua  Ferentina, 
will  explain  to  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  es^amine  the  ground,  how 
appropriately  a  city  so  built  was  desig- 
nated by  the  term  longa.  There  is  room 
only  for  a  single  street,  whose  length, 
so  far  as  the  ruins  enable  us  to  ascertain 
it,  cannot  have  been  less  than  one  mile. 
It  is  jiot  improbable  that  Palazzola 
was  one  of  the  citadels  which  defended 
the  town  at  the  south-eastern  extremity : 
Niebuhr's  idea  that  Rocca  di  Papa 
was  the  chief  citadel  of  Alba,  and  that 
Monte  Cavi  was  its  Capitoline  iuU,  ap- 
pears quite  irrecoucileable  with  the 
localities.  The  road  leading  jfrom  the 
ruins  to  the  plain  across  the  Rivus  Al- 
banus was  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to 
be  the  line  of  communicaticm  between 
Alba  and  Laviifium,  whose  site  may 
easily  be  recognised  by  the  high  tower 
of  Pratica,  the  modern  representative 


ceded  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus. 
The  most  interesting  fact  connected  with 
these  meetings  is  that  recorded  by  Livy 
in  his  first  book,  describing  the  death  of 
Tumus  Herdonius,  the  chieftain  of  Ari- 
cia.  He  says  that  Tarquinius  Superbus 
had  convened  an  assembly  of  the  chiefs 
at  daybreak,  but  did  not  arrive  himself 
till  evening,  when  Tumus,  who  had 
openly  expressed  his  anger  at  the  neglect, 
indignantly  quitted  the  meeting.  Tar- 
quin,Xo  revenge  himself  for  this  pro- 
ceeding, hired  a  slave  to  conceal  arms 
in  the  tent  of  Tumus,  and  then  accused 
him  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  his 
colleagues.  The  arms  were  of  course 
discovered,  and  Tumus  was  thrown  into 
the  foimtain,  ^*  caput  aquas  Ferentinse," 
where  he  was  kept  down  by  a  grating 
and  by  large  stones  until  he  was 
drowned.  The  description  of  Livy,  if 
written  to  record  an  event  of  our  own 
time,  could  not  apply  more  accurately 
to  the  ground.  The  traveller  may  trace 
the  stream  to  the  **  caput  aque,"  which 
he  will  find  rising  in  a  clear  volume  at 
the  base  of  a  perpendicular  mass  of. 
tufa :  even  the  depth  of  the  pool  seems 
to  have  undergone  no  change,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  execute  a  sen- 
tence similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  con- 
federates without  such  a  contrivance  as 
they  adopted. 

Alba  Longa. 
For  many  years  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries fixed  the  site  of  this  famous  city 
at  Palazzola,  on  the  south-eastera  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  of  Albano,  although  the 
ground  was  far  too  limited  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  descriptions  of  Livy  and 
Dionysius.  The  remarkable  expression 
of  the  former  historian,  ^<  qu€B  ab  titu 
porrectte  in  dorso  urhia  Longa  Alba  ap- 
peUatQf"  could  never  have  applied  to 
the  insulated  knoll  of  Palazzola ;  and 
Sir  William  Gell,  believing  that  the 
older  antiquaries  had  not  personally 
investigated  the  locality,  undertook  the 
examination  of  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  this  doubtful  point  of 
classical  topography.  The  discovery  of 
the  true  site  of  Alba  Longa  is  entirely 
due  to  our  learned  countryman.    He 
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of  that  famous  Trojan  city.  ProfeMor 
Nibby,  who  subsequently  verified  the 
obserrations  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  coincides 
entirely  in  his  conclusions,  and  very 
justly  commends  the  patience  and  abi- 
lity with  which  he  examined  the  local- 
ities.  There  are  few  spots  in  tibe  neigh- 
bourbood  of  Rome  which  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  has  made  so  familiar  to  the 
scholar  as  Alba  Longa : 

"  Signa  tibi  dieam :  ta  oondita  mente  teneto. 
Quum  tibi  aollicito  secreti  ad  flamiiiifc  un- 

dam, 
Litoreis  ingens  iuvpnta  sub  ilicibus  siu 
Triginta  capitam  foetus  enixa  jacebit. 
Alba,  solo  recubans,  albi  dicam  aberanati. 
Is  locus  urbis  erit;  requies  ea  certa  la- 

boram."  JBn.  iti.  385. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  exa- 
mine the  arguments  by  which  Niebuhr 
has  established  the  mythic  character  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome.  By  sepa- 
rating history  from  poetic  fable,  the 
great  historian  by  no  means  questions 
the  existence  of  the  ancient  cities  which 
figure  so  eonmicuously  in  the  legends 
of  the  poets.  No  one  who  has  explored 
the  country,  and  has  examined  the 
gigantic  ruins  still  standing  on  the  spots 
described  by  the  Roman  writers,  can 
regard  their  existence  as  a  romance; 
and  the  fact  that  the  poets  have  asso- 
ciated them  with  the  events  of  their 
legendary  history,  must  at  least  be  re- 
ceived as  a  proof  of  their  high  anti- 
quity. There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  Alba  was  a  powerful  city  long 
anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome : 
Niebuhr  considers  that  it  was  the  centre 
of  a  confederation,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Latins,  but  in  alliance  with  it.  The 
Roman  writers  state  that  Alba  was  de- 
stroyed by  TuUus  Hostilius  (b.c.  650), 
after  the  famous  contest  of  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii ;  but  Niebuhr  doubts  whe- 
ther its  destruction  took  place  at  that 
period,  and  believes  that  the  city  was 
first  seized  by  the  Latin  confederation. 
All  the  authorities,  however,  agree  that 
after  the  ruin  of  Alba  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Rome,  and  setUed  on  the 
Csslian  hill ;  and  in  later  times  the 
Julian  and  other  illustrious  families 
traced  their  descent  from  these  Alban 
colonists. 


From  Alba  the  traveller  may  visit 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  descend  to  the 
lake  of  Albano,  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining the  ancient  Emissary ;  or  he  may 
proceed  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to 
Palazsola,  and  ftom  tl^nce  to  Rocca  di 
Papa  and  Monte  Cavi. 

Palazzola^ 
a  Franciscan  mcHiastery,  beautiftdly 
situated  on  a  knoll  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Cavi,  overlooking  the  lake  of  Albano» 
and  commanding  beautiful  views  of 
Castel  Gandolfo  and  the  surrounding 
country.  The  garden  of  the  monastery 
is  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  con- 
sular tomb,  well  known  by  the  en- 
giavings  of  Piranesi.  It  is  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  is  supposed  upon  good 
grounds  to  be  as  old  as  the  period  of 
Uie  second  Punic  war.  It  was  first 
discovered  in  1463  by  Pius  II.  (iEneas 
Sylvius),  who  had  it  cleared  of  the  ivy 
which  had  concealed  it  for  ages.  It 
was  not  excavated  to  the  base  until 
1576,  when  considerable  treasure  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  interior. 
The  style  of  the  monument  closely  re- 
sembles that  observed  in  the  Etruscan 
sepulchres — a  fact  which  bespeaks  its 
high  antiquity,  independently  of  the 
consular  fasces  and  the  insignia  of  the 
pontifex  sculptured  on  the  rock.  Pro- 
fessor Nibby  considers  it  the  tomb  of 
Cn,  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  is  the 
only  person  recorded  in  the  Fasti  Con- 
sulares  as  ^having  died  while  holding 
both  these  offices,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  having  been  seized  with  apo- 
plexy while  visiting  the  temple  on  the 
Alban  mount  Near  the  monastery  are 
the  remains  of  extensive  artificial  ca- 
verns, supposed  to  be  a  Nymphsum  of 
Roman  times.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  much  visited  during 
summer  as  a  picturesque  retreat,  but 
the  rock  is  so  fragile,  mat  large  quan- 
tities have  fallen  in  recent  years,  and 
part  of  the  roof  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Rocca  di  Papa. 
From  whatever  side  we  approach  this 
picturesque  mountain-village,  wheth^'' 
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ftmok  die  Tdlfey  «f  OfiittA  ferrate  and 
If  ariao,  or  tfaroagb  tba  ma^feent 
woods  o#  Fedattola,  it  ia  gcarcely  paa^ 
nUa  to  eobvay  any  idea  e#  tbe  toeaery 
wliieh  tittsents  ittelf  at  eaeh  turn  erf" 
the  foaiL  Roeca  di  Papa  oeeiipiet  the 
•ite  of  the  Latin  eity  of  Fabia,  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  as  existing  in  bis  tiuie^ 
and  is  generally  sappoted  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  Anc  Albana  c4  livy,  to 
wbicb  the  GaaU  were  repulsed  in  their 
attack  on  Rome.  Many  antiquaries 
consider  the  modem  name  a  eomiplion 
of  the  ancient  Fabia,  while  others  de^ 
rive  it  from  the  hxA,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  popes  a»  early  as 
the  twelfth  century.  It  is  a  long  stiag-' 
gling  village  of  2100  soals,  built  on  a 
steep  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  most  an- 
eient  crater  of  the  Alban  mount.  It  is 
Ant  mentioned  under  its  modem  name 
ID  the  chronicle  of  Fossannova,  in  Mu- 
ratori*s  great  collection,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  pope,  Lucius  III.  (1181),  sent 
the  Count  Bertoldo,  the  Imperial  lieu- 
tenant, to  defend  Tusculnm  against  the 
Romans,  and  io  recapture  Roeca  di 
Papa.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  be^ 
came,  like  Marino,  a  lordship  fni  the 
Orsini  family,  who  held  it  until  the 
pontificate  of  Martin  V.  in  1424, 
when  it  passed  into  the  family  of  the 
Colonna,  who  still  possess  it  During 
the  two  following  centuries  it  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Colonna,  and  was  fre- 
quently besieged  and  captured  in  the 
wars  of  the  Roman  barons.  In  1482  it 
was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Calabria ; 
in  1484,  by  the  Orsini ;  and  in  1557, 
during  the  contests  between  the  Caraf- 
feschi  and  the  duke  of  Alba,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  people  of  Velletri,  and 
compelled  by  famine  to  surrender.  On 
the  extreme  point  of  the  rock  some  ruins 
of  the  ancient  citadel  may  still  be  seen. 
From  this  village  we  ascend  to  Monte 
Cavi,  through  chestnut  forests  of  great 
luxuriance  and  beauty. 

Monte  Cavi. 

Immediately    above   the  village  of 

Roeca  di  Papa    is   the    semicircular 

plain  called  the  Campo  di  jitmibale, 

from  a  taradition   that   it  was   occu- 


pied by  Hamiibal  an  his  i  ^ 

Tuscixinn  and  Rome.    i(  ie  move  pre- 
balde  that  it  was  the  poeitioo  of  the 
Roman  garrison  which,  Livy  tells  ns^ 
was  placed  hew  to  conunaoDi  ihe  Ap- 
pian  and  the  Latia  Waysw     Tbe  out- 
line of  the  crater  tneef  be  distinctly 
traced  during  tbe  ascent:^  tbe  side  near- 
est Rome  has  disappeared,  bat  Roeca 
di  Papa  probably  occupies  a  parties  of 
i(a  margin,     it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  lav)a  cnrrenls  of  Capo  di  Bove 
and  Morena  proceeded  from  this  crater. 
In  different  parts  of  the  plain  are  large 
roofed  pits,  fifty  feet  deepyin  which  the 
snow  collected   on   the  neighbouring 
heights  for  the  supply  of  Rome  is  pre- 
served.  Monte  Cavi,  or  Monte  Albano, 
tbe  highest  point  of  the  chain  of  moim- 
tains  which  bound  the  Campa^a  oa 
tbe  east  and  south,  is  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  level   of  the  sea.     On  (he 
summit  stood  tbe  celebrated  Temple  ef 
Jupiter  Latialis,  built  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  aad  memorable  in   Romaa 
history  as  the  scene  of  the  Ferisa  La- 
tinae,  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  forty- 
seven  cities  which  formed  the  Latin  con- 
federation*   In  the  last  portion  of  the 
ascent  from  the  Campo  di  Annibale  we 
join  the  ancient  f^ia  TnManphalu,  the 
road  by  which  the  generals  who  were 
allowed  the  honooii  of  the  lesser  tri- 
umph, or  the  Ovation,  ascended  on  foot 
to  tbe  temple.    Among  those  who  en- 
joyed this  trium|^  were  Julius  Csesar, 
as  dictator;  M.  Claudius  MarcelluB^ 
after  his  victory  at  Syracuse ;  and  Q. 
Minutius  Rufus,  the  conqueror  of  Li- 
guria.    The  pavement  of  tliis  ancient 
road  is  nearly  perfect :  the  curli-stmes 
are  entire  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  ascent,  and  the  central  curve,  for 
which  the  Roman  roads  were  remark- 
able, is  still  visible.    Many  of  the  large 
polygonal  blocks  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed bear  the  letters  V.  N.,  supposed 
to  signifv  "Via  Nnminis."     On  the 
summit  is  a  broad  platform ,  on  which 
stood  the  celebrated  temple,  command* 
ing  the  immense  plains  of  ancient  La* 
tium.     In  the  iM^nning  of  the  last 
century  the  ruins  then  existing  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  temple  faoed 
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Hi^MUth;  Hiit if  wan  340 feet  long  and 
120  feet  braad ;  and  that  it  was  richly 
decorated  with  coloinm  of  white  martrfe 
and  giallo  antico.     Many  ttatixet  and 
tMs-reliefii  Irere  alao  ftmnd  upon  tiie 
spot,  which  proTed  the  niag:iiiScetice  of 
the  edilde  under  the  einperon.     In 
1789  all  theto  renMrais  Were  destroyed 
by  Cardinal  York  fat  the  purpose  of 
zebttihliDgf  the  church  at  the  Pftnionist 
Convent  "the  Rofnaa  aatiquariet  justly 
denounced  this  proceeding  ae  an  act  of 
Vandalisin,  and  it  it  greatly  to  be  re* 
gretted  fliatiu  distinguished  an  admirer 
of  aAcient  ait  as  Pius  V I.  did  not  inter- 
pose to  prevent  it.    The  temple  was  one 
of  the  national  monuments  of  Italy,  and 
DO  profaning  hand  showld  have  been 
allowed  to  remove  a  single  Mone  of  an 
edifice  so  important  to  Hbe  early  hiiCory 
of  tlpme.      The   only  fragment  now 
▼inble  is  a  portion  of  the  massive  wall, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eonvent  ter* 
race,  composed  of  krge   rectangular 
blocks,  and  evidently  a  part  of  the  an> 
oient  foundations  of  the  temple.    The 
ohurch,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
by  Caidinftl  York,  contains  nothing  to 
nqaire  notice.  The  traveller  will  hardly 
oxnect  to  find  any  object  of  interest, 
^ther  in  the  church  or  the  adjoining 
eofivent,  when  he  observes  the  pains 
taken  by  the  monks  to  exclude  from 
their  windows  the  glorious  panorama 
which  captivates   every  siranget  who 
hils  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  it.     At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  are  the  lakes' 
of  Nemi  and  Albano^  with  the  towns  of 
Geusano,  KAriccia,  Albano,  and  the 
papal  palace  of  Castel  Oandolfo.    Be- 
yond this  rich  foregrotmd  is  the  wide^ 
tpfcad  plain  of  ancient   Latium,  <m 
whieh,  as  upon  H  map,  we  Any  mark 
ifae  battle-fields  of  the  last  six  book»  of 
the  ifineid,  and  the  scenes  of  the  first 
Mbievements  of  Rome.    Immediately 
aft  the  foot  of  the  Albati  hills  we  see  the 
vine-clad  bill  of  Monte  Giove,  the  sup- 
pooed  site  of  Corioli,  and  Civita  htt- 
viniA,  the  modem  representative  of  the 
Pelai^c  city  of  Lanuvium.  On  the  south 
the  Pontine  matshet  are  concealed  by 
the  ridge  of  Monte  Arriano>  but  Wtf  ni*y 
ttMO  the  line  of  Miitt  ^din  the  ptinktMk' 


fotj  of  Poito  d*Anae,  the  ancient  An- 
tium,  to  Civita  Vecchia ;  and  as  the  eye 
traversee  fiie  dark  bond  of  forests  which 
sptead  along  the  lAiofO  for  nearly  sixt^r 
miles,  we  may  recognise  the  porition  of 
ancient  Ardea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ri» 
Felice ;  of  Lavhiiom,  the  modem  Prak 
ticaj  of  Latlfentum,  atTorPatemo;  tff 
Ostia,  near  the  double  motrth  of  the 
Tiber  ^  of  the  Etruscan  citadel  of  Canre 
or  Agylla;  6ie  crater  of  the  lake  of 
Bracciano ;  and  the  hills  of  Tolfa  in  the 
distance.  Towai^  the  north  and  east 
we  recognise  the  heights  of  Monte  Ct« 
mini,  the  insulated  mass  of  Soracte, 
Monte  Genaro^  the  Lucreftlis  of  Horace, 
and  far  beyond  it  the  lofty  outline  of 
Monfe  Sarsatdli  near  Rieti.  Within 
the  line  of  the  Sabine  hills  we  see  Tus* 
culum,  the  lake  of  Gabii,  and  the 
heights  of  Tivoli ;  but  the  view  of 
Palestrina  is  intercepted  by  Monte  Pila, 
which  rises  above  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Campo  di  Annibale.  Behind 
Monte  Pila  is  the  '^  geltdus  Algidus ''  of 
Horace,  on  which  Lord  Beverley  disco^ 
vered  a  few  yeaM  since  the  fums  of  A 
circular  temple.  This  may  possibly  be 
the  famous  temple  of  Diana  which  Ho- 
race celebrates  in  a  well-known  passage : 
"  Qomiae  Aventiamii  tenet  Algidiiia<|M, 
QttiDdectm  Diana  prices  virorom 
Curet ;  et  Totis  piieronini  arnicas 
Applicet  aures." 
Beyond  it,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sacco,  is  the  little  town  of  Val- 
montone.  The  last  and  greatest  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  Rome  itself,  which 
is  seen  from  this  point  to  great  advan- 
tage : 

"  Qaftaue  ftef  est  Latiis  ad  sammam  faacibns 
Albam, 
Esoeli&  dA  rape  pioeal  jaai  «OMpicHUr- 
bem."  Lmcan,  v. 

The  summit  of  this  hill  is  well  known 
to  the  classical  tourist  as  the  spot  on 
which  Virgil  makes  Juno  survey  the 
contending  armies  previous  to  the  kwt 
baUle  of  the  Maeid : 
'*  At  Juno  h  summo,  qui  aunc  Albaoius  habe- 
tttt. 
Torn  nequ^  Honren  erst,  aec  honos.  ant 

gloria^  iboDti^ 
Fkospiciens  tumulo,  aampHin  adapMlabat, 

et  ambas 
laurmtttm  TrofiiftOu6  aeiet.  nrimliqttd  La- 
tint/*  ^P«..aa.  13# 
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tlie  pope.  On  this  occasion  the  €»stle 
was  confiscated ;  but  the  Savelli  again 
obtained  possession  of  it  in  1447,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  This  illus- 
trious family  continued  to  hold  it  with 
occasional  interruptions  until  1596, 
about  which  time  Sixtus  V.  had  made 
it  a  duchy  in  favour  of  Bernardino 
Savelli ;  but  the  fortunes  of  his  noble 
house  were  too  much  reduced  to  sup- 
port the  dignity,  and  he  sold  the  pro- 
perty to  the  Camera  Apostolica,  in  that 
year,  for  150,000  scudi,  an  immense 
sum  for  the  period.  In  1604  Clement 
VIII.,  by  a  decree  of  the  Consistory, 
incorporated  it  with  the  temporal  pos- 
sessions of  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII., 
about  1630,  determined  to  convert  it 
into  a  summer  residence  for  the  sove- 
reign pontiffs,  and  began  the  palace 
in  that  year  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Maderno,  Bart-olommeo  Breccioli,  and 
Domenico  Castelli.  In  1660  the  plans 
were  enlarged  and  improved  by  Alex- 
ander VII.,  and  the  whole  building 
was  restored  and  reduced  to  its  present 
form  by  Clement  XIII.  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Since  that  time  several  Roman 
families,  and  particularly  the  Barbe* 
rini,  the  Ludovisi,  the  Albani,  and  the 
Torlonia,  have  erected  villas  in  the 
vicinity,  which  liave  added  considerably 
to  the  beauty  of  the  lake.  The  s  ituation 
of  Castel  Gandolfo  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque: it  occupies  a  volcanic  peak 
above  the  north-western  margin  of  the 
lake;  and  from  its  lofty  position,  1350 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean  and  431 
above  the  lake,  its  climate  is  pure  and 
bracing.  The  Papal  Palace,  the  only 
country-house  belonging  to  the  pope,  is 
a  plain,  unomameuted  building,  with 
some  large  and  convenient  apartments : 
the  view  from  it,  over  the  lake,  is  ex- 
tremely fine.  The  church  adjoining, 
dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Villanuova, 
was  built  in  1661  by  Alexander  VII., 
from  the  designs  of  Bernini,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross.  It  is  surmounted  with 
a  cupola,  and  ornamented  with  Doric 
pilasters.  The  interior  presents  an  altar- 
piece  by  Pietro^  da  Cortona,  and  an 
Assumption  by  Carlo  Maratta.  A 
pretty  path  leads  down  the  hill  to  the 


The  ascent  from  Marino  to  Castel 
Gandolfo  througl^  the  forests  which 
clothe  this  side  of  the  lake,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  in  Italy :  it 
crosses  the  ancient  paved  road  leading 
from  BovilliB  to  Alba  Longa,  described 
in  a  previous  page,  and  passes  near  the 
base  of  Monte  Cuccu,  the  daep  arti* 
ficial  channel  at  the  lowest  edge  of  the 
crater  to  which  we  have  before  adverted. 
This  channel  is  about  250  yards  wide 
and  30  feet  deep :  it  is  cut  in  the  tufa 
rock,  and  evidently  served  to  carry  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  course  of 
the  Rivus  Albanus,  prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Emissary.  The  Rivus 
Albanus  is  now  a  mere  dry  bed,  which 
the  high  post-road  from  Rome  to  Na- 
ples crosses  shortly  before  it  reaches 
Albano. 

Another  road  leads  from  Rocca  di 
Papa  to  Castel  Gandolfo,  through  Pa- 
laziola,  and  along  the  southern  margin 
of  the  lake,  traversing  the  lower  gaUeria 
below  the  picturesque  convent  of  the 
Cappuccini.  From  whatever  quarter  the 
lake  is  approached,  the  traveller  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  its  exceeding  beauty. 
No  one  who  has  not  explored  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  of  the  Alban  and  the 
Sabine  hills  can  form  any  idea  of  the  re- 
sources of  Rome  as  a  summer  residence. 

Ckutel  Gando^o,  a  small  village  of 
1000  souls,  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  the  summer  palace  of  the  popes, 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  the  property  of 
the  Gandolfi  family,  whose  Tui^ii  or 
Cattrum  de  Gandiufyhis  is  mentioned  in 
many  documents  of  the  period.  Under 
Honorius  III.,  in  1218,  it  appears  to 
have  passed  to  the  Savelli,  who  held  it 
as  their  stronghold  for  nearly  400  years, 
defying  alternately  the  popes,  the 
barons,  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
although  they  were  occasionally  driven 
from  their  position  by  superior  force. 
In  1436  it  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
troops  of  Bugenius  IV.,  because  Cola 
Savelli  had  given  an  asylum  to  Anto- 
nio Pontedera,  who  had  rebelled  against 
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by  a^  wall  of  modern  workmanship. 
Within  the  enclosure  formed  by  this 
arch  and  wall  are  some  ancient  sfoue 
seatsy  with  a  bold  moulding,  the  place 
having  evidently  been  of  that  sacred 
description  which  the  ancients  termed  a 
Nymphaeum.  Possibly  it  might  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  nymphs  as  a  pro- 
pitiation, when  the  tunnd  was  exca- 
vated: it  certainly  existed  when  Do- 
mitian  and  others  of  the  emperors  took 
so  mnch  delight  in  this  region.  A 
quadrilateral  court,  well  walled  in  with 
large  stones  in  paraJlelograms,  succeeds 
to  the  flat  arch ;  opposite  to  which  the 
watOT  enters  a  narrower  passage,  and 
then  passes  into  the  interior  of  the 
mountain.  Over  this  smaller  passage 
is  a  vault,  but  this  may  possibly  be  of 
more  recent  construction,  and  from  the 
form  of  a  range  of  blocks  just  below  the 
arch  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
original  covering  might  have  been  by 
what  are  called  approaching  stones. 
The  fine  old  trees  which  overshadow 
the  spot  render  the  Alban  lake  a  cool 
and  delightful  summer  retreat ;  and 
the  number  of  blocks,  the  remains  of 
terraces  and  buildings,  at  the  water's 
edge  all  round  the  basin,  prove  how 
much  the  Romans,  during  the  brilliant 
period  of  the  first  emperors,  enjoyed  its 
picturesque  and  sylvan  beauties.  A  large 
grotto  or  cave,  near  the  water,  and  at  a 
little  distance  to  the  north  of  the  emis- 
sary, has  been  decorated  with  Doric  tri- 
glyphs,  and  was  doubtless  frequently 
used  as  the  summer  triclinium  of  the 
emperor  Domitian,  whose  palace  was 
situated  on  the  hill  above.  These  re- 
treats were  of  course  constructed  long 
after  the  Emissary,  when  the  expe- 
rience of  ages  had  shown  that  there 
was  no  further  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  rising  of  the 
water/*  To  these  accurate  observations 
we  may  add,  that  from  many  appear- 
ances on  the  sides  of  the  lake,  and  from 
the  authority  of  Livy,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lake  was  originally  more  than 
200  feet  higher  than  the  present  surface : 
the  deep  artificial  cutting  between 
Castel  Qandolfo  and  Marino,  at  the 
lowest  edge  of  the  crater,  which   we 
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lake,  the  shores  of  which  literally  swarm 
with  frogs.  «  The  lake  of  Albano,** 
says  Sir  W.  Gell,  ^  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  [neces  of  water  in  the  world, 
and  in  respect  to  scenery,  beyond  com- 
parison the  finest  of  those  of  purely 
volcanic  origin  in  Italy,  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  third  in  length,  one  and  a 
third  in  width,  and  more  than  six  miles 
in  circuit.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  it  was  the 
formation  of  the  Emissary,  by  which 
the  Romans,  while  engaged  in  their  con- 
test with  the  Veientes,  a.u.c.  359  (B.C. 
394),  succeeded  in  lowering  the  waters, 
which  they  imagined  were  in  danger  of 
bursting  their  banks  and  destroying  the 
adjacent  country.  This  Emissary  is  a 
subterraneous  canal,  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  excavated  generally 
in  the  tuia :  it  varies  in  height  from 
about  seven  and  a  half  to  nine  or  ten 
feet,  and  is  never  less  than  four  feet  in 
width.  The  upper  end  of  the  emissary 
is  of  course  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  or  919  feet  above  the 
sea .  The  tunnel  runs  under  the  hill  and 
town  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  which  is  431 
fset  above  the  lake.  The  summit  of 
Monf  Albano,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  rises  2046  f^t  from  its  waters. 
Certain  holes,  such  as  were  called  by 
the  Latins  Spiramina,  and  Spiracula, 
evidently  intended  to  give  air  to  the 
tunnel  below,  may  be  still  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  hill.  In  summer, 
the  water  is  now  seldom  more  than  two 
feet  deep,  and  does  not  run  at  that 
season  with  rapidity,  as  may  be  observed 
by  means  of  a  candle  placed  upon  a  float 
and  carried  down  the  current.  Over 
the  stream  is  a  low  flat  arch  of  seven 
stones ;  the  blocks  with  which  it  is  con- 
structed are  large,  and  of  the  stone  of  the 
country.  They  have  all  the  i4>pearance 
of  antiquity;  for  though  not  only  an 
arch,  but  a  flat  arch  is  used,  which 
would  seem  to  appertain  to  a  late  period, 
yet  their  antiquity  is  evidenced  by  the 
want  of  skill  manifested  in  the  shape  of 
the  stones,  which  not  being  sufficiently 
cruciform,  it  is  surprising  that  the  arch 
has  existed  so  long.  It  is  now  indeed 
supported  by  a  modem  one  below,  and 
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b«ve  noticed  in  a  pnmri««f  |)»fle,  evi- 
dently  senred  to  4mrj  fiff  the  mt^n 
lAto  the  little  itvoavi  wbofe  bed  we  |Mf 
in  tr«TeUiDg  on  the  high  pofft^rpad^iom 
Rome  tp  Alhane.  The  temop  of  Ihe 
oracle  of  Deli^hi,  a$  givw  ^f  JUvy, 
disUoctly  xefer  to  this  channel,  direelii^ 
that  the  w«ten  should  not  ibe  eUoired 
to  e»«ape  by  their^iwn  riveR,  miojbmim. 
The  Gonnexiom  of  the  eniweiy  with 
the  eiege  of  Veii  is  eauly  ex:]»)ained; 
the  ocade  directed  the  construction  of 
tlie  emissary,  in  reference  tp  the  jnnt  of 
the  £tnvG«n  soothsayer  th»t  they 
should  enter  Veii  by  mean»  of  a  mine, 
^  art  of  forming  which  was  then 
unknown  to  the  Bomanft.  By  the  eK« 
ercise  of  their  skill  in  the  operations  (^ 
the  emissary,  they  obtained  sulSpient 
knowledge  to  esoMA  them  to  sink  a 
mine,  which  gave  them  possession  of  the 
citadel  of  Veil.  [Travellecs  who  rieit 
the  lake  from  Albano  may  ^always  find 
donkeys  in  the  town  xeady  for  hine  ei 
three  pauls  each.  The  cicerone  expects 
fi?e  pauls,  and  the  custode  at  the  Bmie- 
sary  who  finds  lights  expects  two  pauU-] 

Albano. 
A  very  beautiful  roadt  shaded  % 
ilexen,  and  skirting  the  ground  of  ,4ihe 
Villa  Barberini,  leads  u«  from  Caatel 
Gandolfo  to  Albano.  It  is  called  the 
GaUeria  di  Sopra,  and  is  well  known 
for  its  fine  views  of  the  lake  end  of 
Monte  Cavi.  The  traveUer  who  vielts 
Albaao  Ax)m  Rome  traverses  the  itwo 
first  stages  of  the  high  post^road  iSbom 
Rome  to  Naples^  and  hee  »n  opp^anijty 
of  enjoying  the  grand  effects  pvoduoed 
by  the  magnificent  aqueducts  which 
span  the  Campagna  with  their  colossal 
arches.  The  detail  ^  this  interesting 
road  are  given  in  Route  ill  (Hand- 
Book  for  Soutibern  Italy),  but  we  may 
here  mention  the  most  promineni;  ob- 
jects which  present  themselves  io  oaf 
notice.  About  6  miles  ifrood  Rome  Vi 
the  picturesque  ruined  tomb  of  idhe  fiust 
century  of  the  empire,  enroneo«sly 
called  by  the  older  antiquaries  ttfaie 
Xemple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris^  ce)e» 
brated  in  the  histofry  of  Cociolanus  as 
having  been  erected  on  the  spot  iwheiie 


h#  iiMt  U§  wife  and  metW*,  and  «as 
moved  by  their  teats  and  entreaties  to 
^sei  haswercy  ««d  his  honour  at  diffnr* 
enoe,"  An  examsnadon  of  tbe  niias 
will  show  that  the  bwilding  <ooiiId  never 
have  becD  a  temple,  and  itihat  it  is  n«t  a 
resublioan  hut  an  im(>enai  stmdtiwe. 
The  eiftpposed  site  of  the  temple  is  de- 
scribed in  our  acoeunl;  of  the  coad  te 
Fmsc«ti,  at  p.  489.  Beyond  tbis  we 
pass  the  first  post'etation  on  this  coote, 
at  Torre  di  Mexsa  Via,  which  counts  om 
H  post  ftom  Rome.  Near  Fratfeoccbie, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Albano,  we 
join  the  Via  Appia  close  to  the  oelnna 
ereoted  in  17d7  by  Le  Maire  and  Bos- 
oowich  for  their  sneasuaemefito  of  the 
meridian  of  Rome.  The  other  point  of 
thehaae  is  the  tomb  of 'CsBcilia  Mkitella, 
giving  53,d^^  palms ;  but  the  iwo  ewr 
tremitiesare  on  so  different  a  lerel,  that 
Sir  W.  Gell  in  his  trigonometrical  sutp 
vey  was  unable  to  measnne  any  angles 
from  it.  Frattoechit  is  auppoaed  ts 
mark  ^  scene  of  the  £atal  i^uanel  bef 
tareen  Milo  and  Clodius  the  tribune,  in 
which  the  latter  was  murdered,  and 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Ciceso^s 
oration  '^  pro  Hilone,"^  On  the  right 
of  the  road  are  the  ruins  of  Bovilla, 
founded  by  Latinus  Silms,  well-known 
for  its  conqaest  .by  Goriolanus  aiad  as 
the  SacrariuoB  of  the  Julian  family. 
Among  the  n^ns  ase  portions  of  the 
Gkrcn%  the  theafse,  and  the  ancient 
walls,  built  of  large  jquadrangular 
masses  of  tufa. 

The  road  near  this  crosses  -the  dry 
bed  of  the  river  by  which  the  Alban 
lake  is  believed  to  have  discharged  its 
waters  through  an  artificial  cutting, 
long  anterior  to  tiie  constraotian  €»f  the 
Emissary.  A  /modem  road  leads  from 
this  spot  to  the  ViHa  Torlonia  at  Castel 
Gaad(4fo,  and  aehort  distance  beyond 
this  we  cross  the  ancient  road  which 
led  to  Alha  JLonga.  Niwaerous  tomhs, 
many  of  which  are  proared  by  the  in- 
scriptions to  have  helonged  to  .eminent 
fam^^ies  flf  anoient  Rarne,  border  the 
road.on  aach  side  during  the  ascent  to 
Albano.  About  haJf  a  mile  before 
readhingthe  town  a  massiveequavetomb, 
built  in  the  fi»m  of  a  sepulchral  t^ter 
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niches  within  aiid  placei  fir  vantOT 
■aooophagl,  -was  l«ng  «ip|30M4  ts.be  tbt 
tomb  of  Ciofltina,  in  wfiktt  of  tfa«  cKprav 
dedanitioii  of  Ciotto  IkaX  hit  bedf  was 
ftnimt  in  the  Bonuui  F4Nnun  amA.  east 
out,  '<4;po&i<iiai  I'miyaiiirt,  cwfUMit, 
pempuy  lamlatimtt,  mfilieutmm  Yyiit, 
jeaunteB&i/trm,  jiodlMnnt  oswihif  rfifmiiV 
oaidHn."  The  view  looking  ;haek  dwr- 
ing ihe  asocniof  this  kill  pnesents one 
of  the  finest  and  most  ixnpnssive  scenes . 
sn  Italy.  It  coaunands  Am  whole  Oaan- 
pagoaas  far  as  SoMcte :  in  the  middle 
of  tke  plain  Rome  is  seen  wzlh  its  glomes 
nnd  losrevB  and  .obelisks,  jrising  in  soli- 
tar  j  :grandettr  amidst  the  mins  nf  .the: 
jdesolate  Canapagns,  like  an  oasis  in  -the 
slescrt.  Beyond,  on  the  left  hand,  the 
long  Jioe  4>f  the  Meditenanean  oosn- 
pletfls  this  atariking  |Hctnse.  Close  to 
ihe  ^te  of  Albano  are  .the  ciibM  ^of  a 
&ae  nsassiTe  tomb,  with  conwi^atanaB  nf 
^vkdte  marble,  widi  which  .the  entire 
atrucitnre  of  lour  atories  appcan  ito  baiire 
heesk  origioally  eareied.  It  contains  a 
sepnlchml  chaoBher  twek^e  feet  long 
nod  eight  Jbsoad,  and  is  admitted  by 
the  best  authorities  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  wiiose  ashes  were 
brought  from  Egypt  and  deposited  here 
a^  CoroeUa.  The  stateosent  of  Pkir 
-taxch,  who  says  that  the  tomb«f  Pompey 
was  cktae  to  his  viUa  at  JUbanmn,  pei> 
ieotly  ooxresponds  with  this  looality. 
On  4dK  right  of  the  gate  is  the  Viila 
AUseci,  and  on  the  left  is  a  mewdroad 
Jeftding  to  Castel  Gaodolfo.  The  mo- 
don  .arms -of  AUmwo  me  tbc  wihite  sow 
«f  ^neas  and  her  thirty  pigs;  but:tra<- 
veiUois  MMast  nstt  be  deoeived  :by  this 
jemhlmn,  ior  Albano  has  no  pretensions 
iB  he  oonsidered  the  site  ^of  Alba  iionga. 
After  «ntering  4he  gate,  on  ihe  jight 
bond  is  4he  Villa  Doom. 

Albano,  14  miles  >lram  Kome  (2^ 
fHsts).  <(imu:  Earopa;  JLa  >Gitt&  di 
l^Biigi;  both  ivevy  good).  An.epiac^Ml 
town  of  5600  souls,  about  AOOifeetisbDKe 
the  sea,  celefanted  for  the  boanfy  of  its 
aoenery  and  the  puiitgr  of  lite  air.  AJ- 
ibano  and  L^AiaciBia  barn  been  called 
the  Bampstead  and  Highgrte  ti  Rome, 
and  .dmiog  l3a»  isummer  imonths  liaey 


are  ilM  with  visitcM :  Albano,  {nrt}* 
cttkrty,  is  the  iferonrite  xesert  ai  Ibo 
Roman  nobility  dmnng  the  ville^gietiwrm. 
Ai  this  oeoaou  a  public  eairiage  ruwi 
Mgularly  betwean  Albano  and  Rome 
three  times  a  vieeki  the  iate  is  five 
panls.  AUhongh  the  towB  is  healthy,  the 
Campagna  below  it  is  {k>o  near  the  legion 
of  malaria  tobe  mganded  'witboat  emapi- 
.cion  daring  the  /eiireine  beats  <of  sues- 
met.  llhepresentitewnoccttpifisfaiittl' 
the  grounds  .ai  thetwo  Frllaf  of  Pompey 
and  Dosnitisn :  tnces  of  the  jGMEmer  ane 
supposed  to  :beYJsible  in  sonomasaos 
of  reticidated  masonry  in  the  giounda 
of  the  YiUa  Doria,  and  in  some  frag- 
mente  in  tfie  Villa  Barberim  on  the 
xoadtoCasteltiaaUolfo;  butasDoDH- 
tian  included  both  the  villas  of  Pompey 
and  of  Glodius  in  bis  iaamense  range  of 
buildings,  it  would  be  »ti3emely  diffi- 
cult to  datecmine  tbe  exact  position  of 
the  more  ancient  structures.  The  ne^h- 
bourhood  of  the  town  was  covered  with 
villas  of  the  Roman  patricians,  many 
of  which  are  Atill  tmceable.  The  most 
remarkable  lemains  ait  Albano  ase  those 
of  the  Amphi^eatre  of  Domitian,  be- 
tween the  church  of  S.  Paolo  and  the 
Cappuccini,  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
and  by  Javenal  as  the  scene  of  the  most 
revolting  cruelties  of  the  last  and  worst 
<£  '^  twelve  Cnsais.  Near  S.  Paolo 
are  the  .ruins  of  the  camp  of  the  Prss- 
-tairian  Guard :  a  goeat  portion  of  the 
walls  and  one  ai  the  gates  still  exist. 
The  walls  are  built  of  quadrilateral 
masses,  many  of  .which  are  twelve  feet 
long.  Adjoining  the  western  wall  is  a 
cioQuiar  building  now  called  the  ohureh 
of  8ta.  Maria  della  Rotonda,  on  the 
door  of  srhich  are  some  beautiful  acai»- 
.thus  kaves  and  olber  .omamente  in 
•wbite  marble,  bmingbt  from  the  villa  of 
Domitian :  tins  building  is  suj^iosed  to 
hav«  been  originally  a  Icmple  of  Mi- 
iierva.  In  ^  Stiada.di  Oesa  e  Maria 
are  numerous  remains  of  .batha.  The 
Cappuccini,  between  itiae  town  and  the 
bkke,  celebrated  iuc  ite-magaificent  AriesR, 
no  doubt  occupies  part  of  the  villa  .of 
Domitiaa.  Moore  extensive  remains. are 
found  among  the  pine-gtoviss  of  the 
beauti&d  ViRa  Barborini  on  .the  road 
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to  Cartel  Gandolfo.  Contiderable  in- 
terest was  excited  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
collection  of  ancient  sepulchral  urns 
belonging  to  Signor  Camerali  of  Al- 
bano,  said  to  bave  been  discovered  un- 
der a  bed  of  lava,  and  consequently  to 
have  belonged  to  a  people  anterior  to 
the  extinction  of  the  volcano.  This 
theory  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  dis- 
covery of  inscriptions  on  the  urns,  which 
a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  such 
remains  has  proved  to  be  in  the  Oscan 
character.  They  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Museo  Gregoriano  in  toe  Vatican, 
and  are  considered  by  some  antiquaries 
to  represent  the  huts  inhabited  by  the 
Latin  tribes  (p.  418).  When  first  dis- 
covered, they  were  gravely  described  as 
antediluvian. 

The  agreeable  wine  of  Albano,  from 
the  vineyards  around  the  lake,  still 
keeps  up  the  reputation  it  enjoyed  in 
the  days  of  Horace  : 

"  Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 

Flenus  Albani  cadus."  Od.  iv.  11. 

•*  Ut  Attica  Virgo 
Cum  saorisCereris,  procedit  fuscus  Hydaspes, 
.  Caseuba  vina  ferens :  Alcon  Chium  maris  ex  • 

pers. 
Hic  herns :  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Faler- 

num 
Te  magis  appoaitis  delecCat ;  habemus  utrum- 

que."  ILSof.viii.  13. 

Albano  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric since  a.d.  460.  Adrian  IV.  (Nicho- 
las Breakspeare),  the  only  English  pre- 
late who  ever  occupied  the  papal  chair, 
was  bishop  of  Albano  for  some  years 
prior  to  his  accession. 

The  Via  Appia  passes  in  a  straight 
line  through  Albano,  and  the  post-road 
after  leaving  the  town  traverses  it  for  a 
great  part  of  the  way,  until  it  arrives  at 
Castel  S.  Gennarello,  where  it  makes  a 
sudden  and  unnecessary  turn  to  the  left 
in  order  to  reach  Velletri.  A  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  gate  of  Albano  is  the 
sepulchral  monument  so  often  described 
as  that  of  the  Horatii  and  Cvuriatii.  The 
older  Italian  antiquaries  who  suggested 
this  idea  had  taken  no  pains  to  examine 
how  far  such  a  supposition  was  home 
out  by  history;  but  in  recent  years  a 
more  diligent  collation  of  authorities, 
and  above  all  a  more  accurate  acquaint- 
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ance  with  Etnisean  remains,  has  not  only 
entirely  disproved  the  assertion,  but  has 
established  beyond  a  doubt  the  Etruscan 
origin  of  the  tomb,  and  the  occasion  of 
its  erection.  The  base  is  fifty  Roman 
feet  square,  and  twenty-four  high :  upon 
this  rise  at  the  angles  four  pyramids  or 
cones,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  round 
pedestal  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  a  small  chamber,  in  which 
an  urn  with  ashes  was  discovered  in  the 
last  century.  The  traveller  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  compare  this  with  the 
description  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna  at 
Chiusi,  as  given  in  the  thirty-sixth  book 
of  PI  by,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  will 
hardly  require  a  stronger  argument  in 
favour  of  the  conclusions  of  Piraned, 
D'Hancarville,  and  Nibby,  that  it  is  the 
tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  who 
was  killed  by  Aristodemus  in  his  at- 
tack upon  Aricia.  As  no  trace  remaiuB 
at  Chiusi  of  the  magnificent  sqpuldire 
of  Porsenna,  this  ruin  may  be  consi- 
dered a  valuable  illustration  of  Pliny's 
description.  It  is  also  certain  that  die 
Horatii  and  Curiatii  were  buried  on  the 
spot  where  they  fell,  distant  only  five 
miles  from  Rome. 

L*Ariccia, 
about  a  mile  from  Albano,  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  hollow.  The  post- 
road  leaves  the  Appiau  near  the  tomb 
of  Aruns,  and  proceeds  by  a  steep  but 
picturesque  ascent  to  L*  Ariccia,  through 
which  the  interest  of  the  Chigi  family 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  modem  road, 
although  the  Appian  afforded  a  straight 
and  easy  passage.  The  deep  ravine 
which  separates  L'Ariccia  from  Albano 
abounds  m  the  most  beautiful  scenery. 
The  modem  town,  with  a  population  of 
1350  souls,  is  placed  on  ttie  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  the  celebrated  Aricia,  one  of 
the  confederate  cities  of  Latium,  whose 
history  and  connexion  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  are  so  often  alluded  to  by  toe 
Latin  poets.  It  was  supposed  to  have 
been  .founded  by  Hippolytus,  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Virbius 
in  the  neighbouring  grove,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Diana.    We  gather  from  Vir^ 
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gil  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
towns  of  Latium  at  the  arrival  of 
^neas: 

"  At  Trivia  Hippolytttm  secretis  almarecondit 
Sedibus,  et  nymphn  EgoruB  nemoriqae  re- 

legat; 
Solas  ubi  in  sylvis  Italis  if^nobilis  SBTum 
Exi^ret,   venoque   ubi  nomine   Virbius 

e«Bet."  u«».vii.76l. 

It  was  the  first  stage  out  of  Rome  in 
Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  : — 

' '  EgresBun  magnfi  me  aoeepit  Aricia  Rami 
Hoapitio  modloo."    .  I.  &f^v.l. 

Its  importance  in  the  time  of  Cicero  is 
proved  by  hi^  eloquent  description  in 
the  third  Philippic,  when  he  replies  to 
the  attack  of  Antony  on  the  mother  of 
Augustus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town.  Daring  the  retreat  of  Porsen- 
na's  army  from  Rome  it  wai  attacked 
by  a  detachment  under  his  son  Aruns, 
who  was  finally  defeated  and  slain  by 
Aristodemus  of  Cumae,  as  we  learn  from 
Liivy  :  the  Etriucan  prince  was  buried 
near  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  tomb 
already  described.  The  ancient  city  lay 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  extend- 
ing down  to  the  Appian,  where  nume* 
rous  remains  still  exist.  Among  these 
ruins  are  the  city  walls,  and  a  highly 
curious  fragment  with  a  perpendicular 
aperture,  through  which  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  is  discharged  to  give 
rise  to  the  question  whether  it  is  the 
emissary  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  or  the 
fountain  of  Diana.  The  most  important 
ruin  is  that  discovered  by  Professor  Nib- 
by,  who  considered  it  to  be  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  whose  site  had  been  previously 
sought  for  on  the  sides  of  the  lake  of 
Nemi.  There  are  several  circumstances 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  opinion :  the 
account  of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the 
temple  overlooked  a  sea,  does  not  corre- 
spond so  well  with  the  lake  of  Nemi  as 
with  the  extensive  hollow  below  these 
ruins  called  the  FaUerkciay  a  large  cra- 
ter eight  miles  in  circumference,  which 
was  evidently  filled  with  water  in  his 
time,  like  the  other  volcanic  lakes  of 
Albaao,  Nemi,  &c.  A  still  more  con- 
clusive argument  is  the  bas-relief  found 
here  in  1791  by  Cardinal  Despuig,  who 
unfortunately  sent  it  to  Palma  in  the 


island  of  Majorca,  where,  if  it  exists  a 
all,  it  is  comparatively  lost  to  the 
world.  This  remarkable  fragment  was 
3^  feet  long  and  two  high :  it  repre- 
sented the  priest  of  the  temple  in  the 
act  of  slaying  his  predecessor,  entirely 
confirming  the  account  of  Strabo,  who 
says  that  the  barbaric  ordinances  of  the 
temple  required  that  the  high  priest, 
called  the  Rex  Nemorensis,  should  have 
killed  his  predecessor  in  single  combat 
An  eugravmg  was  made  from  the  mar- 
ble  by  Pietro  Fontana,  which  is  now 
valuable  from  its  excessive  rarity.  The 
founder  of  this  temple,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  Hippolytus ;  but  other 
writers  ascribe  it  to  Orestes,  after  be 
had  taken  refuge  at  Aricia  with  Iphi- 
genia :  the  poets  have  of  course  availed 
themselves  of  both  these  statements. 

The  modem  town  of  L'Ariccia  has  a 
fine  palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi 
family  built  by  Bernini,  and  the  church 
of  the  Assunzione  della  Vergine,  built 
by  Alexander  VII.  in  1664  from  the 
designs  of  the  same  architect.  Its  im- 
posing cupola  is  brilliantly  decorated 
internally  with  stuccoes  by  Antonio 
Raggi.  The  fresco  of  the  Assumption, 
and  the  picture  of  S.  Francesco  de  Sales, 
are  by  Borgognone ;  the  St.  Thomas  of 
Villanova  is  by  Raff.  Fanni;  and  the 
S.  Giuseppe  and  S.  Antonio  are  by  the 
brothers  Gimignanu 

Monte  Giove  (Corioli),  and  Civita 
Lavinia  (Lanuvium). 
From  the  hill  of  Aricia  and  from 
parts  of  the  road  to  Genzano,  looking 
over  the  broad  crater  of  the  Vallericcia, 
is  seen  the  hill  of  Monte  Giove,  the 
lowest  hill  of  the  range  which  descends 
from  Monte  Cavi  to  the  plain.  It  is 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  is  situated 
on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Antlum.  Monte  Giove 
is  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  spot  on 
which  the  best  modem  antiquaries  agree 
in  fixing  the  site  of  the  celebrated  city 
of  Conolif  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
Coriolanus : 

'  Cut  me  to  pieces.  Volsces,  men  and  lads. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me.    Boy  I  ftdise 
hoond ! 
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Itywk  h»99  writ  rar  uuuU  true.  *tb  llMve 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  doveooU),  I 
Platter'd  your  Volaces  in  OoxioU: 
Alone  I  did  it." 

There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  to 
be  discoTCTcd :  indeed,  Pliny  states  that 
it  was  deserted  in  his  day,  and  that  its 
site  was  without  a  trace  of  its  existence. 
On  a  projecting  hill  to  the  south-east  is 
the  picturesque  little  to¥m  of  Civita  Za- 
vinia,  with  800  inhabitants,  occupying 
the  site  of  ancient  lanuvium,  founded 
by  Diomed,  and  one  of  the  confederate 
cities  of  Latium.  It  is  celebrated  by 
Livy  for  its  worship  of  Juno  Sospita, 
whose  temple  was  said  to  be  guarded 
by  a  dragon.  It  is  also  memorable  as 
the  birthplace  of  Milo  and  of  Muroena, 
well-known  by  the  able  advocacy  of 
Cicero,  of  Roscius  the  comedian,  and 
of  the  three  Antonines.  The  modem 
town  is  built  of  massive  rectangular 
blocks,  evidently  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.  At  the  western  extremity 
of  the  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  building 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  squared 
stone,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  temple 
of  Juno.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  masive  walls  of 
peperino,  built  with  stones  in  many  in- 
ftances  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length. 

Gbnzano, 
about  7  miles  from  Albano  (}  post). 
Among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
presented  by  the  route  from  L'Ariccia  to 
Gensano  is  the  magnificent  causeway, 
700  feet  in  length  and  about  40  feet 
broad,  by  which  the  Appian  Way  was 
carried  across  the  northern  angle  of  the 
crater  of  Vallericcia*  it  is  entirely 
constructed  of  squared  blocks  of  pepe- 
rino^ seven  feet  in  length,  ajraogttd  in 
alternate  coursef  of  lo9g  and  short 
stones.  The  causeway  is  pierced  by 
three  round-arched  apertnres  for  the 
passage  of  water  from  the  bills,  and  in 
the  deepest  portion  of  the  valley  its 
height  is  not  less  than  fprty  feet.  The 
whole  structure,  particularly  in  the  up- 
^part  of  the  ascent,  is  highly  interest* 
ing.  The  rxMt-road  to  Genzano  is  badly 
paved  with  stones  taken  fron^  the  Via 
Appia  below  L'Ariccia,  which  was  de- 
stroyed for  the  purpose  at  the  end  of 


the  last  ceatury.  Th«  tedious  Meent  to 
the  town  is  usually  bcwt  with  beggars, 
who  seem  to  be  the  true  representatives 
of  those  which  iofcuted  this  hiU  in  the 
time  of  Juvenal  1 

"  Ptgnus  AricinoB  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 

Blaodsque  deveoie  Jactaret  basia  rhedfle." 

Sat.'w. 

A  fine  triple  avenue  of  elms  called  the 
O&nata,  planted  by  the  Duke  Giuliano 
Cesarini  in  1643,  forms  the  entrance 
to  Gensano.  The  point  where  the 
plantation  branches  off  into  three  ave> 
Duet  is  oalled  the  piazza  r  one  of  these 
branches  leads  to  the  Cappuccini  and 
to  the  lake  of  Nemi,  the  middle  one  to 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Cesstfini,  and 
tbediird  to  the  town.  Travellers  who 
wish  to  visit  the  lake  would  do  well  to 
leave  their  carriage  at  this  spot:  the 
descent  occupies  half  an  hour,  and  a 
path  leads  direct  from  the  lake  to  tlie 
post-house,  where  the  carriage  could 
wait  their  return. 

O^nzano  (^Jnn  t  La  Posta,  very  bad), 
a  picturesque  town  of  4622  souls,  oele- 
brated  for  its  annual  festival  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  Corpus  Domini,  oalled 
the  Infioraia  di  Oenzano,  ftom  the  cus> 
torn  of  strewing  floweri  along  the  stieete 
so  as  to  represent  arabesques,  heraldic 
devices,  figures,  and  other  omamenti. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  kind  of 
flower-mosaic  is  extremely  pretty,  and 
during  the  festa  the  town  is  filled  with 
visitors  ftom  Rome  and  the  sunound- 
tfig  villages.  On  one  of  die  hills  above 
the  town  is  the  feudal  mansion  of  the 
dukes  of  Cesarini,  in  a  commanding 
and  beautifiil  position,  everloduag  the 
lake  of  Nemi.  Higher  up  is  the  oon- 
vent  of  the  Cappuccini,  wnich  enjoys  a 
prospeet  of  even  greater  beauty.  The 
modem  oatbedral,  built  in  the  last  cen* 
tury,  has  an  altarpiece  representing  the 
Trinity  and  the  passage  of  the  souls 
from  purgatory,  by  an  unknown  Span' 
i8h(?)T 


From  the  pestJiouse  of  Ctemano  a 
walk  of  a  lew  minutes  faringa  ns  to  the 
lake  of  N^i,  the  Lacus  NemoKwis  of 
the  poeti.    This  beautift4  little  lake 
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occnpiet,  lik«  tbat  of  Albano,  the  well- 
HeBmd  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
wboee  ndm  are  formed  partly  of  baialt 
and  partly  of  comoUdated  ecoriis.  It 
U  Ave  miles  iu  circumference  and  rather 
more  then  100  feet  higher  than  the  tur- 
face  of  the  lake  of  Albano.  The  load 
which  leade  to  Nemi  from  Gensano, 
passing  by  the  Cappuccini,  brings  the 
traveller  to  the  .Fountain  ^E^^ria,  one 
of  the  streams  which  Strabo  mentions  as 
supplying  the  lake;  but  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  one  of  the  same 
name  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Rome.  This  fountain,  which  so  many 
poets  have  celebrated  in  conjunction 
with  the  lake  and  temple,  is  beautifhUy 
described  by  Ovid,  who  represents  tfaie 
nymph  as  so  inconsolable  at  the  death 
of  Naml^  that  Diana  changed  her  into 
a  fountain : 

"  Non  tamen  Egeric  lactus  allena  leyare 
Damna  valent;  montique  jaceos  radicibos 

imis 
Liquitaria  lacrymas :  donee  pletatedolentis 
IdU^aororPhflabi  gelidam  de  corpore  fontem 
Fedt,  et  eBteroas  artus  lentavit  in  andaa." 
Metam.  xv. 

Tlw  village  of  Nmrn,  with  a  popila^ 
tioQ  of  1100  souls,  is  bcMutifully  placed 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake  immediately 
opposite  to  Geniano.  It  belongs,  toge- 
ther with  a  large  extent  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  to  Prince  RospigUosi, 
having  passed  into  that  famUy  in  the 
last  century  after  helooging  successively 
to  the  noble  houses  of  Colonna,  Borgia, 
JKccolomini,  Genci,  Frangipani,  and 
Braschi.  The  old  feudal  castle  with 
its  round  tower  was  chiefly  built  by  the 
Colonna.  From  the  hills  above,  the 
travtdler  enjoys  one  of  those  scenes 
which  cannot  be  described:  the  eye 
wanden  over  the  vast  plains  of  the 
Caxnpagna  from  the  Circesan  promon- 
tory to  Porto  d'An»H  the  ancient  An- 
tium,  and  fieom  thence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  comprehending  within  this 
range  the  scene  of  half  the  ^neid,  and 
of  some  of  the  gmndeat  events  in  the 
history  of  Rome.  The  lake  of  Nemi 
aoquined  oansidenble  notoriety  in  the 
aizteentfa  century  from  the  discovery  of 
a  quantity  of  timlMr%  which  Albert! 


the  celebrated  architect  and  Marchi 
the  engineer  described  as  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  ship :  it  was  said  to  be 
500  feet  in  length,  and  attributed  either 
to  Tiberius  or  to  Trajan.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  vessel  of  this  siae  on  the  lake 
of  Nemi  carries  with  it  the  air  of  impro- 
bability ;  and  it  is  now  explained  by 
the  researches  of  Professor  Nibby,  who 
carefully  examined  the  locality.  He 
found  that  the  beams  recovered  from 
the  lake  were  parts  of  the  framework  of 
an  ancient  building,  of  larch  and  pine, 
from  which  numerous  metal  nails  and 
other  fragments  were  obtained.  The 
pavement,  consisting  of  large  tiles,  was 
laid  upon  an  iron  grating  marked  in 
many  places  with  the  name  Caisas  in 
very  ancient  characters.  The  tiles, 
grating,  nails,  and  some  of  the  beams, 
are  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary (p.  423).  From  the  account  of 
Suetonius,  wlio  says  that  Cssar  began 
a  villa  at  great  cost  upon  this  lake,  and 
in  a  fit  of  caprice  ordered  it  to  be  pulled 
do¥m  before  it  was  completed,  Nibby 
infers  that  these  fragments  were  the 
foundations  of  the  villa,  which  escaped 
destruction  by  being  under  water.  On 
the  sides  of  the  lake  are  some  vestiges 
of  ancient  buildings.  We  have  alreayd 
stated  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Temple  of  Diana  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  below  L'Ariccia:  the 
ciceroni,  however,  point  out  its  mini 
near  the  lake;  but  travellers  who  axe 
practised  in  the  examination  of  ancient 
buildings  will  see  at  once  that  they  con- 
sist otopaii  niicultttum,  which  of  course 
belongs  to  a  much  later  period  than  the 
dale  of  the  temple.  The  grove  of  Diana 
extended,  as  it  still  does,  over  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  hills  for  many 
miles ;  and  from  its  age  and  extent  it 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  wild  and 
mysterious  rites  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  counterpart  of  those  which 
marked  the  worship  of  the  goddess  in 
the  Tauric  Cheisonese. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Gensano  we 
leave  the  Comarca  and  enter  the  lega- 
tion of  Velletri.  At  the  castle  and 
bridge  of  San  Gennarello  the  road  quits 
the  Appian,  and  makes  a  detour  of 
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ioi»€  miles  in  order  to  paii  through 
Velletri  before  it  Again  joint  it  new 
Cittema.  The  Appian  may  be  Men 
from  this  spot  descending  into  the  plain 
in  a  straight  line,  marked  by  numeroua 
remains  of  ancient  tombs.  From  this 
and  other  parts  of  the  road  Civita  La- 
vinia,  described  in  a  preceding  page,  is 
a  conspicuous  object.  Velletri  and  the 
remainder  of  the  road  to  Terracina  and 
Naples,  including  a  dktour  to  Cora  and 
Norba,  are  described  in  Route  41,  in  the 
Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy. 

Ck>LONNA. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Frascati  to  Colonna,  and 
from  thence  to  Palestrina  and  Genaz- 
zanoy  visiting  the  lake  of  Gabii  on  the 
return  to  Rome.  The  distance  from 
Frascati  to  Colonna  is  5  miles.  The 
road  traverses  the  ancient  line  of  com- 
munication l)etween  Tusculum,  IaW- 
cum,  and  Gabii.  About  a  mile  from 
Frascati,  it  passes  near  the  singular 
hexagonal  lake  called  the  CormtfeUe, 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  sup- 
posed by  Professor  Nibby  to  be  the  true 
site  of  the  lake  Regillus,  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  battle  in  which  the 
Romans,  under  the  dictator  Posthumius 
assisted  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  defeated 
the  most  powerful  confederation  of  the 
Latin  tribes,  under  the  Tarquins  and 
Mamilius  the  chief  of  Tusculum. 
The  {KMition  of  this  lake  immediately 
under  the  hills  of  Tusculum  is  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  the 
locality,  which  as  Livy  distinctly  tells 
us  was  in  the  Tusculan  territory. 
The  lake  was  drained  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  the  Borghese  family,  before 
which  time  it  could  not  have  been 
mach  smaller  than  the  lake  of  Gabii. 
It  is  a  curious  basin,  and  its  artificial 
emissary  may  still  be  traced ;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  visit  it  in  summer,  as  it 
swarms  with  vipers.  Beyond  this  the 
road  skirts  the  base  of  Moni€  Parzio,  a 
village  of  1340  souls,  prettily  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  a  villa  of  Cato 
of  Utica,  the  site  of  which  is  identi- 
fied with  some  extensive  ruins  visible 


between  Monte  Ponio  and  Colotma,  at 
a  spot  called  Cappellette.  Tbe  mo- 
dem village  was  fanilt  by  Gregory 
XIII.,  whose  armorial  bttrings,  the 
Baoncompagni  dragons,  may  be  seen 
over^  principal  gateway.  Tbe  only 
object  of  interest  in  the  village  is  the 
church,  built  by  Prince  Marcantonio 
Borghese,  and  consecrated  by  C^ardinal 
York  in  1766.  Beyond  thu,  the  road 
passes  at  the  base  of  Monte  Compafri, 
another  mountain-village  belonging  to 
the  Borghese,  with  a  population  of  2259 
souls,  and  a  baronial  mansion  occa- 
sionally occupied  by  the  family.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  risen  from  liie  ruins 
of  Tusculum  in  the  twelfth  coitnry, 
but  it  contains  nothing  of  any  interest 
Colonna  occupies  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Latin  city  of  Labicam,  the 
colony  of  Alba : 

"  Inseqoitar  nimbus   peditam,  clipeataque 
totis 
Agmina  densentar  campis.  Argivaque  pubeg, 
AuruDcaeque    maous,    Rutuli,    veteresque 

SIcam, 
Et  SacransD  acies,  et  picti  Kuta  Labici.** 
JEn.  vii..  793. 
The  history  of  the  ancient  city 
presents  few  facts  which  require  notice 
except  its  capture  and  sack  by  Corio- 
lanus,  and  the  mention  made  of  it 
by  Cicero,  who  describes  Labicum, 
BovillsB,  and  Gabii  as  so  much  depo- 
pulated in  his  time,  that  they  could 
scarcely  find  any  one  to  represent  them 
in  the  Feriss  Latinee.  The  modem 
village  of  Colonna  holds  a  conspicuous 
rank  among  the  towns  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  the  place  from  which  the 
princely  house  of  Colonna  derives  its 
origin .  The  first  mention  of  the  family 
occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  when  the  Countess  Emilia  of 
Palestrina  married  a  baron  described 
as  de  Cohonna,  The  history  of  the 
place  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century  would  be  a  continuous  record 
of  the  contests  of  the  Colonna  with  the 
popes,  and  with  the  Roman  barons.  It 
was  seized  in  1297  by  Boniface  VIII., 
and  again  by  Riensi  in  1354,  on  his 
expedition  against  Palestrina.  In  the 
last  century  the  Colonna  sold  the 
property  to  the  Ludovisi,  together  with 
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Zagaroloand  Gallicano :  the  alienation 
of  an  estate  from  which  they  derived 
their  name  was  an  act  unworthy  the 
descendants  of  the  heroic  Stefano 
Colonna,  whom  Petrarch  delighted  to 
honour.  The  village  is  now  in  ruins  and 
almost  entirely  depopulated  ;  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  scarcely  amounting 
to  200.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of 
Colonna  is  the  ancient  Via  Labicana, 
now  the  high  road  to  Naples  by 
Frosinone  and  San  Germano.  On  the 
left  of  this  road,  and  in  a  direct  line 
between  Colonna  and  the  lake  of 
Gabii,  is  a  small  pestilential  pool, 
scarcely  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, filling  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  The  Roman  antiquaries  for 
many  yean  regarded  it  as  the  lake 
Rf^illus,  although  the  expression  of 
Livy  "ad  Lacum  Regillum  in  agro 
Tu9Culano'"  was  hardly  to  be  reconciled 
with  a  locality  between  which  and 
Tusculum  the  territory  of  Labicum 
intervened.  The  importance  of  the 
battle  fought  at  the  lake  Regillus  gave 
considerable  interest  to  the  question, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  lake  of  Comufelle 
described  above,  and  the  vicinity  of 
that  lake  to  Tusculum  appears  to  us  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  true 
locality  of  the  battle. 

Palestrina,  &c. 

About  12  miles  from  Colonna  is 
Palestrina,  the  modem  represeniative  of 
the  famous  city  of  Prsneste,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and 
the  residence  of  a  king  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome*  No  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  affords  the 
traveller  so  many  examples  of  the 
different  systems  of  architecture  which 
prevailed  in  Italy  in  the  early  periods 
of  her  history.  The  ruins  of  the  walls, 
and  of  the  other  edifices  for  which  the 
ancient  city  was  remarkable,  present 
us  with  four  distinct  epochs :  in  the 
enormous  polygonal  masses  of  the  city 
walls  we  have  a  fine  example  of  Pelasgic 
architecture  ;  in  the  smaller  polygonal 
constructions  we  recognise  the  period 
of  the  Roman  kings,  when  the  Pelasgic 


style  was  generally  imitated  in  those 
districts  where  the  local  materials  were 
of  hard  stone  ;  in  the  quadrilateral 
foundations  we  see  the  style  of  the 
republic ;  and  in  the  brick>work,  known 
as  the  *<  opera  laterizia,'*  we  have  some 
fine  specimens  of  the  empire.  The 
contests  of  Praeneste  with  Rome,  and  its 
conquest  by  Cincinnatus  and  Camillus, 
are  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Livy ; 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  reconnoitred  the 
situation  of  Rome  from  its  citadel ;  and 
the  young  Caius  Marius,  after  his  defeat 
by  Sylla,  killed  himself  within  its 
walls.  On  his  return  from  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  Sylla  revenged 
himself  on  Praeneste  for  the  support 
given  to  his  rival  by  destroying  the 
town  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword ;  but  he  afterwards  rebuilt  the 
walls,  and  to  atone  for  his  cruelties 
embellished  the  Temple  of  Fortune* 
whose  magnificence  made  the  Athenian 
philosopher,  Canieades,  declare  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  Fortune  so  fortwmteas 
that  of  Praeneste.  Under  the  emperors 
the  city  was  the  frequent  residence  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Nero,  Domitian, 
and  Hadrian,  who  built  there  a  magni- 
ficent villa  of  which  considerable 
remains  are  still  visible.  The  partiality 
of  Horace  for  Praeneste  is  well  known : 
in  his  epistle  to  Lollius  he  tells  him 
that  he  read  the  Iliad  during  his  resi- 
dence in  the  city  (£p.  ii.,  I.) ;  and  in 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  odes  he 
mentions  it  among  his  &vourite  retreats, 
classing  it  with  Tibur,  Baiae,  and  his 
Sabine  farm : 

"  Vester.  Camenae,  Tester  in  ardnos 
ToUor  SabiDos ;  seu  mUii  frigidam 
Prseaeste,  seu  Tibar  supinum 
Seu  liquidn  placuere  Baiae." 

Od.  iu.,  4. 

The  modem  name  of  Palestrina 
occurs  in  ecclesiastical  documents  as 
early  as  A.D.  873.  Its  whole  history 
during  the  middle  ages  is  associated 
with  that  of  the  Colonna  family,  who 
obtained  it  in  1043  by  marriage  with  the 
Countess  £milia,  as  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  account  of  Colonna.  The 
ancient  citadel  and  its  Pelasgic  fortifi- 
cations were  doubtless  perfect  at  thii> 
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period,  and  oontribated  to  nmder  it 
ikmout  u  the  mountain  fastneM  of  the 
Colonna,  end  as  one  of  the  atrongbolds 
of  the  Ghibelinei.  It  would  carry  us 
too  deeply  into  the  history  of  Rome  at 
this  interesting  period,  to  trace  the 
records  of  the  Colonna  family  during 
their  memorable  strugp^les  with  the 
popes ;  but  the  destruction  of  the  city 
IS  so  much  associated  with  the  pontifi* 
cate  of  Boniface  YIIL,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  events 
which  mark  his  turbulent  career.  The 
election  of  Cardinal  Gaetaui  as  Boni- 
face VIII.  was  opposed  by  the  two 
Cardinals  Giacomo  and  Pietro  Colonna, 
who  retired  to  Palestrina  with  their 
kinsmen  Sciarra  and  Agapito  Colonna, 
and  refused  to  admit  a  papal  garrison 
into  any  of  their  patrimonial  castles. 
The  pope  instantly  excommunicated 
them,  and  issued  a  bull  breathing  the 
most  violent  anathemas  against  the 
family,  and  offering  plenary  indulgence 
to  all  who  would  take  up  arms  against 
them.  He  obtained  reinforcements  from 
Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Matelica,  and 
in  1298  sent  troops  against  all  the 
towns  and  castles  of  the  family.  The 
cardinals  for  some  time  gallantly  de- 
fended Palestrina,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  with  their 
two  Kinsmen  proceeded  to  Anagni,  where 
the  pope  was  then  residing,  and  made 
their  submission  in  full  consistory. 
Boniface  summoned  to  his  councils  on 
this  occasion  the  celebrated  Guido  da 
Montefeltro,  who  had  taken  the  vows 
as  a  Franciscan  in  the  great  monastery 
at  Assisi.  His  perfidious  advice  to 
«  promise  much  and  perform  little,"  has 
been  noticed  in  our  account  of  Assisi 
at  p.  232,  and  has  been  stamped  with 
immortal  infamy  by  Dante  in  a  passage 
which  we  have  there  quoted.  The  pope 
acting  on  this  treachery,  nominally 
absolved  the  Colonna  from  their  ex- 
communication, and  granted  them  his 
pardon,  at  the  same  time  holding  out 
the  hope  that  they  should  be  restored 
to  the  possession  of  Palestrina.  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  secretly  ordered 
Teodorico  Ranieri  of  Orvieto,  bishop 
of  Pisa,  to  take  possession  of  the  city. 


to  dismantle  the  fortifications,  and  rase 
all  the  buildings  to  their  foundations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral. 
So  rigorously  was  this  order  fulfilled, 
that  the  ancient  custom  was  observed 
of  driving  the  plunghshare  over  the 
ruins  and  sprinkling  salt  upon  the 
furrows.  The  property  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  confiscated ;  they  were  all 
driven  into  the  plain,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  build  a  new  town  near  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell^  Aquila. 
After  these  disasters  the  Colonna  family 
were  hunted  out  of  Italy,  and  the 
narratives  of  their  wanderings  given  by 
the  contemporary  chronicles  supply  a 
curious  parallel  with  the  history  of  our 
own  noble  house  of  Courtenay.  Stefano 
Colonna,  who  is  described  by  Petrarch 
as  '*B,  phoenix  sprung  from  the  ashes 
of  the  ancient  Romans,'*  as  he  fled 
from  Rome  after  the  loss  of  all  his 
possessions,  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
attendants,  "What  fortress  have  you 
now  f ''  He  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  Eecoh .'  '* 
The  cardinals  escaped  to  France; 
Sciarra  Colonna  fled  by  sea,  was  cap- 
tured by  pirates,  and  afl^er  a  series  of 
romantic  adventures  returned  to  Rome 
at  the  time  when  the  pope  was  involved 
in  his  quarrel  with  Philip  le  Bel. 
Sciarra  instantly  joined  the  French 
party,  and  avenged  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  his  family  by  the  memorable  capture 
of  Boniface  at  Anagni,  which  Dante 
has  also  commemorated  (Route  40, 
in  'Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy'). 
On  the  death  of  the  pope  from  the 
consequences  of  this  indignity,  his 
successor,  Benedict  XI.,  absolved  the 
Colonna  fh>m  their  excommunication, 
but  forbade  the  rebuilding  of  Palestrina. 
This  restriction  was  removed  by  Cle- 
ment V.,  and  in  1307  the  city  began 
to  rise  from  its  ruins  under  Stefano  < 
Colonna.  It  proceeded  so  rapidly,  that  i 
when  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  emperor  of 
Germany,  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  I 
in  1311,  Palestrina  was  ready  to  receive 
him  and  the  other  Ghibeline  chiefs, 
if  the  Guelph  party,  headed  by  the 
Orsini,  had  ofi'ered  any  efiectual  oppo- 
sition.   It  was  alao  regarded  «w  the 
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hcad-quarttrt  of  Lmiis  of  Barariay  al 
hit  coronatioD  in  1328.  Stefano  Co- 
loona  completed  the  castle  in  1333,  ai 
we  read  by  the  intcription,  still  legible 
OD  its  gate.  In  1350  this  illustrious 
captain  saccessfully  defended  Pales* 
trina  against  Rienzi,  who  made  another 
Tain  attempt  to  seise  it  in  1351.  The 
fortress  remained  for  nearly  a  century 
strong  enough  to  resist  all  aggression, 
but  &e  Colonna  having  allied  them- 
selves with  Braccio  Fortebraccio  and 
Piecinino  of  Perugia  in  1434,  the 
unscrupulous  Cardinal  Vitelleschi,  the 
legate  of  Eugenius  IV.,  besieged  and 
captured  it  in  1436.  In  the  following 
year  he  rased  it  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  for  forty  continuous  days  laid 
waste  the  town  with  fire  and  sword, 
sparing  neither  the  churches  nor  the 
convents.  In  1438  the  Romans  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction,  by 
levelling  the  citadd  with  the  ground. 
After  this  time  the  inhabitants  began  to 
collect  their  families  round  the  old 
baronial  palace,  and  in  1448  the  Co- 
lonna rebuilt  the  city,  and  surrounded 
it  with  the  walls  and  towers  which  we 
still  see.  The  last  historical  fact  which 
we  shall  notice,  is  the  sale  of  tlie  city 
by  Francesco  Colonna  to  Carlo  Bar- 
bcrini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630, 
for  the  sum  of  775,000  scudi. 

At  the  present  time  Palestrina  is  an 
episcopal  town  of  4629  souls.  It  has 
a  small  inn,  in  which  the  traveller  may 
be  tolerably  accommodated  by  giving 
notice  of  his  visit  beforehand.  The 
town  is  built  chiefly  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  at  the  foot  of  the 
commanding  hill  on  which  the  citadel 
was  placed.  It  contains  no  modem 
buildings  of  any  interest,  except  the 
deserted  Barberini  Palace  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  baronial  Churdi  of  S, 
RoaaSa^  oontaining  an  unfinished  group 
of  the  Pieta,  attributed  to  M.  Angelo  (t). 
and  many  tombs  of  the  Colonna  and 
Barberini  families.  The  ancient  temple 
must  have  been  of  immense  extent,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  ruins  now  visible, 
and  hcan  the  five  terraces  on  which  it 
stood.  One  of  these  terraces,  the  Ripiano 
della  Cortina,  is  occupied  by  the  Bar- 


berini paJaec^  which  is  snppoaed  to  be 
built  on  the  foundations  of  the  hemi* 
cycle.  The  most  remarkable  objects  in 
this  palace  are  the  fragments  of  inscrip« 
tions  and  statues  discovered  among  the 
ruins,  and  the  celebrated  mosaic  pave- 
ment found  in  one  of  the  semicircular 
niches  of  the  temple,  well  known  as  the 
'*  Mosaic  of  Palestrina."  It  was  so 
highly  prised  when  first  discovered,  that 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  in  1640 
employed  Pietro  da  Cortona  to  remove  it 
to  its  present  position.  There  is  scarcely 
any  relic  of  ancient  art  which  has  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  antiquarian  con* 
troversy.  Father  Kircher  considered 
its  subject  to  express  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune;  Cardinal  Polignac  thought  it 
represented  the  voyage  of  Alexander  to 
the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  Cecconi 
and  Vol  pi  supposed  that  it  illustrated 
the  history  of  Sylla;  Montfau^on  re- 
garded it  as  a  representation  of  the 
course  of  the  Nile ;  Winckelmann  as  the 
meeting  of  Helen  and  Menelaus  in 
Egypt;  Chaupy  as  the  embarkation  of 
Egyptian  grain  for  Rome;  the  Abb6 
Bartn^lemy  as  the  voyage  of  Hadrian  to 
Elephantina;  and  the  Abb^  Fea  as  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  from  Cleopatra  and 
Antony  by  Augustus.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  Egyptian, 
and  it  is  now  generally  considered  to 
represent  a  popular  f&te  at  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile.  The  names  of  the 
animals  are  given  in  Greek  characters : 
among  these  we  recognise  the  rhinoceros, 
the  sphinx,  the  crocodile,  the  giraife 
(camelopardalis),  the  lioness,  the  licard, 
the  lynx,  the  bear,  the  tiger,  &c.  The 
ruins  of  die  Temple  of  Fortune,  restored 
by  Sylla,  are  very  interesting,  but  ap- 
pear in  a  great  measure  to  belong  to 
imperial  times.  The  fame  of  this  shrine 
is  well  known  from  the  description  of 
Cicero,  who  gives  a  curious  account  of 
the  institution  of  the  **  Sortes  Pnsnes- 
tinae."  (De  Divin.  ii.)  Four  half  co- 
lums  of  the  Corinthian  order  are  still 
visible  in  the  Piasza  Tonda,  near  the 
cathedral,  and  three  others  may  be  seen 
in  the  wall  of  the  chapel  of  the  cemetery. 
The  semicircular  temple^  the  scene  of 
the  Sortes  PrsBnestinss,  is  supposed  to 
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be  parilj  cohered  by  the  Barberini 
paluce.  A  visit  to  the  ancient  citadel 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  will  repay 
the  traveller  more  than  the  examination 
of  these  ruins.  A  good  bridle-road  has 
been  constructed,  for  which  travellers 
may  procure  donkeys  at  the  inn.  The 
view  commanded  during  the  ascent  is 
alone  sufficient  to  repay  the  trouble. 
As  we  advance  we  pass  enormous 
masses  of  the  Pelasgic  walls  which 
united  the  ancient  citadel  or  jirx  with 
the  town  below.  These  walls  afford  a 
magnificent  example  of  this  style  of 
construction,  and  may  be  traced  on 
both  sides  of  the  ascent,  nearly  through- 
out their  entire  course.  The  citadel  is 
now  called  Monte  San  Pietro,  from  a 
tradition  that  it  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  apostle :  it  contains  a 
few  poor  houses  which  have  arisen  among 
the  ruins  of  the  town  erected  by  the 
Colonna.  The  old  fortress  of  the  family, 
although  in  ruins,  still  preserves  many 
memorials  of  the  middle  ages.  Over 
the  principal  gateway  is  the  well-known 
armorial  column  with  the  letters  S.  C, 
the  initials  of  Stefano  Colonna,  who 
rebuilt  the  town  and  castle  in  1332,  as 
we  see  by  the  following  inscription,  in 
Gothic  characters,  still  legible  : — mag- 

NIFICUS  .  DNS.  STEFAN.  OE  COLUMN  A 
KEDIFICAVIT  CIVITATEM  PBENESTE  CU. 
MONTE    ET    ARCE    .   ANNO     1332.      The 

church,  -dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  was 
built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the 
site  of  one  existing  in  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  restored  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XII.  (1730.)  It 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  de- 
livering his  charge  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona ;  a  statue  of  the 
apostle,  by  the  school  of  Bernini  ;  and 
a  pedestal,  now  used  for  the  holy 
water,  on  which  we  read  an  ancient 
inscription  to  Publius  ^lius  Tiro,  com- 
mander of  the  German  cavalry  in  the 
time  of  Commodus.  The  view  from 
this  commanding  eminence  can  hardly 
be  surpassed  in  this  district  of  beautiful 
panoramas,  and  the  traveller  who  enjoys 
it  caimot  be  surprised  that  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal  ascended  the  hill  to  recon- 
noitre the  localities  of  Rome.     At  the 


extremity  of  the  pUiti  is  the  capital, 
with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  rising  pro- 
minently above  all  the  other  buildings ; 
in  the  middle  distance  we  see  the  lake 
of  Gabii,  and  the  Anio  winding  along 
the  plain  from  the  hills  of  Tivoli  to  its 
junction  with  the  Tiber  below  the 
heights  of  ancient  AntemnsB.  Imme- 
diately in  front  are  the  villages  and 
towns  clustered  on  the  outer  crater  of 
the  Alban  mount,  prominent  among 
which  are  Velletri,  almost  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  classical  Algidus,  Rocca 
Priore,  Monte  Compatri,  and  Monte 
Porzio:  at  the  foot  of  this  range  are 
Colonna  and  Frascati  while  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  crater,  towering  above  all  the 
rest,  is  seen  the  summit  of  Monte  Pila, 
concealing  Monte  Cavi  from  our  view. 
On  the  left  is  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Sacco,  in  which  we  recognise  Val- 
montone,  Monte  Fortino  (the  site  of  the 
Volscian  city  of  Artena),  Colle  Ferro, 
Segni,  Anagni,  Paliano,  Genazzano, 
and  Cavi  :  on  the  right,  among  the 
hills  of  which  Palestrina  forms  a  part, 
are  Poli,  Monte  Affliano  (the  site  of 
^sula),  and  the  heights  of  Tivoli.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  citadel  are  Rocca 
di  Cavi,  and  Capranica.  Among  the 
antiquities  discovered  at  Palestrina,  we 
may  mention  the  fragments  of  the 
Fasti  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  found  here  in  1773  by 
Cardinal  Stoppani,  and  well  known  to 
scholars  by  the  learned  illustrations  of 
Professor  Nibby.  They  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  Vidoni  palace  (p.  454). 
About  a  mile  from  the  lower  town 
are  the  immense  ruins  of  the  Villa 
built  by  Hadrian,  and  enlarged  by 
Antoninus  Pius :  they  give  name  to 
the  church  of  S,  Maria  deUa  FtUa, 
and  cover  the  surface  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  style  of  their 
construction  presents  a  great  similarity 
to  that  of  Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli  :  the 
celebrated  colossal  statue  of  Antinous, 
now  in  the  Braschi  ^ace  (p.  441), 
was  discovered  in  the  ruins.  On  the 
road  to  Cavi,  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta 
del  Sole,  we  cross  the  Fosso  di  Pales- 
trina by  the  Ponte  delloSpedalato,  near 
which  is  an  octagonal  ruin  bearing  a 
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remiurkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  lo- 

called  Tempio  della  Teste  at  Tivoli 

(p.  483^.  The  older  antiquaries  de- 
scribed it  as  a  Serapion,  as  a  Temple  of 

the  Sun,  and  as  the  Schola  Faustiniana ; 

but  it  is  now  considered  to  be  a  christian 

church  uf  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  immediately 

around  the  lower  town  are  numerous 

ruins  and  traces   of  foundations,  the 

remains  probably  of  patrician  villas; 

but  the  description  of  their  imperfect 

fra^pnents   would   have  little  interest 

and  would  involve  many  antiquarian 

dieories  which  it  would  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  reconcile.  The  tra- 
veller will  be  more  gratified  with  the 
examination  of  the  fine  fragment  of  the 
ancient  road  which  connected  the  Via 
Ptasnestina  with  the  Via  Labicana:  it 
is  paved  with  massive  polygonal  blocks 
of  lava,  and  is  still  perfect  for  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

From  Palestrina  an  interesting  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  to  Cavi,  Genaz- 
zano,  Olevano,  and  Paliano.  At  Ole- 
vano  and  Paliano  the  traveller  has  be- 
fore'him  the  choice  of  two  excursions, 
each  of  great  beauty:  in  the  first,  he 
may  proceed  from  Olevano  to  Subiaco 
Tp.  487),  and  return  to  Rome  by  Tivoli, 
visiting  on  his  way  the  site  of  Horace's 
Sabine  farm,  and  ascending  Monte  Ge» 
naro — ^the  classical  Lucretilis  (p.  488)  : 
in  the  second,  from  Paliano  ne  may 
visit  Anagni,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  the 
fine  valley  of  the  Sacco  (Route  40, 
in  'Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy'), 
and  either  extend  his  tour  to  the  mag- 
nificent Pelasgic  fortresses  of  Alatri 
and  Arpino,  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
or  return  to  Rome  by  Cora,  Velletri, 
and  Albano. 


Cavi, 
distant  3  miles  from  Palestrina,  a 
town  of  about  2000  souls,  finely  built 
on  a  tufa  rock  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Monte  di  Mentorella,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  places  in  this  beautiful  dis- 
trict. The  road  is  ancient,  and  was 
probably  the  line  of  communication 
between  Palestrina  and  Anagni :  in 
many  parts  the  polygonal  pavement  is 


quite  perfect.  In  pursuing  this  road 
we  traverse  the  battle-field  on  which  C. 
Aquilius  Tuscus  defeated  the  Hernici, 
B.C.  487.  We  cross  the  Ponte  dello 
Spedalato,  mentioned  above ;  and  near 
Cavi  pass  die  fine  modem  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  built  in  1827  over  a  deep 
torrent,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacco. 
The  town  was  built  by  the  Colonna, 
who  held  it  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century :  it  was  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  Palestrina,  and  shared  its  fortunes. 
It  is  memorable  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  there  in  1557,  in  the  Casa 
Leoncelli,  between  the  Duke  of  Alba 
and  the  Caraffeschi.  Above  Cavi  is 
Rocca  di  Cavi,  3  miles  distant,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  commanding  hill. 
It  is  a  small  mountain-village  of  500 
souls,  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Colonna  family  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  road  from  Cavi  to  Pa- 
liano is  good,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  this  district.  A  steep  de« 
scent  on  leaving  Cavi  brings  us  into 
the  valley,  whence  the  road  again 
ascends  to  the  church  of  S.  Giacomo 
and  S.  Anna,  finely  situated  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Sacco. 
Beyond  it  a  road  on  the  left  hand, 
through  the  Olmata,  leads  to  Genaz- 
saqo,  a  mile  distant  from  the  road. 

Genazzano, 
about  4  miles  from  Cavi,  a  highly 
picturesque  but  dilapidated  town  of 
2400  souls,  built  on  the  slopes  of  a 
steep  hill  above  the  Rivotano  torrent, 
and  surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  hill  and  pro- 
tected by  a  drawbridge.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  ancient  Roman  family 
of  Genucia,  the  ruins  of  whose  villa  are 
still  visible.  It  passed  to  the  Colonna 
at  the  same  time  as  Palestrina  and  Co- 
lonna, and  was  for  many  centuries  the 
fortress  of  a  branch  of  their  family.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of 
Martin  V.,  who  received  thero  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Count  de  Armagnac, 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  treacherous 
murder  of  his  kinsman  Stefano  Colonna 
in  1433.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
occupied  by  Fortebraccio,  during  his 
zd 
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•tteck  OP  Rone.  In  1461,  Piiu  II.  m- 
nd«d  thcne  for  lome  tune,  and  in  1557  it 
was  tbe  bead-quarters  ol  the  Dulce  of 
Alba  firiur  to  tbe  treaty  of  Cavi.  It  is 
no^  remarkable  only  for  the  beauty  of 
its  position,  and  for  (be  rich  chapel  of 
tbe  Madonna  di  Buon  Consiglio,  one  of 
the  most  finmous  shrines  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  At  the  festa  of  the  Madonna 
tbe  peasantry  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  from  the 
Neapolitan  frontier;  and  there  is  pro- 
bably  no  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  in  which  the  artist  could  find  so 
many  subjects  for  his  pencil,  as  during 
the  continuance  of  this  festa. 

Olevano, 
6  miles  from  Genasaano,  another  pic> 
turesque  town  of  3000  souls,  built  on 
a  rooky  hill  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
del  Corso,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
romantie  scenery,  which  has  been  for 
ages  the  study  of  the  landscape  paint- 
ers of  Rome,  who  reside  there  in  sum- 
mer  for  weeks  together.  It  is  entirely 
a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  appropriation 
of  its  revenues  to  provide  the  churches, 
on  which  its  territory  depended,  with 
incense,  called  in  low  latin  Otibamtm, 
In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  the  ba- 
ronial castle  of  the  Frangipani,  who 
subsequently  exchanged  it  for  the  castle 
of  Tiyera,  near  Velletri,  when  Olevano 
became  the  property  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Subiaco.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  passed  to  the  Colonna,  who 
held  it  till  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
they  sold  it  to  the  Borghese,  who  stHl 
possess  it,  with  the  title  of  marquis. 
The  approach  to  Olevano  from  the  side 
of  Subiaco  is  extremely  fine :  tlie  old 
baronial  castle  of  the  thirteenth  cen< 
turv  built  by  the  Colonna  on  a  massive 
rock  of  Apennine  limestone,  is  seen  to 
great  advantage ;  and  the  insulated  hill 
of  Paliano,  with  the  distant  chain  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  combine  to  form 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  Italy. 
A  view  of  Olevano  from  this  side  is 
given  in  Mr*  Brooked  on*s  new  work 
on  Italy,  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  East- 
lake.      In   the  Piaaia  Maggiore  is  a 


fountain  with  a  mutilated  inscription 
recording  tbe  formation  of  an  aqueduct 
by  Pius  VI.,  and  its  restoration  in  1820 
by  Benedetto  Greco,  "  for  the  love  of 
his  country;'*  au  example  of  local 
patriotism  which  might  be  advanta- 
geously followed  in  many  of  tbe  large 
capitals.  The  church,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Margberita,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  town.  On  the  east  of  Olevano 
are  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  villa,  in 
which  numerous  fragments  of  marble 
and  a  marble  urn  with  bas-reliefe,  now 
preserved  in  the  castle  of  tbe  Colonna 
at  Genaszano,  were  discovered.  A 
rough  but  interesting  and  very  beau- 
tiful path  cut  in  the  volcanic  tufa  as 
far  as  Rojate,  leads  from  Olevano  to 
Subiaco,  through  that  village  and 
Affile,  RiQate^  a  mountain-village  of 
750  souls,  appears,  from  some  remains 
of  walls  biult  of  large  rectangular 
blocks,  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city.  4ffii*  «  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  its  antiquity  is  confirmed  by 
numerous  inscriptions  and  marble  frag- 
ments discovered  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  are  preserved  in  tbe  walla  of  tbe 
churches  and  other  buildings.  Affile 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical 
documents  of  tbe  middle  ages  as  one  of 
the  temporal  possessions  of  tbe  monastery 
of  Subiaco.  The  distance  from  Olevano 
to  Rojate  is  4  miles,  from  Rojate  to 
Affile  5  miles,  from  Affile  to  Subiaco 
5^  miles :  the  road  between  the  latter 
places  is  very  rough,  and  the  excursion 
can  hardly  be  perfonned  in  less  than 
four  hours, 

Paliano, 
8  miles  from  Cavi  by  the  direct  road, 
and  5  miles  from  Genazzano,  finely  situ- 
ated on  an  insulated  rocky  hill,  in  tbe 
territory  of  the  ancient  Hernici,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  positions  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  Indeed  it  is 
rather  a  fortress  than  a  town,  for  it  is 
strongly  fortified  by  towers  and  bastions 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  has  only 
one  approach  by  means  of  a  drawbridge. 
The  population  is  3688.  Paliano  ap- 
pears to  have  risen  in  the  tenth  century, 
from  which  time  its  natural  strength 
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kngih,  and  from  the  numenms  aiiti* 
quities  disooTeied  on  the  hill  is  sap^ 
posed  to  oecapy  the  site  of  m  imperial 
villa.  One  of  these  antiquities,  a  sitting 
statue  of  Jupiter  with  the  eagle  and 
thunderbolts,  is  placed  over  the  Roman 
gate.  Many  of  the  houses  are  as  old 
as  the  thirteen^  century ;  the  churches 
and  piazze  are  decorated  with  marble 
columns  and  inscriptions  found  upon 
the  spot.  Za^olo  was  a  place  of 
some  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  belonged  to  the  Colonna:  in  the 
contest  of  Boniihce  VIII.  with  that 
family  it  was  destroyed  by  the  papal 
party,  and  restored  by  the  Colonna  on 
their  recovery  of  Palestriua.  It  was 
besieged  and  captured  by  Cardinal 
Vitelleschi  in  the  pontificate  of  Buge- 
niua  IV.,  after  a  siege  of  three  montLs, 
and  partly  destroyed.  In  1586  Sixtus 
V.  resided  there  to  watch  the  progress 
of  his  new  Aqueduct  called  the  Acqua 
Felice  (p.  320).  It  became  more  me- 
morable tinder  Gregory  XIV«  as  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  conference  o( 
theologians  who  were  commissioned  by 
that  pontiff  to  revise  the  edition  of  the 
Bible  now  known  as  the  Vulgate.  An 
inscription  in  the  palace  records  this 
interesting  fact,  and  gives  the  names  o( 
the  prelates.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
it  became  the  property  of  the  Rospigliosi, 
in  whose  fine  baronial  palace  Charles 
III.  lodged  in  1734  on  his  march  to 
Naples,  The  palace^  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  commands  on  one 
side  an  extensive  view  of  the  Campagna. 

Gabii, 
7  miles  from  Zagarolo,  and  12  miles 
from  Rome.  In  visiting  the  site  of 
this  celebrated  city  from  Rome,  we 
leave  the  city  by  the  Porta  Maggicne 
(p.  259).  We  have  here  the  choice 
of  two  roads :  one  is  the  ancient  Via 
Gabina  or  Prssnestina ;  the  other  is  the 
Via  Xabicana  as  far  as  Finoccbio)  where 
a  branch  road  passing  by  the  Torre  di 
S.  Antonio,  a  ruined  tower  of  the 
twelfth  century,  joins  the  Via  Gabina 
near  the  Osteria  dell'  Osa.  Following 
the  Via  Gabina,  at  the  distance  of  2 


made  it  an  important  poet  in  the  contests 
of  the  Roman  barons.  It  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  i}(  the  Counts  of  Segni, 
until  the  jxmtificate  of  Martin  V.,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  nephews  Antonio 
and  Odoordo  Colonna.  It  is  celebrated 
by  the  contemporary  chroniclers  for  its 
defence  by  Prospero  Colonna  against 
Sixtus  IV.,  when  Proepero  fearing 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
seised  the  children  of  the  principal 
citisens  and  sent  them  to  Genassano  as 
hostages.  It  remained  in  their  family 
until  1556,  when  Paul  IV.  in  his 
quarrel  with  Marc  Antonio  Colonna, 
deprived  him  of  his  feudal  possessions, 
and  conferred  Paliano  on  his  nephew 
Giovanni  Caraffa,  the  baron  who  was 
afterwards  beheaded  by  Pius  IV.  With 
this  donation,  Paul  IV.  raised  Paliano 
to  the  rank  of  a  duchy.  The  fortifica* 
tions,  which  now  form  the  chief  feature 
of  the  town,  were  built  by  the  Caraffa 
family,  and  were  so  perfectly  impreg- 
nable by  the  warfare  of  that  time,  that 
Paliano  became  a  position  of  some 
consequence  as  a  frontier-fortress  against 
Naples.  After  the  memorable  victory 
of  Marc  Antonio  Colonna  II.  over  the 
Turks  at  Lepanto,  the  Colonna  were 
reinstated  in  their  baronial  property, 
and  have  ever  since  held  Paliano 
undisturbed.  A  tolerable  road  leads 
from  Paliano  to  Anagm^  below  which 
we  fall  into  the  road  to  Naples,  by 
Ferentino  and  Frosinone  (Route  40). 

ZAOAROLa 

Travellers  who  have  visited  Colonna 
(p,  508)  on  their  road  to  Palestrina, 
should  return  by  Zagarolo  and  the  lake 
of  Gabii.  Zagarob  is  6  miles  from 
Palestrina,  about  19  miles  from  Rome 
by  the  ancient  Via  Praenestina,  and 
about  1  mile  from  the  modem  road  to 
Naples,  which  follows  the  Via  Labicana. 
It  is  a  small  town  of  3600  souls, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  long  neck 
of  land,  almost  insulated  in  the  plain 
midway  between  Palestrina  and  Co- 
lonna. It  is  the  feudal  property  of  the 
Rospigliosi  family,  on  whom  it  confers 
the  title  of  duke.  The  town  consists 
of  one  narrow  street  nearly  a  mile  in 
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rtuUt  from  the  Porta  Maggiore,  we  paM 
the  Ac^ite  BdUoante,  the  tunpoeed 
limitf  of  the  territory  of  aocieiit  Rome, 
where  the  Airales  sang  their  well- 
known  hymn.  About  a  mile  and  half 
beyond  this  we  pass  the  Torre  di 
SAiaviy  the  site  of  the  villa  of  the 
emperor  Gordian,  of  which  a  large 
reserroir  and  other  ruins  are  still  visible. 
The  road  for  many  miles  is  lined  with 
tombs  on  each  side,  and  still  retains 
its  ancient  pavement,  composed  of 
l^rg^  polygtmal  blocks  of  lava.  Beyond 
the  Torre  di  Schiavi  we  pass  the  Torre 
Tre  Teste,  and  at  the  distance  of  8 
miles  from  Rome  cross  a  deep  ravine 
by  the  Ponte  di  Nono,  an  ancient 
bridge  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preser- 
vation. It  is  so  fiUt  that  it  frequently 
escapes  the  notice  of  travellers,  but  it 
is  a  noble  structure  and  well  worthy  of 
being  examined.  On  descending  into 
the  ravine,  we  see  seven  lofty  arches 
constructed  with  great  solidity  in  hori- 
zontal courses  of  quadrilateral  stones, 
perfectly  Btruscan  in  their  style.  The 
pavement  and  nart  of  the  ancient  para- 
pet are  also  still  preserved.  Beyond  this 
we  arrive  at  the  Osteria  deir  Osa,  on  the 
bank  of  the  little  stream  of  that  name. 
In  proceeding  from  the  osteria  to  the 
ruins,  we  traverse  the  spot  where  the 
subterranean  noises  on  the  passage  of 
horses  or  a  carriage  over  the  hollow 
ground,  are  still  heard  as  described  by 
Pliny  :  ^qutmlatn  vero  terree  ad  greatut 
trtmunt,  nent  in  Gainnenti  agro  non 
procul  urhe  Roma  jugera  ferme  ducenta 
equitantium  curtu.'*  We  pass  in  front 
of  the  Osteria  di  Pantano,  cross  the 
emissary  of  the  lake  near  an  ancient 
tomb,  and  immediately  arrive  at  the 
ruins  of  Gabii,  marked  by  the  modem 
village  of  Castiglione,  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  was  fully  ascertained  by 
Prince  Marcantonio  Borghese  in  1792, 
when  many  of  the  valuable  sculptures 
now  in  the  Louvre  were  discovered.  It  is 
supposed  that  Castiglione  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  and  that  the 
city  extended  from  Pantano  along  the 
ridge  above  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
the  highest  portion  of  the  lip  of  the 
crater.     The  history  of  Gabii  is  too 


well  known  to  require  repetition :  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  of  Greek 
origin;  that  it  is  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  the  place  to  which 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  sent  to  learn 
the  Greek  language;  that  it  was  ob- 
tained by  Tarquinius  Saperbus  by  the 
treachery  of  his  son  Sextus,  and  conse- 
quently fell  under  the  power  of  Rome 
without  a  struggle.  It  was  subse- 
quently ruined  in  the  wars  of  Sylla, 
and  Horace  describes  it  as  depopulated 
in  his  time : 

"  Scis  LebedoB  quid  sit?    Gabiis  desertior 
atque 
Fideois  ricos."  Ep.  i.  11. 

The  city  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
deserted  for  a  long  time  subsequently, 
and  its  name  is  found  in  ecclesiastical 
documents  as  late  as  the  tenth  century. 
On  the  rocks  above  the  lake  we  may 
trace  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  arranged  in  parallelograms.  The 
principal  ruin  is  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Juno  Gabina,  celebrated  by  Virgjil  in 
the  seventh  iEneid : 

"  quique  arva  Gablnae 
Junonis.  gelidumque  Anieoem,  et   roscida 

rivia 
Hemica  aaxa  colunt." 

The  walls  of  the  cella  are  still  perfect, 
composed  of-  rectangular  masses  of  ga- 
bina without  cement,  in  the  pure  Etrus- 
can style :  many  of  these  blocks  are 
four  feet  long  and  two  feet  high.  The 
interior  of  the  cella,  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
length,  still  retains  its  ancient  pavement 
of  white  mosaic,  with  the  sacrarium  six 
feet  deep.  Close  to  this  interesting  ruin 
are  some  fragments  of  fluted  columns 
of  gabina  in  the  Ionic  style,  on  which 
the  stucco  coating  is  still  visible.  Near 
this  are  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  theatre, 
with  remains  of  a  few  seats  constructed 
entirely  of  gabina.  Near  the  Osteria  di 
Pantatio  are  some  vestiges  of  the  aque- 
duct constructed  by  Hadrian.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  baths  which  were 
celebrated  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to 
that  of  Domitian ;  the  classical  tourist, 
however,  will  not  forget  the  allusion  of 
Horace: 

'1  Sand  myrteta  relinqui, 
Dictaque  cessantem  nerris  elidexe  morbum 
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the  ttaveller  ahotild  extend  it  to  JLnit- 
ghezza  lower  down,  on  the  junction  of 
the  Osa  with  the  Anio,  where  he  maj 
explore  the  fine  baronial  mansion  of  the 
Strozzi^  family.  Lunghezza  is  beanti- 
fully  situated  above  these  streams,  and 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  site  of  CoUatia 
than  Castel  d'Osa. 

Veii, 
About  12  miles  from  Rome,  close  to  the 
high  road  to  Florence,  between  the  post- 
station  of  La  Storta  and  Baccano  (p. 
247).  A  carriage  fur  four  persons,  to 
go  and  return  in  the  same  day,  may  be 
hired  for  three  scudi.  The  traveller  who 
visits  it  in  a  carriage  must  proceed  direct 
to  the  Osteria  del  Fosso,  a  short  distance 
beyond  La  Storta,  where  he  will  find  an 
ancient  road  leading  to  Isola  Famese, 
and  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
Those  who  proceed  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  will  turn  off  from  the  high  road 
near  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Nero  (p.247), 
where  an  ancient  road  branches  off  on 
the  right  hand,  and  appears,  from  the 
numerous  vestiges  of  massive  pavement 
which  were  lately  visible,  to  be  the  Via 
Veientana.  This  road  is  marked  on 
either  side  by  numerous  foundations  of 
tombs,  one  of  which,  near  the  building 
called  Ospedaletto,  b  remarkable  for 
the  size  and  imposing. character  of  its 
ruins.  After  crossing  two  branches  of 
the  torrent  called  the  Turia,  the  road 
turns  almost  at  right  angles,  and  from 
thence  runs  parallel  to  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera.  Almost  opposite  this  bend, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  is  La 
Falca,  the  supposed  site  of  the  camp  of 
the  Fabii.  Ascending  the  valley  above 
the  junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the 
Fosso  de'  due  Fossi,  the  two  streams 
which  surround  the  site  of  Veii,  we  pass 
the  Arco  di  Pino,  a  fine  arch  in  the 
tufa,  by  which  the  road  in  ancient 
times  is  supposed  to  have  descended 
to  the  Cremera.  The  elevated  ridge  on 
thb  side  of  the  valley  is  supposed  by 
Sir  W.  Gell  to  be  the  position  of  the 
Roman  camp  during  the  siege. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  Veii 
is  one  of  those  interesting  results  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  study  of 
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Sulftira  c<ntemBi»  vieos  gemit,  invUus  «Kris, 
Qai  caput  et  ■toaaachnm  attppoaere  ftntibas 

audent 
Cliudnis,  Gabiosqae  netunt  et  flrigida  mra." 
£p.  i.  15. 5. 
Between  Castiglione  and  the  lake  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  dedicated 
to  S.  Primitive  in  the  eleventh  century, 
with  some  remains  of  paintings  in  the 
tribune.  On  the  right  of  the  neck  of 
land  leading  to  Castiglione  is  a  conti- 
nuous series  of  excavations,  from  which 
bodi  ancioit  and  modem  Rome  liave 
derived  their  supply  of  the  volcanic 
stone  so  often  mentioned  as  the  gabina, 
and  of  which  the  earlier  republican 
monuments  of  Rome  appear  to  have 
been  constructed.  Castiglione  retains 
some  of  its  middle-age  walls  and  its 
ruined  tower  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
built  on  the  ancient  walls  of  Gabii.  A 
fine  fragment  of  diese  walls,  composed 
of  rectangular  blocks  five  or  six  courses 
deep,  may  be  seen  at  the  north-west  an- 
gle of  the  tower.  ' 

The  Lake  vf  GabU  is  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  Professor  Nibby  re 
marks  the  singular  fact,  that  though  the 
city  is  noticed  by  all  the  classical 
writers,  no  mention  of  the  lake  occurs 
until  the  fifth  century,  when  it  is  found 
in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  documents 
in  the  Vatican  relating  to  the  martyr* 
dom  of  S.  Primitive,  who  was  beheaded 
at  Grabii,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
lake.  In  the  eighth  century  it  was. 
called  the  Lago  di  Burrano ;  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  after  the  building  of 
Castiglione,  it  took  the  name  of  that 
village.  The  whole  property  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna,  who  sold  it  in 
1614  to  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  in 
whose  family  it  haA  since  remained. 
The  lake  was  drained  a  few  years  ago 
by  Prince  Borghese,  who  has  converted 
it  from  the  state  of  a  pestilential  marsh 
into  a  district  of  great  fertility. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Gabii,  lower 
down  the  valley  of  the  Osa,  is  Castel 
<POtaf  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  Alban  city  of  Collatia,  which 
gave  name  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome, 
and  became  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Lucretia.  The  walk  through 
this  pretty  valley  is  very  agreeable,  and 
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Btnucan  antiqnitiei^  whidi  has  made 
■neh  rapid  progreti  within  the  last  few 
yean.  The  recent  renarchei  among 
the  buried  citiet  of  Etruria  have  done 
more  to  elucidate  the  early  hiitory  of 
Italy  than  the  tpeeulationi  of  the  an* 
tiquarie^  or  the  uncertain  recocds  hand- 
ed doim  to  ui  by  the  Romani  them* 
selves.  As  early  as  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Italian  antiquaries  began  to  discuss 
the  locality  of  this  famous  Etruscan 
city ;  and  from  that  period  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  no  spot 
on  the  map  of  Italy  has  been  so  much 
the  subject  of  speculation  and  dispute. 
The  recent  discoveries  have  added  Veii 
to  the  number  of  those  ancient  cities 
whose  existence  is  proved  to  be  no  fable, 
and  have  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  was  situated  between  the  two 
streams  above  mentioned,  below  the 
rocky  citadel  of  Isola  Famese.  Inde* 
pendently  of  the  evidence  alForded  by 
the  ruins,  numerous  inscriptions  bear- 
ing the  names  of  well*known  Etruscan 
families  have  been  discovered.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Tarquitii  celebrated 
by  Virgil,  and  mentioned  by  Livy 
among  those  families  which  embraced 
the  cause  of  Rome  during  the  siege: 
they  gave  name  to  theLibri  Tarquitiani 
used  by  the  auruspices,  and  consulted 
as  late  as  the  fourth  century  by  the 
Emperor  Julian  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Persians.  Before  we  proceed  to  the 
details  of  the  antiquities,  we  may  re- 
mind the  scholar  of  the  description  of 
Dionysius,  who  says  that  the  third 
war  in  which  Romulus  engaged  was 
against  Veii,  the  most  powerful  city  of 
the  Etruscan  people,  distant  from  Rome 
100  stadia,  situated  on  a  lofty  and  in- 
sulated rock,  and  as  large  as  Athens. 
The  distance  of  100  stadia  is  exactly 
12^  miles  from  Rome,  calculating  8 
stadia  to  the  modem  mile:  the  other 
points  of  the  description  will  be  adverted 
to  hereafter.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
facts  of  the  early  history  of  Veii :  every 
traveller  may  be  presumed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  th<  long  wars  it  sustained 
against  Rome,  and  with  its  celebrated 
siege  and  capture  by  Camillus,  who 


entered  the  citadel  by  meansof  amhie, 
B.C.  S93,  after  a  ten  years^  siege,  llie 
ooonectioQ  of  this  mine  with  Sie  emis- 
sary of  the  lake  of  Albano  has  already 
been  adverted  to  at  p.  502,  and  need 
not  be  again  repeated.  On  the  &11 
of  the  Etruscan  city  the  site  was  long 
deserted  and  apparently  forgotten  until 
the  time  of  Cosar,  when  an  Imperial 
municipium  arose  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  far  within  the  circuit  of  the  ancieot 
wails.  Propertius  tells  us  that  the  an- 
cient area  was  converted  into  pastures 
in  his  day : 

'*  Nam  intra  mmnM  pastorii  Imoeiiui  lenti 
Cautat.  et  in  veiteis  ossibus  wa  m%' 
tunt,"  Eleg.  iv.  11. 

In  the  age  of  Hadrian,  Florus  says, 
**  Who  now  knows  the  site  of  Veii  ? 
What  ruins,  what  ycetiges  of  it  are 
visible  ?  It  is  difficult  for  tiie  faith  of  our 
annals  to  make  us  believe  in  the  existence 
of  Veii  ;'*  a  remarkable  paosage^  as  the 
Roman  municipium  was  then  flou- 
rishing within  a  shoit  distance  of  the 
Etruscan  walls  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe^  In  the  middle  ages 
the  situation  of  the  ruins,  so  near  the 
Roman  rood,  was  not  likely  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  barons  in  their  system 
of  predatory  warfare.  The  ecclesiastical 
MSS.  in  the  Vatican  tell  us  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  a  casde 
existed  on  the  isolated  rock  which  we 
consider  to  have  formed  the  fortress  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  derived  from  iti 
position  the  name  of  Isola,  being  called 
in  the  dooumerite  of  the  tenth  century 
the  Isola  di  Ponte  Veneno,  and  iu 
more  recent  times  the  Isola  Famese. 
This  tower  was  evidently  a  position  of 
some  strength,  as  the  hostages  sent  by 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  to  pope  Paschal 
II.  were  placed  in  it  for  security.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  was  held  by 
the  Orsini,  and  in  1485  waa  captured 
by  IVospero  Colonna*  In  the  contests 
of  Alexander  VI,  with  the  Orsini,  Isola 
was  besieged  by  Cessar  Borgia»  and 
captured  after  twelve  days'  siege,  when 
a  great  portion  of  the  castle  was  de- 
stroyed. It  appears  at  a  later  period  to 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  duchiei 
of  Castro  and  Ronoigltoney  and  to  have 
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deiiTed  fxom  tfaatr  poiWMow  the  titk  of 
Farnete.  la  the  feventeenth  century  it 
paMed  to  the  Camera  ApoetoUea,  and 
waa  sold  in  1820  to  the  Duchese  of 
Chabilaia,  at  whoee  death  it  came  into 
the  poflleHion  of  the  Roipigliosi  £unily, 
who  are  ita  present  ptopneton. 

Although  Nardini  aqd  Hobtenius  had 
both  fixed  the  site  of  Veii  at  the  Iw^a 
Fameee,  Sir  William  Gell  was  the  fint 
antiquary  who  gave  a  map  of  Yeii,  and 
published  an  Italian  account  of  the 
locality  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ar- 
chsBologica]  Institute.  He  examined 
and  traced  the  ancient  walls  throughout 
their  entire  course :  he  ascertained  that 
thcdr  circuit  waa  not  less  than  four  miles, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  account  of 
Itionynus,  quoted  above,  describing  the 
city  as  being  as  large  as  Athens,  was 
not  exaggerated.  The  masses  of  wall 
thus  discovered,  concealed  among  tufts 
of  brushwood  and  by  accumulaticms  of 
soil,  are  composed  of  ^quadrilateral 
blocks  of  tufa,  some  of  which,  particu- 
larly on  the  northern  and  eastern  flanks, 
are  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  in  length. 
Sir  W,  Gell  considered  that  a  mass  of 
rock  at  the  south-east  point,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Cremera  with  the  Fosso  de* 
due  Foflsi  or  the  Fosso  dell'  Isola,  called 
by  the  peasants  the  Piazza  dkArwd,  was 
the  ancient  citadel,  and  that  Isola  waa 
beyond  the  walls.  Professor  Nibby 
thought  that  Jsola  was  too  commanding 
and  too  important  an  elevation  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  without  the  walls  by 
a  people  so  warlike  as  the  Etruscans, 
and  consequently  regarded  it  as  the 
ancient  Arx,  on  which  stood  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Juno,  into  which  the 
mine  of  Gamillus  penetrated.  We  are 
disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  this 
opinion,  as  the  position  at  that  time 
must  have  been  impregnable,  when  it 
was  approachable  only  on  one  side. 
The  Puo^a  d*Armi  may  have  been 
a  second  Arx,  and  the  modern  name 
has  perhaps  preserved  a  record  of  the 
fact.  In  the  flanks  of  Isola  are  nume* 
roue  sepulchral  chamber^  but  in  neither 
of  the  two  rocks  has  any  trace  of  the 
mine  of  Camilliis  been  discovered.  The 
site  of  Veil,  as  we  hare  stated  above, 
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lies  between  two  streama.  The  first 
of  these,  the  principal  stream  of  the 
valley  below  Isola,  is  the  Fosso  di  For- 
mello,  the  ancient  Cremera,  well-known 
in  the  hiatory  of  (he  wars  of  Veii  with 
the  Fabii :  it  rises  under  the  Monte  del 
Sorbo  near  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  and 
is  still  connected  with  the  emissary  by 
which  it  discharged  its  waters  The 
second  stream  rises  near  Torretta,  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Cassia,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  modem  road  near  the  Osteria  del 
Fosso,  12  miles  from  Rome :  near  Veii 
it  precipitates  itself  in  a  fine  cascade 
over  a  rook  80  feet  high,  and  then 
proceeds  along  a  deep  channel,  sepa* 
rating  Isola  from  the  rest  of  Veii :  at 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Isola  it 
receives  two  small  torrents,  called  the 
Pino  and  the  Storta,  and  is  thence 
called  the  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi  :  it 
unites  with  the  Cremera  below  the 
Piazza  d'Armi.  These  two  streama  very 
clearly  define  the  outline  of  the  ancient 
city. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  the 
circuit  of  the  walis,  and  point  out  the 
position  of  the  gates  which  may  still  be 
recognised.  Beginning  with  the  road 
from  the  Osteria  del  Fosso,  we  find  the 
west  gate  of  the  city  near  the  Ponte 
deir  Isola,  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single 
arch  :  this  gate  is  supposed  by  the 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  entrance  of 
the  road  from  the  Septem  Pagi,  «nd  they 
call  it  from  that  circumstance  the  Pwta 
de*  S€U€  Pagi,  Near  the  Fosso  dell* 
Isola,  is  a  gate  which  a}^ai8  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  walls  which  united 
the  town  with  the  citadel  on  the  rock  of 
Isola,  and  caUed  the  Porta  deW  Arce^ 
£ast  of  Isola,  on  the  plain  below  the 
rock,  near  the  junction  of  the  Fosso  del 
Pino  with  that  of  Isola,  are  some 
mineral  springs,  and  another  gate  called 
the  Pgrta  Campana.  Beyond,  on  the 
south-east,  are  the  ruins  of  a  gate  in  the 
direction  of  Fidenae,  called  the  Porta 
Fi4ena(fi^  Beyond  the  Piazza  d'Armi, 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Cremera, 
we  may  trace  the  gates  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  circuit  of  the  city :  the 
first  is  the  Porta  di  Pietra  Perttua,  in 
tiae  direction  of  Vaccareccia  and  the 
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Pietn  PertuH^  a  remarkaUe  cutting 
hj  which  the  road  from  Veii  joioed 
the  Flaminian  Way :  on  the  road  outiido 
this  gate  is  a  hirge  tumulus.  At  the 
north-east  angk  of  the  walls  is  the 
Porta  delk  Are  Ahtxie  :  all  the  internal 
forti6cations  of  this  gate,  forming  a  kind 
of  piaaza,  have  been  presenred,  together 
witii  the  remains  of  a  maniTe  bridge 
composed  of  quadrangular  blocks  of 
tufa :  two  roads  led  out  of  it,  one  to 
Pietra  Pertusa,  the  other  to  Monte 
Musino,  a  remarkable  conical  hill  east- 
ward of  Baccano,  whose  summit, 
clothed  with  fine  groves  of  oaks,  is  still 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  circular 
building  supposed  to  be  the  Ara  Mutise, 
the  Temple  of  the  Etruscan  Venus. 
Between  mis  and  the  next  gate,  are  some 
remarkable  fragments  of  the  ancient 
walls,  composed  of  enormous  blocks 
of  tufa,  many  of  which  are  ten  feet 
long  and  five  feet  high :  the  walls  rest 
on  a  triple  course  of  bricks  each  about  a 
yard  in  length,  a  peculiarity  of  con- 
struction which  we  believe  has  not  been 
observed  in  any  other  Etruscan  city. 
The  next  gate  is  the  Porta  Capenate^ 
a  double  gate  flanked  by  a  tower,  close 
to  the  Ponte  Sodo,  a  bridge  excavated 
artificially  in  the  tufa,  70  feet  long,  20 
feet  broad,  and  15  feet  high:  it  is 
covered  with  trees  and  brushwood,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
objects  of  the  locality.  This  gate  was 
without  doubt  the  principal  entrance  to 
Veii,  and  that  by  which  the  roads  from 
Capena,  Falerii,  Nepe,  &c.  passed  into 
the  city.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  of  imperial  times  and  a  warm 
mmeral  spring.  The  tumuli  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ponte  Sodo  have 
been  explored  by  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
who  discovered  in  them  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  gold  ornaments  in  his 
collection.  The  gate  is  still  used  for 
the  passage  of  the  modem  road  from 
Isola  to  Formello,  Monte  Musino,  &c. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Porta  del  ColonAario, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  ruined 
Columbarium  near  it  Farther  on  are 
some  fine  fragments  of  the  city  walls, 
resting  on  bricks  like  the  portion  already 
described.    The  last  gate  to  be  men- 


tioned is  the  Perfo  Smirina,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Ponte  di  Fwmello. 
The  ancient  road  which  entered  Veii  ' 
by  the  gate  of  Fidenss  passed  out  of  it 
after  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the 
city,  and  fell  into  die  Via  CSia^a  near 
the  twelfth  milestone  on  the  modern 
road  from  Rome.  The  gate  faces  Sotri 
(p.  204),  and  fvobably  led  to  it.  This 
livings  us  back  to  the  Ponte  delF  Isola, 
from  which  we  commenced  our  survey. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  we  have  now 
described  is  supposed  to  be  about  four  or 
five  miles.  In  the  centre  of  the  plain 
which  they  enclose  are  some  vestiges 
of  tombs  and  a  columbarium  marking 
the  site  of  the  Roman  municipium, 
founded  by  the  emperors  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Etruscan  city.  It 
was  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  was  so  far  within  the  ancient  Wall% 
that  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  their  existence.  The  Colum- 
barium is  now  the  only  representative 
of  the  Roman  settlement :  it  was  found 
entire,  the  interior  was  ornamented  with 
stucco  and  pictures,  all  of  which  are 
destroyed,  and  only  one  of  its  three 
chambers  is  now  accessible.  Near  it 
were  found  the  two  colossal  heads  of 
Tiberius  and  Augustus,  the  sitting  co- 
lossal statue  of  Tiberius,  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  Museum,  a  mutilated 
statue  of  Germatiicus,  and  other  inte- 
resting fragments,  among  which  are  the 
columns  of  marmo  higio^  now  used  to 
adorn  the  Capella  del  SS.  Sacramento 
in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paolo. 

The  modem  village  of  Isola  is  in  a 
state  of  complete  decay.  The  buildings 
are  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the 
appearance  of  the  population,  which 
seldom  exceeds  100  souls,  hein  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  ma- 
laria during  the  hot  months.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
St.  Pancras,  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  siege  of  Csasar  Borgia : 
it  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Coronaiion  of 
the  Virgin,  the  work  probably  of  that 
period.  The  village  was  formerly  ap- 
proached only  on  one  side,  and  was 
entered  by  a  gate  called  the  Portonaccio : 
it  has  now  another  gate  of  later  con- 
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•tmctioo  cot  in  the  tu&  rock,  and  com- 
manding a  picturaqne  view  of  the 
eaecade,  and  of  the  fine  precipices 
which  bound  the  city  on  this  side. 

Lake  of  Bracciano. 

25  miles  from  Rome.  An  excursion 
to  the  lake  of  Bracciano,  although 
seldom  thought  of  by  the  passing  tra- 
Teller,  is  an  agreeable  digression  from 
the  beaten  tract.  The  scenery  of  the 
lake  differs  in  every  respect  from  that 
of  the  smaller  lakes  around  Rome ;  and 
the  baronial  castles  which  still  frown 
upon  its  banks  carry  us  back  into  the 
feudal  times  more  completely  than  any 
other  objects  within  so  short  a  distance 
of  the  capital.  The  road  to  Bracciano 
is  very  good ;  it  branches  off  from  the 
post-road  to  Florence,  beyond  La  Storta, 
and  then  traverses  the  ancient  Via  Clau- 
dia to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
country  is  dull  and  uniuteresting  until 
we  approach  the  deserted  town  of  Ga- 
lera,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Galeria,  beautifully  situated  on  a  bill 
of  volcanic  tu&  above  the  pretty  valley 
of  the  Arrone,  the  natural  emissary  of 
the  lake  of  Bracciano.  In  the  tenth 
century  it  gave  title  to  the  counts  of 
Galera,  who  held  many  important  towns 
at  this  extremity  of  the  Campagna :  in 
the  thirteenth  century  it  passed  to  the 
Orsini,  whose  armorisd  bearings  are  still 
visible  on  the  gates.  Many  of  its 
houses  are  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  walls 
which  surround  the  town  are  probably 
two  centuries  older.  The  site  oas  been 
deserted  for  many  generations  on  ac- 
count  of  the  malaria,  and  is  now  in 
ruins.  The  position  is  exceedingly  ro- 
mantic, and  its  complete  solitude  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  examples  of  the 
influence  of  malaria  which  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  Beyond  Galera  the  road 
traverses  a  bare  and  dreary  district  of 
uninteresting  country,  skirting  the  bar- 
ren hills  which  form  the  southern 
margin  of  the  crater  of  the  lake.  As 
we  approach  Bracciano  we  pass  on  the 
left  hand  a  small  pestilential  lake  called 
the  Logo  Morto,  beyond  which  the  road 
divides  into  two  branches  $  one  leading 


direct  to  Bracciano,  the  other  to  the  Ca- 
puccini,  from  whence  a  straight  and  very 
Deautifiil  road  a  mile  in  length  brings  as 
to  the  piassa  of  the  castle.  Near  the 
Lago  Morto  we  enjoy  the  first  view  of 
the  lake,  terminated  by  the  picturesque 
village  of  Trevignano  on  the  onposite 
shore,  and  backed  by  the  forked  peak 
of  Monte  Rocca  Romana,  while  on  the 
extreme  right  we  see  the  promontory 
crowned  with  the  village  of  Anguil- 
lara.  Bracciano  is  a  well-built  town 
of  about  1500  souls,  with  a  thriving 
paper  manufactory,  and  a  magnificent 
ttaronial  castle  in  the  Gothic  style, 
built  by  the  Orsini  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, on  a  commanding  rocky  emi- 
nence above  the  lake.  It  is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  finest  feudal  castle 
in  Italy :  it  is  defended  by  four  lofty 
towers,  machicolations,  and  battiements, 
all  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
lighted  by  large  Grothic  windows.  It  is 
built  of  black  volcanic  stone,  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  pavement  of 
the  Via  Claudia,  and  the  effect  of  its 
sombre  colour  is  increased  by  the  im- 
mense size  and  proportions  of  the  out- 
works. The  front  facing  the  lake  is 
entered  by  a  projecting  gateway  leading 
into  a  spacious  court,  resembling  in  its 
style  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  at  Rome. 
On  numerous  parts  of  the  building  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Orsini  are  still 
visible.  In  the  interior  many  of  the 
rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry  and 
silk  hangings  of  the  time  of  the  Orsini, 
and  the  old  family  portraits,  the  mas- 
sive chimney-pieces,  and  the  heavy  an- 
tiquated furniture,  complete  the  picture 
of  a  baronial  residence  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Orsini  appear  to  have 
been  deprived  of  the  property  prior  to 
the  accession  of  Martin  V.,  of  the  house 
of  Colouna,  in  1417,  but  they  were  re- 
instated in  their  possessions  by  that  pon- 
tiff with  the  tiue  of  counto.  In  the 
wars  of  the  Colonna  with  Sixtus  IV. 
and  Innocent  VIII.  in  1485,  Bracciano 
was  captured  and  sacked  by  the  Co- 
lonna. The  castle  appears  to  have  been 
built  about  this  time,  and  Paul  IV.  in 
1564  confirmed  the  Orsini  ih  their  fief, 
and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy. 
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They  retuiied  pOMOwion  of  it  until  the 
clow  of  the  last  century,  when  they  iold 
it  to  the  Odeicalchi,  who  lold  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  preMnt  century  to  Gio- 
ranni  Torlonia,the  banker,  for  600,000 
•eudi.  Hit  ion  ttill  holds  the  property, 
and  derives  ftom  it  Ihe  title  of  Duke  of 
Braeciano.  The  feudal  privileges  of 
the  castle  were  not  surrendered  to  the 
government  at  the  French  invasion,  and 
are  consequently  in  full  force :  the  hall 
of  justice  is  still  shown  at  the  summit 
of  the  castle,  in  which  the  duke  has  the 
power  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  vas- 
sals. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  part  of  Europe  a  more  perfect  real- 
isation of  baronial  times  than  the  castle 
of  Braeciano  :  it  seems  made  to  be  the 
scene  of  some  story  of  romance,  and  we 
believe  that  it  was  the  first  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  expressed  his  anxiety  to  visit. 
The  town  of  Braeciano  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  the  borgo  vecchio  and  the 
borgo  nuovo:  the  old  town  includes 
the  castle  and  its  dependencies,  but 
although  situated  high  above  the  lake  it 
shares  with  the  lower  quarter  the  suspi- 
cion of  malaria.  The  Lake,  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  twenty-two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, presents  all  the  characterise 
tics  of  an  extinct  crater :  it  is  the  Lacus 
Sabatinus  of  the  Romans,  and  derived 
its  name  from  an  ancient  Etruscan  city 
of  Sabate,  which  was  supposed  by  the 
Roman  historians  to  have  been  submerged 
by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  An  interest- 
ing road  leads  from  Braeciano  to  the 
Wtde  village  of  Orioh,  remarkable  for 
the  villa  of  the  Altieri  family :  it  passes 
through  a  pretty  country  on  the  skirts 
of  the  great  forest  in  which  the  Ac^ua 
Ptola  has  its  origin.  On  the  right 
band,  between  the  road  and  the  lake,  is 
the  church  of  San  liberato,  distant 
about  a  mile  from  Braeciano;  from 
whence  there  is  a  direct  path  above  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  traversmg  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  Via  Claudia,  which 
was  extended  in  this  direction.  The 
church  is  beautifully  placed  on  a  hill 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  lake  :  it 
dates  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa 


called  Paiusilypon,  built  by  Hetia  the 
wife  of  Titus  Metiiis  Hedonius,  as  we  m 
may  set  fWim  the  inscription  preserved 
under  the  portico.  The  pavement  is 
composed  of  ancient  fragments,  among 
which  is  an  inscribed  stone  with  the 
name  of  Germanicus^  A  road  along 
the  margin  of  the  lake  leads  to  Vica- 
rello  and  Trevignano.  Ficareih,  the 
ancient  Vicus  Aureliit  is  distant  5  I 
miles  flrom  Braeciano :  it  is  remark-  i 
able  for  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  villa  i 
of  the  time  of  Tmjan,  and  for  the 
mineral  waters  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  TbermsB  AurelisSy  and  restored 
by  the  German  College  in  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Clement  XII.  (1737)  under 
the  name  of  the  Bagiii  di  Vicarello.  < 
In  the  middle  ages,  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  Vicarello  wlks  a  for- 
tified village  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery of  S.  Gregorio  on  the  Ceelian.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  ruined  in  the 
contests  of  the  Roman  barons  with  Ri- 
enci,  and  in  later  times  it  became  tlie 
property  of  the  German  College,  who 
have  made  great  efibrts  to  bring  its  baths  | 
into  repute,  in  spite  of  the  suspected 
character  of  the  climate.  About  3 
miles  from  Vicarello  is  TVevignamo,  a 
picturesque  village  of  500  souls,  situ- 
ated on  a  projecting  rock  of  lava,  and 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  occupies 
the  rite  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Triboni* 
anum,  of  which  some  remains  of  walls 
are  still  visible.  Trevignano  is  one  of 
the  old  feudal  possesrions  of  the  Orsini 
family,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of 
count  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
its  importance  was  sufficient  to  confcir 
its  name  on  the  lake.  The  Onini  were 
besieged  here  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
the  Colonna  and  by  CsBsar  Borgia,  who 
took  the  castle  and  sacked  tbs  town, 
from  which  it  never  afterwards  reco- 
vered. In  1691  it  became  the  property 
of  the  ducal  fiunily  of  Grillo,  of  Genoa, 
who  held  it  until  a  few  years  back, 
when  it  passed  to  the  Tuscan  family  of 
de*  Conti  with  the  title  of  maiquis.  In 
1835  the  present  pope  raised  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a  principality  in  favour  of 
Prince  Corimo  do'  Conti,  who  has  re- 
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stored  tbetown,  and  introdtteed  into  th« 
lirupgrly  tbe  Tuscan  tyttem  of  agricnU 
tore,  to  that  it  uow  pRttntt  a  itriking 
contrast  to  ererj  other  bamoial  prouerty 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  wito  the 
exeeptioB  of  the  estates  of  Prince  Bor- 
gbese  at  Frascati  (p.  490),  whci«  the 
aame  admirable  system  has  been  for 
aome  years  in  progress.  The  ehurch 
contains  two  pictures  of  more  interest 
than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  so  re* 
mote  a  place:  one  represents  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  and  is  attri- 
bated  to  the  school  of  Raphael :  the 
other,  representing  the  Virgin,  St.  Je* 
rome,  and  St.  Francis,  is  by  the  school 
of  Perugino.  From  Trevignano  a  steep 
and  difficult  path  leads  us  through  the 
deep  ravine  called  the  Val  d*  Inferno, 
to  the  hamlet  of  FoUine,  on  the  ridge 
which  separates  the  lake  of  Bracciano 
from  the  smaller  craters  of  Martignano 
and  Straeciacappe,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  crater  of  Baccano.  About  6 
miles  beyond  Polline  we  cross  the  Ar- 
rone,  already  mentioned  as  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  Bracciano ;  a  mile  and  half 
beyond  which  is  AnguUlara^  a  village 
of  700  souls,  anciently  called  Angularia 
from  the  angle  formed  by  the  lofty  in- 
sulated rock  on  which  it  stands  above 
the  north-eastern  margin  of  the  lake.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  lake,  and  conferred  the  title  of 
count  on  tiiat  branch  of  the  Orsini 
family  which  figures  so  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  ^e  period  as  the  Counts 
of  Anguillua.  Their  baronial  castle, 
crowiKd  and  defended  by  towers  of  the 
fiileentli  century,  still  retains  their  ar> 
morial  bearings,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  successful  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
the  duke  of  CaUbriain  1486,  who  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
with  the  loss  of  forty  men.  The  pro> 
perty  paased  from  the  Orsini  to  the 
Grillo  family,  and  is  now  by  inherit- 
ance the  possession  of  the  Duchess  of 
Mondragone  and  Eboli,  their  last  rs' 
presentative  in  the  direct  line.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  Maria  Assunta, 
occupies  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  : 
it  was  rebuilt  in  bad  taste  in  1 780,  and 
is  remarkable  only  for  its  fine  view  over 


tiielake.  The  Villa  Mondragone  with 
its  cypress  plantations  is  prettily  situ* 
ated,  and  adds  connderably  to  the  pie* 
toresque  beauty  of  the  town.  Near  it 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  are  vestiges  a^  ancient  foundations, 
and  numerous  fragments  of  antique 
marbles  and  inscriptions,  supposed  to 
mark  the  sites  of  Roman  villas.  The 
most  important  ruin  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lake  was  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Nibby  at  the  deserted  church  of 
San  Stefano,  about  two  miles  south-west 
of  Angnillara:  it  is  of  great  extent, 
and  is  considered  by  that  industrious 
antiquary  to  belong  to  an  ancient  villa 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Anguil- 
lara  is  20  miles  from  Rome :  the  road 
is  practicable  for  carriages,  and  falls 
into  the  Via  Claudia,  &e^  high  road 
from  Rome  to  Bracciano,  at  the  Osteria 
Nuova  near  Galem.  After  leaving  An- 
guillara,  shortly  before  we  arrive  at  the 
point  where  the  cross-roads  from  Cesano, 
S.  Stefano,  and  Bracciano  fall  into  this 
line,  the  view  looking  back  over  the 
lake  is  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of  the 
kind  in  Italy. 

OSTIA,  AND  THE  CiTIKS  ON  TUB  CoAST 
OF  ANCIENT  LatIUM. 

This  excursion,  though  less  performed 
by  the  passing  traveller  than  any  other 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  interesting,  though 
a  journey  through  the  forest  is  not  unat- 
tended with  difficulty  and  danger. 
Artists  and  scholars  are  occasionally 
tempted  by  the  classical  associations  of 
the  spot  to  make  a  pedestrian  tour  to 
Ostia,  and  explore  the  picturesque  but 
deserted  coast  between  it  and  Nettuno, 
visiting  the  sites  of  Lavinium,  Ardea, 
and  Antium  on  their  way.  The  road 
from  Rome  to  Ostia  is  practicable  for 
carriages,  and  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  the  excur- 
sion along  the  coast  generally  go  and 
return  on  the  same  day.  Travellers 
whose  classical  enthusiasm  and  love  of 
the  picturesque  may  lead  them  to  ex- 
tend their  tour,  will  find  it  more  desir- 
able to  hire  horses  at  Rome  than  to  en- 
cumber themselves  with  a  carriage,  o- 
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risk  the  fatigaes  of  a  pedettrian  excur- 
sion. It  is  also  desirable  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  Prince  Chigi  to  make 
Castel  Fosano  the  resting-place  for  the 
first  night,  and  to  be  provided  before- 
hand with  letters  to  residents  at  Pratica, 
Ardea,  and  Porto  d'Anzo.  Those  who 
intend  to  visit  Porto  and  Fiumicino  had 
better  do  so  on  their  way  to  Ostia :  they 
must  therefore  leive  Rome  by  the  Porta 
Portese,  and  proceed  direct  to  Fiumi- 
cino by  a  road  described  in  a  subse- 
quent page,  unless  they  take  advantage 
of  the  steamers  which  were  lately  built 
in  England  for  the  papal  government, 
and  now  ply  regularly  upon  the  Tiber. 
If  this  route  be  pursued,  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  sleep  at  the  good  inn  of  Fiu- 
micino on  the  first  night,  and  at  Castel 
Fusano  on  the  second. 

Ostia  is  distant  16  miles  from  Rome. 
A  carriage  for  four  persons  to  go  and 
return  in  the  same  day  may  be  hired 
for  five  scudi.  The  journey  from  Rome 
occupies  3^  hours,  and  that  on  the  re- 
turn four  hours.  The  road  leaves' Rome 
by  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  and  follows  the 
Via  Ostiensis,  running  parallel  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance.  Soon  after  passing 
the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  we  see  the  ruins 
of  the  P'icus  Jlexandri,  an  ancient  Ro- 
man village  discovered  a  few  years  since 
by  Professor  Nibby.  About  4  miles 
from  the  gate  the  ancient  Via  Lauren- 
tina,  still  used  as  the  carriage-road  to 
Decimo  and  Pratica,  branches  off  on 
the  left  hand.  At  the  distance  of  9 
miles  from  Rome,  after  passing  the  soli- 
tary osteria  of  Malafede,  we  cross  a 
small  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Tiber, 
by  an  ancient  bridge  called  the  Ponte 
della  Refolta.  The  road  gradually  de- 
scends as  we  approach  the  coast,  and 
traverses  a  district  of  melancholy  deso- 
lation, presenting  nothing  to  divert  the 
monotony  of  the  scene  except  some 
finely-preserved  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient pavement.  As  we  draw  nearer  to 
Ostia  we  see  the  salt-marshes  which 
Livy  mentions  as  existing  in  the  time 
of  ^ncus  Martins.  The  road  crosses 
their  northern  extremity  by  an  ancient 
bridge,  and  immediately  afterwards  we 


reach  the  modem  village  of  Ostia.  Of 
all  the  towns  in  the  contwmi  of  Rome 
this  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy. 
The  population  by  the  official  Raccolta 
of  1835  comprises  only  fifty  souls ;  and 
during  the  summer  heats,  when  the 
neighbouring  coast  is  severely  afflicted 
with  malaria,  this  small  amount  is  still 
further  reduced  by  the  emigration  of 
those  who  are  able  to  leave  the  spot. 
The  destruction  of  ancient  Ostia  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  fifth  century  was  so 
complete  that  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  restore  it,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood appears  to  have  been  deserted 
until  A.  D.  830,  when  the  present  town 
was  founded  by  Gregory  IV.  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  tiban  a  mile  from  the  ori- 
ginal city.  The  pope  surrounded  it 
with  walls,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  many 
ecclesiastical  documents  of  the  period 
under  the  name  of  Gregoriopoli.  In 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  it  became 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens, 
which  Raphael  has  immortalized  in  the 
third  Stanza  of  the  Vatican.  For  many 
centuries  it  was  a  position  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  warfare  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  population  appears  to 
have  been  considerable  as  late  as  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  besieg^ 
and  taken  by  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples. 
The  fortifications  were  subsequently  re- 
stored by  Martin  V.,  whose  arms  may 
yet  be  recognised  on  some  portions  of 
the  walls.  About  the  same  time  Car- 
dinal Estouteville,  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, restored  the  town,  and  probably 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Cos/Ar, 
which  was  built  and  fortified  by  his 
successor.  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Ro- 
vere,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  from  the 
designs  of  Giuliano  Sangallo,  who  lived 
at  Ostia,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  for  two 
years  in  the  service  of  the  cardinal. 
This  castle,  the  picturesque  fortress  of 
modem  Ostia,  consists  of  massive  semi- 
circular towers  in  the  style  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  united  by  a  curtain  and 
defended  by  a  ditch.  The  arms  of  the 
della  Rovere  family  are  still  seen  upon 
the  gate :  coins  were  struck  in  comme- 
moration of  its  erection,  and  the  cardi- 
nal   employed  Baldassare  Peruzzi  to 
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decorate  the  interior  with  httcoea ;  but 
all  traces  of  hii  works  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  damp  and  neglect  of 
upwards  of  three  centuries.  In  1494 
the  cardinal  made  it  memorable  for  his 
gallant  defeat  of  the  French  troops, 
which  had  lauded  and  occupied  it  in 
the  previous  year.  He  also  built  as  an 
additional  defence  the  Torre  Bovacci- 
ana,  lower  down  the  river,  but  within 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
continued  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
town  after  his  accession  to  the  papal 
chair.  The  appearance  of  the  old  for< 
tress  of  Ostia,  with  the  two  solitary 
pines  which  stand  in  front  of  it,  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  and  is  well  known 
by  numerous  engravings.  Many  of  the 
private  houses  retain  their  architecture 
of  this  period  almost  without  change. 
Modem  Ostia  after  the  death  of  Julius 
II.  gradually  declined,  and  was  finally 
ruined  in  1612,  when  Paul  V.  re-opened 
the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  precisely  as 
the  ancient  city  was  ruined  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  port  of  Claudius.  It 
now  contains  nothing  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller except  the  castle  described  above, 
and  the  cniurch  or  cathedral  of  St. 
Aurea,  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  della  Ro- 
vere  from  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pintelli : 
it  still  retains  his  armorial  bearing,  and 
the  trophies  of  his  victory  over  the 
French.  The  episcopal  palace  has  been 
converted  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  the  pre- 
sent bishop,  into  a  small  museum  of 
antiquities,  which  contains  some  frag- 
ments of  inscriptions  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  The  bishopric 
of  Ostia  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  Papal  States :  the  church  tradition 
fells  us  that  it  was  founded  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  while  other  accounts 
refer  its  establishment  to  the  pontificate 
of  S.  Urban  I.,  a.  d.  229,  and  regard  S. 
Ciriaco  as  its  first  bishop.  From  the 
earliest  times,  as  St.  Augustin  mentions, 
the  pope,  when  not  already  a  bishop  at 
his  election,  is  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Ostia,  who  is  always  a  cardinal  and 
the  senior  member  of  the  Sacred  College . 
The  see  was  united  to  that  of  Velletri 
by  Kugenius  III.  in  1 150,  and  is  still 
held  iu  coE^unction  with  that  diocese. 


The  chief  interest  of  Ostia  at  the  pre* 
sent  time  is  derived  from  the  excava- 
tions begun  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  site  of  ancient  Ostia  is  a 
mile  and  half  from  the  modem  vil- 
lage. This  celebrated  city,  according 
to  the  united  testimony  of  the  Latin 
historians,  was  founded  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tins as  the  port  of  Rome,  and  for  many 
centuries  was  the  scene  of  the  em. 
barkation  of  several  important  expedi- 
tions to  the  distant  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  embarkation  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  for  Spain,  and  that  of  Claudius 
on  his  expedition  to  Britain.  The  port, 
however,  had  even  then  become  seri- 
ously afiected  by  the  increasing  deposi- 
tion of  the  Tiber :  Claudius  had  al- 
ready begun  the  new  harbour  of  Porto 
on  the  right  arm  of  the  tiver ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  port  of  Ostia  was 
almost,  if  not  entirely  filled  up.  The 
fame  of  the  great  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  MdcM  Castrorum  of  Am- 
mian,  tiie  numerous  villas  of  the  Roman 
patricians  abundantly  scattered  on  the 
coast,  and  the  crowds  of  people  who 
frequented  its  shores  for  the  benefit  of 
sea-bathing,  sustained  the  prosperity  of 
the  city  for  some  time  after  the  destruc  • 
tion  of  its  harbour;  but  the  growing 
importance  of  the  new  town  of  Porto 
gradually  led  to  its  decay,  and  in  the 
time  of  Procopius  it  had  lost  its 
walls  and  was  nearly  deserted.  The 
incursion  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fifth 
century  is  the  last  event  to  be  recorded, 
and  from  that  time  Ostia,  which  once 
contained  80,000  inhabitants,  fell  into 
a  state  of  utter  ruin.  The  site  is  now 
marked  by  foundations  of  buildings  of 
inferior  architecture,  in  a  great  measure 
concealed  by  brambles  and  thickets. 
It  is  more  remarkable  for  the  excava- 
tions which  have  been  made  upon  the 
spot  than  for  the  interest  of  the  ruins. 
The  most  important  buildings  of  which 
any  vestiges  remain  are  a  temple  and  a 
theatre.  The  Temple  was  haUt  of  bnck, 
and  decorated  with  columns  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order:  the  niches  of  the  in- 
terior, and  some  remains  of  the  portico 
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which  ■unrounded  th«  court,  taaj  itill 
be  tnced.  Near  it  ii  a  lound  eubtem- 
neao  chamber  with  nichei,  called  the 
Area  di  Mercurio,  which  retains  tome 
ancient  paiotinge  tolerably  pieeenred. 
The  7%M/rr,  near  the  modern  church 
of  St.  Sebaetian,  ia  remarkable  ai  the 
■pot  on  which  many  early  Chriftians 
suffered  martyrdom  :  the  semicircular 
walls,  a  few  of  the  seats  and  pilasters, 
are  still  yisible.  The  only  other  ruins 
which  deserve  mention  are  the  remains 
of  a  piscina,  and  some  unimportant 
foundations  of  the  city  walls.  The  ex- 
caTations  from  which  these  ruins  derive 
their  greatest  interest  were  begun,  as  we 
have  alieady  stated,  about  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Among  the  earliest 
discoverers  were  our  cmmtrymen,  Gar 
vin  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Fagan,  the  Bri- 
tish consul  at  Rome,  by  whose  reiearches 
the  well-known  bust  of  the  young  Au« 
gustus,  the  Ganymede  of  Phssdimus, 
and  other  beautiful  sculptures  in  the 
Vatican  Museum  were  brought  to  light. 
In  1803  the  great  excavations  were  be* 
gun  under  the  direction  of  Pius  VII., 
and  continued  for  three  successive  years 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results :  iii~ 
deed  there  is  scarcely  a  page  of  our 
account  of  the  Vatican  collection  which 
does  not  bear  record  of  the  important 
works  which  were  thus  recovered.  Not- 
withstanding these  discoveries,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  numerous  lime- 
kilns in  the  wood  of  Ostia  have  for 
centuries  been  supplied  with  ancient 
marbles.  When  Poggio  visited  Ostia 
with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  they  found 
the  people  occupied  with  burning 
an  entire  temple  into  Ihne,  and  it  is 
of  course  impossible  to  estimate  the 
immense  number  of  antiquities  which 
must  have  been  consumed  since  the 
period  of  their  visit.  In  1824  Signer 
Cartoni  of  Rome  undertook  a  series  of 
excavations  on  the  west  side  of  modem 
Ostia,  beyond  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  result  of  his  retearches  was 
the  discovery  of  a  necropolis  containing 
numerous  inscriptions  and  some  fine 
sarcophagi.  In  one  of  the  tombs  he 
found  the  most  beautiful  sarcophagus 
which  has  yet  been  obtained  from  the 


rains  of  Ostia :  it  is  of  white  marble, 
eoveicd  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  visit  of  Diana  to  Endymion. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts 
immediately  claimed  it  lor  the  Vatican ; 
but  through  the  interest  of  the  cardinal- 
bishop,  on  whose  tenritoriesit  was  found, 
S.  Cartoni  was  permitted  to  sell  it  to 
Lord  Western,  and  it  is  now  in  England 
in  his  lordship's  museum  at  Felix  Hall. 
The  TWre  Bmnuxiana,  mentioned 
above  as  having  been  built  by  Julius  1 1, 
while  cardinal-bishop  of  the  diocese,  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  excavations 
made  in  its  vicinity  by  Mr.  Fagan  in 
1797.  The  fine  statues  of  Fortune  and 
Antinous  in  the  Nuovo  Braccio  of  the 
Vatican,  the  three  Hermes  of  Mercury, 
the  colossal  busts  of  Claudius  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  the  busts  of  lAicius  Verus, 
Tiberius,  and  Commodus,  the  Hygeia, 
and  the  semi-colossal  statue  of  Minerva 
in  the  same  museum,  were  the  results  of 
these  researches,  which  do  honour  to 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  country- 
man .  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
Torre  Bovacciana  commands  the  course 
of  the  left  branch  of  the  Tiber  by  which 
iEneas  is  made  to  approach  after  his 
flight  from  Troy.  The  view  is  so  re- 
markable that  the  classical  tourist  will 
not  fail  to  ascend  for  the  tmrpose  of 
comparing  it  with  the  well-known  de- 
scription of  Virgil,  which  still  applies  to 
the  locality  in  all  respects  but  the 
woods,  which  have  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  river- banks : 
"  Jamque  rubescebat  radlis  mare,  et  aetbere 
abaHo 
Aurora  in  roseit  folgehat  lutw  bigis  : 
Quum  venti   posuere,  omQiaque  lepente 

reaedit 
Flatus,  et  in  lento  luetantur  mamoreionse. 
Afcque  hie  JEjoatM  ingantem  ex  nqiiore  lueuas 
Prospicit.    HuQo  inter   fluvio   Tiberious 

amaeno, 
Vortidbns  rapldis.  et  multft  flavos  arenfi 
In  mare  pttHriunpit:  varin  cirournqoe  au' 

pra«u« 
Assuetae  ripis  volucrea  et  flomluis  al  veo 
JBthera  mulcebant  cantu  lucoque  volabant. 
Flectere  iter  sociis,  termque  advertere  pro- 

raa 
Jmperat.  et  last^s  fluvio  suoeedit  opaoo." 
JEn.  vii.  24. 

Although  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  are 
now  destitute  of  wood,  the  pine  fonst  of 
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CMtel  Fumao  MTuiUe  horn  tb»  tower, 
aad  a4<la  g?fatly  faitho  picturetque  cha- 
ractar  of  the  Bbor«9  iouth  of  Oatia.  We 
»b»U  notice  thi0  caaino  in  a  mbfequeat 
pag«^  when  w«  doMsHbe  the  exounion 
to  Pratica,  &c. ;  but  if  the  trareller  does 
not  intend  to  prolong  hie  excuivion  in 
that  direction,  we  may  at  once  atat«  that 
be  ought  on  no  account  to  leave  Qetia 
without  viiiting  Caatel  Fiuano,  «ad  that 
numy  persons  consider  it  the  most  iute- 
resting  object  in  tiw  excursion. 

Between  modern  Ostia  and  the  Torre 
Bovacciana  the  Tiber  makes  a  bend  at 
the  floutb^enstern  angle  of  the  jsola 
Sacra:  in  thie  bay  many  antiquaries 
have  fixed  th^  position  of  the  ancient 
roadstead,  while  others  with  more  pro- 
bability have  recognised  it  in  the  semi- 
circular bank  of  sand  close  to  Torre 
Bovacciana,  This  latter  locality  agrees 
more  accurately  with  the  account  of  the 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  which  is  now  no  less  than  three 
miles  distant  from  the  modem  village. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  supposition 
that  the  Cilician  corsairs,  who  surprised 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  oom* 
manded  by  a  consul  while  it  wan  sta- 
tioned in  the  harbour,  would  not  have 
ventured  to  attack  it  if  the  harbour  had 
been  so  near  the  city  as  the  other  locality 
would  assume.  This  exploit  of  the 
corsain^  which  led  to  the  expedition  of 
Pompev  against  Cilicia,  is  well  known 
to  Bcnolan  by  the  indignant  denuncia- 
tian  of  Cicero  in  his  oration  "pro  Lege 
Manilla;'' — jyqmquid  ego  Osiien^e  in- 
e^rnmotkfin  ntquc  iUam  labem  afque  igno^ 
tnimam  reij^ikof  qtuerar,  qvtfm  prope 
iti»jpeetwUibu9  vobit  clauis  ea,  cui  CQnnd 
p9puii  Rcmmni  frmpo^u*  «ss«/,  a  pra^ 
dmSm9wpta(Uqmi)ipfirt99ae9t,  About 
^  mile  below  Torre  Bovacciana,  and 
midway  between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  another  tower  called  the  Tor  di 
San  Mich«le,  an  octagonal  struoture 
built  in  1(169  by  Pius  V,  according  to 
9n  inscription  over  the  entrance-door* 
It  if  frequently  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo,  but  tiie  date  given  by  this  in- 
scription sufilciently  proves  mx  it  is 
eensiderably  later  iUm  his  time. 

N«9«  tihe  Tewe  eovH^ian^  i*  *  f<»rry 


to  the  bola  Sitera^  a  aandy  and  desolate 
tract,  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
lying  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
Tiber.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first 
insulated  when  Tmjan  constructed  the 
canal  of  Porto :  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  classical  authorities,  and  the  Tern* 
pie  of  Apollo,  from  which  Volpi  ima- 
gined that  it  derived  the  Tiame  of  Insula 
Sacra,  has  no  existence  but  in  the  Uncy 
of  that  antiquary  and  his  followers.  It 
is  noticed  for  the  first  time  by  an  ano- 
nymous geographer  of  the  fifth  century 
under  the  name  of  **  Libanus  Almss  Ve- 
neris,'' and  is  described  as  abounding 
in  summer  with  fresh  pastures,  and  co- 
vered in  the  s^ing  with  roses  and 
flowers.  Procopms  is  the  first  writer 
who  calls  it  Sacra  ;  and  Professor  Nibb^f 
supposes  that  the  epithet  was  derived 
either  from  the  donation  oi  the  district 
to  the  church  of  Ostia  by  Constantino, 
or  from  tlie  church  and  tomb  of  S.  Ip« 
polito,  bishop  of  Porto,  whose  tower  is 
still  standing.  Crossing  the  island  we 
arrive  at  the  right  branch  of  the  Tiber, 
and  cross  by  a  ferry  to  Fiumicwo  and 
Porto. 

FlUMICINO  AND  PqHTO. 

By  the  direct  road  from  Rome  Fiu- 
micino  is  rather  more  than  1 7  miles  from 
the  Porta  Portese*  It  is  built  on  the  right 
or  western  branch  of  the  Tiber,  an  arti- 
ficial  cutting  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  formed  by  Trijan  as  a  canal 
for  his  new  colony  of  Porto,  and  now 
the  principal  channel  of  communication 
between  the  capital  and  the  sea.  The 
road  leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta  Portese, 
and  for  about  a  mile  and  half  traverses 
the  ancient  Via  Portuensis,  when  it 
branches  oif  to  the  right,  and  proceeds 
in  a  direct  line  over  tK?  hills  of  S.  An- 
tonio and  Capo  di  F«rro  to  Ponte  Ga- 
lera,  where  it  crosses  the  Ac^ua  Sona, 
noticed  in  the  journey  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia  to  Rome.  A  long  uninteresting 
ti?act  of  flat  sandy  country,  five  miles  in 
length,  brings  us  to  the  ruins  of  Portg^ 
the  ancient  Portus  Trajanus,  founded 
by  Claudius  and  enlarged  by  Trajan  as 
the  great  naval  arsenal  of  Rome.  The 
baain  constir^icted  by  Claudius  was  cir* 
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cular,  and  formed  the  outer  harbour ; 
the  larger  bafin  of  Trajan  waa  hexa- 
gonal. For  many  centuriei  this  re- 
markable undertaking  has  been  the 
admiration  of  engineers  and  men  of 
science.  Pius  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  were 
so  much  impressed  widi  its  magnifi- 
cence and  solidity,  that  they  were  anxi- 
ous to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  purpose. 
Biondo  and  Maffei  described  it  as  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Italy,  and  Pirro  Li- 
gorio  published  a  plan  of  the  ruins  as 
they  were  visible  in  his  day.  The  moles 
formed  for  the  external  defence  of  the 
harbour  are  still  traceable,  and  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Pharos  constructed  by 
Claudius  on  the  wreck  of  the  ship 
which  brought  his  two  obelisks  from 
Bgypt,  is  also  pointed  out ;  but  without 
the  assistance  of  a  grouud-jplan  no  ac- 
count of  the  ruins  would  be  intelligible, 
and  even  then  much  would  necessarily 
be  mere  conjecture.  The  hexagonal 
basin  of  Trajan,  called  by  the  country- 
people  //  Trajanot  communicates  with 
that  of  Claudius  by  a  canal :  it  is  not 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference !  Volpi  describes  some  of  the 
mooring-posts,  with  their  numbers,  as 
still  entire  in  his  time.  In  different 
jtarts  uf  the  basin  are  the  remains  of 
enormous  magazines,  and  numerous 
slips  for  building  and  repairing  vessels ; 
and  we  know  no  spot  where  extensive 
excavations  would  be  poductive  of 
more  valuable  information  regarding 
the  naval  establishments  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Porto 
are  so  irregular  and  encumbered,  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them  in  detail :  the  outline  of  the 
city,  the  foundations  of  a  circular  tem- 
pie,  and  some  other  unimportant  ruins 
are  traceable,  but  they  present  no  ob- 
jects of  striking  interest.  Under  the 
lower  empire  Porto  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable consequence  :  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  as  early  as  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  became  remarkable  for  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Ippolito,  in  the  pon- 
tificate  of  S.  Calixtus  I.  The  city  was 
enlarged  by  Constantine,  and  was  for 
many  centuries  the  most  important 
«"»J*ion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 


on  account  of  the  supplies  of  grain 
which  were  landed  tfaeine  from  various 
))arts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  captured  several  times  dur- 
ing the  Gothic  war :  in  408  it  was  taken 
by  Alaric;  in  455,  by  Genaeric;  in 
537,  by  Vitiges ;  in  545,  by  Totila;  in 
the  same  year  it  was  taken  by  Belisa* 
rius ;  in  548  it  was  recaptured  by  To- 
tila, and  soon  afterwards  passed  to  the 
Greek  emperors.  In  the  ninth  century 
it  was  seized  by  the  Saracens,  who  re- 
tained it  only  for  a  few  years,  when  the 
site  was  finally  abandoned. 

FiuMiciNO  is  about  a  mile  and  half 
beyond  the  ruins.  The  road  passes  by 
the  Vescovato,  or  castellated  mansion 
which  served  as  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Porto,  and  on  which  we  still 
see  the  arms  of  Alexander  VI.,  who 
restored  and  strengthened  it.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  right  branch  of  the  Tiber 
was  re-opened  in  1612  by  Paul  V.,  and 
as  one  of  the  immediate  consequences 
of  that  measure  a  small  village  gra- 
dually formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  took  the  name  Fiumicino 
from  the  new  channel,  which  was  so 
called  by  the  navigators  of  the  Tiber. 
In  1825  a  line  of  convenient  houses  and 
a  good  inn  were  erected  here  by  the 
treasurer -general  Cristaldi,  and  the  Ro- 
mans frequently  make  it  the  object  of 
a  day*s  excursion,  dining  at  the  inn  and 
returning  to  Rome  in  the  evening.  The 
landlord  relates  with  pleasure  the  sump- 
tuous dinner  provided  there  for  the 
Grand-Duchess  Helena,  when  she  vi- 
sited Ostia  a  few  years  since :  it  is 
said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  it 
was  the  only  agreeable  part  of  her  expe- 
dition. The  entrance  to  the  channel  of 
Fiumicino  is  very  narrow  and  occasion- 
ally difficult :  the  current  of  the  river, 
though  deep,  is  extremely  rapid,  and  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  protect  the 
banks  by  piles  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  navigation  of  the  stream 
was  formerly  a  work  of  great  labour, 
but  the  employment  of  steam-vessels 
has  lately  removed  many  of  these  im- 
pediments, and  vessels  are  now  regu- 
larly towed  up  the  river  to  the  Ripa 
Grande.  The  tower  of  Fiumicino,  built 
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by  Alexander  YI.,  it  a  large  iquarel  of  tiie  casino.  The  roeemary,  for  which 
atructuie  five  stories  high,  and  snr- '  it  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
mounted  by  a  beacon  to  point  oat  the  .  still  grows  abundantly  on  the  coast, 
narrow  entrance  of  the  river.  |  The  proper  season  for  enjoying  a  resid- 

ence  at  Castel  Fusano  is  the  spring ;  in 
Cavtel  Fusano.  summer  it  swarms  with   mosquitoes, 

An  agreeable  walk  of  3  miles  brings  .  and  is  not  free  from  die  suspicion  of 
us  from  Ostia  to  Castel  Fusano,  the  old  ^  malaria.     - 

castellated  casino  belonging  to  the  i  Proceeding  along  the  shore  we  enter 
Cbigi  family.  It  is  prettily  situated ;  the  lAurentine  forest,  which  skirts  the 
in  tbe  midst  of  a  pine  plantation,  not ;  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  an  almost 
so  venerable  as  the  Fineta  of  Ravenna,  uninterrupted  line  for  nearly  sixty  miles, 
but  bearing  a  great  similarity  to  tluit  |  It  spreads  inland  to  the  distance  of  three 
classical  forest  The  casino  was  built  miles  from  the  coast,  and  abounds  with 
in  tbe  seventeenth  century  by  the  Mar^  ,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  and  occasionally 
quis  Sacchetti,  who  was  then  proprietor  with  wolves.  As  we  draw  near  Tor 
of  the  district,  and  is  one  of  the  most  |  Patemo  it  is  filled  with  gigantic  groVes 
curious  examples  of  the  fortified  coun-  i  of  the  stone-pine,  the  ilex,  the  wild 
try  villas  of  tliat  period.  In  order  to  |  olive,  &c.,aDd  is  utterly  deserted  except 
protect  it  from  the  incursions  of  the   by  the  professed  hunter  or  a  few  char- 


pirates  it  has  low  towers  at  the  angles 
fortified  with  loopholes,  and  the  stair- 
case in  the  interior  is  litde  better  than 
a  Ifulder  by  which  only  one  person  can 
ascend  at  a  time.  On  the  summit  of 
the  central  tower  are  two  stone  figures 
of  sentinds,  placed  there  to  deceive  the 
pirates  by  an  appearance  of  protection. 
Notwith^anding  these  precautions  the 
apartments  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings, and  fitted  up  ifi  the  usual  style  of 
tbe  Roman  palaces.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury the  property  was  sold  by  the  Mar. 
quis  Sacchetti  to  the  Chigi  family,  who 
improved  the  pine  plantations  and  con- 
tributed to  tbe  embellishment  of  the 
cfitfino.  In  front  of  tbe  house  is  a  fine 
avenue  leading  in  a  direct  line  to  tbe 
sea-shore,  opened  by  Prince  Sigismondo 
Chigi,  and  paved  with  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava  taken  from  the  ancient 
Via  Severiana.  Tbe  same  prince,  who 
was  well  known  for  his  literary  tastes, 
placed  in  this  avenue  eight  terminal 
cippi  to  mark  the  distance  of  eight 
stadia,  or  an  ancient  Roman  mile.  The 
casino  is  interesting  to  tbe  scholar  as 
marking  the  site  of  Pliny's  Laurentine 
villa,  which  be  describes  with  so  much 
enthusiasm.  Some  remains  of  founda- 
tions are  still  visible,  and  some  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  tbe  limits  of  Laurentum 
and  Ostia  are  preserved  in  tbe  cotti^ 
of  Uie  guardiano,  and  in  different  parts 


coal-burners,  whose  fires  are  now  and 
then  seen  among  the  dense  thickets  of 
the  forest : 

"  Bis  ieno0  pepigere  dies.  et.  pace  sequestra. 
Per  sylva«  Teucrimixtique  impune  LutiDi, 
Erravere  jugis.     Ferro  sonat  ieU  bipenni 
Fraxiniis ;  evortont  aetaa  ad  sidera  pinas ; 
Robora,  nee  cuneiii  «t  olentem  scfaidere 

oedirain. 
Nee  plaiutris  oessant  vectaze  gementibus 
^».  xi.  133. 


ToB  Patkrno  (Laubentom), 
about  7  miles  from  Castel  Fusano, 
a  solitary  tower,  distant  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  built  upon  the  ruins 
of  an  Imperial  villa,  and  now  inhabited 
by  a  few  sickly  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  coast-guard.  Tbe  Italian  antiquaries 
for  many  generations  have  identified 
this  spot  with  the  site  of  tbe  famous  city 
of  Laurentum,  the  most  ancient  capitid 
of  Latium,  founded  eighty  years  before 
tbe  taking  of  Troy,  and  celebrated  by 
Virgil  as  the  residence  of  Father  Latinus 
at  the  arrival  of  ^Eneas  on  the  shores  of 
Italy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Laurentum  must  have  stood  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Tor  Paterno ;  but  tbe  flatness  of 
tbe  ground  and  its  proximity  to  the 
sea  have  led  those  writers  who  wish  to 
apply  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  to  the 
modem  topography  of  the  coast,  to 
doubt  whether  Tor  Patemo  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  exact  locality.  The 
2  A 
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'*  vasta  palus''  and  the  <<arduainaniia*^ 
of  the  twelfth  iEneid  would  doubtlew 
indicate  a  city  built  upon  an  eminence 
overlooking  an  extensive  manh;  and 
hence  Professor  Nibby,  who  examined 
every  foot  of  ground  for  miles  between 
Pratica  and  Ostia,  peremptorily  rejects 
Tor  Patemo,  and  6xes  the  site  at  the 
hamlet  of  Capocotta,  on  the  Borghese 
property,  about  a  mile  farther  inland. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  ruins  at  Capo- 
cotta,  although  the  ground  is  covered 
with  fragments  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
and  the  abundance  of  water  will  easily 
explain  the  possibility  of  a  large  tract 
of  marsh  having  intervened  between  it 
and  the  sea  at  that  distant  period.  Tor 
Patemo  stands,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa : 
from  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction 
there  is  reason  for  regarding  it  as  the 
villa  to  which  Commodus  was  sent  by 
his  physicians.  The  laurel-groves  in  its 
vicinity,  from  which  it  derived  its  name, 
were  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  The  old  brick 
tower,  which  still  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  Alban  bills, 
was  a  place  of  some  strength  even  in 
recent  years,  and  was  dismantled  by 
the  English  cruizers  during  the  war  of 
1809.  The  shores  of  Laurentum  are 
still  remarkable  for  the  frogs,  whose  an- 
cestors were  celebrated  by  Martial  as 
the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  coast : 
*'  Aa  Laurentino  turpes  in  littore  mnas, 
£t  satiuB  teuues  ducere,  credis,  acos  ?'* 
Ep.  X.  37. 

A  road  through  the  forest,  which  a  car- 
riage cannot  traverse  on  account  of  the 
accumulations  of  loose  sand,  leads  us 
by  the  ancient  Via  Laurentina  to  Rome, 
passing  through  the  hamlet  of  Decimo. 
The  ancient  pavement  is  perfect  for 
several  miles,  but  the  trees  have  so  en- 
croached upon  it  in  many  places  that 
the  immense  polygonal  blocks  have 
been  displaced  by  their  roots.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  road  has 
not  been  kept  open:  the  views  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  forest  are  of  the 
grandest  character,  and  if  the  road  were 
practicable,  it  would  be  more  like  a 
continuous  avenue  than  any  other  road 


to  which  it  can  be  compared.  Betveea 
Tor  Patemo  and  Decimo  we  pass  the 
ruined  arches  of  an  aqueduct  of  impe- 
rial times.  The  distance  to  Rome  by 
this  route  is  about  16  miles :  there  is 
another  but  longer  road  through  Por- 
cigliano^  which  falls  into  the  high  road 
from  Rome  to  Ostia  at  the  Osteria  di 
Malafede.  Before  we  proceed  south- 
ward it  will  be  desirable  to  obtain  a 
guide  at  Tor  Patemo,  who  may  con- 
duct the  traveller  through  the  forest  to 
Pratica,  five  miles  distant,  as  the  tracks 
of  the  ):harcoal-burners  are  not  always 
sufficient  to  guide  him  through  the  de- 
solate wilderness  which  lies  between 
them.  ^ 

Pbatica  (Latinium). 
fThere  is  a  small  locanda  here  where 
a  bed  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  yery 
miserable^  and  the  traveller  must  be 
prepared  to  put  up  with  the  discomfort^ 
which  is  certainly  not  greater  than  he 
might  expect  to  find  in  such  a  place.] 
Pratica  is  distant  about  18  miles  from 
Rome,  3  from  the  sea-coast,  and  5  from 
Ardea.  It  is  the  modem  representative 
of  the  city  of  Lavinium,  founded  by 
^ueas  in  honour  of  his  wife  Lavinia, 
the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Latin  confederation  after  the 
decay  of  Laurentum,  precisely  as  Alba 
Louga  afterwards  became  their  capital 
when  Lavinium  was  too  small  for  the 
increasing  population.  It  is  situated  on 
a  strip  of  table-land  about  650  yards 
long  by  130  broad,  and  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  plain  by  deep  glena,  ex- 
cept at  the  point  where  it  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  natural  bridge  of  rock. 
The  modern  name  is  a  corruption  of 
civitas  PatricOy  or  Patrcu,  the  names  by 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  ecclesiastic^ 
documents  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. We  may  easily  recognise  in  this 
name  the  record  of  the  Patris  Dei  IneU'- 
getisy  the  title  by  which  the  Heroum 
was  dedicated  to  iEneas  after  he  dis' 
appeared  in  the  Numicus.  Some  yes- 
tiges  of  the  ancient  city  walls  may  be 
traced,  but  the  antiquities  now  visible 
are  very  few  and  unimportant.  Plratica 
contains  a  population  of  about  sixty 
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souls,  of  whom  more  than  two-tbirds 
are  peasants  who  come  from  distant 
parts  to  seek  occupation  in  the  fields. 
The  place  is  heavily  afflicted  with  mal- 
aria, of  whose  fatal  influence  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  inhabitants  bear  a  me- 
lancholy proof.  The  large  baronial 
mansion  of  the  Borghese  family,  built 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  contains  a 
few  inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot, 
and  valuable  as  placing  beyond  a  doubt 
the  site  of  the  Trojan  city.  Its  lofty 
tower,  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building,  commands  one  of  the  most 
imposing  panoramas  which  the  scholar 
or  the  artist  can  enjoy  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  It  embraces  the  whole  coast 
from  Ostia  to  Porto  d'Anzo,  the  Cir- 
casan  promontory,  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, the  group  of  the  Alban  mount, 
the  Sabine  hills  and  the  ridge  of  Monte 
Cimini,  the  cupolas  and  palaces  of 
Rome,  and  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Campagna.  There  is  a  direct  road 
practicable  for  carriages  from  Pratica 
to  Rome,  distant  18  miles:  it  joins  the 
ancient  Via  Ardeatina  at  the  Solfatara, 
and  proceeds  thence  in  a  straight  line 
to  Rome,  passing  the  Tre  Fontane  and 
the  basilica  of  S.  Paolo.  Another  road 
leads  across  the  country  from  the  Sol- 
fatara to  Albano. 

About  midway  between  Pratica  and 
Ardea  is  the  torrent  correctly  called  the 
Rio  Torto,  identified  by  the  best  mo- 
dem antiquaries  with  the  classical  Nu- 
micus  in  which  MnetLS  was  drowned. 
If  we  follow  this  torrent  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  we  shall  find  that  it  forms 
an  immense  tract  of  marsh,  well  known 
by  the  engraving  in  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire's  beautiful  edition  of  the 
^neid  of  Annibale  Caro.  Virgil  com- 
memorates the  **  fontis  stagna  Numici;*^ 
and  Ovid,  describing  the  fate  of  Anna 
Perenna,  mentions  the  same  fact : 
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"  Comiger  banc  eupidis  rapuisse  Numiciug 
undis 
Creditar  et  stagnis  occoluisfle  sais." 

Fasti  m.  647. 

On  the  right  bank  of  this  stream  is 
the  plain  called  the  Campo  Jemini,  in 
which  the  antiquaries  place  the  site  of 
tiie  great  sanctuaries  of  ancient  Latium, 


the  grove  of  Pater  Indiges,  the  temple 
of  Aima  Perenna,  the  Aphrodisium,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Venus  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latin  tribes.  That 
part  of  the  Campo  Jemini  which  is 
nearest  to  the  Torre  Vajanico  was  ex- 
cavated in  1794  at  the  cost  of  H.  R.  H. 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  when  several  im- 
portant sculptures  were  brought  to  light, 
among  whicn  was  a  statue  of  Venus  in 
Greek  marble.  The  Roman  emperors 
kept  an  establishment  for  breeding  ele- 
phants in  the  territory  between  Ardea 
and  lAurentum. 

Abdea, 
6  miles  from  Pratica,  still  retains  the 
"  mighty  name  "  of  the  Argive  capital 
of  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  though 
its  population  has  dwindled  down  to 
less  than  100  souls: 

"  Locus  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avis,  et  nunc  magnam  manet  Ardea 
nomen."  ^n.  vii.  411. 

[There  is  a  small  wine-shop  at  Ardea 
where  travellers  may  obtain  refresh- 
ments; but  the  best  plan  is  to  procure 
an  order  from  the  Cesarini  family  at 
Rome,  which  will  obtain  accommoda- 
tion in  their  castle.]  Ardea  occupies 
the  crest  of  a  lofty  rock  of  tufa,  distant 
four  miles  from  the  sea,  and  insulated  by 
deep  natural  ravines  except  at  one 
point,  where  it  is  united  to  the  table- 
land by  a  natural  isthmus,  in  which 
three  deep  ditches  have  been  cut.  The 
rock  on  which  the  modem  village  is 
built  was  the  ancient  citadel,  the  city 
having  extended  over  a  large  tract  of 
the  plain  below,  where  some  lofty 
mounds  resembling  the  agger  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  at  Rome  remain  to  show 
how  strongly  it  was  fortified.  The  en- 
trance-gate is  under  the  north  extremity 
of  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  dukes  of 
Cesarini,  to  whom  the  whole  coiuitry 
belongs,  from  the  lake  of  Nemi  to  the 
coast.  The  approach  to  the  gate  and 
the  appearance  of  the  rock  firom  all 
parts  of  the  plain  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque, but  the  malaria  is  so  severe 
in  summer  that  the  village  is  almost 
deserted.  On  the  edge  of  the  rock 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  mode-^ 
2a  2 
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village,  we  may  trace  some  highly  in* 
■tructiye  fragments  of  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  citadel :  they  are  composed  of 
parallelograms  of  tufa,  irregularly  put 
together  without  cement,  and  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  classed  among  the  earliest 
ezampla  of  this  kind  of  construction. 
Ardeaf  as  the  capital  of  Tumus,  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  wars  of  the  ^oeid  :  it 
is  remarkable  also  for  its  siege  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and  for  the  asylum 
it  afforded  to  Camillus  during  his  exile ; 
he  defeated  the  Gauls  beneath  its 
walls,  and  was  residing  there  when  he 
was  elected  dictator  and  summoned  to 
return  to  Rome  to  undertake  the  siege 
of  Veii.  It  is  about  22  miles  from 
Rome :  the  road  follows  the  Via  Arde- 
atina,  which  is  still  perfect  in  many 
parts.  It  passes  the  Rio  Torto  at  the 
church  of  Santa  Procula,  and  is  joined 
by  the  cross-road  from  Pratica  at  the 
Solfatara,  whence  it  proceeds  to  Rome 
by  Tre  Fontane  and  S.  Paolo. 

Leaving  Ardea,  we  descend  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Felice  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
after  crossing  the  stream  of  the  Fonte 
della  Moleta  arrive  at  a  large  tower 
called  the  Tor  di  S.  Lorenzo.  From 
this  point  we  continue  our  excursion  in 
a  line  with  the  coast,  and  enter  the 
country  of  the  Volsci.  The  road  lies 
through  dense  but  picturesque  forests  of 
oak  and  ilex,  here  and  there  interspersed 
with  cork-trees  and  myrtles.  The  sea 
in  bright  weather  exhibits  the  most 
beautiful  effects  of  colour,  sometimes 
appearing  of  a  deep  ultramarine,  and 
at  others,  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
assuming  a  tint  of  brilliant  green  which 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

Porto  d'Anzo  (Antium), 

16  miles  from  Ardea,  the  representative 
of  the  celebrated  city  of  Antium,  the 
capital  of  the  Volsci,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  of  Imperial  Rome. 
[There  is  a  small  inn  where  travellers 
may  Gnd  tolerable  accommodation.] 
Antium,  in  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  on  this 
coast,  and  is  distinguished  by  Diony- 
si  us  by  the  epithet  "most  splendid." 


It  is  more  interesting  to  the  tssireller  as 
the  spot  where  Coriolanus,  "  a  name  un- 
musical to  the  Volscians'  ears^**  stood  in 
the  palace  of  his  enemy,  and  vowed 
vengeance  against  his  ungrateful  couu' 
trymen : 

"  A  goodly  dty  is  this  Antium :  City, 
'Tis  I  thAtnukde  thy  widows ;  mauy  an  Keir 
Of  theae  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :  tiieu  know 

me  not. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys 

with  stones 
In  pony  battle  slay  me." 

The  piratical  expeditions  of  the  inha- 
bitants led  to  frequent  contests  with 
Rome ;  the  city  was  captured  by  Ca- 
millus and  C.  Msenius  Nepoe,  B.C.  337, 
and  the  rostra  of  their  ships  were  sua- 
pended  in  the  Forum.  After  this  period 
it  remained  comparatively  depopulated 
for  four  centuries,  although  the  climate 
and  scenery  still  attracted  the  Romans 
to  its  neighbourhood.  Cicero  had  a 
villa  at  Antium,  and  another  at  As- 
tura,  lower  down  the  coast,  which  he 
describes  in  his  letters  to  Atticus.  The 
city  was  the  birthplace  of  Nero,  who 
restored  it  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  its 
ancient  grandeur :  he  adorned  it  with 
magnificent  temples,  and  induced  many 
of  the  rich  patricians  to  build  villas  on 
its  shores.  The  two  moles  constructed 
by  Nero  still  remain,  a  fine  example  of 
imperial  architecture.  They  are  about 
thirty  feet  in  thickness,  built  of  large 
blocks  of  tufa  united  by  pozzolana ;  and 
stand,  like  all  the  ancient  moles  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  upon  arches. 
One  of  them  is  2700  feet  in  length,  the 
other  1600 :  they  inclosed  an  immense 
basin,  nearly  as  broad  as  the  length  of 
the  largest  mole.  A  pharos  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  on  the  insulated  rock  at 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  harbour. 
About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Innocent  XII.  formed  a  new  port 
from  the  designs  of  Zinaghi,  who  added 
a  short  pier  at  right  angles  with  the  east- 
em  mole,  and  filled  up  the  open  arches 
of  the  Roman  construction.  The  result, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  tbe 
rapid  deposition  of  sand,  which  has 
accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
both  ports  are  now  useless  except  for 
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▼emels  of  fmall  totmage.  Beyond  this 
we  see  beneath  the  Villa  Borghese  the 
remains  of  the  Pamfilian  mole,  con- 
strncted  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  prevent  the  deposi- 
tions ;  but  it  has  only  added  to  Ihe  evil, 
and  the  magnificent  harbour  is  now 
completely  ruined.  The  old  tower  and 
fortifications  were  dismantled  by  the 
English  cruiiers  during  their  operations 
on  the  coast  in  the  war  of  1813.  Porto 
d'Anso  was  an  important  station  inter- 
mediate between  Gaeta  and  Leghorn, 
and  it  was  considered  necessary  to  de- 
stroy it  in  order  to  prevent  its  affording 
shelter  to  the  small  craft  of  the  enemy. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  Antium  have 
not  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  some 
high  mounds  seen  on  entering  the  town 
probably  conceal  interesting  fragments 
which  may  still  be  brought  to  light. 
The  only  ruins  of  the  Volscian  city 
now  Tisible  are  some  remains  of  the 
walls,  in  the  quarter  called  the  Vignac- 
cie:  they  are  built  of  quadrilateral 
masses  irregularly  put  together,  but  not 
of  very  large  size.  They  are  interesting 
as  showing  that  the  Volscian  city  stood 
on  the  rocky  eminence  above  the  shore, 
while  the  town  which  arose  under  the 
Roman  emperors  was  situated  on  the 
sea-side.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  on  the  right  hand,  we  have  a  fine 
ruin  of  imperial  construction,  supposed 
to  be  the  villa  of  Nero :  it  is  imme- 
diately opposite  the  modem  barracks. 
It  consists  of  several  rooms  and  baths, 
which  still  retain  their  mosaic  pave- 
ment and  their  painted  walls.  The 
villa  appears  to  have  been  of  great  ex- 
tent, but  its  chief  interest  is  derived 
from  the  large  number  of  works  of  art 
which  have  been  found  among  its  ruins. 
The  Apollo  Belvedere  was  found  here 
in  the  time  of  Julius  II. ;  the  Borghese 
Gladiator  was  discovered  about  a  cen- 
tury later ;  and  our  account  of  the 
Vatican  Museum  shows  how  many 
valuable  sculptures  have  been  subse- 
quently disinterred.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  the  temples  of  Apollo  and 
^sculapius,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Sacred  Serpent 
from  Epidauras  to  Rome ;  nor  of  the 


more  famous  shrine  of  Equestrian  For 
tune,  which  Horace  has  commemorated 
in  the  beautiful  ode  in  which  he  in- 
vokes the  favour  of  the  goddess  for  the 
projected  expedition  of  Augustus  into 
Britain : 

"  O  DiTa  gratum  qun  regis  Antium, 
PnBsens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpns.  vel  8ux)erbos 
Vertere  fttneribus  triumphos.'* 

Od,  I.  uxv. 

The  modem  village  and  harbour  of 
Porto  d^^nzo  belong  to  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, whose  villa,  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Costaiguti  femily,  stands 
upon  the  acropolis  of  the  Volscian  city. 
The  climate  is  considered  good,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  as  a  residence. 
The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  neighbour- 
hood affords  abundant  occupation  to 
the  artist,  and  the  lofty  and  well-  wooded 
banks  which  bound  the  coast  effectually 
protect  it  from  the  north  winds.  Be- 
sides the  Villa  Borghese  the  town  con- 
tains a  villa  belonging  to  the  Mencacci 
family,  who  purchased  it  in  1820  from 
the  Corsini  for  20,000  scudi.  Don  Mi- 
guel frequently  resides  here,  and  makes 
Porto  d*Anzo  his  head-quarters  in  his 
sporting  expeditions.  Tne  view  from 
the  tower  of  the  Villa  Borghese  is  ex- 
tremely fine :  on  the  left  it  commands 
the  line  of  coast  towards  Nettuno  and 
the  Circeean  promontory;  further  in- 
land the  eye  ranges  along  the  Volscian 
mountains,  studded  with  picturesque 
villages,  among  which  may  be  recog- 
nised Norba,  Sermoneta,  and  Sezza.  On 
the  north-east  we  see  the  well-known 
localities  of  the  Alban  mount :  first,  we 
recognise  Velletri,  with  the  citadel  of 
Palestrina  and  Rocca  di  Cavi  in  the 
distance;  then  Civita  Lavinia,  nearly 
in  a  line  with  Nemi ;  and  farther  on, 
Albano,  Castel  Gandolfo,  Genzano, 
Rocca  di  Papa,  and  the  other  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  the  tra- 
veller will  hardly  require  to  be  particu- 
larised.  The  old  tower  or  castle  of 
Porto  d'Anzo,  which  the  English  dis- 
mantled in  1813,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Frangipani,  who  were 
lords  of  Astura  in  the  thurteenth  cen 
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tuiy :  it  bears  the  anni  of  Innocent  X., 
of  the  Pamfili  family,  who  repaired  its 
outworks  about  the  middle  of  tne  seven- 
teenth century.  The  fortress  was  parti 
ally  restored  by  Pius  VII.  as  a  prison 
for  criminals.  It  will  hold  200  per- 
sons: the  number  actually  confined 
there,  by  the  last  returns,  was  191,  none 
of  whom  were  prisoners  for  life.  Of 
this  number  63  were  condenmed  for  ho- 
micides, 18  for  wounding,  and  70  for 
theft. 

Porto  d'Anio  is  38  miles  from  Rome, 
There  are  two  roads :  one  leading  in  a 
direct  line  through  the  forest  to  Carro- 
ceto  and  Fonte  di  Papa,  and  falling  into 
the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Albwo  at 
Frattocchie;  the  other  passing  through 
Ardea,  and  already  descrit)ed.  T^e 
direct  route  in  its  passage  through  the 
forest  is  not  a  regular  roEul,  but  a  mere 
track  for  the  country  carts:  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  loose  sand  and  the 
abundance  of  mosquitoes  add  seriously 
to  the  labour  of  the  journey,  and  with- 
out a  guide  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
recognise  the  line  of  route  in  many 
places  where  it  is  crossed  and  rtvcrossed 
by  the  tracks  of  the  charcoal-burners. 

Nettuno, 

about  a  mile  south  of  Porto  d^Anso, 
with  a  small  inn  where  travellers  will 
find  beds.  This  is  the  larg^t  town  on 
the  coast  of  lAtium,  although  the  popu- 
lation is  not  more  ^an  lOUO  souls.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  it  marks  the 
site  of  Ceno,  the  ancient  port  of  Antium, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius ;  but  on  exa- 
mining the  coast  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine the  necessity  which  could  induce 
the  Volscians  to  form  a  harbour  at  this 
spot,  when  their  own  promontory  at  An- 
tium must  have  afibrded  more  effectual 
shelter  and  better  accommodation,  long 
before  the  Roman  mole  or  even  the 
Roman  fleet  had  an  existence.  In  fact 
there  appear  no  good  grounds  for  as. 
signing  to  the  C^o  of  Dionysius  any 
o&iet  locality  than  that  of  the  modern 
harbour  of  Porto  d'Anzo.  We  have 
already  stated  that  Antium  was  situ- 
ated on  the  high  ground  above  the  pre*  { 


sent  village^  and  hence  the  city  and  the 
port  would  naturally  be  mentioned  as 
two  distinct  objects.  The  whole  coast 
between  Porto  d'Anso  and  Nettwio  is 
covered  with  ruins  of  Roman  yillas. 
The  first  object  which  attracts  attention 
at  Nettuno  is  the  fortress  founded  by 
Alexander  VI.,  and  restored  by  Urban 
VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.,  whose  arms 
are  conspicuous  on  its  walls.  It  is 
greatly  dilapidated,  and  is  only  tenanted 
by  a  few  soldiers  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  coast-guard.  The  town  with  the 
immense  territory  which  bears  its  name 
belongs  to  the  Borghese  family,  who 
purchased  it  in  1831  from  the  Camera 
Apostolica  fur  400,000  scudi.  It  con- 
tains a  few  antiquities,  fragments  of 
columns  and  capitals,  the  remains  pro- 
bably of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  fh>m 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  traveller  will  be  more  in- 
terested with  the  picturesque  costume 
of  the  women,  which  differs  altogether 
from  that  of  the  other  villages  of  Ia- 
tium,  and  is  quite  Oriental  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  common  tradition  tella  us 
that  the  inhabitants  are  descended  from 
a  Saracenic  colony,  probably  from  one 
of  the  piratical  bands  which  infested 
this  coast  of  Italy  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  Nettuno  was  the  birth- 
place of  Andrea  Sacchi,  the  painter, 
who  was  born  in  1600 ;  and  of  Paolo 
Segneri,  called  the  *' flower  of  Italian 
eloquence,'*  bom  in  1624. 

ASTURA, 

7  miles  from  Nettuno.  The  road  pro- 
ceeds along  the  sea-coast,  and  is  very 
interesting.  After  leaving  Nettuno  we 
cross  a  stream  supposed  to  be  the  Lora- 
cina  of  Livy:  beyond  it  we  cro89  a 
branch  of  the  same  torrent  called  the 
Rio  di  S.  Rocco»  and  farther  on  the 
Foglino,  the  most  considerable  stream 
of  this  coast,  which  is  passed  by  a  mO' 
dem  bridge  of  two  arches.  Beyond 
this  we  see  numerous  ruins  of  Roman 
villas  and  baths,  which  continue  all  the 
way  to  Astura.  This  classical  village 
is  built  on  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula, 
to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of 
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opoB lU kigfaert  point  and  »  builton  j,^^,,  ^ J^ 
the  nuiia  of  an  aneient  edifice  tappoied 
with  great  probability  to  be  the  villa  of 
Cioero.  He  desoribei  it  in  bit  letten  to 
Attieue  at  situated  in  the  eea :  Ett  Ue 
qmthm  ioeau  amtanUy  W  m  mart  ipto, 
9M»  ei  Aniw  tt  Circmit  lujuei  pouit. 
The  ilhistriottfl  orator  embarked  here 
when  he  fled  from  the  proeeription  of 
the  triumTirate.  The  iuand  of  Af  tura 
aa  early  at  the  twelfth  century  was  the 
atnmg^ld  of  the  Frangipani  family, 
Irom  whom  it  passed  succesiiTely  to 
the  Gaetani,  Conti,  Orsini,  and  Co- 
Umna.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
becaase  the  profjerty  of  the  Cameia, 
and  was  sold  with  Nettuno  to  Prince 
Bor^Mse  in  1 83 1 .  The  tower,  built  in 
the  fifiaenth  century  on  the  supposed 
foondatiotis  of  Cicero's  yilla,  includes 
within  its  walls  the  vaults  of  the  Fran- 
gipani fortress,  the  melancholy  scene  of 
an  act  <rf'  treachery  which  has  made  the 
naaae  of  Astura  and  that  of  the  Frangi- 
pani in&mous  in  Italian  history.  In 
1268,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Taglia- 
cosao,  the  young  Conradin,  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  took  refuge 
at  Astura  in  order  to  secure  his  safety 
by  IK^t.  Jacopo  Frangipani,  who  was 
then  lord  of  Astura,  seized  the  royal 
fugitive  and  betrayed  him  into  the 
hands  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  by  whom 
he  was  basely  executed  in  the  great 
square  of  the  Carmine  at  Naples. 

Close  to  Astura  is  the  stream  of  the 
same  name,  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  and 
below  the  village  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  mole,  constructed,  like  that  of 
Antinm,  upon  arches.  TVavellers  who 
intend  to  proceed  southward  will  pro- 
bably  be  indisposed  to  tmversetiie  long 
succession  of  sandy  dunes  and  pestilent 
swamps,  which  spread  between  the  sea 
and  fit  immense  forests  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  for  a  coast-line  of  twenty-four 
miles :  they  may  therefore  embark  at 
Astnra  for  Terracina,  visiting  the  Cir- 
eaan  promontory  on  their  way.  For  a 
description  of  this  classical  headland, 
and  of  Terracina,  see  Route  41,  in  the 
Hand-Book  for  Southern  Italy. 


We  shall  conclude  our  account  of 
the  eontomi  of  Rome  with  a  sketch  of 
an  excursion  to  the  sites  of  those  cities 
of  ancient  Etruria  which  have  not  been 
already  noticed  in  the  preceding  routes. 
Civita  Vecchia  may  be  considered  the 
head-<^uarters  of  the  traveller  for  this 
excursion,  but  we  have  reserved  our  ac- 
count of  it  for  this  place,  because  it 
seldom  happens  that  travellers,  on  land- 
ing at  that  port,  and  particularly  if  they 
are  visiting  Italy  fbr  the  first  time,  are 
prepared  to  make  so  important  a  digres- 
sion from  their  route.  They  would  also, 
in  many  instances,  enter  upon  the  tour 
without  that  preliminary  study  which 
we  believe  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  antiquities.  A  visit  to 
the  Museo  Gregoriano,  to  the  Mnseo 
Campana,  and  to  the  other  Etruscan 
collections  in  Rome,  will  prepare  the 
traveller  for  this  excursion  more  com- 
pletely than  any  descriptions  in  books, 
and  make  the  journey  trebly  interesting 
to  the  intelligent  tourist. 

The  traveller  who  has  explored  the 
route  from  Florence  to  Rome  by  Siena, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  will 
no  doubt  have  visited  Volterra,  one  of 
tiie  most  instructive  Etruscan  cities 
which  he  will  meet  with  in  central 
Italy ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
may  have  made  an  excursion  from  Vi- 
terbo  to  the  cavern-sepulchres  of  Castel 
d'Asso,  and  have  explored  the  sites  of 
Sutri  and  of  Veii  on  the  same  route. 
On  the  road  from  Florence  by  Perugia 
he  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  Etruscan  walls  of  Cortona 
and  Arezso,  the  Etruscan  remains  at 
Perugia,  and  die  ruins  of  the  fortified 
city  of  Falerii  near  Civita  Castellana. 
If  hebave  traversed  the  central  road  from 
Perugia  to  Montefiascone  by  Citt4 
della  Pieve  and  Orvieto,  be  will  have 
no  doubt  examined  the  remains  of  the 
capital  of  Porsenna  at  Chiusi.  These 
interesting  cities  are  better  known  and 
more  accessible  than  those  we  are  about 
to  describe^  but  they  are  not  more  inte- 
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xeitiDg  or  iDstnicti?e.  The  cities  which 
may  be  made  the  object  of  an  excunion 
from  Rome  are  Caere  and  Pyrgo9^  lying 
near  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia ;  and 
thoie  situated  between  Civita  Vecchia 
and  Viterbo,  Tic  Cwmdo,  Mutignano, 
Fukiy  and  Ttucama.  If  the  traveller 
have  not  viaited  Viterbo,  he  may  do  so 
on  hit  return  to  Rome,  exploring  Castel 
d' Aato  and  Veii  on  hii  way.  As  many 
of  these  places  have  no  inns,  tiie  tra- 
veller should  not  fail  to  furnish  himself 
with  introductions  at  Rome  either  to  the 
resident  proprietors,  or  to  the  learned 
ecclesiastics  who  have  zealously  la- 
boured to  illustrate  their  respective 
localities,  and  are  always  ready  to  ex- 
tend their  assistance  to  strangers.  It  is 
scarcely  less  necessary  to  carry  a  small 
stock  of  provisions,  particularly  if  the 
traveller  intend  to  make  any  digres* 
sions  from  the  high  road.  Those  per- 
sons who  have  either  not  had  time  or 
opportunity  to  study  the  Etruscan  col- 
lections at  Rome  will  derive  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray's '  Tour  to  the  Sepulchres  of  Etru- 
ria,'  a  work  which  has  done  much  to 
call  attention  to  this  interesting  district. 
It  contains  also  some  valuable  maps  and 
plates  which  add  greatly  to  its  utility. 

The  road  from  Rome  to  Civita  Vec" 
cbia  is  described  in  Route  25.  Those 
who  are  disposed  to  linger  by  the  way 
must  make  Civita  Vecchia  the  resting^ 
place  for  the  first  night :  it  is,  however, 
possible  to  proceed  from  Rome  to  Cor- 
neto  in  one  day,  without  stopping  at 
Civita  Vecchia ;  but  these  arrangements 
must  of  course  depend  on  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  traveller.  The  first  Etrus- 
can antiquities  which  occur  are  at  ilfon- 
tenmey  the  half-way  house,  where  some 
remarkable  tumuli,  opened  in  1838  by 
the  Duchess  of  Sermoneta,  may  be  ex- 
amined :  they  are  described  at  page  168, 
and  present  nothing  which  calls  for  a 
more  detailed  notice  than  has  there  been 
given. 

Cbbvetebi  (Aotlla,  C^bbb),  27 
miles  from  Rome.  The  road  to  this 
classical  city  turns  off  from  the  high 
post-road  about  six  miles  beyond  Hon- 
terone^  and  is  practicable  for  light  car- 


riages. Tbeie  is  no  inn  there,  and 
introductions  are  necessary  if  the  txa- 
veller  intend  to  pay  more  than  a  pass- 
ing visit  Cenreteri  is  the  representative 
of  a  city  whose  antiquity  is  at  least 
thirteen  centuries  and  a  half  anterior  to 
our  era.  It  is  the  Agylla  of  die  Pfelasgi 
and  the  Caere  of  the  Etruscans,  and  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  (he  twdve  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  league,  and  as  the  capital 
of  Meaentius  when  iBneas  arrived  in 
Italy.  In  regard  to  its  ancient  nainfia, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus,  L.yco- 
phron,  and  all  the  Gredc  writers  before 
the  Augustan  age,  call  it  Agylla,  and 
all  the  Latin  writers  call  it  Cere,  ex- 
cept when  the  poets  introduce  the  noore 
ancient  name  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 
The  Agylla  of  the  Greeks  was  founded 
by  the  Pelasgi  in  conjunction  with  the 
aborigines,  if  it  were  not  previously 
founded  by  the  Siculi.  Dionysius 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Pris> 
cus,  and  says  that  it  changed  its  name 
when  subdued  by  the  Etruscans.  Strabo, 
however,  tells  us  (lib.  v.,  c.  ii.),  that  the 
new  name  was  derived  fromlheealutation 
X»*i*9  with  which  the  Lydians  on  their 
invasion  were  hailed  by  the  Pelasgi  from 
the  walls.  When  Rome  was  invaded 
by  the  Gauls,  Cere  afforded  an  asylunck 
to  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were  sent 
here  for  safety  with  the  perpetual  fire ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans 
were  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Etruscan  worship  by  the  priests  of 
Csere,  a  circumstance  from  whi^  the 
antiquaries  derive  the  etymology  of  the 
word  cteremonia.  In  the  time  of  Aagu»- 
tus  the  town  had  lost  nearly  all  its  im- 
portance; and  Strabo  says  that  in  hie 
day  it  had  preserved  scarcely  any  ves* 
tige  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It  appears, 
however,  from  inscriptions  Still  extant, 
and  especially  from  one  of  remarkable 
beauty  on  Carrara  marble,  preserved  in 
the  Studj  at  Naples,  that  Cssre  obtained 
great  popularity  in  the  time  of  Trajan 
for  its  mineral  waters,  called  the  Aquse 
CeretansB:  they  are  still  in  some  repute 
under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  di  Sasso, 
and  are  situated  about  four  miles  west 
of  Cerveteri.    In  the  middle  ages  tiie 
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town  WW  die  Mat  of  a  biibopric,  and  u 
mentkmed  as  fuch  in  church  documents 
as  late  at  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
had  couiiderably  declined.  It  appears 
to  have  remained  in  comparative  oh* 
sctuitj  until  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth ceotorj,  when  the  new  settlement 
of  Cere  Nueno  was  founded,  and  the 
present  name  of  Cerveieri  was  applied 
to  the  ancient  site.  At  this  time  it  he- 
longed  to  the  Bonaventura  or  Ventorini 
fomily,  firom^whom  it  passed  to  the  Or* 
sini.  It  was  sold  by  them  in  1674  to 
the  princely  fiunily  of  Ruspoli,  in  whose 
possession  it  still  remains.  The  descrip* 
tion  of  Virgil,  who  tells  us  that  Meceu- 
tius  led  a  thousand  men  from  it  to  the 
assistance  of  Tumus,  is  still  applicable 
to  the  locality : 

"  Haad  |>roeul  hlne  sazo  inoolitur  fttndata 
VBtuato 
Urbis  Asyllintt  secies,  ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens  beUo  pnedara  jugis  inaedit  Etmads.'* 
Mn.  viii.  478. 

It  stands  on  a  long  strip  of  table-land 
naturally  isolated  on  all  sides,  except 
towards  the  west,  by  perpendicular 
precipices,  which  are  not  less  in 
some  places  than  fifty  feet  in  hei^t. 
On  tiie  western  side,  an  artificial 
cutting  completed  the  natural  strength 
of  its  position.  The  modem  village 
of  Cervcteri  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis:  it 
is  a  poor  village  of  750  souls,  with  a 
Gothic  gateway,  and  a  large  deserted 
palace  of  the  Ruspoli  family,  on  whose 
eldei^  son  it  confers  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Cerveteri.  The  town  of  ancient 
Csere  stood  on  the  table-land  beyond 
the  point  on  which  Cerveteri  is  built, 
between  Monte  Abetone  and  the  hill  of 
the  Necropolis.  The  Venturini  and 
Orsini  surrounded  Cerveteri  with  forti- 
fications, built  of  large  blocks  of  tu& 
taken  from  the  ancient.  Pelasgic  walls, 
of  which  considerable  remains  are 
visible  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill. 
The  four  gates  may  be  traced,  with  two 
roads  leading  to  them;  one  a  paved 
road  to  Veii,  the  other  leading  to 
P3nrg08,  now  Santa  Severa,  on  the 
coast,  tiie  ancient  port  of  Caere.  The 
hill  of  the  Necropolis  is  divided  from 


the  town  by  a  small  stream  called  the 
Rusoello  della  Madonna  de*  Caneti, 
and  its  surface  is  excavated  into  pits 
caUed  the  Bandilaccia,  from  the  num- 
ber of  bandits  who  formerly  inhabited 
them.  In  1829,  the  attention  of  the 
antiquaries  was  directed  to  the  tombs 
of  this  Necropolis,  by  the  great  number 
of  curious  remains  which  were  brought 
to  light  Among  these  were  numerous 
small  figures  of  black  earthenware,  with 
four  wings,  supnosed  to  represent  the 
Dea  Cupra  of  the  Etruscans.  On  the 
ortier  side  of  Cerveteri  is  the  celebrated 
tomb,  excavated  in  1836  by  Monngnore 
Regulioi  and  General  Galassi.  It 
originally  formed  an  immense  mound, 
the  base  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  sepulchral  chambers  for  per- 
sons of  inferior  rank.  The  summit  was 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  large 
lion,  and  by  excavating  from  the  top 
Monsignore  Regulini  discovered  the 
sepulchral  chamber,  which  has  often 
been  described  as  the  '^  tomb  of  General 
Gralassi.'^  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
chamber,  with  a  roof  formed  of  ap- 
proaching stones  of  enormous  sixe,  and 
put  together  in  the  most  substantial 
style  of  Etruscan  architecture.  In  this 
tomb  were  found  the  bronae  bier,  the 
shields,  the  arrows,  the  breastplate  of 
solid  gold,  the  funeral  car  or  hearse, 
the  tripod,  &o.,  which  now  form  so  in- 
teresting a  feature  in  the  Gregorian 
Museum,  and  are  described  in  our 
account  of  that  collection  at  p.  419. 
Beyond  it  is  another  tomb,  highly  in- 
teresting as  that  of  a  female  princess, 
in  which  some  of  the  most  valuable 
gold  ornaments  which  gave  celebrity  to 
General  Galassi's  collection  were  dis- 
covered, together  with  some  vases  bear- 
ing the  name  of  '*  Larthia.^*  As  all 
the  treasures  of  these  tombs  have  been 
removed  to  Rome,  the  traveller  will  see 
nothing  but  tiie  remarkable  architecture 
of  the  chambers,  which  the  constant 
accumulation  of  rubbish  is  fast  ren- 
dering inaccessible.  The  discovery  of 
the  tombs  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  an- 
tiquarian speculation,  into  which  it 
would  be  unprofitable  to  enter :  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  state,  that  the 
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able  antiquuy  Canina  eonsiden  tJiat 
tiiey  are  at  least  3000  yean  old,  or 
about  eoeral  with  the  Trojan  war;  and 
that,  like  the  cirealar  tombs  at  Tar- 
qainii,  and  the  Cucumella  at  Vnlci, 
mey  were  erected  in  honour  of  chieft 
elain  in  war. 

Cm  Nuovo,  a  small  baronial  village 
of  70  souls,  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  hill  of  tufa.  It  was  founded,  as  we 
have  remarked  above,  in  the  thirteenth 
century :  in  the  contests  of  the  Roman 
barons,  it  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  was  for  a  brief  period  subject  to 
Rienxi.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  be- 
longed to  the  Orsini  of  Anguillani,  who 
built  there  a  new  fortress  in  1470.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  the  families  of 
Cesi,  Borromeo,  and  Odescalchi,  who 
sold  it  in  1833  to  the  banker  Torionia 
for  230,000  scudi.  It  has  also  some 
tombs  in  its  vicinity,  but  they  contain 
nothing  to  call  for  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 

The  site  of  Pyrgot,  the  ancient  port 
and  arsenal  of  Cere,  is  placed  by  the 
antiquaries  at  Santa  Severa,  situated  on 
the  coast,  on  the  left  of  the  high  road 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  described  at 
page  167,  under  Route  25.  The  tra- 
veUer  is  also  referred  to  that  Route  for 
an  account  of  the  town  and  harbour 
of  Civita  Vecchia,  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  settlement  of  Centumcelle, 
where  he  may  obtain  a  light  carriage 
for  the  rest  of  the  excursion. 

COBNETO  (TaBQUINII), 

12  miles  from  Civita  Vecchia.  [The 
inn  at  Cometo  is  clean,  and  affords  very 
tolerable  quarters.]  The  road  follows 
the  coast  line,  and  is  generally  in  good 
order.  It  crosses  the  Mignoue  about 
midway  between  the  two  towns,  apd 
after  leaving  Taccone  di  Mexzo  on  fiie 
rig^t  proceeds  almost  in  a  straight  line 
toCorneto.  On  the  coast,  on  the  left 
hand,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mig- 
none  and  the  Marta,  Torre  Clementina, 
a  small  custom-house  station  is  a  con- 
spicuous object.  The  hills  on  the  right 
of  the  road  are  filled  with  wild 
boars,  which  afford  excellent  sporting 
during  the  winter.     CwrmtOy  an  epis- 


copal city  of  3800  souls,  rose  in  the 
middle  ages  from  the  ruins  of  tiie  Btroa^ 
can  city  of  Tarqainii,  whose  site  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  Cor- 
neto  was  made  a  city  by  Eugenius  IV. 
in  1482,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers,  which  bdong  probably  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  first  bishop 
of  Tarquinii,  was  Apulejus,  a.d.  465, 
but  aft^  the  dea&  of  the  fourth  Inshop 
the  see  was  transferred  to  Cometo, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  a  place 
of  some  consequence  before  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century.  It  was  remarkable 
during  the  struggles  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibelines  for  its  attachment  to  the 
popes,  and  was  the  place  where  Gregory 
XI.  landed  when  he  brought  back  the 
Holy  See  from  Avignon  to  Rome.  The 
city  stands  on  a  lofty  hill  overlooking 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  coast  is  a  picturesque  and  im- 
posing object  The  old  Gfothic  cathe- 
dral of  the  ninth  century,  called  S. 
Maria  di  Castello,  was  so  seriously  in- 
jured by  lightning  in  1810  that  it  is 
now  deserted :  it  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  dome,  and  for  a  doorway  with  a 
round  arch  formerly  covered  with 
mosaics :  on  ea^  side  of  the  door  are 
some  Latin  inscriptions,  recordii^  the 
names  of  the  bishops  of  Tarquinii,  mior 
to  .the  change  of  diocese.  The  lofty 
tower  is  still  surmounted  by  one  <^  tiie 
four  statues  of  horses  which  were  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Tarquinii  and  placed 
at  the  angles  oi  the  tower.  The  other 
three  were  struck  down  by  lightning 
when  the  cathedral  was  injured  in  1810. 
Many  of  the  private  houses  and  churches 
of  Cometo  are  ornamented  with  mar- 
bles and  columns  from  the  ancient 
city,  and  are  interesting  as  affording  a 
good  example  of  Italian  Gk>thic.  The 
large  palace  of  Cardinal  Vitelleschi, 
now  a  dirty  inn,  presents  some  fine  and 
characteristic  details  of  the  domestic 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Palano  Comunale  con- 
tains some  frescoes  illustrative  of  tiie 
history  of  Cometo,  among  which  is  one 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  city  to  the 
ancient  Corytus,  an  assumption  of  an- 
tiquity to  which  Cometo  has  no  kind 
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of  pretention.  Among  the  private  pa- 
lacee  may  be  mentioned  the  P.  Bnu- 
cbiy  with  iti  charming  gardeng,  liberally 
thrown  open  to  the  inhabitants;  the 
P.  Falaacappa,  containing  a  fmall 
museum  of  antiques  found  among  the 
ruins  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  the 
collections  of  Cav.  Maozi,  most  of 
which  are,  we  believe,  for  sale.  One 
of  the  convents  of  nuns  contains  a 
small  chapel,  in  which  Madame  Mire, 
the  mother  of  Napoleon,  and  Cardinal 
Fesch,  aie  buried.  The  body  of  the 
former  is  contained  in  a  plain  sarco- 
phagus  of  white  marble,  without  any 
inscription;  but  they  will  both  be  re- 
moved ta  the  church  founded  by  the 
Cardinal  at  Ajaccio  in  Giisica,  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  fur  their  reception.  The 
site  of  Tarquinii  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  modern  city.  It  occupies 
a  flat  table-land  still  called  Turchina, 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  precipices 
throughout  nearly  its  entire  circuit. 
At  the  two  extremities  of  the  hill  were 
fonnerly  two  towers  called  Civitella 
and  Castellina ;  the  latter  is  occupied 
by  a  deserted  convent.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  but  some 
foundations  of  walls  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  hill,  built  of  parallelograms  of 
soft  stone,  in  the  massive  style  of  Etrus- 
can masonry.  The  position  of  six  gates 
may  be  recognised :  from  that  on  the 
south  side  a  paved  road  leads  to  Monte 
Rozzi,  the  ancient  Necropol  is.  Tarqui- 
nii was  more  intimately  connected  with 
Rome  than  any  other  city  of  ancient 
Etruria.  It  was  founded  nearly  1200 
years^  before  the  Christian  era  by  Tar- 
chon,  who  assisted  ^neas  against  Tur- 
nus.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  son  of 
Demaratus  of  Corinth,  settled  there 
about  B.C.  658,  and  introduced  many 
of  the  arts  and  customs  of  Greece.  His 
first  name  was  LMcumOy  which  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Tarquinius,  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife  Tanaquil^  when 
he  migrated  to  Rome.  The  fact  is  in- 
teresting, not  only  in  reference  to  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  but  because  the 
names  of  Lucumo  and  Tanaquil  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  inscriptions 
£[^imd  among  the  sepulchres.    A  deep 


and  broad  valley  separates  the  rocky 
hill  of  Turchina  from  that  of  Monte 
Rossi,  the  ancient  Necropolis  of  Tar« 
quinii.  This  hill  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  monum^ts  of  Etruria,  and 
is  alone  sufficient  to  repay  the  labour 
of  the  journey.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
sepulchres,  amounting  in  number  to 
many  hundreds.  A  few  years  ago  they 
were  covered  by  tumuli,  which  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  uneven 
surface  now  presents  only  a  number  of 
open  pits  leading  to  the  sepulchres.  It 
is  from  these  tombs  that  the  Etruscan 
student  has  derived  the  greater  part  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  religious 
customs,  the  games,  and  the  costumes, 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations 
of  ancient  Europe.  The  first  discoveries 
were  made  here  in  the  last  century,  by 
Mr.  Byres,  an  Englishman,  resident  at 
Rome;  and  most  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered were  sent  to  England,  either  to 
the  British  Museum  or  to  private  col- 
lections. The  excavations  were  not 
pursued  on  a  systematic  plan,  until 
Lucien  Buonaparte  purchased  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Canino  and  Musignano, 
and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  work  by  his 
own  most  interesting  researches.  The 
great  discoverer  has  been  Signor  Avolta, 
who  considers  that  the  Necropolis 
extended  over  sixteen  square  miles^ 
and  conjectures,  from  the  2000  tombs 
which  have  been  opened  in  recent  years, 
that  their  total  number  could  not  have 
been  less  than  two  millions.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
if  we  were  to  describe  in  detail  the  ob- 
jects which  have  been  discovered  in 
these  tombs :  most  of  them  have  passed 
into  the  great  museums  of  Europe,  or 
into  private  collections,  and  many  have 
been  already  noticed  in  our  account  of 
the  Etruscan  museums  at  Rome.  Even 
the  tombs,  if  their  names  be  not  changed 
by  the  different  ciceroni,  are  not  always 
shown  to  travellers  in  the  same  succes- 
sion, so  that  the  student  must  necessa- 
rily depend  more  upon  the  intelligence 
of  his  local  cicerone,  than  upon  any 
descriptions  in  books.  The  principad 
tombs  shown  to  travellers  are  the  rol- 
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lowing,  anangned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  generally  Tinted: — 1.  Gretio 
verto  il  Mare,  consisting  of  two  cham- 
befi,  with  two  leopards  over  the  door, 
and  a  vaulted  roof  in  the  inner  cham- 
her,  painted  red  and  blue. — 2.  Grotta 
della  Biga,  a  single  chamber,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  painted  white,  black,  red, 
and  blue,  with  ivy  wreaths:  over  the 
door  are  two  leopards  and  two  geese. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  paintings 
arranged  in  two  compartments.  On 
the  lower  one,  on  the  right  wall,  is  a: 
group  of  dancers ;  in  the  upper  one  are 
seen  the  preparations  for  a  chariot  race. 
On  the  left  wall,  in  the  lower  compart- 
ment, is  another  group  of  dancers ;  in 
the  upper  one  are  various  gymnastic 
sports.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  door, 
the  lower  division  has  a  representation 
of  the  funeral  banquet,  with  figures 
crowned  with  myrtle;  above,  is  another 
series  of  games,  wrestling,  leaping,  &c,, 
all  highly  curious  as  studies  of  costume 
and  manners. — 3.  GrottadelBarone,di8- 
covered  by  Baron  Stackelberg,  in  1827 ; 
remarkable  for  some  very  interesting 
paintings  of  horses  in  various  attitudes 
and  exercises  :  over  the  door  are  a  sea- 
horse and  dolphin. — 1.  Grotta  delle  m- 
tcriziom,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  series  :  over  the  door  are  two  tigers ; 
on  one  side  is  a  sacrifice  (?),  a  group  of 
two  figures,  one  of  whom  is  holding  a 
fish  in  his  hand  over  a  gridiron.  On 
the  other  side,  two  persons  are  playing 
at  dice  at  a  hollow  table.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  groups  of  figures,  in- 
cluding dancers,  horsemen,  attendants 
bearing  vases,  wrestlers,  boxers,  &c., 
with  representations  of  animals,  lions, 
leopards,  stags,  dogs,  &c.  Almost  every 
figure  bears  an  inscription,  but  although 
they  are  still  legible,  the  meanmgof  the 
words  is  either  altogether  unknown,  or 
merely  a  matter  of  conjecture. — 5.  Ca- 
nura  del  Morto,  a  small  tomb,  copied 
in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vati- 
can (p.  419),  and  remarkable  for  the 
painting  representing  a  young  girl  and 
a  lad  laying  out  the  dead  body  of  an 
old  man.  The  costumes  are  rich  and 
very  interesting,  and  the  whole  scene, 
though  perfectly  simple  in  its  character. 


is  extremely  touching.  The  other  paint- 
ings represent  the  funeral  dances,  and 
other  ceremonies. — 6.   Grotia  dei  7W- 
c&ttio,  a  fine  chamber  with  a  vaulted 
roof :  it  derives  its  name  ^om  the  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  in  which  several  male 
and  female  figures  are  seen  reclining  on 
couches  at  a  funeral    banquet.     The 
costumes  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
tables,  &c.  form  a  valuable  illustration 
of  Etruscan  maimers.    On  one  of  the 
walls  is  a  lively  representation  of  a 
dance,  in  which  the  arms  and  hands 
appear  as  if  playing  the  castanets. — 
7.  Grotta  della  Querdola,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the 
tombs  of  Tarquinii,  aJthough  much  in- 
jured by  damp.     The  subjects  of  the 
paintings  are  groups  of  dancers^  horse- 
men, games,  boar-hunts,  &c.     A  very 
accurate  coloured  engraving  of  them  is 
given  in  Mrs.  Gray's  work  idready  men- 
tioned. — 8.  Grotta  del  Cardinaie,  first 
discovered  by   our  countryman,   Mr. 
Byres,  and  made  known  by  Micali  in 
1808:   this  tomb  consists  of  a  single 
chamber  of  great  size,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported  on  four  square  pillars,   orna- 
mented with  medallions.     It  appears  to 
have  been  left  unfinished ;  the  outlines 
of  the  figures  on  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  but  the  colours  have  disappear- 
ed.    The  most  interesting  groups  are 
those  on   the  frieze,  representing  the 
good  and  evil  spirits  in  the  act  of  draw- 
ing in  a  car  the  soul  of  a  deceased  per- 
son to  judgment :  they  are  also  engraved 
in  Mrs.  Gray's  book.    The  evil  genii 
are  painted  black  with  their  hair  stand- 
ing on  end,  and  with  black  buskins ; 
most  of  them  carry  hammers  in  their 
hands.     This     painting   is    extremely 
curious,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  been  seriously  damaged  in 
recent  years. — 9.  Grotta  del  T^one,  one 
of  the  largest  tombs,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  square  pillar,  bearing  on 
three  of  its  sides  the  figure  of  the  ty^on, 
or  angel  of  death,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.    The  sides  of  the  chamber 
have  three  ledges,  one  over  the  other, 
on  which  eight  sarcophagi  still  remain, 
with  recumbent  figures  on  the  lids.  Two 
of  them  are  Roman  with  Latin  inscrip. 
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^ions,  wiifwed  to  be  tbote  of  penont 
desoeiMled  from  the  ancient  Btnuean 
family ;  bat  they  teem  to  be  mere  in- 
troden.  The  Typhon  represented  here 
is  a  winged  flgore,  with  folded  arms, 
the  lower  extremities  terminating  in 
serpents.  On  the  right  wall  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  paintings  at  Tar- 
qninii,  a  procession  of  souls  with  good 
and  evil  genii.  Mfs.  Gray  has  given  a 
representation  of  this  subject  in  her 
work,  but  it  has  gicatly  piarished  since 
her  drawing  was  made.  The  evil  genius 
is  black,  with  his  head  wreathed  with 
serpents;  he  holds  an  enormous  ham- 
mer in  one  hand,  and  the  other,  which 
terminates  in  a  claw,  is  fastened  on  the 
sbonlder  of  a  youth :  a  female  figure, 
still  bearing  marks  of  great  beauty, 
follows,  attended  by  another  evil 
genius  with  a  serpent  twined  around  his 
head. 

About  a  mile  from  Cometo,  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  valley,  is  an 
ancient  circular  temple,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  and  carved  with  pilasters 
and  frieses  containing  figures  of  griffins. 

The  roads  leading  from  Cometo  to 
Ponte  deir  Abadia,  the  site  of  Vulci, 
and  to  Toseanella,  the  ancient  Tuscania, 
are  practicable  only  for  a  very  light 
carriage;  so  that  in  this  as  in  many 
other  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  the  traveller  who  visits  the 
district  on  foot  or  on  horMback  will  be 
much  less  impeded  than  those  who  are 
encumbered  with  a  carriage  unsttited 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Those 
who  cannot  ride  had  better  provide 
themselves  with  a  light  carriage  at 
Civita  Vecchia. 

MUSIGNANO. 

In  proceeding  from  Ck>meto  to  Ponte 
deir  Abadia,  the  traveller  should  pay 
a  visit  to  this  interesting  chftteau,  the 
property  and  favourite  residence  of 
Charles  Lucien  Buonaparte,  the  Prince 
of  Canino.  It  is  a  drive  of  about  four 
hours  from  Cometo.  The  chftteau  is  a 
plain  and  unpretending  building,  and 
is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  museum  of 
antiquities  found  on  the  site  of  Vulci, 
but  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  an 


estate  arranged  with  taste  and  farmed 
with  great  skill,  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  science  of  our 
time.  Tlie  collection  of  antiques  difkn 
from  almost  aU  the  others  which  the 
stranger  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  out  of  Rome,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian character  of  the  monuments  it 
contains.  Some  of  the  finest  vases  and 
Inonses  which  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  any  part  of  Etruria  were  formerly 
in  the  prince's  museum,  but  he  found 
it  necessary  to  sell  them,  and  they  are 
now  to  be  sought  for  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  I^uris,  and  in  Munich, 
Musignano  was  purchased  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
VII.  and  constitutes,  with  Canino,  the 
joint  principality  from  which  he  derives 
his  title  as  a  Roman  prince. 

Ponte  dell'  Abadia  (Vulci), 
about  three  hours*  drive  beyond  Mu- 
signano. The  castle  of  Ponte  delF 
Abadia,  a  fine  Gothic  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  towers  and  battle- 
ments, forms  a  picturesque  object  in  the 
approach.  It  is  situated  on  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  the  Flora,  which  is 
still  spanned  by  the  magnificent  Etrus- 
can bridge  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  consists  of  a  single  arch, 
about  115  feet  in  height,  and  is  built  of 
immense  masses  of  tufa  without  cement, 
with  a  channel  on  one  side  of  it  to 
serve  for  the  passage  of  an  aqueduct. 
In  the  steep  valley  below  it  is  a  large 
cavern  filled  with  stalactites.  The  for- 
tress is  still  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers 
and  custom-house  officers,  and  is  one 
of  the  frontier-stations  on  this  side  of 
the  Papal  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Ponte  dell'  Abadia  occupies  the 
site  of  ancient  Vulci,  a  city  destroyed 
by  Titus  Corancanus  after  the  fall  of 
Tarquinii,  but  scarcely  any  remains 
are  now  visible.  The  most  beautiful 
and  elaborate  specimens  of  Etruscan 
workmanship  have  been  found  here, 
and  Micali  has  shewn  that  many  of  its 
vases  are  of  Greek  workmanship^  and 
bear  the  artists*  names,  whicn  are 
visible  on  the  vases  of  Nola  and  Cam- 
pania.    On  the  opposite  side  of  *^' 
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valley,  immediately  in  front  of  tlie 
castle,  if  the  ancient  Necropolis.  A 
few  miles  inland,  towards  Toscanella, 
is  the  Tillage  of  Canino,  remarkable 
only  tat  the  excarations  made  there  by 
Lucien  Baonaparte.  Farther  north, 
and  within  the  Toscan  frontier,  near 
Orbetello,  is  Cosa,  the  only  city  of 
Etruria  whose  walls  are  built  in  the 
polygonal  style  which  characterises 
Pelasgic  architecture.  The  walls  are 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  those  of 
any  ofher  city  of  ancient  Italy,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  polygonal  con* 
struction,  in  this  instance,  does  not 
denote  that  high  antiquity  of  which  it 
is  the  sign  in  cities  of  Pelasgic  ori- 
gin ;  Cosa  being  a  more  recent  Etruscan 
city  than  Cortona,  Volterra,  Tarquinii, 
and  the  other  capitals  in  which  the 
horizontal  style  is  found  in  its  greatest 
purity.  This  circumstance  has  giyen 
rise  to  much  conjecture,  and  some  anti- 
quaries are  disposed  to  consider  that 
Cosa  was  originally  a  Pelasgic  city, 
which  the  Etruscans  subsequently  colo- 
nized. It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Etruscans  as  the  port 
of  Vulci :  in  later  times,  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  Roman  colony  planted  there 
to  keep  the  people  of  Vulci  in  subjec- 
tion, after  the  second  memorable  over- 
throw at  the  lake  Vadimon.  In  order 
to  reach  Toscanella,  travellers  will  find 
it  the  best  way  to  return  to  Corneto : 
on  their  way  they  may  vary  their  route 
by  visiting,  near  the  road,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  from  Ponte  delV  Abadia, 
the  singular  tomb  called  the  CucumeUa, 
It  consists  of  a  mound  of  earth,  which 
has  been  opened  and  found  to  contain 
one  circular  and  one  square  tower,  the 
whole  of  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
massive  circle  of  masonry. 

ToSCAliELLA  (TuSCANIA). 

Before  the  traveller  undertakes  this 
excursion,  he  should  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  introductions  to  some 
resident  family  at  Toscanella,  for  there 
is  no  inn  of  any  kind  at  which  he  may 
calculate  on  accommodation.  The  road 
is  extremely  bad,  and  nothing  but  a 
light  carriage  of  the  country  can  ven- 


tore  to  travene  it  The  jofumey  occu- 
pies from  four  to  five  honrs,  and  is 
more  easily  performed  ou  horseback 
than  in  any  other  way.  Leaving 
Cometo,  the  road  descends  into  the 
valley,  winding  round  the  base  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  town 'is  buih.  It 
then  enters  on  a  dreary  country,  which 
offers  no  attraction  except  the  pic- 
turesque turrets  and  battlemented 
walls  of  Toscanella,  which  burst  upon 
the  view  almost  immediately  after  we 
leave  Cometo.  A  large  chamber  in 
the  rock,  near  which  ^e  road  passes 
between  the  two  towns,  supplied  many 
antiquities  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  foundation  of  Tuscania  is  attri- 
buted by  some  authorities  to  A8camu% 
the  son  of  ^neas,  but  its  early  history 
is  involved  in  the  general  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  so  many  cities  of 
Etruria.  The  modem  name  is  traced 
to  the  beginning  of  Ihe  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Toscanella,  from  its  com- 
manding position  on  a  hill  ov^looking 
the  plain,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  picturesque  than  the  appearance 
of  the  town,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  towers,  which  carry  the  mind  back 
to  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
and  sustained  many  a  siege  in  the 
eventful  struggles  of  that  period.  The 
antiquities  of  this  spot  have  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  Signor  Cam- 
panari,  a  native,  we  believe,  of  Tos- 
canella, who  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  labourer  in  the  field  of  Etniscan 
art  who  diffused  a  knowledge  of  it  in 
England.  Signor  Campanari*s  resi- 
dence is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  town,  and  contains  some  valuable 
treasures  discovered  in  the  recent  exca- 
vations :  a  tomb  in  his  garden,  built 
on  the  exact  model  of  one  he  had 
brought  to  light,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
Opposite  the  town  is  the  hill  of  the 
Tombs,  which  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  embattled  walls  of  Toscanella, 
and  of  the  higher  hill  beyond  them 
crowned  by  the  cathedral  of  San  Pietn), 
a  very  interesting  edifice  in  the  earliest 
style  of  Italian  Gothic,  and  attributed 
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to  the  eighth  century.  It  is  built  of 
fragmentf  of  ancient  buildings:  tiie 
great  doorway  has  a  round-headed  arch 
of  singular  richness,  with  a  rose  window 
above,  and  some  very  curious  sculp- 
tures in  the  walls,  which  appear  to  oe 
Etruscan.  The  interior  was  once  co- 
vered with  frescoes,  but  they  have 
nearly  disappeared,  from  damp  and 
neglect.  The  pillars  which  support 
the  roof  were  evidently  taken  from 
ancient  buildings.  The  font  rests  on 
au  antique  altar.  From  the  nave  a 
flight  of  stem  leads  to  the  high  altar, 
below  whicn  is  the  crypt,  a  highly 
curious  and  instructive  fragment  of  the 
Christian  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages.  Itsimmeuse  assemblage  of  marble 
columns  seems  to  have  beoi  collected 
from  aU  kinds  of  buildings,  of  Roman 
as  well  as  Etruscan  origin.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  ancient  Roman 
bath,  built  on  the  foundations  of  an 
Etruscan  temple.  Near  the  church  are 
two  lofty  towers  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, and  apparently  Etruscan. 

From  Toscanella  a  road  leads  us 
direct  to  Viterbo,  distant  about  five 
hours  drive.     On  leaving  Toscanella 


the  road  winds  up  a  valley  filled  with 
ancient  tombs,  excavated  m  the  rocks 
like  those  which  occur  so  abundantly 
in  all  the  valleys  of  this  district.  From 
some  parts  of  the  road,  the  four  Etrus- 
can cities  of  Cometo,  Toscanella,  Vi- 
terbo, and  Montefiascone  are  visible  at 
the  same  time,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  striking  panoramas  of  the  journey. 
About  half  way  between  Toscanella 
and  Viterbo,  considerably  off  the  road, 
is  Castel  d'  Asso,  whose  cavem-sepul- 
chres  are  described  at  page  201.  It 
will  perhaps  be  more  desirable  to  pro- 
ceed direct  to  Viterbo,  and  make 
Castel  d*  Asso  the  subject  of  a  separate 
excursion  from  that  town.  The  tra- 
veller may  advantageously  make  Vi- 
terbo  his  head-quarters  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  explore  the  many  interesting 
objects  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  be  may  visit 
Sutri  and  Veii,  both  of  which  have 
already  been  described.  For  an  ac- 
count of  Viterbo,  the  Fa$mm  Fottumnm 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  of  the  historical 
associations  which  make  it  peculiarly 
interesting  to  au  English  traveller,  see 
Route  25. 
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26 ;  the  stolen  bucketr-Guelphs  and  Ohi- 
belines,  26;  School  of  Art,  27;  the  Ca- 
racci,29;  Picture  Gallery.  32 ;  University, 
33;  Museum.  34;  Library.  35;  PubUe 
Gardens— Hospitals.  36;  San  Stefano,  37; 
Churches,^  37— 55;  Piaxia— Fountain, 
66;  PaUbces,  57;  Asinelli  Towers,  62; 
Coll««es,63;  Theatres-^Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, 64;  Environs— Convents  —  Certosa 
— Cf metery,  67 ;  Baths  of  Porretta,  68 ; 
Sausages — Climate,  69 

to  Florence,  70 

to  Modena,  24 

-  to  Ferrara,  22 

to  Ravenna,  77 

to  Ancona,  97 

Bolsena,  antiquities,  Etruscan  remains,  195 

—Lake  of,  196 
Bondeno  town,  9 

Bonfigli,  Benedict,  paintings  of,  220,  222 
Bonfioli  palace,  60 
Bonifiaoe  VIII.,  bronze  sUtue  of,  34 
Bonome,  Carlo,   paintings  of.  12.  16,  16, 

112 
Book-keeping  in  the  Papal  States.  4 
Books  in  Papal  States,  xxviii 

,  rare,  at  Bologna.  35 

Boracic  acid  works,  178 

^orghese  palace,  439;    gallery.  Holbein. 

Raphael,  440 ;  Vandyke,  Titian,  441 

villa  —  the     Lake  —  Temple      of 

(    iBsculapius— the   Hippodrome— the  (l!a^ 

sino— Paintings.  Statues— Frescoes— Va- 
ses. 471 

Cavaliere,  109 

tto,  post  station.  243 


Borgia,  CMar,  102, 113 
— — ,  Loeresaa,  tomb  of,  17 
BoTfo,  San  Sepolcro.  5. 149 

,  near  San  Marino.  108 

BorpignoDe,  pictures  by,  359.450,  fiOS 
Borromei.  designs  of,  369 
BoROBMO,  St.  Carlo.  201 
BorTomini.  capridoua  taste  of.  452 
Botanical  gardens  at  Bolog^,  36 

at  Rome,  460 

Both,  paintings  by.  445.  452 
Braceiano,  lake  of.  168, 521 
Braodo  Fortabraceio  da  Montone,  217,  511, 

513 

.  skull  and  bones  of.  221 

Bramante,  designs  of,  67. 121,  128 

.  birth-place  of,  139 

,  temple  of,  380 

,  cloisters  by,  376 

Braschi  palaoe.  imposing  staircase — gallery 

— MuriUo  —Titian— Timaretto^-odlossal 

statue  of  Antinoos— statue  of  Paaqnin,  &t3, 

441,  638 
Brenta,  the,  74 

Bresca  family,  privilege  of,  3S7 
Breviary  MSS.  at  Perugia,  219 
Bridge,  Roman,  at  Savignaao.  104 

of  Augustus  at  Rimini,  105 

of  Nero  at  Nami,  160 

of  Codes,  262 

of  San  Gennarello.  507 

^^ofCavi.513 

Bridges  at  Rome,  261— 263 
.flying.  9 

rill.  Paid,  landscapes  by.  445,  448.  461. 

452,490 
Brine  smiugs  of  Volterra,  178 
Briola,  Inno.,  pictures  by,  99 
Brockedon  on  Italian  scenery,  zxix,  211. 239, 

514 
Bronte,  table  of,  434 

wolf  of  Capitol,  428 

statue  by  Manno.  34 

by  Calcagni,  124 

by  BindelU,  14 

^by  Miurescotti.  14 

at  Gubbio,  132 

Bronzino.  441 

Brun,  Charles  le.  painting  by,  124 

Brun,  M.,  of  Bologna.  25 

BuUcame  lake,  197 

Bunsen,  Chevalier,  researches  of  the.  273, 

275.  276. 285,  291 
Bttonamano  of  Postillions,  7 
—  ofVetturini.8 
Buonaparte,  Lucien,  iion^worksof  at  TlvoU, 

483 

.  Joseph,  offerings  at  Loxetoby,  124 

the  saint,  61 

palace— Zoological  Museum.  441 

Buoncampagni  arms,  608 

Buonoonvento,  castle  and  town.  198 

Buoninsegna.  Dnoeio  di,  paintaog  by,  182 

Buonporto,9 

Burgess,  remarks  on  Roman  lemains  by. 

270,  272 
Burial  ground,  Englidi,  464 
Burnet,  Bishop.  66 
Burton  on  the  Forum  Romannm.  272 
Busts,  antique,  at  Ihe  Bospiglieii   palaoe, 

461  Digitized  by  LjOOv 
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SusU  at  LudoTisi  yiUa.  478 

at  Villa  Albani.  470 

,haUof,41& 

Bnstum  of  Strabo,  311 

Busio,  statan  by,  373 

Byres,  Mr.,  diflcov«rieB  of.  639 

Byron.  Lord,  quotationt  from  tha  poema  of, 

15.  22, 35,  88. 96. 170. 216, 286,  239.  272, 

296,326 

at  the  tomb  of  Dante.  89 

Bysantine  MSS.  in  Vatican,  423 
ByxantiuuB.  SU»ph..  MSS.  of.  227 


Cabiera  on  the  antiquitiet  of  Borne,  387 
Cabriolets  in  Papal  States,  6 
Cacciatori  challenge  at  Borne.  262 
Cacns.  eave  of,  266 
Caecilia.  Metellas.  tomb  of.  312 
Ceere.  port  and  arsenal  of.  167 
Cnretanus  amnis  of  Pliny.  167 
CflBsar,  Julias,  at  Ravenna,  78 

,  forum  of,  277 

,  villa  of,  at  Nemi,  507 

Caeears,  the  {Kilaoe  of,  277 
Cafe  Novo  at  Rome.  451 
Caj&gt^o  post  station,  71 
Cas^town.  131 
Oagliustio  the  impostor,  107 
Cains  Gesdus,  pyramid  of,  313 
Calcagni.  bronaes  by,  121.  123, 124 
Calcaipaini,  Celio,  bequest  of.  l6 
Calcinelli,  works  of,  laO.  133 
Calendar  of  V.  Flaocus.  454 
Calepoiditts,  catacombs  of.  380 
Caligula,  circus  of.  269 
Calvart,  pictures  by,  40, 43 
Calvin  at  Ferrara,  12 

,  rooms  of,  18 

Camaldolese  monastery,  177 
Camaldoli  monastery,  433 
Camassei.  Andr..  works  of,  364 
Camerino  city.  129 
Camillns,  capture  of  Veil  by,  518 
Camp  of  Hannibal,  498 
Campagna  of  Rome.  4.  483, 488 

Museum.  455 

Camptfuoari.  Sig.,  residence  of,  542 
Campanile  of  Loreto.  121 

of  Viterbo,  200 

Campelli.  Agostino.  frescoes  of,  363 


Campo  Santos,  9.  17. 67 
Vac  " 


STaochino.  272 
Campus  t$celaratus,  323;  Martins,  254 
Camuccini,  Baron,  works  of.  278, 286.  453, 

456,458 
Camuscia  village,  211 
Canal  of  Solfatara.  478 
Canals  in  Italy.  23 

.  Pampilio.  9 

diLoreo,74 

,  the  ZaneUi.  100 

Candelabra,  gallery  of  the,  420 
Canevari,  the  portrait  painter,  459 
Canino  palace,  541 
Canopus,  chamber  of,  431 

,  Serapeon  of,  479 

Canova,  works  of.  361,  427, 454. 473 
Gantiatto,  works  of,  132 
Capititl  t^Rome,  tower,  263 ;  colosaal  statues 
of  Vespasian— the   Marcos 


Anrelitts  statue,  433 ;  bronse  wolf  of,  428 ; 

galleries  of  pictures,  430 ;  muieum,  431 
Capitoline  hiU,  265 
Capo  d'Argine,  22 
Capocotta  hamlet.  630 
Cappelette.  ruins  at,  608 
Cappucini  convent,  606 
Capranica,  512  . 
Caprarola  castle,  203 
Caprese  town,  151 
Caracalla,  baths  of.  269.  304 

,  circus  of,  298 

Gaxaoci,  ichool  of  the.  27,  29 

.  Agostino,  pictures  by,  18, 46,  60,  430, 

439.452 
,  Annibal,  works  of,  49,  53,  59.  61. 125. 

148,  169,  227, 237, 36?,  368.  376.  430,  439, 

446,  453,  495 
,  Ludovioo,  38.  44. 46.  46. 48, 49. 52.  59* 

61,  112,  430,  444,  451 
Caravaggio,  paintings  by.  61, 222.  226, 359, 

376, 401,  430.438,  441,  444,  445,  446,  450. 

452.  471 
Cardinals,  college  of,  263 
Carloni,  Aescoes  by.  220 
Came,  Sir  E..  tomb  of,  369 
Carneades  the  Atheoian  philosopher,  609 
Carnival  at  Rome,  253 
Caroline,  Queen,  residence  of,  941 
Carpaccio,  Vittore,  works  of,  16 
Carpi,  pauitings  of,  15 
Caraoli,  triumphal  arch  at,  156 
Carsuln.  Umbrian  city  of.  165 
Carthusian  convent,  169 
Cartoons  at  Montefiascone,  159 

of  Raphael,  394 

Cssaleochio,  battle  of,  68 

Cascatelle  at  Tivoli,  482 

CaM  Nueve,  130 

Case  del  Piano,  214 

Casino  letterario  at  Perugia,  228 

at  Borghese  villa,  470 

at  Macerata,  127 

Casolani.  185,  187 
Cassana  to  Ferrara,  9 
Cassian  way,  247 
Cassius,  villa  of  at  Tivoli.  416 
Castel  franco,  frontier,  24 
Castelli,  Bernard,  works  of,  373 
Castiglioncello,  180 
Gastiglione,  near  Gabii.  516 
Castle  of  Ferrara,  17 

of  Bolognese,  98 

of  Rocca  di  Vasano,  129 

di  Gttido,  168;  of  Balcaio,  191 

of  Asso,  202 

of  Caprarola,  203 

of  Nami,  241 

of  St.  Angelo.  369, 314 

of  Monte  Verde.  488 

of  Gandolfo,  497 

Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of.  276 

.  statue  of,  426 

Castrense  amphitheatre.  297 
Castrimoenium  ot  Pliny,  495 
Gasuochini,  Sig.,  museum  of,  161 
Catei,  landscapes  of,  459 
Cathedral  of  Ferrara,  13;  Bologna,  38 

Bagnacavallo,  77 ;  Ravenna.  81 

Imola,  98 ;  Faenza,  99}  Forli,  101 

Pesari,  110;  Fano.  ill ;  Osimo.  120 
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Othedral  of  AaooBa,  117;  lfa«ente,  127 

Tolmttao.  128;  ObBMiino.  129 

USehicKKia.  132:  Urbino.  137 

Urbuiia.  Ib9 ;  Citta  d»l  GMlello,  141 

Bono  i^an  Sepokhio,  149 

OiiUbio,  150;  Ibdi.  164;  Orvieto,  Ifii 

Chiun.  161 ;  Cotts,  171 :  Vollerra,  178 

Stenii.  i82;  MontHlMeofie,  197 

Viterbo.  IM ;  Covtona,  20Z 

GioTanni,  206 ;  Arezio.  206 

Perugia.  S18 ;  Aarin,  232;  Spiitto,  233 

8pol«to.  237 ;  Tend.  238 ;  Narui.  242 

Fnaoati.  490 ;  Maiino.  495 ;  OMia,  024 

ConMlo,  538 ;  ToMsaaella,  542 

Catini,  coprer-minra  of.  178 

Cato  of  UUea'B  viUa.  508 

Cattolica,  La,  109 

CatalltH.  villa  of  483 

Cauwway.  magnifloeot,  uear  Gentano.  506 

CaTalleri.  the  portrait  painter,  459 

CavalUno.  Piet..  9ii 

Cavalueri.  Antonio,  painting  by,  150 

CaveofCacus,  266 

Cavedone,  works  of,  48 

,  misfortunes  and  death  of,  51 

Cavern  atSigillo.I32 

at  Borgo,  109 

Caverns,  artificial,  at  Palaxzola,  497 

Cavi  mountain,  498,  512:  town-^polygonal 
pavement— battkj-fleld— treaty,  513 

Ceano.  polygonal  walls  of,  488 

CeocarelU.  masterpiece  of,  112 

Cecooni,  suggestions  of.  511 

Cecina,  works  on  the,  178 

Cellini.  B  nvenuto,  works  of,  62 

Cemetery  near  Bologna,  68 

for 'Protestonts  at  Rome,  268,  464 

Cenci,  Beatrice,  history  of,  438 

palace,  442  * 

Cento  canal,  9 

to  Ferwra,  22 

to  Bologna,  24 

Centum  Cellas.  settlement  of,  508 

Cerbara  village.  485 

Ceres  and  Proserpine  temple,  281 

Ceri  Nuovo  village.  538 

Certosa,  near  Bologna,  6? 

,  near  Gallnzzi.  ib9 

Cervellato  of  Bologna,  69 

Cervetere  town.  168 

Cerveteri  city— ancient  and  modem  history, 
536;  gates— tombs— temples,  537 

Cerviatown  97 

Ce»mni,  Duke  of,  palace  of.  506 

Cesena  town-— MSS.— palaoes-Hshurches— 
sulphur  mines,  103 

Cesenatico,  town,  97 

Cesi,  Piet.  Donato,  frescoes  by,  43, 63,  96 

Cestius,  pyramid  of,  268 

Cetona.  geology  of,  162 

Chancellor's  palace  in  Rome— doable  por- 
tico— saloon — ^I'resooes,  441 

Chapel  of  the  English  at  Rome.  848,  251 

,  subterranean,  at  Oallaazo,  169 

of  the  Madonna  at  Cavi,  514 

Chaicoal,  colossal  head  in,  by  Midiael 
Angelo,448 

Charles  I.,  portrait  of  by  Vandyke,  449 

—  v.,  coronation  of.  4 1 

Chateaubriand  at  the  tomb  of  Dante.  89 

Chatelain,  Car.,  paintings  of,  459 


Ghanoy,  reiMrdiM  of.  511 

Chenora,  frieture  by,  16 

Chiaiiciano.  bathiug-plaee  of.  16S 

Chianti  tract,  180 

Chiaioeenro,  paintings  in,  ISl ;  by  'Hnto- 

ratto,  124 
Chienti  river.  129 
Ghigi  the  lianker,  reddenee  and  anecdotes 

of,  448 
— ,  Princess,  monumeot  of,  3T6 

palace— paintings— library.  MSS..  442 

ChUde  HaroU,  quotatioDs  firom.  22,  S35. 

277,  283.  286.  312.  359. 414,  452 
Chinese  MSS.  at  Rome.  359 
Chioggia  town,  74 
Chioza  town,  74 

Chiusa.  fermgineons  springs  of.  100 
Chinsi,  city,  museum ^monumentt-^ anti- 
quities—cathedral,  161 

to  Montepnloiano,  162 

Choir  books  at  Ferrara,  19 

Christina  of  Sweden.  83 ;  library  of,  421 

,  antograph  letters  of,  446 

Church  of  St.  Francesco,  14 

of  St.  Loca  at  Rome,  274 

festivals  at  Rome,  253 

Churches  at  Ferrara,  13;  Bologna,  36 

Ravenna,  84—87  ;  Forli,  10 1 

Rimiui.    106;    Fano,    112;    Anconsi, 

117 

Urbino,  137 ;  Qtta  di  CbsteUo,  143 

Montepnloiano,  162;  Volterra,  175 

Siena,  185 ;  Viterbo,  200 

Cortona,  213;  Perugia,  219 

Assisi,  230—233 ;  Spoleto,  237 

Rome,  357—386 ;  Subiaoo,  486 

,  early  Christian,  513 

Ciociaporei  palace,  ^2 

Cicero,  school  of,  493;  orations   of.  527; 

villa  of.  at  Antium.  532;  flight  of,  535 
Cicognara.  Count  Girolamo,  19 
Cignani.  Carlo,  works  of.  101 
Cignaroli,  pictures  by.  17 
Cigoli,  works  of.  226,  368 
Cimabue,  painting  by,  230 
Cimbric  wars,  frescoes  of  the,  428 
Cimino,  Tolcanic  hill  of,  203 
Circignani.  fine  picture  byi  175 
Circus  of  Caligula,  269 

Maximus,  297 

Agonalis,  298 ;  of  Caracalla  ib. 

of  Romulus,  298 ;  of  Flora,  299 

of  Sallust,  299 ;  of  Nero,  i*. 

ofBoville.d02 

Cistema.  fort^  of,  253 
Citadel  of  Forli,  101 

at  Siena,  191 ;  of  Spoleto.  237 

of  Volterra,  176 ;  of  Civita  Castellana. 

243;   of  Tusculum,  493;  at  Palestnna, 

512;  of  Isola  Famese,  518 
Citta  di  Castello,  140 ;  historical  events  - 

naintings— cathedral,  141 ;  churdies,  143  ; 

hospitals— palaces — environs,  145 

to  Urbino,  139 ;  to  Gubbio,  152 

to  Perugia.  154 

della  Piere,  160 

City  prisons  at  Rome,  426 
Civita  Castellana.  243 

.  route  from  to  Rome,  246 

—  Laviniatown,  506 

OlvHa  Vecehia. »;  tbe  port— steuMn^  165; 
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priauDS,  166;  antiqaitwa— alam-worki^ 
miufml  waters,  167 ;  to  Room^  536 

CiTitella  Ramieri,  162 

viUa,487 

Claade,  works  of,  430, 438,  446. 452, 450 

Claudian,  quotiiions  of,  131, 132 

Claudian  aqueduct,  259, 320 
",  family  tomb  of.  3i:i 

Clark,  Sir  James,  on  Climate,  192,  249, 465 

Classia,  ancient  town  of,  95 

CUy-hillsor  Siena,  192 

Clement  VIII.,  pontificate  of.  10, 113 

,  bridge  of,  103 

XII.,  pontificate  of,  22,  108 

,  Btitue  of.  92 

XIV.,  birth-place  of,  139 

Clergy,  English,  at  Rome,  ^51 

dimate  of  Bologna,  69;  of  Siena,  192 ;  »f 
Rome,  4e5 

Clttiunnus  river,  235 

Clivis  Asyli.  274 

Cloaoa  Maxima  at  Rome,  322 

Cloisters.  Gothic.  144;  uf  St.  Peter's,  351 

Cocltis,  HoraUo.  bridge  of,  262 

Codex  of  Aristophanes,  91 

Coelian  hill  at  Rome.  265 

Coinage  of  the  Pai>al  States,  3 

Coins,  ancient,  cabinets  of,  35,  455 

Colfionto,  lake  of.  130 

Coliseam  at  Rome.  '269.  294-297 

Coliui,  Prof.»  the  Jurist,  227 

Collatia,  Albau  city  of.  517 

CoUe,  ]paper-mills  of,  IJl 

Collections,  private,  in  Rome,  455 

College  at  Faenza;  99 

at  Perugia,  227 

at  Rome  -della  Sapienza,  ^9;  Ro- 
mano. 4t)0 ;  de  Propaganda  Fide,  461 

Colli,  FariuelU,  488 

Colonna.  Sciarra,  adventorea  and  revenge 

of,  510 

,  Fr.,  sells  Palestrina,  511 

,  Stef.,  murder  of.  613 

Colonna  palace  —  pictures  —  sculptures  >— 

Coltmna     Bellica,    443— Gardens,   269 

443 

,  FtJTCo  di,  glen.  495 

,  reward  of.  46 

Colonnades  at  St.  Peter's,  387 
Colossus  of  Nero.  297 
Columbaria  of  Rome,  318 
Columbus,  ex  votu  oflkrings  of,  186 
Columella,  1-30 
Column  of  Phocas.  270,  S75 

of  Truan,  269,  301 ;   of  Ant.  Pius, 

299 

of  Antoninus,  299;  of  Duilius,  300 

ofPiiocis,300 

Comaochio  town,  75 

Comarca,  province  of  Rome,  253 

Conunerdal  cluu  at  Siena,  188 

Commerce,  chamber  of,  62 

Commerce  of  Papal  States,  X 

Commisnoners  of  roads  in  Italy,  5 

Compatri  mountain.  508. 512 

Conca.  works  of,  3<U  ;  torrent.  109 

Concord,  temple  of,  374,  881 

Consalvi,  Cardinal,  monument  of,  370,  496 

Conservatori  palace— colossal  sUtues,  426, 
Protomoteca— busts  by  Canova,  427 ;  Dui- 
Uaii  oolnmn,  428 ;  mustrated  history  of 


Rome— Cimbrie  wan  — bronxe  wolf— 
Fasti  Consularps— bust  by  Angelo— de- 
signs of  Rubens,  429 ;  paintings,  430 

Consimati,  Hoiks  of.  32 

Constantia,  St.,  sarcophagus  of,  416 

Gonstantine,  baths  of,  2b9, 306 

,  arch  of.  270.  Wl 

,  basUica  of,  2^0.  275, 279 

Constantinople,  steamers  to.  119 

CaosuUur  road*,  5 

Gouti.  the  tower,  330 

Convent  of  Mount  Senario,  71  >  at  Assisi, 
230 ;  at  Nami.  24:2 

,  Dominican,  at  ViteTbo,201 

of  the  Cappucini,  506 

Convertiti  palace.  448 

Copper-mines  of  Monte  Catini,  178 

Coptic  MSS.  at  Rume.  359 

Cordieri,  picture  by,  .i73 

Corelli,  birth-place  of.  77 

Corfu,  steam  navi^atiun  to,  119 

Coriolanus  at  Corioli,  6u5 ;  sacks  Lahicum, 
608 

Gorloli,  ruins  of,  505 

Cornelius,  painting  by,  455 

Cometo  town.  16V .  538 ;  excavations,  539 ; 
grottoes.  540;  to  Orbetello.  180 

to  Ponte  deir  Abadia,  541 

Gomufelle  lake,  508 

Corporal  of  BoLaena,  rellquiary,  158 

Correggio,  pictures  by,  60,  124,  125.  370, 
430.441,444 

Correse  town,  162 

Corsini  palace — double  staircase—  marble 
saroopnagus— gallery — library,  444;  au- 
tograph papers — celebrated  view,  445 

Corso  at  Rome,  '248,  ^49. 252.  2j4 

Cortoua  city,  2t  1 ;  Etruscan  remains— cathe- 
dral, 212:  churches,  iia 

-*,  Peter  de,  works  of,  124, 188,  226,364, 

445.450,454,500,5.2 

Cosimato,  Sant..  village.  485 

Cosme.  paintings  of,  11, 14,  18 

Costaguti  palace.  445 

Cough,  goddess  of,  483 

Council  of  Arians  and  Athanasians.  105 

Court  of  Ferrara  in  sixteenth  century.  10 

Courts  of  Appeal.  25 

of  law  at  Siena,  188 

Coutts  atid  Co.,  notes  of,  3 

Covigliigo,  71 

Cramer,  Dr.,  on  ancient  Italy,  24,  234. 236, 
240 

Credit,  letters  of,  3 

Cremera  valley.  517 

Cremonesi.  Gins.,  fine  paintings  by,  15 

Cresdmbeui,  birth  place  of,  1^ 

Creti,  Donati.  picture  by,  38 

Crevelli.  the  artist,  237 

Cristoforo.  San.,  baths  of.  100 

Cromek,  theardiitectural  artist,  459 

Cromer,  Giulio,  works  of,  12 

Crypt,  Gothic,  at  Ficullo,  160 

Cucumella  tomb.  542 

Cunio.  castle  of,  77 

Cupid  of  Praxiteles.  407 

Cures,  a  Sabine  city.  163 

CurU  Hosaiia,275 

Custom-houses  in  Italy,  2 

Cyclopean  architecture,  xix  . 

Cypresses  of  M.  Angelo,  3'<2)OQie 
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Daddl,  Codao,  palBtlan  by.  175 

Dmnto,  poetry  orTlTT^.  80.  99, 101, 196, 

199.  82» :  on  the  Pioeta.  95 
-^.  tomb  of.  88 :  prophecy  of.  90 

in  MS.  of  14th  eentury.  91,439 

~ .  Vincent,  works  of,  W 

D*Arpino.  pictaie  by.  226 

Dubeny.  Dr..  on  Tolcanoes.  196 

David,  jwintingM  bv.  359 

Dnvy,  Sir  H..  on  the  baOie  of  Agrippn.  478 

Drdmo  hamlet.  630 

DemoMhenea.  itetae  of.  409 

Dentatoe,  Guriue.  240 

Deegodets  on  Roman  topography,  285 

Deapuig,  Cardinal,  diaooveriea  of,  605 

DeaaotUavy,  Thoa  .  landacapea  of,  456 

D'E«ie,  houte  of,  10 

-•—  fiunily  fouad  the  aehool  at  Ferrara. 

10 
Devonahbre.  Duobeaa.  reaeaichea  of.  275 
Dialect  of  Bologna,  69- 
Diana,  temple  of,  at  Corioli,  505 
Diary  of  an  Invalid,  62. 361 
Dieomano  town,  73 
DieUi.  paintings  of.  17 
Diliinnoe  from  Bologna  to  Home,  70 

to  Milan,  70 

Diocletian,  hatha  of.  269, 306,  323 

Dionyalua  of  Halicarnaaaoa,  75 

Diacobolua  statue,  449 

District  diviaiona  of  Borne.  255 

Doctors  of  the  church,  fine  painting  of  the. 

15 
Dodwell.  Mr.,  collecaon  of.  225 
DogaDaa,2.9,70.73 

of  Bologna.  64 

DoUbella,  arch  of.  268, 302 

Dtdci,  Carlo,  paintinga  of,  441-— 444 

Dollar,  the  Spanish.  4 

Domenichmo.  works  of.  27, 30.  60, 61, 112, 

113,  174, 226. 360,  364.  369. 370. 376, 384, 

401, 430.  438. 440.  444. 446, 4fl,  450.  456, 

469,472.494.495 

,  Cartoons  by,  159 

Domitian  ^mUy,  tomb  of,  258 

,  Amphitheatre  of,  603 

Donaiello,  remarks  of,  14 

Doni,  Adone.  paintings  of,  222,  231.  232 

Doria,  Cardinal,  palace  of,  216 

Pamphilijaalace.  445 

gallery,   Titian.  Vandyke.    Raphael, 

Rubeus.  P.  Veronese.  Clande.  Murillo. 

Teniers,446 
Doasi,  Dosso,  paintings  of,  15, 18,  222 
Dovadola  town,  73 
Dow.  Gerard,  paintings  of,  92 
Druggists  at  Rome,  251 
Drosus.  arch  of,  260, 302 
Dryden  on  Ravenna  Forest,  95 
Ducat,  Neapolitan,  4 
Dttilian  Column  restored.  300.  428 
Didwich  College  collection,  219 
Durand.  Bishop,  tomb  of,  374 
Durer.  Albert,  paintings  by,  92,  439, 444, 

453 

Earthenware  pavement.  40 

.  first  manufacture  of,  99 

Earthquakes  at  Rome,  270 
Eastlake  on  painting,  udx 
,  sketch  by.  514 


EedeaiiaUeal  Chamber  at  Some.  253 

Department  of  Papal  States,  viU 

Echo,  fiunoua.  at  Ferrara,  14 

Education  of  Papal  Statea,  ix 

Edward  I.  of  England  at  Viterbo.  199 

Enria.  fountain  of.  325.  507 

Elagabaltta,  works  of.  269 

Elm,  gigantic,  near  Arezio,  211 

Elaa.  paper-mills  on  the,  171 

Elvellaatream.  194 

Emperor  Charlea  V.,  41 

Emnoli  to  Florence.  180 

Batgland.  kiqga  of,  their  palace  in  Rome, 

English  chapel  at  Rome,  248,  251 

,  burial  ground  of,  264 

Engravers  at  Rome,  251 

Enfravinga,  collection  of.  252 

Emnna  at  Bologna.  35 

Enzlos.  king,  tomb  of,  43  $  prison  of,  58 

Eroole  da  Ferrara,  11 

Esqniline  hill  at  Rome,  265 

Est  on  Monteflasoone  wines,  197 

Etruscan  Academy  at  Coxtona,  212 

antiquitiea.  161 

bridge  at  Abadia,  541 

bronzea  and  arabesques,  22& 

ooina,456 

Jewellery,  456 

league.  217 

remahia,  195,  243,266.  537 

at  Albano,  504 

■  at  Arezco,  207 
at  Cervetere.  168 

■  near  Cometo,  167 

at  Orvieto.  165 

at  Perugia.  224,  535 

at  Todi.  154 

at  Volterra,  171, 177 

— ^—  bk  Gregorian  Muaenm  iu  the 
Vatican,  418 

tomba.  162. 200,  497 

vases  imiUted.  99 

Etruscans,  history  of  the,  xxii 
Eugene  IV..  Pontificate  of,  221 

,  bull  of,  58 

Eugubian  tables,  132 

atGubbio,  152 

Eurysaoes  the  baker,  tomb  of.  259. 311 
Exarchs  of  Ravenna,  10—79 
Excursions  ftom  Rome.  477 — 541 
Palestrina.  513 


Fabii.Campofthe.517 

Fabius.  arch  of,  275 

Fabretti,  monument  of,  374 

Fabriano,  Gentile  da.  Madonna  by,  156, 159 

Fabris,  Car.,  busts.  &c..  of,  458 

Faoondino  town.  154 

Faenza    city,    ito    history,    98  ;    lieeo  - 

cathedral — hospital — lunatic   asylum-' 

palacea,  100 ;  to  Ravenna,  73 
Fagan.  Mr.,  disooveries  of.  526 
Fairs  of  Assisi.  233;  of  Cento.  24 

of  atta  di  Castelk).  148 

of  Sinigallia.  1 14 ;  of  Perugia.  228 

Folconieri  palace,  446 
Falconiero.  Ott.,  diaooveriea  of.  313 
Falerinm.  city  of.  243 
Falls  of  Temi.  238,  241 
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Fano, 


ano,  •ituatioD,  111  ;  80011617— triumphal 
arch—cathedral— churches,  1 12 ;  college- 
theatre— port.  1 13 

to  FoUgno.  130;  to  Rimini.  109 

to  Sinigallia,  113;  toUrbino,  133 

Farm,  Sabine,  of  Horace,  497 
Farneee  palace  —  Raua — Sarcophagi— flta- 
tuee,  446— Frescoes  of  A.  Caracci— Do- 
menichino — Gabinetto  cabinet,  447 

palace  of  Caprarola,  204 

gitrdens,  278 

Farueaina.  frescoes  bv  Raphael,  447;  head 
in    charcoal    by  M.  Angelo  —  Agostino 
Ohigi-Anecdotes.  448 
Fasti  Consulares,  marbles  of  the,  429 

of  Verrius.  firagmentsof,  612 

Faun  of  Praxiteles,  410 

Fava  palace.  59 

Faventia  tovni,  98 

Fea,  Abbe,  on  the  ruins  of  Palestrina.  511 

Feast  of  the  Madonna  at  Cavi,  514 
Fede.  la,  cerliflcate,  6 
Felix  Hall,  collection  at,  407 
Ferentina  aqiia,  site  of,  ^6 
Fermo  to  Macerata.  128 
Ferrara  city-School  of  Art,  10;  Reformation, 
12 ;  Cathedral,  13 ;  Churches.  14 ;  Castle- 
palace,  17 ;  public  library,  18;  Tomb  and 
house  of  Anosto,  19 ;  Taaso's  prison,  21 

to  Padua,  9  ;  to  Cento,  23 

to  Bologna,  22 ;  to  Venice,  tb, 

,  Duke  of,  his  skill,  97 

,  Alf.  da,  works  of,  49 

Ferrata,  Eroole,  359 

Ferreri.  Andrea,  sculptures  of,  13 

Ferretti.  birth-place  of  119 

Fesch,  Cardinal,  gallery  of,  141.  446 

,  burial-place  of,  5i9 

Festivals  at  Rome,  252 

of  Church  of  Rome,  359 

at  Siena,  191 

• at  Grenzano,  606 

Fevers  at  Rome,  466 

Fiammingo,  works  by,  222, 372,452 

Ficulle,  town  of,  160 

Fidenate  porta,  519 

Fiesole,  Mino  da,  sculptures  by,  174 

.  B.  A.,  works  of,  399,  402 

FigsofPesaro,  111 

Filigare.  frontier  station,  70 

to  Bologna,  70 

to  Florence,  71 

Finale,  town  of,  9 

FinelU,  works  of,  458 

Flora,  b^mks  of  the,  541 

Fireuze  palace.  448 

Fireworks  at  Rome,  316 

Finmicino.  527 ;  navigation.  528 

Flaminian  way.  133,  248.  258,  312 

Flaminins,  circus  of.  299 

Flavian  Amphitheatre,  269, 294 

Flora  Colisea.  296 

,  drcns  of,  299 

Florence,  academy  of,  461 

to  Filigare,  72 

to  Forli,  ib. 

to  Rome,  169, 205 

to  Perugia,  535 

Florentine  school  of  painting,  32 

Foix,  Gaston  de,  death  of,  81 

Folfi  college,  113 


Fuligno.  130;   manufiietures  —  churches — 

Gorso— environs,  234 

to  Anoona,  119,  121 

to  Fano,  130  j  to  Perugia,  228 

PoUi,  Holy  Family  by,  187 
Fulo,  the  historical  engraver,  459 
Fontana,  C,  designs  of,  374 
— — ,  engraving  by,  505 
— ,  Orasio,  of  Urbino,  125 

,  Domenico,  the  architect,  326 

Fontebuona  post  station,  71 
Foot,  Roman,  length  of,  7 
Forest  of  Pineta.  75, 95 

of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  535 

Forli  ctty— its  history,     101  ;    cathedral  -^ 

churches— frescoes— dtadel,  102;  environs. 

102 

to  Bologfla,  97 ;  to  Florence,  73 

to  liaveuna,  ib. ;  Melozzo  da.  402 


Forlimpopoli  town,  102 
,  battle  at. 


,103 

Forsyth,  381 

,  remarks  by,  xxix.  17 

on  Italy,  235,  336 

on  dialects  of,  69 

on  Bologna.  66 

on  Perrara,  10 

on  the  women  at  Ancona,  119 

on  Rome,  282 

Fortebraccio.  Braccio,217. 511,  513 

Fortino  mountain,  512 

Fortress  of  Ferrara,  22 

of  Perugia.  227, 

of  Ravenna,  92 

of  Santa  Severn,  169 

Portubano  fortress,  24 

Fortune,  temple  of,  282, 511 

Forum  Allieni.  9 

of  Julius  Cassar,  277 

ofNerva,269.276 

,  the  Roman,  272,  274 

■ of  Trajan,  276 

Foschi,  snow  pieces  by,  471 

Fossalta,  battle  of,  26 

Fossanuova  of  Muratori,  498 

Fossil  geology,  148 

at  Monte  Carlo.  206 

remains  at  Sigillo,  133 

at  Furlo,  131 

Fossombrone,  130 — IcW;    cathedral— vici- 
nity—bridges,  131 

Fossombroni,  Count,  179 

,  birth-place  of,  ^7 

Foundling  hospital  at  Rome,  463 

Fountain,  the  conical,  297 

,  ancient,  at  Tu8culum,493  , 

of  Egeria.  507 

at  Ferrugia,  223 

of  Giants,  56 

of  Marius,  325 

at  Rome,  330,  333 

at  Siena,  189 

at  Vitertao,  200 

France,  academy  of,  461 

Franceiichini,  38,  45,  46, 50,  55 

Francescone  the  Tuscan,  4 

Francesca,  Pietro  della,  149 

Francesco  Maria  II.  of  tlrbino,  124 

Fraticesi.  column  of,  96 

Francia,  Francesco,  paintings  of,  27,28  46 
48,56.103  C^r^nn 
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Franginanitbafoabl  enftle  of  tfie,  514 
Fnuicaii  inns.  489;  antiquitiM—oiUlMdna— 

pabitings— tomb  of  Carainal  York— villas. 

490;   Pamanus  of  Lueien  Buonaparte. 

491 

to  Colonna,  509 

Frawr.  Dr.,  travels  of,  7^ 

.remarks  by,  100 

Fiatemita  of  Areszo,  209 

Fratoochie.  602 

Fratta  town.  152. 154 

Frederick  Barbarossai  contest  of.  with  the 

Pope,  188,  199 
Frederick  II.  Emperor,  25 
Fredis,  Pel.  de.  fortunate  discovery  of,  412 
V^BCoes,  anciout.  456 

by  Caracci.  69,  447 

of  Canedone,  48 

by  Cesi,  63 

by  Carloui.  220 

at  Citta  di  Castella.  143 

by  Cortona.  124 

by  Domenichino.  112 

in  Famese  palace,  446 

-  b3  Imola,  36 

by  Lombardelli.  123 

atLoreto,  124 

by  Lippi,  236 

of  MontetiaBOone,  158 

by  Raphael,  448 

by  Romano,  139 

at  Siena,  186.  188 

by  Signorelli.  124.  193 

of  the  Sposalizio  at  Viterbo.  200 

by  Zuccari,  124, 248 

Frtachi  family,  extinction  of,  234 
Frizzi,  Dr..  history  bv,  17 
Fruits  of  Bologna,  69 
Fulginium.  ancient  town  of,  234 
Furlo,  pass  of,  131 
Fusano  castle.  624.  529 
Fusignano  town.  77 
Futa  station,  71 

Oabii  city.  515 ;  templea— lakes,  517 

Gabina  lapis,  the.  274 

Gabiuetto,  statue  by,  469 

Cabinet.  447 

Oaetani,  Cardinal,  bronze  figure  of,  124 

Gaetani  fortress,  ruins  of,  313 

Galassi.  General ,  collection  of,  537 

Galossi,  Gal.,  works  of,  11 

Galera,  deserted  town  of,  521 

Galeria,  deserted  town  of.  521 

Gallere.  town,  201 

Galleria  di  Sopra,  502 

Gallery  of  pictures  in  Capitol,  Velasquez— 
Caracci  — Correggio  —Tintoretto — Dome- 
nichino —  Poussin — Rubens  —(Claude  — 
Guido— Titian— Perugino—Salvator  Rosa 
—P.  Veronese,  431 

of  the  Vatican,  399 

at  Bulogua,  29 

at  Perugia.  226 

of  Cardinal  Fesch,  446 

ot  Doria  Pamlili  Palace,  445 

Galliaanus.  arch  of,  302 

Galluzzosta'ion,  169 

Gamberini,  Cardinal,  6, 7 

'^   -dolfo,  Castel,  village  of,  500 
anelll.  Pope.  139 


G^isperini  of  llanaa,  works  of,  124 

Gamteroni  the  brigand,  prison  of,  166 

Gastaldi.  Cardinal,  churches  of.  24S 

Gaston  de  Foiz.  death  of.  81 

Gardens,  the  Famese.  278 

,  the  Ronckml,  278 

of  the  Vatican.  494 

at  Rome.  ?55 

Garisenda  Tower,  62 

Garofklo,  pictureii  by.  13,  14,  16.  18.  430, 
440.  441, 444. 450,  451, 462 

Gates  of  Rome,  258.  261 

at  Siena,  190 

Gazzoli  theatre,  241 

Gell.  Sir  W..  on  Roman  tojpography,  163, 
165.  202, 243, 496,  501,  5lf,  519 

Gennro.  Monte,  487 

Genazzano  town,  513 

Genera  mountains,  487 

Geneva,  Robert  of,  103 

Genezzano.  village.  487 

mountain,  512 

Genius  of  the  Vatican,  415 

Gennarello,  San,  bridee  at,  50? 

Gennari,  picture  by,  222 

Genuda,  Roman  fSuxiily  of,  513 

Gensano  town,  506 

Geology  of  the  Apennines,  148 

of  Cetona,  162 

of  Radicofani  mountain,  194 

George  IV-,  presents  of.  410 

Gerdil,  Cardinal,  tomb  of.  365 

Gessi,  bust  by,  226 

Ghibelines,  26 

Ghiberti.  I^renzo.  185 

Ghirlandajo,  Domenic,  altar-piece  by,  176 

Giannicola,  pictures  by,  280,  223 

Giants,  fountain  of.  at  Bologna,  66 

Gibbon.  History  of,  79, 120. 133 

Gibson.  John,  studio  of.  457 

Gieremei.  feuds  of  the,  26 

Gimignani,  paintings  by,  22S,  505 

Giore  Monte,  505 

Giorgio,  Fran.,  MS.  notes  of,  190 

Giorgione,  pictures  by,  440 

Giotto,  freRcoes  by,  93,  174 

,  triumphs  of,  229 

Giovanni,  Sun,  discoveries  at,  S06 

Giraldi,  the  mythologisl,  14 

Giraud  palace  ,448 

Girolamo,  Lombardo,  bronzes  by,  121 

Gi  ulio  Romano's  works,  397 

Giustiniani  palace.  449 

Gladiator,  dying,  celebrated  statue  of,  435 

Glasses,  ancient,  436 

Godfrey,  ft-eaco  of,  124 

Godureccta  club  at  Siena,  189 

Gordian.  Emperor,  villa  of  the,  516 

Gothic  architecture,  40.  42. 62 

church,  160 

Gott,  works  of,  458 

Guvernment  of  the  Papal  States,  iv 

Rome,  253 

Governolo  town.  9 

Gozzadino,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  360 

Gozzoli.  Benozzo,  225 

Grano,  Monte  del,  489 

Gray.  Mrs.  H.,  tour,  536,  540 

Graziani,  fine  painting  of,  38 

viUa.  241 

Gregorian  college  at  Bologna,  JO 
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Gregory  VIL,  tell  oT,  51 

X..toiBbar,20B 

XI.,  ftnrlmlc^  poatiflnte  of,  ML  MS 

XIII..  26;  YiIlacebailftby,M8 

xy..tombor7a3 

XVI.,  UbenUty  of.  3,  aS 

GroBoostMw  mt  Boae,atB 
Grotta  Ferrata  village,  493 
Grotto  of  Pytfaagona,  212 
Grottos  at  Cometo,  540 
Grove  of  Diana  at  Neai,5fl7 

of  Pater  Indigea,  531 

Gruner,  admirable  eagmving  br,  141 
Guadagnolo,  high  mountain  ot,  4fl8 
Guarnaoei,  M ..  the  ediolar.  tomb  of^  173 
Gubbio.   152;  bronaesat,  132; 

Eugnbian  tables,  153 

to  Citta  di  Gutdlo.  152 

Gubbio,  the  mtmal  painter.  27 
Gaelphic  leagae,  25 
Guercino,  birth-plaee  of^  22 ; 

31,  43,  62.  91.  101. 125. 187, 219. 

382,  402,  430, 438, 441,  444,  4j2.  453, 472; 

495 
Gnerra.  designs  of,  369 
GuiGciardiui,  history  of.  96 
Guiditbe  poet,-vorks  of,   358;  tomb  of 


379;  Egyptian  mnj 
fkmily,  tomb  of. 


175 


I  of,  410 


Guido.  scholsxs  of,  32;  tomb  of,  43;  paint- 
ings by,  24,  27, 34),  44.  45.  47,  52.  S^60, 
67.  91.  99,  110,  112,  119,  148.  226.  364, 
368.  370,  377,  378,  386,  401,  430,  431. 
441,  444, 449.  451,  453,  495 

,  beautiful  picture  by,  at  Lorelo,  124 

de  Montefeltro,  232 

Guidotti  palace.  59 

Gutscard.  Normans  of,  270 

Chiistino,  San,  to  Urbino,  139 

Gustavus  Adolj^us,  library  of.  421 

Hadrian,  TiHa  of— imposing  ruins— Chneek 
Theatre— the  Pttcile  —  Temple  of  the 
Stoics— Imperial  Pakoe — ^Barracks  of  the 
Protorian  Guard— Sempeon  of  Canopus — 
Elysian  fields— Vale  of  Tempo,  479, 512  ; 
Aqueduct  of,  516 

,  medals  of,  261 

,  works  of,  269,  276 

,  mausoleum  of,  314 

Hamilton,  Gavin,  pictures  by,  471 

,  discoveries.  526 

Hand-book  of  PaintiD|r,  xxiv,  26.  818 

of  North  Italy,  206 

of  South  Italy,  502,  510 

Hannibal,  camp  of,  264 

Harbour  of  Caere,  167 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  98 

Heidelberg  Ubrary,  MSS.  of,  42 

Heliodorus,  stanza  of  the,  394 

Hemicycle  of  the  Bdvidere,  410 

Henry  Prince  of  England,  murder  of,  198 

VII.,  emperor,  death  of,  193 

VIII.,  letters  of  to  Ann  Boieyn,  in 

the  Vatican,  424 

,  present  of,  60 

Hensius  of  Sardinia.  25 

Herbareum  of  Pliny,  155 

Heicolani  palace,  60 

Hercules  Gustos,  temples  of,  238. 282 

Heidonins,  Tumus,  death  o^  496 


^taRflatyoftiM,514 

^.defcatortbe.il3 

Hames  and  Co..  rirealav  nalea  of,  3 
HexagOMl  lake  near  Fkaaeati,  508 
Hilla.  aeven.  ot  Rome,  264 
Hobikoaae.  Sir  John.  i«Mrks  hw,  99,  21, 

214.  235.  452 
Hogan,  vorks  of,  456 
Holbein,  pieture  by,  440 
Holstenins,  collection  oC  369 
Uompeach,  preaents  of,  122 
Hoaorina,  vorka  of.  29S,  288 
Hope.  Mr.,  remarka  on  AreUteeteva,  182. 

185 

^.  temple  of.  283 

Hmaee.  qaotationa   fhim,   131,  499;   oa 

Pmeate,  509 ;  onGabii,  516 

,  Sabine  turn  of,  487 

Horatia.  tomb  of.  318 
Horae  races  at  Some,  252 

Siena,  188 

Hospitals  at  Bologna.  36 

Paensa.  99 

Siena.  190 

Rome,  462 ;— Sanlo  Spirifto— 

Foundling   Asylum — S.   Giovaani — ». 

Gallicano  —  La    OonaoLaiione— S.    Gia- 

oomo— Benfratelli— S.  Rocoo,  463;  San 

Miehele,  464 
Hut  springs  near  Pietramala.  71 
House  of  Ariosto,  19 

of  Bernini,  ib. 

of  Boccaccio,  170 

of  P.  da  Gortona,  tb. 

of  Pouasin.  ib. 

of  Raphael  in  Rome,  454 

of  G.  Sweynheim,  *. 

of  the  Zucchari,  455 

Howard,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  373 
Hungarian  collie  at  Bologna,  64 
Huns,  invasion  of  the,  10 
Hydraulic  works  of  Chiaoa,  162.  211 
Hylas,  columbarium  of,  319 

Idice  river,  97 

Iguvium,  city,  152 

Illuminated  works  at  Femigia,  222 

Illuminations  of  St.  Peter,  ^46 

Imola,  77;  City.  97;  theatre  —  cathedral 

—public  library,  9d 

to  Ravenna,  98 

da  Innocentia,  works  by,  36,  92. 99, 

101 ;  keys  of,  at  Bologna,  3^ 
Imperiali,  Card.,  bridge  of,  243 
Incisa,  town,  206 
Innocent  X.,  tomb  of,  358 
Inns,  character  of,  in  Papal  States,  8 
Insanity,  asylums  for,  99,  227 
Inscriptions,  hall  of,  431 

,  early  Christian,  404 

,  Pagan.  405 

Institute  of  Bologna,  63 

Intaglio,  by  Magano,  124 

Invalid,  Diary  of,  quoted.  29,  62,  361 

Iron  manufactory  at  Tivoli.  483 

Isola  d'Ariano,  74 

-—  Famese  citadel,  518 

Maggiore,  215 

V  Sara,  tract  of,  527 

Italian  Gothic  architecture,  47,  62 

Digitized  byLjO^ff  Ij^ 
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Jaeometti,  works  by,  121—125 
James  III.,  palace  of,  In  Rome.  460 
Jamet,  Lyon,  at  Fetraia,  12 
Janiculum  at  Rome,  266 
Janus,  arch  of,  269 

Qaadrifrons,  303 

Jemiui  plain,  531 
Jewellen  at  Rome,  251 
Jews  at  Ancona,  119 
John  XIX..  PonttBeate  of,  133 

,  St.,  Martyrdom  of,  260 

Jubilee  of  Reinhart,  253 
Judgment,  the  Last,  by  M.  Angtlo,  389 
Juliaa  Aqueduct  at  Rome,  260 
Julius  II.,  Pope.  26;  offerinff  of,  122 
— — — — ,  statue  of,  by  M.  Angelo.  41 

,  warlike  proceedings  of,  494    ; 

III.,  bronie  statue  of,  223 

saves  the  celebrated  statue  of  Pom- 

pey,  452 
Juno,  statue  of,  245 

Matuta.  temple.  283 

,  temple  uf,  506,  516,  619 

Jupiter  Stator.  temple  of,  268 

Feretrins,  264—284 

Capitolinus,  265—283 

Latiales,  temple  of,  498 

—  Tonans,  289 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  Papal  States, 


Kauffmann,  Angelica,  mosaic  by.  123 

,  tomb  of,  369 

Krats,  John,  epitaph  on.  464 

Knight.  Mr.  R.  P.,  collection  of.  225 

,  Mr.  Gaily,  Ecclesiastical  Architecture, 

uU 
Koch,  paintings  by,  475 
Kuffler^B  Hand-book  of  Painting,  xxix,  26, 

218 

La,  stream  of.  312 
Labicana  VU,  509 
Labicum.  Latin  city  of,  508 
Labyrinth  of  Porsenna,  161 
La  Ga  frontier,  70 
La  GattoUca.  109 
Lacus  Nemoren^is,  B06 
Ladisiaus,  king  of  Naples,  217 
Lake  of  Bolsena,  195 

Colfiorito,  130 

Tartara,  478 

Chiusi.  162 

Gabii,  shores  of  the,  274 

Comufelle,  508 

,  sulphureous,  at  Viterbo,  197 

RegiUus,  508 

of  Bracciano,  522 

of  Thrasimene.  214 

oCNemi.  506 

Lambertazzi.  26 

Lamone  river,  98 
Laucelliotti  Palace.  449 

Lanfiranco,  works  of,  360,  368,  449 

Language  of  the  Sienese,  192 

Lanti  Palace  at  Rome,  449 

Villa.  472 

Lanuvium,  site  of,  506 

Lanzi,  remarks  of.  10,  13.  27. 125,  152,  395 

Lanzoni.  Sig..  collection  by.  171 

Laocoon,  the,  at  the  Vatican,  413 


Lapidatian  Museum,  111 

Lapb  Gabions,  2/4 

L'Ariccia  town.  504 

Lnscia-Pueare,  2 

La  Spagna.  222 

La  Storta.  205. 247 

La  Strettura  post  station,  23B 

Latina  Via,  493 

Laurel  groves  of  Capocotto.  530 

Laurentine  forest.  529 

Laurentum,  capital  of  Latinm,520 

Lava,  polygonal  blocks  of  ,516 

Lavello.  Tartaglia  da,  217 

Lavininm  city,  530 

Lavino  river,  24 

Law.  courts  of,  at  Siena,  188 

Lear,  lithographic  drawings  of,  4S9 

Lebrun,  statue  by,  365 

Legros,  statue  by,  360 

Leigh  Court,  Rap'baers  picture  at,  219 

Lnly.  Sir  Peter,  62 

Lemoine,  Cardinal.  220 

Leno  river,  24 

Leo  X.  taken  prisoner,  96, 97 

XII..  ordonnance  of,  252 

Le  Seite  Vene.  246 

Le  Tavernelle,  162 

Letters  of  credit,  3 

Levane,  207 

Le  Vene  posthonse,  235 

Libertiof  Livia,319 

Library  at  Bologna  University,  35 

;  Gorsini,  444 

,  public,  at  Ferraia.  17 

of  the  Minerva,  374 

at  Perugia,  219, 227 

at  Pesaro.  110 

public,  at  Rome,  250 

at  Rimini,  10? 

at  Siena.  190 

of  the  University,  460 

of  the  Vatican— Books— MSS.—Eu- 

trance  to  Great  Hall— Museum  of  Chiis- 
tian  Antiquities— MSS.-.Tre8aux«8,  4S3 

,  public,  at  Volterra.  173 

Licence  for  sporting  at  Rome,  252 

Licenza,  487 

Limestone  secondary,  prodnetions  of,  178 

Lincei,  academy  of.  426, 461 

Lippi,  Filippo,  frescoes  by,  236 

,  Lorenzo,  birthplace  of,  171 

Lira,  the  Tuscan,  4 

Littns  pulchrum  Quay,  323 

Livery  stables  at  Rome,  253 

Livia  baths.  278 

Livy,  works  of,  325 

Lc^ano,  view  at,  70 

Lombardelli.  frescoes  by.  121,  1  S3 

Lombardo,  Alf..  masterpiece  of,  51 

Venetian  kingdom,  9 

Lombards,  sieges<»  Rome  by,  270 

Longa  Alba  city,  496 

Longhi,  Luca,  works  of.  15 

Lorenzetto,  376 

Lorenzo,  Forenz.  di,  221 

Loreo,  canal  di,  74 

Loreto  aty,  history,  120— Antiqnitiei- 
Churches,  12i^Santa  G^ua,  121.  124— 
Palace,  125^  Charities-4>0pnlBUou,  A. 

Lorenzini,  prison  of,  176 

Lorraine,  Claude,  house  of,  456 
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Lo  Sp«Ana,  works  of.  242 

Jjutto,  Lorensi.  painting  by,  123 

Louis  XIV..  medallion  portrait  of,  61 

Louiii  of  Bavaria  at  Palestrina,  511 

Luca,  Giordana.  471 

Iiucano  bridge,  478 

Lucten  Buonaparte,  exeavatioDS  of.  4d8 

,  iron-vorks  of.  483 

Liueretia,  death  of,  517 

Lucretilia  moubtein.  488. 513 

Ludovisi    Villa— Casino  — Gallerira—De 

signs  of  Domenidiino— Classical  figures. 

472 
Luggage,  extra  eost  of,  6 
Lugo  town.  77. 98 
Luitprand.  king  of  Lombsidy.  95 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Faenza,  99 

of  Perugia,  227 

Lunghfssa  near  Gabii.  517 
Lunghi.  M..  works  of,  451 
Lati,  Bened.,  361 
Luxzano.  Villa  di.  318 
Lyceum  at  Bologna,  65 

M*(>ie.  Dr..  on  the  Reformation,  12 

Ifacdonald,  General.  atOtricoU.  242 

.busts  of,  437 

Maceiata,  127 — Population— University- 
Cathedral-— Theatre—Falaoes—Environs, 
128;  toFermo.  t&. 

Machiavel,  villa  of.  169 

Madama  Palace.  449 

Mademo,  Stef.,^8culptare  by,  365 

Madonna  di  Loreto.  pictures.  &c.,  121 

Maffei.  Agate,  33 

on  Etruscan  antiquities,  171 

Magione  tower.  216 

Maguavacca,  75 

Majano,  Bened-  da,  intaglio  by,  124 

Malalbergo  tuwn,  22 

Malamocoo  canal.  74 

Malaria  at  Rome.  466 

Malatesta,  establishment  of,  103 

Malvasia.  Canon  Count,  51 

Mamertine  prisons,  874,  321 

Mancini,  masterpiece  of.  112 

Mauetti.  fine  work  of,  187 

Manf^«d,296 

Manfiredi,  works  of.  55 

Manno,  Inronze  by,  34 

Mantua  to  Ferrara.  9 

Manutius.  Paul,  tomb  of,  374 

Manufactories  of  alabaster,  177 

of  mosaics,  424 

Manu&ctures  of  Papal  States,  xi;  of  Pesaro. 
Ill ;  of  Poggibonsi,  17U;  for  dyeing  cloth, 
189;  As8isi.233 

Maps,  gallery  of,  at  the  Vatican,  421 

Maraita,  Carlo,  works  by.  lOi,  123.  148. 
176.  198. 359.  363, 367, 368,  431.  500 

,  birthplace  of,  129 

,  tomb  of,  371 

Maroellns.  theatre  of.  268, 293.  450 

Marchi  the  engineer,  discoveries  of.  507 

Marcian  aqueduct  at  Rome,  260 

Marco,  compositions  of,  4»9 

Maremma,  the  draiaage  of,  167.  179 

Marescalchi  palace,  60 

Marforio,  statue  of,  333 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  court  of.  12 

Margaritooe,  Crucifixion  by,  220 


Mariani.  paidting  by.  373 

Marignano,  MarquU  de.  cruelty  of,  181 

Marino,  San,  city,  excursion  to,  107— Cus- 
toms—Government,  108 ;  historical  events 
— Cathedrals ->  Pictures  — Wooded  glen, 
495 

Marinoni.  iiaintings  of,  459 

Marius.  fountain  of,  325 

Marot.  Clement,  at  Ferrara,  12 

Marotta,  La,  113 

Mars,  temple  of.  274 

Marsigli,  Count.  34 

Marta  river.  196 

Martana  isUnd,  193 

Martial,  98 

Martin  IV..  Pope,  death  of.  196 

V..birth-pliice  of,  5U 

.  Pontificate  of.  515 

Martyrdom  of  St.  John.  260 

Marullo,  tomb  of,  119 

Masaccio,  frescoes  by,  366 

.  birthplace  ot  206 

Masks,  cabinet  of  the.  416 

Massa.  Lombard  town,  77 

Massari.  Lucio,  works  of,  45 

Massilla  family,  bronze  portraits  of  tlie.  123 

Massimi  Pabioe,  449 ;  vdu.  473 

Mastelletta,  33 

Masters,  at  Rome— Italian— French— Mu- 
sic, 251 

Mattel  ViUa.  473;  Palace,  449 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  310 

of  Hadrian,  2<i9, 314 

ofOctaviu8.268 

ofPorsemia,161 

of  the  Savelli.  362 

ofTheodoric.9 

Maury,  Cardinal,  tomb  of.  377 

Mazzolini,  Ludovico,  works  of,  11,439 

MecQBnas.  VUla  of,  483 

Medals  at  Bologna.  35 

,  cabinet  of,  148 

at  CoUegio  Romano,  460 

Ravenna.  91 

Medici  villa.  473 

Medicinal  springs  and  baths,  100 

Mellini  villa,  472 

Mengs,  Raph.,  paintinn  of,  469, 471 

Mentorella  mountain.  513 

Mercatello  town,  139 

Mercury,  statue  of,  410 

Merle.  Vau.  of  Leyden,  69 

Mesola  town,  74 

to  Venice,  76 

Meta  Sudaus,  ruins  of,  297 

Metastasio,  birth-place  of,  233 

Metauro  stream,  130 

Metella,  Cecilia,  tomb  of.  268,  502 

Meunier,  General.  116 

Me?  er.  comic  subjects  of,  459 

Mezentius.  capital  of,  536 

Mezzolanti,  Cardinal,  35 

— : ,  abode  of.  446 

Middle  ages,  Rome  during  the,  270 

Milan,  school  of.  33 

Milani.  Aurelio.  51 

Mile,  Roman,  length  of.  7;  Italian,  t6. ; 
Neapolitan,  ib. ;  Tuscan,  ih. 

Miles,  Mr.,  collection  of.  219      .. 

Milliarium  Aureum,  discovery  of  the,  T 

Milliugen,  Mr.,  collection  of,  225 
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MUlt,  Mr.,  midenee  at  Rome,  278 

1  gardens  of,  473 

Milo.  biith-plaoe  of,  506 
Minardi.  Madonna*  of.  459 
Minora]  springs  at  Nooma.  133 

waters  at  Voltemt.  177 

— —  ufChianciano,  162 

Monte  CSerboll.  179 

Minenra,  templsa  of.  230.  268,  275,  284. 

285 

library,  374 

Mines  of  copper  at  Monte  Catini,  178 
Miniature  army.  108 
Mint  of  Bologna.  64 
Mirabilia  of  Rome.  474.  477 
Mirandola.  siege  of.  122 
Moehi.  statues  by,  248.  267 
Modena  to  Bologna,  24 

--^— Ferrara,  9 

Mona.  Dominico,  vorlu  of.  12,  14 
Monastery  of  Basillan  monlis,  494 

of  the  Camaldoli,  177, 493 

at  Ferrara,  15 

atS|x»leto,238 

^—  of  St.  ScoIaRtiea,  486 

ofSt.  8alTi.206 

Money  in  Papal  states.  3 

Mongiovino  village.  162 

Monte  Gavi.  498 

Montecatino.  tomb  of.  16 

Mi^nte  del  Grano,  489 

Montecelli.  feudal  eastle  of  ,483 

Montefiiloo  town.  234 

Montefeltro,  Guido  da.  510 

Montefiascone  —  To  wn— Cathedral— Monu 

ments— Wines.  197 

to  Orvieto.  155 

to  Viterbo,  197 

Monte  Giove.  505 
Monte  Fincio.  248 
Montepulciano-^Chuveh— Roman  remains, 

162  ;  to  Porzio.  508 
Monterone.  193— Tumuli  at,  168 
Monterosi.  205.  246 
Montesquieu,  104 
MonteTarchi  marliet-tovn,206 
Monte- Verde  hill  and  castle.  488 
Montfaucon  on  the  Pal«strina  ruins,  511 
Montfort.  Guy  de,  murder  by.  198 
Monti.  Vioenso,  birthnlace  at,  77 
Montmorency.  Anne  ae.  96 
Montone.  Braccio  da.  217 
Monuments,  Museum  of,  404 

at  (  hiusi.  161 

Moore,  Tho8.,  poetry  of,  33 

Morandi.  Gio.  M..  masterpiece  or,  375 

Morata.  Fulvio  Peregr.,  of  Ferrara,  13 

Morez,  the  Jura  fkontier,  2 

Mortadella  of  Bologna,  69 

Mosaic  Eagle  at  the  Basilian  Monastery, 

494  -,  of  Palestrina.  511 
Mosaics,  manufactory  of.  424 

of  Pliny's  Doves.  433 

of  Flowers  at  Gensano,  50S 

Mosca,  Simon,  works  of.  122 
Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  381 
Motone  stream.  100 
Mountains  near  Tivoli,  485 
Urbino.  139 

^S.  of  Aldrovando.  35;  of  Ariokto,  18 
-  at  Cesena,  103 


MSS.  at  Borgo  San  flepoldiro,  149 

in  Chigi  Palaoe.  442 ;  at  Covtona,  212 

at  Imola,  98 ;  at  Perugia,  217.227 

at  Ravenna.  91 ;  at  Rimini,  icy7 

at  Pesaro,  110 ;  at  Rome,  374 

,  Chinese  and  Coptic.  359;  at  Siena,  190 

at  the  Vatican.  422, 518 

Mulberry  plantations  in  Tuicany,  162 
Murvna.  btrth-place  of,  506 
Murat's  donations  to  Lureto,  124 

execution.  128 

Muratorl,  D..  collection  of.  361,  498 
Murazse  of  Venice,  74 
Murillo,  pictures  by,  416.441,  444,446 
Museum  of  the  Academy,  460 ;  at  Arex»>.209 

at  Campana ;  Coins,  456 ;  Saioophagi— 

Terracottas — ancient  ft-esoues  — Inmuear- 
glasses— urns  and  vases,  456 

of  the  Capitol ;  Chamber  of  Oanopns- 

Hall  of  Inscriptions.  431— Hall  of  the 
Sarcophagus— Pianta  Capitolina— Gal- 
lery—Hall  of  the  Vase,  432-PliDy'i 
Doves— Hall  of  the  Emperors— Hall  of 
the  Philoeiophers.  433;  The  Saloon— Hall 
of  the  Faun.  434— Dying  Gladiator.  435 

uf  Christian  Antiquities  of  Chinsi.  161 

at  Perugia,  225 ;  at  Pesaro,  1 1 1 

st  Ravenna.  91 ;  of  the  University,  34 

at  Volterra,  172 

Mnsignano,  541 

Mutatorium  Cassaris,  289 

Muti  Palaoe, 450 

Muziani,  paintings  by,  490 

Muzian<»,  Qirolamo,  picturei  by,  124, 159. 


Naples,  academy  of,  461 
Napoleon  at  Temf ,  239 

,  value  of  a,  4 

Nar,  valley  of  the,  241 

Nami,  castle,  ruined  bridge,  241 

cathedral,  environs,  242 

to  Perugia.  154 

Narses  overthrows  the  Goths.  133 
Navarra.  Pedro,  the  engineer,  96 
Navarre.  Court  of.  12 
Navy  of  the  Papal  States,  ix 
Necropolis,  paved  road  of,  539 
Needles  of  Assisi.  233 
Negroni  villa.  473 
Nemi,  Lake,  506 

village,  507 

Nemorensis  Lacus,  506 

Nepi,   position,   Etrnaoan   mins,    ehuidii 

townhaU.246 
Neptune,  temple  oF,  534 
Nero,  baths  of,  306 

.  bridge  of,  160 

,  buildings  uf.  268 

,  circus  of,  299 

,  colossus  of,  297 

,  tomb  of.  247,  517 

,  vUla  of,  4a6 

,  mole  of.  532 

Nerola  village,  163 
Nerva,  temple  of,  285 

,  Forum  of,  269,  285 ' 

Nettuno   town — ^fortress— antiqaitiee,  534; 

forest.  252 
Newbold,  paintings  of,  469  C  | 
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Nibby,  Plrofeflaor.  romarka  of,  272|  279, 607, 

608,612,617,519.923,584 
—  ,  diicoveries  of,  505 
Niocolini  paUce,  450 
Niccolo,  St.,  97 

,  Gelasio  di,  painter,  11 

Nichola*  III.  Pope,  26 

v.,  aalt  magazine  of,  273 

Miebuhr  on  Roman  Forum,  272 

,  history  of  Rome  by,  497 

Nocera  city.  133 

Nogara.9 

NotoA  of  HeirieB,  or  Coutts,  3 

Notte,  GSieiaxido  della,  paintings  by,  444, 

451 
Kozze  Aldobrandini,  403 
Nugent,  Genersd.  at  Boloflrna,  26 
Kymphoeum  of  Alexander,  290 
,  ancient,  497 

OakofTa8S0,379 

groves  near  La  Chigna,  162 

Obelisk  of  Rhamses,  248 

of  Saint  Mary  Mafgiore,  327 

Obelisks,  Zoega  on.  359 

at  Rome.  326—329 

Octavia.  purtico  of,  268,  324 

Octavitts,  mausoleutt  of,  268 

October  festival  at  Rome,  253 

Odescalchi  palace,  450 

Olevano  village,  487 

town — castle— limestone  rock— ohorch. 

&c.,514 

to  Subiaco,  487, 513 

Olibarum  town,  514 

Olitorium  forum,  S77 

Olivieri,  designs  of,  367 

Olnt.ito  avenue  of  Genzano,  506 

< to  Grenazzaro,  513 

Olmo  village,  21 1 

Oaofri,  Anionio,  108 

Onyx  ring  at  Perugia,  218 

Ordelaffi  &mily,  100 

Organs  played  by  water,  450,  473 

Oriolo  village,  522 

Orsiri.  Curdinal,  820 '. 

palace,  450 

Orte  town,  201 

Ortoiano,  works  of.  14 

Orvieto,  Etruscan  remains,  155 ;  cathedral, 
156;  Well  of  St.  Patrick.  159 ;  palaces 
—environs,  160 

to  Montefiascone,  155 

Osa,  valley  of  the,  517 

O^jimo  town.  120 

Ospedaletto  building  at  Veil,  517 

Ossaga  st^Ltion-house,  213 

08tia,684;  historical  events— excavations- 
temples,  525;  theatre— tower,  526;  en- 
virons, 52> 

Ostiensis  Via,  524 

Ostiglia,  9 

Os^coli,  242 

Otterboni,  library  of  the,  421 

Over  beck,  paintings  by,  229,  455 ;  stvle  of. 
468 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses  of,  507 

Pacchiaiotto.  paintings  by,  185, 187 
Pacetti,  works  of,  359 
Padua  to  Ferrara,  9 


PiBcUe  at  Hadrian's  YiUa,  49 

Pagani  of  Facnsa,  99 

PagUa  river,  194 

Paintings  by  Le  Brun.  124 

Palaces,  private,  in  Rome.  436 ;— Albani— 
Altempe— Altieri— Barberini.  437 ;  Bor- 
ghese ,  439 ;—  Braschi— Buonaparte— Can- 
oellaria— Arciprete,  441 ;— Cenci— Chigi— 
Ciociaporci,  442;  Colonna— Goiisulta— 
Convertiti.  443;  Corsini,  444;  Costaguti 
—  Doria  Pamflli,  445;  Palconieri — 
Farnese,  446 ;  Fameslna,  447  ;  Firt^nse— 
Giraud.  448  ;  Oiustiniani-lAnceltotte  ; 
Lanti — Madamar—Mas^imi— Mattel,  449 ; 
Muti— Niccolinl ;  Odescalchi— Omnt^ 
Pamfili  —  Ponteficeo—  Roepigliom,  450  ; 
Ruspoli— Sacchetta— Sciarra,  451;  Sora— 
Spada,  452;  Torluoia,  453— Venetian— 
Vidoni.45i 

ofL'Ariocia.505 

of  Anocma,  117 

of  the  Ikirberini  at  Palestrina,  511 

at  Bologna.  33,  57, 58 

at  Cesena,  103 

of  the  Duke  of  Cenrini,  506 

of  tlie  Ck>nservAtori.  426 

at  Faenza,  100 

of  Ferrara.  17 

of  Macerata.  127 

of  Merchandise,  62 

at  Montefiascone,  159 

atPesaro,  110 

at  Ravenna.  90 

at  Rome,  277,  280 

of  the  Senator,  426 

of  Siena.  189 

,  of  Theodorie.  328 

at  Volterra,  172 

ducal,  at  Urbino,  136 

Palatina  villa,  473 

Palatine  hill  at  Rome,  265 

Palazza  monastery.  497 

Paleologus.  Emperor  John,  19 

Palestrina,  Princess  Emilia  of,  508 

Pkliano  town— drawbridge,  514;  histortoal 
events,  515 

mountain,  512 

to  Anagni,  516 

P&lio  of  Siena.  188 

Pallas  Minerva  temple,  285 

Pallavicini  palace,  60 

,  Cardinal,  presents  by,  125 

Palm,  Roman,  length  of,  7 

Palma,  bas-relief  at.  505 

Palo,  village  of,  168 

Palombara  village.  487 

Pamfili  Doria  villa,  319;^grottnd»— Al- 
gardi — a  water  organ,  473 

Golumlwria,  474 ;  Palace,  450 

Pamfilian  mole,  remains  of,  53i3 

Panaro  river,  9,  24 

Pkncras,  St.,  Martyrdom  of.  380 

Hanetti,  paintings  by,  15 

Panfilio  canal,  9 

Paoini,  views  by.  450 

Panoramic  sketch  of  Rome  by  Vasi,  445' 

Pantano,  Osteria  di,  516 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  268, 286 

l*aolo  the  Sculptor,  377 

Paolozzi,  Signor.  collection  of,  161 

Papa,  Rocca  di,  village,  ^qq[^ 
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Pftpaey,  dbpntH  nieeMiioB  to.  270 

Pftpal  •tati'8,  entrance  at  Santa  Bianea,  9 
Paper  mills  at  Colle.  171 ;  at  Faenia.  99 

Papimio,  241 

ParadiM  Resained  of  Milton,  247 
ParaBiua,  dungeon  of,  17 
Parcae.  temple  or  the,  274 

Parchment,  manufacture  of,  234 

Parma,  lehool  of,  32 
PArmegiano.  32.  40.  222 

P&rolini.  patndngB  by.  13. 17 

Parrhaaini  on  Dialect  of  Bolognese,  G9 

Parlheuai,  Jean  de,  the  Huguenot.  12 

Paaquiu  on  the  Barberini  rkvagea,  271 

,  atutue  and  history  of,  333 

Pttaserotti,  pictures  by,  449 

Pamignano.  216. 383 

P^Msionei,  Cardinal,  retreat  of.  493 

Plusports  for  the  Papal  States.  2 

at  Rome.  168 

Patrick.  St ,  well  of.  at  Orvieto.  159 

P^ul  III.,  ('ontiacate  of,  2L7 

•  mvages  of,  37 1 

,  Salt  Tax  of,  271 

v..  Pontificate  of,  121 

,  Aqueduct  of,  at  Reeanati.  126 

,  works  of  art  destroyed  by,  271 

PlAuliis  Smiling,  baths  of.  307 

Pausilypon  villa  of  Metia.  522 

Pavement  of  ancient  earthenware.  40 

Peace,  temple  of,  276 

Pelasgic  walU  at  Tnsculum.  493 ;  architec- 
ture, 5(19 

Penitenzieria  at  Rome,  253 

Pentelic  marble,  columns  of.  284 

Peperino.  massive  walls  of,  606 

Pepoli.  Guido.  bust  of,  41 

.  Palace  of,  60 

,  Taddoo,  the  demagogue,  26 

,  tomb  of,  42 

Perazzi.  picture  by,  187 

Perugia— histoiical  events— illustrious  na- 
tives— ponulation— school  of  Umbria. 
217;  catliedriil,  218; — churches  —  con- 
vents. 219;  fountain— piazzas— arch  of 
Augustus.  223 ;  palaces.  224 ;  galleries  of 
pictures,  225  ;  library — college — fortress, 
227;  fairs-environs,  228 

to  Citta  di  Castello.  154 ;— io  Foligno. 

228 

to  Nami.  154 ;— to  Citta  della  Piera, 

162 

Perugino,  Pietro.  birth-plaoe  of.  160 

.  works  of.  112.  180,  219, 221. 222.  233. 

402.  437.  451 

Perusia  Antiqua.  217 

PeruKzi.  works  of,  186, 187, 189, 875 

Pesaro  City  described,  109;  cathedral,  110  ; 
library,  palaces,  fortress,  manufactures, 
111 

.  Niccolo  da,  painting  by,  110 

Pet<;r's.  St.,  described,  334-^345 

Petitot,  medallion  portrait  by.  dl 

Petrarch's  birth-place,  207;  autographs 
424 

Petrncci,  Pandnlf.  tomb  of.  191 

Pfyffer,  Captain,  anecdote  of,  317 

Phenomenon  near  Pietramala.  70 

Philharmonic  academy,  in  Rome,  449, 462 

society  at  Bologna,  64 

ippe  le  Haidi  at  Viterbo«  199 


PhOip  le  Bel,  220 

Phocas,  eolumn  of,  270,  275.  300 

Physicians  at  Bologna,  69 

at  Rome,  251 

Piadre,  Neapolitan.  4 

Planoro,70 

Pianta  Capitolina,  432 

Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  425 
—  ofPermgia,  223 

— ■  Haggiore  of  Bologna.  56 

del  Pojiolo  at  Rome.  248 

at  Rome,  330 

Piocolomini  villa,  490 

palace.  189 

Piella  PaUoe.  60 

Pienza  to  Montepulciano.  162 

Pietramala,  phenomenon  of,  70,  71 

Piety,  temple  of,  283 

.  of  Scalza,  158 

Pila  mountain,  512 

Pilate,  Pontius,  birth-place  of.  2U5 

Pincio.  Monte.  248 

Pine  forest  near  Ravenna.  75,  95 

groves  of  Barberini,  603 

Pino,  arch  of,  517 

Finturicchio, pictures  by,  219, 225. 233, 234, 
361,362,375,430 

Pisa.  Giovanni  di,  statues  by,  218.  220 

.  Niccolo  di,  works  of,  42,  182 

Pisanello,  Vittore,  231 
Pitulum,  site  of.  152 

Pins,  Antoninus,  temple  of,  269 

,  death  of,  168 

II.,  chapel  of,  247 

.  hull  of.  271 

VI.,  birth-place  of,  103 

,  Pontificate  of,  124 

.treaty  of,  129 

,  retreat  of,  169 

,  aqueduct  of,  514 

VII.,  3,  98,  236 

,  Chalice  of,  125 

>  Egyptian  museum  of,  4i0   . 

,  retreat  of,  103 

Hlagues  of  Perugia.  217 
Plains  of  Temi,  2^ 
Plautus,  tomb  of,  371 
Pliny's  Doves,  mosaic  of.  433 
Po  river,  9 
Poderina.  193 

Podesti.  the  historical  punter.  459 
Poggibonsi  —  manufactures — sepulchre     of 
Bocca9cio.  170 

,  excursion  from,  171 

to  Siena.  180 

Poggio,  San  Lurenxo,  163 
Police  of  Rome,  253 
Polignac,  Cardinal,  researches  of,  511 
Pollajolo.  Pietro,  186 
Polline  near  Bracciano,  522 
Polygonal  pavement  at  Cavi.  51.3 
Pomarancio.  works  of,  159, 175,  449 
Pombal.  Marquis  de,  110 
Pompey,  celebrated  statue  of— anecdote  of  its 
discovery  —  controversies     respecting  — 
Gibbon,    452;     Childn     Harold— Hob- 
house— French  Tragedian*— Winckelman, 
&C..  ib. 
Pompey.  theatre  of,  293 ;  tomb  of,  503 
Pomi>osa,  75 
Pons,  Antoine  de,  Goaut  de  Marennes.  12 
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l^ontaasiena  town,  206 

Ponte  Ceutesimo*  133 

Ponte  Gentipo  Cuttom-honae,  194 

Pontedera,  180 

Pootedcio  Palace  —  Bftaation  —  garden  — 
frescoes  —  bas-reliefs— paintings— private 
chapel  —casino— organ  played  by  water, 
450 

—  Lncano,  478 

St.  Angelo,  269 

Pontidno»  post  station,  207 

Pontine  Marsh  forests.  535 

Popes,  destruction  of  buildings  by,  271 

Population  of  Rome,  293 

Purcnpines  at  Rome,  252 

Pordenone,  picture  by,  450 

Porphyry  Ura  in  the  Lateran,  316 

Porretta,  baths  of.  ti8 

Porsenna,  capital  of,  161 

,  Mausoleum  of,  t6. 

Port  of  Civita  Vecchia.  165 ;  of  Caere,  167 

Pesaro,  110 

the  Po,  9 

Recanati.  127 

-  Ravenua,  92 


-Ancona,  117 


Porta.  OuHkI.  della,  works  of,  122 

Portico  of  Dctavia,  268,  324 

Portioiicula  Church,  229 

Porto  City,  ruins  of,  528 

Porttts  Trajanus,  the  arsenal  of  Rome,  527 

Porzio  mountain,  508 

Posi,  P.,  sculpture  by,  376 

Post,  Roman,  length  of,  7 

Postmaster  in  the  Papal  Stales,  5 

Postillions'  fees  in  the  Papal  ^tates,  7 

Posting  in  the  Papal  Stsites,  5 

Pousain,  Gaspar  and  Nicholas,  works  by, 

378,401,430,438,444,462 

. ,  house  of,  455 

,  tomb  of,  370 

Pratica,  530 

Pneneste  City.  509 

Pnetorian  Guards,  barracks  of.  479  ;  camp 

of,  503 

camp  of  Tiberius.  268 

PratolinoTilla,  71 
Pratica  tower,  496 
Praxiteles,  Fann  of,  410 
Prison,  the  Mamertine,  321 
Procopius,  travels  of,  315 

,  description  by,  258 

Prodigal8,;clnb  of.  190 
Promenade  at  Siena,  191 

Pesaro,  111 

Fromoteca  Gallery.  426^ 

Propertius  quoted,  518 

Protestant  Burial  Ground  at  Rome,  268 

Provincial  Roads.  5 

Pudding,  favourite,  of  Bologna,  69 

Pulpit  of  marble  at  Siena,  182 

Punieum.  the  ancient.  16/ 

Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius.  268, 313 

I^goa,  site  of,  167 

,  ancient  port  of.  538 

Pythagoras,  grotto  of,  212 

Quarterly  Review,  136, 149, 288 
Quays  at  Borne,  323 
Querela,  Jac.  della,  statnes  by.  187 
Quesuey,  du,  sculptures  by,  372 


Qnlriual  Hill  at  Rome  265 
Quirinus,  temple  of,  288 

Races  nt  Rome.  2S2 

Racine,  death  of.  21 

Radicofani  mountain,  geology  of,  193,  194 

Raffaeledel  CoUe,  145, 160 

Rugiri,  Stuccoes  of,  505 

Railway  from  Naples  to  Rome,  6 

Rainaldi.  works  of.  370 

Ranuzzt  palace.  60 

Raphael,  works  of,  32,  136, 140.  145, 148, 
219.  222,  224,  225. 226,  375,  376. 399,  403. 
438.  440.  444,  445, 452.  456,  471,  524 

,  birth-place  of.  136 

,  earliest  work  of,  222 

,  divine  picture  of,  49 

,  frescoes  by,  448 

,  house  of,  138 

.  letter  of.  27 

,  staosa  of,  392 

,  death  of,  443 

,  burial- place  of,  287 

Hasina,  154 

Ravenna,  10, 77;  early  history,  78 ;  modem 
history.  80;  cathedral,  81;  baptistery, 82; 
&m  Vitale,  83;  churches,  84;  Galla  PU- 
cidia,  87 ;  palace  of  Theodoric.  88  •,  tomb 
of  Dante.  89;  palaces,  90;  museum,  91 ; 
academies— hospitals,  92 ;  theatres— for- 
t-ess—port-4omb  of  Theodoric,  93;  en- 
vious, 94 

to  Faenza,  73 

toForli.iA. 

to  Mesola,  74 ;  Venice,  76 

to  Bologna,  77  ;  Rimini.  97 

Recanati,  aqueduct  at.  126 

,  Cardinal,  tomb  of.  376 

Record  office  at  Rome,  273 

Redi,  poetry  of,  180 

Reduciion  of  Roman  Scudi  to  Italian  and 
Tuscan  coinage,  4 

Reformation,  the,  12 

Regillus  lake.  608 

Uej^uliiii,  discoveries  of.  537 

Reinhart.  historical  landscapes  of,  458 

Reliquiary  of  Bolsena,  158 

Remus,  temple  of,  288 

Reno  canal,  25 

Republic  of  San  Marino.  107 

Republican  relics  at  Rome.  266,  268 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  28 

Rhamses  I.,  obelisk  of,  at  Rome.  248  , 

Riccardiof  Temi,  the  architect,  241 

Ricci,  Matt.,  birthphioe  of,  128 

Ricorsi,  193 

^ddle  at  Bologna,  35 

Rienzi,  church  of,  367 

,  house  of,  329     . 

Rieti,  rich  plains  of  the,  210 

to  Rome,  162 

Rigutino,  211 

Rimane  town,  163 

Rimini.  103;  Roman  bridge — its  history— 
triumplial  arch— churches,  106  i  library 
—  environs,  107 

to  Fano,  109 

,  Malatesta,  lord  of,  217 

to  Ravenua.  97 

Rio  Torto  torrent,  531  ,^  , 

Kioni  of  Rome.  255d  byLiOOgle 
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RiiFotaiio  torrmt,  MS 
Roiidi  in  the  Pk]Ml  Stetai,  4 
Bobbia,  AgoMino  «baia.  220 

.  Luca  delU,  intemUng  woriu  af,  124 

Rocea,  Cardiiml.  Ubimry  of.  8S» 

di  Pli|Mi,  264.  4»7 

Varano.  teakle,  129 

di  CaTi.  513 

Bock,  the  Taqieiaii,  321 

R<H{ate  villeM,  514 

SogaU  family,  broaw  portraits  of  the,  123 

Rogen,  Samuel,  Bm.,  ooilection  of,  219 

Roma  Veachia.  oastle  of,  489 

Roman  «>ndnito.  132  • 

bridge  of  Savifnano,  104 

Foram.  the,  SSfSt,  274 

toile,  7;  port.i6. 

gate  at  Ronciglione,  204 

remain*,  77,  III,  161. 172.  233»  237 

-^  laroophiigua,  195 

—  ■ehool  of  painting.  32 

Romasello,  430, 445 

Romano.  Qiulio.  vorlu  by,  137, 139,  440. 

451, 456.  472 
RoMS— age*    of  the   antiqoltiet— kingly, 

266 ;  lepnbliean— the  Empire,  268 ;  Pkipal, 

270 

.  academiei,  459 

^^,  agger  of  Serviua  TuUiua.  d23 

— -,  amphithttatrea.  297 

— — ,  antiauitiea,  riiops  for,  251 

,  apothecary,  ib. 

.  aqueducta.  319-381 

,  arches.  301—304 

.  arrangement  of  MtrabiUa.  474 

.  artiste'  atudioa,  467 

,  bankers.  251 

,  Basilica  of  Constantine.  279 

■ St.  Peter's,  334,  346 

St.  John  Lateran,  347 

Sta.  Maria  Maggioiv,  351 

■  St.  Crooe  injGerusalemme,  353 

St.  Paolo  fuor6  le  Mure.  354 

San  Loreuto.  355 


,  baths,  304, 309 

,  bridges.— Ponte  MoUe— S.  Angelo— 

Triumphalis— Sisto— di  Qiiattro  Capi— 
S.  Bartolommeo— Rotto--Sablicius,  261, 
262 

-— ,  bronzes,  shops  for,  251 

,calgs,260 

,  casts  in  sulphur,  261 

,  Oampagna  described — SAbiae  hilla— 

VoUcian  mountains — Pontine  mar^ihes — 
Albano  lake—camp  of  Hannibal,  263.  &c . 

,  Campus  Sceleratua.  323 

,  Capitol,  425 

,  carriers  to  England,  251 

,  chapels  of  the  English,  251 

,  charities,  462 

,  chocolate  shops,  250 

,  Churches  :  S.  Agnese,  358 

,8.  Agostino,358;  S.  Andrea,  359 

,  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  360 

,  S,  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  ib, 

,  S.  Antonio  Abate,  361 

,  SS.  Apostoli,  361 ;  Ara  Coeli,  ib. 

— ,  S.  Bartolommeo,  363 

,  S.  Bernardo,  ib. ;  8.  Bibiana,  ib. 

,  S.  lk)no«a,  ib,  j  Capuoeini,  364 

,  8.  Carlo  ai  CatinwCift. 


RoMi— Chunlhes:  S.  Carlo  in  the  Corao,363 
,  8.  Cecilia,  ib. ;  Sba  Qemeate,  A. 

,  8.  Costaaaa,  366 

,  8.  Coamo  e  Damiano.  ib. 

,  8.  Fianeesoa  Komana,  t6. 

,  8.  FranoeaooaBipa.367 ;  Gesu.tl. 

,  8.  Giorgio  in  Veiabro,  ib. 

,  8.  Giovanni  Deeollato,  368 

— — — ^—  Grysogono,  ib. 

e  Paolo,  to. 

,  8.  Giuseppe  de'  Fal^nami,  iJ. 

,  8.  Gregorio,  ib. ;  S.  lgiMxio.369 

1  8.  Loienso  in  Damaso,  ib. 

in  Lueina,  ib. 

,  8.  Luca,  370 

,  8.  Lulgi  de'  Franoesl,  t6. 

,  8.  Maroello,  ib. ;  S.  Marco,  371 

— ' ,  8.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  ib. 

deir  Anima,  372 
I,  it. 


-inCosmedin, 

-  di  Loreto.  ib. 
'  sopra  Minerva,  373 

-  di  Monte  Santo,  374 

-  delU  NaviceUa,  ib. 

-  del  Orto,  A. 

-  delU  Pace.  375 

-  in  Trastevere,  376 

-  a  Trevi,  377 
-inVallioella,i&. 

-  in  Via  lAta.  378 
-deUaVittorU,t5. 


,  Martino  ai  Monte,  t6. 

,  SS.  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo,  ib. 

,  S.  Onofrto,  379 

,  S.  Panerasio,  A. 

,  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  380 

,  8.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  ib. 

in  VinooU.  381 

,  p.  Prassede,  &*2 ;  8.  Prisca,  388 

»  S.  Pudenciana.  ib. ;  8.  Saba,  ft. 

— — — ,  S.  Sabina,  ib. 

,  8.  Silvestro  di  Monte  Cavallo,384 

,  S,  Stefhno  Rotundo,  ib, 

,  S.  Teodoro,  385 

,  S.  Tcnnmaso  degli  Inglesi.  ib. 

,  Tk-initli  de'  Monti,  ib. 

Pellegrini,  386 

,  ciceroni,  250 

,  cigar  shops,  252 

,  eircuB,  297—299 

,  dergy,  resident,  251 

,  climate.  465 

,  cloaca  maxima,  322 

,  clocks,  regulatiun  of,  252 

,  f  :k>liseum.  294—296 

,  colleges,  459 

,  Columbaria,  318 

,  columns,  299—301 

,  Comarca — extent— population— sal 

divisions,  253 

,  diiiner'houses,  250 

.  druggists.  251 

.  Districts.  264;  [Rioui]— CampoMano 

—Colonna— Trevi— Pigna—S.  EiwtichiOi 
256 ;  Ponte— Parioiie—Regola—S.  Angejo 
in  Pischeria— Trastevere— Borgo,  257 i 
Monti— Campitelli—R  ipa 

.  Egerian  fountain,  3sl5 

.  Engravers,  251 

,  Engravings,  collections  of,  252 

,  English  ^apel,  251 
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Boms — ^Engliih  warebouie,  2Sl2 

— '-     burial  Krottnd,  464 

,  Etniscan  iatagli  workers,  251 

-^^ — ,  Exeurwona  ftom,  477 ;  to  Tivoli,  478 

to  Sttbiiieo,  483 

■ to  Monte  Genaro,  487 

to  Fraacati.  488 

to  Grotta  Ferrata,  493 

to  Marino,  496 

to  Alba  JLouga,  496 

to  Palauola,  497 

to  Kocca  di  Papa,  <6. 

to  Monte  GaTi,  498 

■■         to  Lake  of  Albano,  500 

to  Albano  town,  603 

— — to  L'Aricria,  504 

to  CorloU,  506 

— — to  Gensano,  606 

'   to  Lake  of  NemI,  507 

to  Colouna.  508 

to  Palestrina,  509 

to  CaTi,  613 

■'    —  ■■     ■    to  Genazzano,  513 

to  Olevano,  614 

to  Paliano,  ib. 

to  Zagaroli,  516 

to  Gabii,  ib. 

to  Veii,  517 

to  Lake  of  Braociano,  521 

toOstia.  523 

^— — to  citiea  of  aiici«it  Latium, 

4b, 

■  to  Fiumicino,  527 
to  Porto,  f ft. 

.  to  Gastel  Forano»  629 

to  Pratica.  530 

to  Ardea,  531 

to  Porto  d'Anzo,  532 

to  Muaignano,  641 

to  Poute  deir  Abadia,  t6. 

to  Toacanella,  542  ; 

. to  Nettuno,  5a4 

■  to  Aatura,  ib. 

— — ^— — —  to  Etruscan  dtiea,  636 

to  Cerveteri,  636 

to  Cometo.  638 

,  Festivala,  public,  253;  Carnival— Oc- 
tober— artista— church 

,  FuTuma— the  Roman,  272; — Trajan 

— Nero — Auguatos,  2  7'6 ;  Gnaar—Bonxium 
— Olitorum — Antoniaua,  277 

,  Fountains,  3^,  333 

-,  French  mastera,  261 

,  fuel,  260 

-,  Gatea— Porta.  238;  del  Popolo—Pin- 
iana,  259; — Salara — Pia — S.Lorenzo — 


i/Magi^ore  —  San  Giovanni,  260 : 

r  — San  Sebastiano— San  Paolo— Pbrtose— 

San  Pancrazio  — >  Gavalleggieri  —  Fabrica 

—Angelica,  261 ;— Castelto,  ib. 

,  gema,  ahopa  for,  251 

~— ,  government,  form  of,  258 ;  Sacred  Ck>l- 

— ^lege— Camera  Apostolica — Quicellaria 

Datana — Penitenzieria 

,  hackney  carriagea,  250 

,  Hilla,  Uie  Seven,  265 ;    CapUoline— 

Palatine— A  ventine  — CsUan  —  Eaquiline 

— Qttirinal— Viminal 

,  hoapitala,  462 

.hotels,  248 

,  houra,  regulation  of,  251 


Rome,—  inns,  248 

,  Italian  maatei*,  251 

,  jewellera,  ib. 

,  Janiculum,  255 

^— ,  licence  for  aporting,  253 

,  livery  stables,  f6. 

,  lodging  houaes,  249 

,  Mamertine  prisons,  321 

,  Mosaic  worka,  25L 

,  music  masters,  ib* 

,  obeliaka,  3^6—^29 

,  Ootavfa'a  portwo,  324 

,  palaces,  277,  386,  453 

,  Pantheon,  286 

— ,  partridge  ahooting,  253 

,  physiciana,  251 

,piazze,33({— 334 

,  Pilate's  house,  329 

,  police,  253 

,  population,  253 

,  porcupine  hunting,  253 

,  post  office,  250 

,  province,  extent  of,  263 

,  reading  rooms,  249 

,  Rienzi's  house,  8*29 

,  Sallust's  house,  323 

,  Bcagliola  shops,  261 

,  aculptora'  atudios,  457 

,  anuff  shops,  252 

,  ahooting  licence,  252 

,  atreets,  264 

,  Spoliariuro,  324 

,  St.  Peter'a,— foandation,  834;  archi- 
tecture, 335;  general  sketeh,  336;  co- 
lonnadea — ^facade,  337;  measurements. 
338;  nave  — dome,  339;  Baldacchino, 
340;  tribune— monumenta,  342;  Grotto 
Vatican,  344;  aacristy— ascent  of  the 
dome,  345;  illuminationa— ceremoniea— 
reUgioua  festivals 

,  Tarpeian  rock,  321 

,  Tliarins,  trophies  of,  325 

,  Tiber,  254 

,  templfs,  280,  292 

,  theatres,  ancient,  298—294 

,  modem,  253 

,  tombs,  310,  318 

,  Vivarium,  324 

,  views,  engraved,  252 

,  vettiuino  carriages,  250, 252 

,  valets  de  place,  260 

,  ViUas.  467,  474 

,  walls,  circuit  of  the,  257 

,  various  repairs  of,  25 

,  woodcock  shooting,  252 

Rome  to  Castellana,  245 

Florence,  5,  169 

Rieti.  162 

Tivoli,  477 

Civita  Vecchia,  165, 536 

Romulus,  circus  of,  298 

,  temple  of,  270.  275, 289 

Roncalli,  paintings  by,  121,  125 

Ronciglione  town  —  Gothic  castle— trade, 
204 

Roncioni  gardens,  278 

Roofless  palace  at  Viterbo,  199 

Rosa.  Salvator,  works  of,  61.  148,  200,  227, 
430,  437,  442,  445,  446, 453  . 

,  house  of,  455 

,  tomb  of,  371,  by  LfOOgie 
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Boidiis,  birth-pUM  of,  606 
R«plgli<wl    palace— Aarom  of   Gaido— 
mitiaue  lenlptttres  and  paintingi,  451 

— ,  Nic.  mybteries  by,  17 

,  Paolo,  works  of.  176 

-  th«  architect,  13 

-Jbl  mtueum.  209 

— ,  Ptofcwor  de,  death  of,  41 
Rortra  at  Rome,  275 
Rovere,  duke*  of,  109 
Rubeot,  worka  of,  92,  377,  430,  440,  446, 

Rubicon,  the.  97. 104 

Ruing  of  Rome— kingly  period—repnblican 

perwd,  265 ;  the  Empfre,  268 
RuBjiolipalaco-eplendid  marble  ataircaw, 

Ruatichino,  picture  by,  187 

Sabatelli.  the  artist,  209 

Sabine  hills,  484 

Sacchetti  palace,  461 

Saghi,  And.,  365. 401.  462;  birth- pUce  of, 

Sacco,  rich  valley  of,  512 
Sacred  College  of  Cardinals.  253 
Sacriety  of  San  Domenico,  44 

San  Petrorio,  41 

St.  Peter.  345 

Sacro  Speco  monastery.  486 
Sttlimberii  Ventara,  187,  222 
Sallust,  circua  of,  299 

,  house  and  garden  of,  323 

,  villa  of,  483 

Salt  magaane  of  Nicholas  V.,  273 

works  of  Volterra,  178 

Cervia.  97 

Salviati.  Franc,  paintinga  by,  368.  380 
Sambucfi,  169  »      *         . 

Sambucbeto,  127 
Samoggia  village,  24 
Sammeri  palace,  60 
San  JSenedetto  inn,  73 

Casntano,  73,  169 

Gennarello  bridge,  507 

Sandatone.  tertiary,  at  Siena,  192 
Sangallo,  Antonio,  worka  of,  122, 125,  159, 

,  house  of,  451 

San  Giuatiuo,  140 

- —  Lorenzo  Nuovo  village,  195 

Sanaovino,  worka  of,  122,  if76 

Santa  Severa,  fortress  of,  167 

Santi,  Dr.,  of  Perugia,  227 

Santo  Polo,  picturesque  village  of,  487 

Saracinesco,  -185 

Sarcophagi  at  Rome,  405 

■  at  Bologna,  38 

— Chlusi.  161 ' 

Volterra,  172 

Sarcophagus  of  St.  Constantia,  416 

at  Famese  palace.  312 

of  Greek  marble,  95 

,  Aomau,  195 

--ofScipio,411 

^-— ^  Hensius,  king  of,  26 

'Siruscan  tombs  at,  162 
"-  "  '    vorks  by,  124,  147,  206, 
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Saasatelli,  Count,  98 

Saasoferrata,  worka  of,  112,  124,  222. 
384 

Saturu,  temple  of.  268.  289 

Savelll,  Giithic  mauaoleum  of  the,  362 

family.  313 

Saveno  river,  25,  97 

Savignano  town,  104 

,  Roman  bridge,  104 

Savio  river,  103 

SauKige  of  Bologna.  69 

Sauteme  river,  71 

Saxony,  king  of.  wedding  dreaa  of,  124 

Scalza,  the  iculptor,  works  of,  158.  -159. 
218 

Scalzacane  villa,  488 

Scarpellata,  La,  route,  488 

Scarsellino,  worka  of,  14—17 

Schadow  the  Pruaaian  sculptor,  tomb  of, 
359 

,  worka  of,  455 

Schiassi,  Professor,  35 

Schiavi  tower,  516 

Schidone,  paintinga  by,  125,  450 

Scliifgfjia,  La,— cathedral— palace— en- 
virons, 132 

^holastica.  S.,  monastery,  486 

School  of  art  at  Ferrara,  10 ;  of  Milan,  33 ; 
of  Siena.  182  ;  of  Umbria.  217 

Sciarra  palace— select  gallery,  451 

Scipio,  tomb  of,  317 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  on  ChUde  Harold, 
312 

Scudi.  value  of  the.  4 

Sebastiani,  Prof.,  on  the  plants  of  Rome, 
296 

Sedazzi  palace,  61 

Segni  jpountain,  512 

Semenza.  works  of,  53 

Semiuario,  Vigna  del.  491 

Sena,  Gallica,  113 

Senator  palace  —  fountain  of  Sixtua  V.— 
statues  —  tower  — Lincei  academy  -^  city 
— prisons,  426 ;  discoveries  in.  273 

Septimius  Severus.  arch  of.  303 

Serapeon  of  Canopus,  479 

Sermide  post  station,  9 

Sermonte,  152 

Serpent,  voyage  of  the  sacred,  533 

Serravallo  town,  108,'130 

Serri,  pictures  by,  187 

Servilii,  tomb  of  the,  318 

Sette  Sale  ruin,  309 

Settignano,  Balsamelli  da,  works  of,  175 

,  sculptures  by,  175 

Severus,  Sept.,  arch  of,  269,  274 

Sforza,  Aliendolo,  birth-place  of,  77 

• ,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  376 

,  Catherine,  intrepidity  of,  102 

,  death  of,  221 

Shakapeare,  illustrations  of,  506 

Shelley  on  Beatrice  Cenci,  438 

,  grave  of,  464 

footing  season  at  Rome,  262 

Sibyls  by  Raphael,  376 
— -,  TibuTtine.  temple  of,  481 
Siege  of  Perugia,  217 

Siena-situHtion,  180 ;  history— school,  181 ; 
academy  of  arts.  182;  cathedral,  183; 
churches,  185;  courts  of  Uw,  187;  arch- 
ives.   188;     paUce.    189;    universUy  — 
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library^-hotpital,  190}   gates— eltadel— 
environa,  19l 
Keneae,  manners  and  lani^uage  of,  192 
Sienno  to  Pt>ggibonsi,  180 
Sigillo,  city  and  mountains,  132 
Signorelli.  Luca.  works  of,  121.  124, 158, 

174,  186,  193,  213,  218 
Silk,  sptnntnK  and  weaving  of,  99 
Sillaro  town,  97 

Sinigallia  town,  113;  history  of,  tft. 
Sirani,  Elis.,  death  and  tomb  of,  43 
Sismondi.  26.  98, 103,  181.  193 
Sixtos  IV.,  101 

..V.  builcU  the  walls  of  Loreto, 

aqueduct  of.  515 
Slaves  of  Augustas,  Golambariam  of.  319 
Smaragdus  the  exarch,  275 
Smyrna,  steamers  to.  119 
Sobieski,  Prince,  tomb  of,  364 
Sodoma,  185. 186.  187 
Solfatara  canal,  478 
Solimene,  paintings  by,  232 
Sora  palace,  432 
Sutec,  tomb  of.  484 
Soubise,  Madame  de,  12 
Spada  palace— celebrated  statue  of  Pompey. 
294,  452 ;  antiques— gallery.  4 J3 

,  Lionello,  works  of,  43,  432 

Spagnoletto.  183,  438,  439.  450 

Spedalato  bridge,  513 
Spezeria  of  Loreto.  125 
Spina  city.  75 
Spinning  girl  of  Schadow.  359 

Spoleto —history,  236;  antiquities — cathe< 
dral,  237;  churches  —  citadel— palaces 
—aqueduct — Roman  remains,  ih. :  mo- 
nasteries— environs,  838 

Spoletium  of  the  Romans.  236 

Spoliarium,  ruins  of  the,  324 

Sporting  period  at  Rome,  252 

Springs  of  brine  on  the  Cecina,  178 

St.  Augelu,  castle  of.  314 

Constantia,  tomb  of,  313 

Helena.  Empress,  tomb  of,  314 

JohnLateran  obelisk.  327 

John,  martyrdom  of.  260 

Louis  of  France,  portrait  of,  194 

Patrick's  well  at  Orvieto.  139 

Peter's  at  Rome.  334—345 

Stabbing,  cases  of,  at  Bologna.  36 

Stables  of  the  Circus.  289 

Staggia,  the,  valley  of.  180 

Stagio.  statues  by.  175 

Stanze  of  Raphael.  392 

Statilius  Taurus,  amphitheatre  of,  297 

Statistics  of  Rome,  253 

Statue  of  Agrippina,  433 

Demostnenes,  409 

Pasquin,  833 

colossal,  of  Pompey,  294,452 


Steamers  between  Marseilles  and  Naples. 

165 ;  of  Lloyd's  on  the  AdriaUc,  119 
StellaU  town.  9 
Stertinus,  precepts  of.  261 
Sterca,  rocky  bed  of,  180 
Stoics,  temple  of  the,  479 
Strabo,  bustnm  of,  311 
Streets  of  Rome,  254 
Strozzi  of  Ferrara.  15 

family,  baronial  mansion  of,  51? 

Studios  of  artists  at  Rome,  457—459 


Subapennine  marl  at  Radioofani,  194 

Subiaco — population.  485;  falls  of  the 
river— villa  of  Nero— M9S.— library- 
churches,  486;  mona-stery  — cloisters- 
printing  offlee,  t6. 

to  Olevano.  487, 513 

to  Affile.  514 

Subterranean  chapel  at  Oalozzo,  169 

—  church.  1^2 

Sulphur  lake  at  Vitefbo,  197 
mines,  103 

Samach.  cultivation  of,  129 

Sun.  temple  of  the.  174. 238.  269.  290 

Sutri  town.  204 

Swevnheim,  Conrad,  house  of.  455 

Syhila,  paintings  of  the,  122, 124, 127 

Sylla,  wars  of,  509,  516 


Table  of  bronze,  434 

Tables.  EugubUn.  at  Oabbio,  132 

Tabular! um  at  Rome.  273 

Tacitus,  birth-place  of,  238 

Tadoiini.  the  Sculptor.  458 

Tagliaferro  village,  71 

Tagliocozzo,  fatid  battle  of,  535 

Tanara  palace  at  Bologna,  61 

Tapestries  of  Raphael.  398 

Tarcagnota,  tomb  of,  i  19 

Tariff  for  Posts  in  Papal  States,  7 

Ttolati.  the  warrior  bishop,  20d 

Tarpeian  Rock,  321 

Tar^uinii,  site  of,  539 

Tarsm,  specimens  of,  by  Bergamo,  222 

Tariaglia  da  Lavello,  217 

Tartaru  Lagodi.  478 

Tartaruchi.  frontier  of.  331 

Tasso.  quotations  from,  72, 76, 110. 130 

.  autographs  of,  424 

— ,  grave  of,  379 

,  oak  of.  379 

.  residence  of,  109 

ou  the  shrine  of  Loreto,  126 

,  retreat  of,  10 

,  prison  of,  20 

Tassoni.  quotations  flrom,  10.  69 
Tavernelle.  170 

Tazze  Argonautiche  at  the  Vatican.  420 
Tedesoo,  sculptures  of,  65 
Terape,  vale  of,  479 
Tempesta,  works  of.  204,  449, 451 
Temples  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  269 
276  ' 

of  Anna  Perenna,  531 

of  Apollo,  533 

of  Bramante,  380 

of  Castor  and  Pollux,  275 

of  Concord.  274.  281 

at  Cometo.  541 

of  Diana.  505 

of  Fortune,  509 

in  Forum  Romanum.  274 

of  Juno.  506,  516,  519 

of  Jupiter,  265, 268, 498 

at  Le  Vene,  235 

of  Mars.  237. 274 

of  Minerva.  232,  268,  275 

of  Neptune.  534 

at  Ostia.  625 

oftheParcaj,274 

of  Peace,  276     ^  . 
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Tenpl«  of  Bo«M  deKiUMd.  280-a» 

ofR(imaliis.87ft 

of8«tttni,266 

ofthe8loi«»,479 

of  tiM  Stto.  174.  238. 209,  S90 

•tTenii.2a8 

oTTibartiiie  Sibyl,  481 

of  V«iu».  Sm,  i76,  900 

•^—  of  VMpMiMI.  874 

of  Vesta,  492 

Tenmuil.  monumrat  by,  185  s  ■tyl»of.4S6 

Tenien,  worlu  of,  92,  446.  453 

Tepalan  aqiieduet  at  Rome.  240 

Terence  of  the  4th  opntary.  423 

Terai~o»thBdnl~«uitiquitiee.  238|  falls 
dneribed.  239;  their  height  (U«p«ted, 
241 ;  QMcadra.  ft. 

Tem-eottM,  Roman.  456 

stetnes  at  Bologna.  58 

Siena,  187 

Tenacina  to  Aatma.  535 

— — ^  harbour.  Ill 

TerribUU,  beautiful  work  by,  57 

Teetacdo.  Mount.  313 

Theatre  at  Bovills.  502 

at  Bologna.  64 

at  Fano,  113 

at  Ferrua,  22 

.  Greek.  479,  516 

.theGai»oli.241 

at  Imola.  98 

of  MarcelluB.  268,  450 

at  Montefiaacone,  159 

■ at  Raveuna.  92 

at  Rome.  252.  292 

at  Tuflcnlum.  493 

at  Ortia,  526 

at  Urbitio,  139 

Theed.  sculpture  of,  458 
Theodorie.  palace  of.  238 

,  tomb  of,  75.  93 

Theologians,  conferences  of,  at  Zagarolo, 

515 
Thermo)  at  Volterra,  172 ;  Aurelia,  622 
Thorwaldsen.  Cav.,  Gallery  of,  456 

,  noble  action  of,  359 

,  studio  of,  457 

,  works  of.  90,  450 

Thrasimene  lake.  214 ;  battle  at.  215 
Thrupp,  Fred.,  style  of,  458 
Tiarim,  Christ  by,  124 
TlbaMi,  paintings  by,  118,  119 

,  Pellegrino.  paintings  by,  27, 124 

Tiber  at  Rome,  254 

,  source  of  the,  228 

,  inundations  of  the,  270 

Tiberina  academy,  461 

Tiberius,  colossal  statue  of,  520 

Tibur  to  Gabii,  477 

Time  at  Rome,  251 

Tintoretto,  chiaroscuro  bv,  124 

,  paintiuga  of,  33, 61, 91, 430, 444, 446, 

Tiraboschi,  14 

Titian,  letter  of,  to  Ariosto,  18 

.  pictures  by,  61,  119,  125,  147,  222, 

226,  227, 401.  403.  430. 431.438,  440, 442. 

444, 446.  451—453. 456, 461 

,  arch  of,  269,  276,  304 

.  baths  of,  308.  403 

—  completes  Coliseum,  294 


TiTOU-Hnns,  479;  UrtoriMl  ovwite,  400; 
population,  481 ;  tempke^falls-^Ouea- 
telle.  482 ;  ▼iUaa—iion-works.  483 ;  tombs. 
484;  heights  of.  512 

,  villa  of  HaOrUn  at.  269 

.  Talley  of,  488 

to  Rimini,  477 

Todi.  154:  Etruscan  lemaiw— OathedralA. 

Tolentino,  battle  of,  lOS.  12^ 

catiiedral.  events  oC  129 

.  treaty  of,  124 

Tolflt.  alum  works  of,  167 

Tolomei  Gbllege,  185 

Tombof  Ariosto.  19 

of  Boccaccio.  170 

ofBibalus,  311 

of  Claudian  family,  311 

near  Chiusi,  161 

of  Dante.  88 

of  Col<Hina  family.  51 1 

,  Etruscan,  at  Sarteaao,  162 

of  Lucanus.  478 

ofMetella.268 

of  Nero.  247 

of  Plautus,  817 

of  Sdpio,  317 

oftheServilii,3l8 

of  Bishop  Tarlati.  208 

of  Tlieodoric,  93 

Topino  river,  234 

,  valley  of,  133 

Topograpliv  of  Rome,  254 

Toricella,  216 

Torlonia  palace— ceilings.  453 

the  banker,  entertainments  of.  448 

Tor  Patemo.  529 

Torrinieri,  193 

Torso  Belvedere.  410 

Toacanella  tomb,  542 

Toti,  Fabiano.  statues  by,  158 

Totila,  ravages  by,  270 

Toaer  of  the  Capitol,  263 

.  leaning,  at  Bologna,  62 

Trajan,  aqueduct  of.  167 

,  baths  of,  378 

,  beautiful  column  of,  269, 300 

.  Forum  of,  276 

',  inscription  of.  261 

,  triumphal  arch  of,  117 

,  works  of,  269 

,  hexagonal  basin  of,  528 

.  imperial  villa  of,  522 

Trasimeno  Lago.215 
Trastevere  district  at  Rome,  255 
Travertine,  blocks  of.  311 
TreatyofCavi,  513,  514 
Treves,  fountaius  of,  331 
Trevi,  aqueduct  of,  259 
Trevignano,  picturesque  village  ct,  S21 
Tribolo.  Nicolo,  bas-ndief  of,  123 
Triboniarium  City,  522 
Tribuntd  of  Commerce  at  Siena.  188 
Trieste,  steamers  from,  119 
Triumphal  arch  at  Fano,  111 ;  at  Aneona. 
117;  at  Caraoli,  155;  of  Titus,  276,  304 

column  of  Trajan.  269.  300 

Trophies  of  Marius,  325 

Tufa  in  quadrangular  masses.  502 

TulliuB,  Servitts,  rampart  oC  266;  aggfi 

of,  323 
,  the  prisons  of;  321^^    J^ 
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Tumuli  at  Montonme,  108 

Tannel  at  Kon«.  322 

at  CtaUA  Gandolfo,  601 

Turamini.  residence  of,  191 

Turano  river,  162 

Tnrchina  table  land,  S39 

Taria  torrent.  517 

Turkish  pirates.  121 

Tumus  of  Aricia,  death  of,  496 
I    Tuseania  town.  642 
:    Tusd  villa.  148 

Tuaeulum  ruina,  492 

Ulpian  Basilica,  276 

of  Trajan,  269 

Umbria  Aiitiqiia,  228 

.  Schijol  of,  217 

University  of  Bologna,  33 

of  Camertno,  129 

of  Macerata,  127 

museum,  34 

of  Perugia,  224 

of  Rome,  459 

of  Siena,  190 

Urban  III.,  tomb  of,  14 

VIIL,  24,  109 

despoila  the  Roman  monumeats. 

271 

Urbania,  town  of.  139 

Urbino,  town,  5—134;  history,  135 
lace,  136  ;  cathedral  —  churches, 
house  of  Raphael,  138 ;  theatre,  t&. 

,  court  of,  10 

,  Princess  of,  109 

to  Fano,  133 

to  San  Gittstino,  139 

Utena.  the  stream,  100 

Vacchino,  Campo,  272 

Val  di  Chtana,  hydraulic  works  at,  162 

Valadier,  Chevalier,  designs  of,  369 

Valelmmara.  129 

VaIeofTempe,479 

Valentin,  paintings  of,  401 

Valery.  remarks  of,  16, 21, 24,  97 

Yallati.  subjects  of,  459 

,  boar  hunU  of,  252 

Vallericcia  Crater,  503 

Valley  of  Commachio,75 

Castel  d'Asso,  202 

the  Nar,  241 

VfUinas,240 

Valmotttese  town,  499,  512 

Vaudervelde,  paintings  of,  92 

Vandyke,  iwrtraits  by.  111,  147,  441, 445, 

449,450 
Vanni,  Francesco,  paintings  by,  186,  186, 
375  ;  tomb  of,  186 

,  Raff.,  505 

VanvitelU.  dpsigns  of,  )21, 359 
Varano.  Duke,  tomb  of,  17 

Castle,  129 

Varignana.  worlu  of,  123 

Varo,  Quinttlius.  villa  of,  483 

Varro,  painting  by,  100 

Vasari,  painting  by,  32,  208.  222,  368,  450 

on  Cathedral  of  Arezaso,  208 

,  birth-place  of,  207 

Vase  of  Ophite  marble,  471 
Vases,  gallery  of,  420 


Va«i,Itiii^faiMof.2e8 
— — ,  Panorama  of  Rome  by,  44B 
VassalTa,  birth-place  of,  96 
Vatican,  obelisk  of  the,  326 
Vatiean   Palae^-baiWng^   386;   ezleiit, 
387 ;   the  famous  «taircaa»— the  Siatine 
chapel.  388;  the  roof-paintings  of  M. 
Augelo— the  Last  Judgment,  389;  altera- 
tions.  390;  Paulina  chapel-HTreacoea—Du- 

'  eal  Saloon>-the  Loggie.  39 1;  Stanie  of 
Raphael.  392;  School  of  Athena.  393; 
Stanza  of  the  Heliodoraa,  394;  Stanaa 
of  the  Incendio  del  Borgo.  396 ;  Hail  of 
Coustantine,  designs  of  Raphael,  397; 
Tapestries  of  Raphael— iiquriea  at  French 
Revolution,  398 ;  Chapel  of  San  Lorenso 
—Gallery  of  Pictures.  399;  Raphael. 
400 ;  Domenichino  —  &icchi— Pouasin-^ 
Guido  Valentin  — Caravaggio— Titian, 
401 ;  Baroocio— Perngiuo  —  Guereiuo  — 
Fievioli-Pinturiochio-Forli,  402;  Cri- 

.  velli—P.  Veronese  ->-  Raphael  —  Nont 
Aldobrandini,  403;  Museum  of  Monu- 
ments, 404 ;  of  Pius  VII.,  405 ;  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  ^^07;  statue  of  Demosthenes 
—Minerva  Medica,  409 ;  Faun  of  Prazi* 
teles— Statue  of  Mercury — Hemieyde  of 
the  Belvidere —Egyptian  Museum— Mu- 
seo  Pio  Clementmo,  410 ;  Torso  Belvi- 
dere—Saroopliagus  of  Scipiu,  411;  The 
Lai>co(Mt  412 ;  Apollo  Belttidere^  414  ; 
Hall  of  Animals — Hall  of  Busts — Omins 
of  the  VaUcoM^  415  ;  Cabinet  of  Masks- 
Hall  of  the  Muses- Circular  Hall- Sar- 
copha^is  of  St.  Constantia.  416 ;  Hall  of 
the  Biga,  417;  Apollo  Sauroctonus  of 
Praxitelea  —  Gregorian  Museum,  418 ; 
Etruscan  I  remains  —  Chamber  of  the 
Tomba,  419;  Gallery  of  the  vases— Tazse 
— Candelabra,  420  ;  of  Maps  —  Library 
vols,  and  MSS.— Museum  of  Christian 
antiquities.  422;  MSS.  treasures,  423; 
Man  u  factory  of  Mosaics — Gardens  of  the 
Vatican.  424;  statues,  526 

Vecchietta,  bus  reliefo  by,  183 

Vecchio,  Palma,  paintings  by,  15 

Veil  City  —  Etruscan  remains,  513 ;  re- 
seiirches  of  Gell  and  Nibby,  519 ;  temples 

—gates,  520 

Veit,  Ph.,  paintings  by,  455, 473 

Velasquez,  paintings  by.  430,  444 

Velletri,  legation  of,  507 

Vellino.  falls  of.  at  Terai,  239 

Vene,  Le  Sette,  246 

Venetian  Palace,  454 

School,  33 

Venice  to  Ravenna.  73 

Venus  and  Cupid,  temple  of,  290 

Erycina  Temple,  291—324 

and  Rome  Temple,  269—276—291 

,  temple  of,  620 

Venusti,  Marcelli,  200 

Veri.  Ugolino,  works  of,  158 

Vermicino,  fountain  aud  osteria,  489 

Vcrmiglioli,  Signer,  Professor,  225 

Vemet,  Horace,  p>iintings  of.  252 

Veronese,  Paul,  of  Ferrara,  11,  431,440, 
441,453 

Verrius  Flaccua,  calendar  of,  454 

Verzelli,  Tiburzio,  castt  by.  121 

Vespasian,  buildings  of,  269 
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VMpnriaii  foiiinlt  tb«  Colbeui,  294 

,  mtteflotiv  or,  42ft 

— — ,  order  of.  131 

.  temple  of,  274— S91 

Voita*  temple  of,  292-482 
Vettorini  in  Pn^ml  Stutee,  8 
Via  Appia,  207 

Auzelia,  168 

Caesla.  197 

CUadia,  621, 622 

Emilia,  24 

Plaminia.  248, 268 

Labicana,  609 

LaHna.  488,  493 

Ortiemb,  624 

Sacra.  275 

Salaria,  169 

Severitna,  529 

Triutnphalto,  490 

Veieotana,  617 

VIearello  town,  622 
Vieeiitini,  Alem..  bust  of,  16 
Vicensa.  Perreto  of.  220 
Vicovaro,  village.  485 
Vidoni  Palace,  454,  512 
View,  splendia,  at  Perragia,  222 

.  finest  in  lUly.  488 

Vigarano,  9 

Yigna  del  leiniiuino,  491 

Yignola,  masterpiece  of,  203 

^— .  elegant  designs  of,  248 

Vigorenza,  bishopric  uf,  10 

Villa  Farnese,  grounds  of  the,  277 

of  CSato  of  I Jtica,  508 

• Graiiani.241 

of  Hadrian ,  269,  479 

di  LuzjMro.  coliimbarinm  in  the,  318 

,  Marehese  de,  tomb  of,  14 

of  Pliny,  junr.,  148 

Villas  near  Rome : 

: Al\)ani,  467 

Aldobrandini,  269.470 

Borghese,  ib. 

Ludovisi.  472 

Lanti,  ib. 

Madama,  f(. 

Mossimi,  473 

Mattel,  ib. 

Medici,  i6. 

Negroni,  t6. 

Palatina,  ib, 

Pamfili  Doria.  319,  473 

Viminal  Hill  at  Rome,  265 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  paintings  of,  91,  3T9, 
444 

Vineyards  of  Tuscany,  162 

Virgil,  quotations  f^om,  163, 228,  235, 310, 
49:, 499,  508,516,526 

of  the  4th  century,  423 

Visconti,  Gar>linal,  tomb  of.  124 

Vitalina,  columl)arium  of,  319 

Vitelleschi.  Cardinal,  234 

VitelU  Palace.  146 

Viterbo,  situation  —  cathedral  —  historical 
events,  198  ;  churches,  199  ;  palaces — 
fountains.  200 


Viterbo  to  Montefiaseone,  197 
Viti,  Timoteo,  painting  by,  441 
Vltijns.  siege  of  Rome  by,  269 
Vitnano,  convent  of,  468 
Vivarium,  remains  of  the.  297 

,  ruins  of  the.  324 

Volcanic  hill  of  Cimino,  203 
— '-  peak  of  Oandolfo,  600 

roelL  of  Sntri.  205 

Volpi,  remarks  of,  511,  528 
VolKiaacity  of  Artena,  512 
Volterra,  Etruscan  remains,  171;    Bomaa 

antiquities,  172 ;  lAlaces,  cathedral,  173 ; 

churches,   175;    citadel,  hospitals,  176; 

manufiictories.  environs.  177 
Votary  offerings  at  Siena,  186 
Vouet,  Simon,  works  by«  123, 125 
Vulei  city,  541 

Walt>B,  Princess  of,  residenoe  of,  241 
Wall,  great,  of  Venice.  74 
Walls  of  Rome,  257 
Walton's  polyglott.  359 
Warehouses  in  Rome,  232 
Weaving  silk  at  Faenza.  99 
Weld,  Cardinal,  church  of,  371    - 
Well  of  St.  Patrick  at  Or\'ieto,  159 
Western,  Lord,  collection  of,  407.  526 
Westphalia.  MSS.  relating  to  treaty  of.  442 
Whyte,  Mr.,  collection  of,  219 
Wicar.  painting  by,  222 
Williams.  Penry,  the  artist,  458 
Winckelmann  on  the  Apollo,  414 

on  sculpture,  325,  611 

Wines  of  liotogna,  69 
—  of  Albauo,  504 
Wiseman,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  78, 115 
Wolf,  the  Prussian  artist,  458 
,  bronse.  of  the  Capitol,  428 ;  Contro- 
versies on  its  antiquity.  429 
Wolsey.  Cardinal,  roB&dence  uf.  448 
Woods,  works  of,  14 
Wyatt,  sculpture  of,  457 

XXX  of  London  brewers,  197 

York,  Cardinal,  residence  of,  442 

.  statues  and  bas-relieik  destroyed  by. 


Zabaglia  the  engineer,  371' 
Zagarolo  town,  515 
Zambecari,  painting  by,  61 
Zanelli  canal.  100 
Zanetti.  remarks  of,  10 
Zanotti.  Gampiero.  52 

,  paintings  by,  3 

Zinaghi,  designs  of,  532 

Zoccolanti  convent,  242 

Zolga  the  Danish  antiquary,  tomb  ot,  359 

Zucca,  Jacopo  del,  works  of,  368 

Zuccari,  paintings  of,  398,  472 

.  frescoes  by,  124,  248 

^— ,  house  of,  455 

,  Taddeo,  works  of,  159 
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